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INTRODUCTION 

Cominenting on a recent survey of the English drama, a reviewer remarked : 

“ It is inevitable, perhaps, that the best part of the book should be that which 
deals with the stage of to-day ; the drama of yesterday has little more than an 
archteological interest j it is sometimes spoken of reverently as an Inspiration 
or an Inheritance, but more usually it is an encumbrance.” 

The primary object of this volume is to dispel this widespread prejudice 
against pre-Shavian plays. To speak of any work “ reverently as an Inspiration 
or an Inheritance ” is of course to damn it out of hand for all practical pur- 
poses, Once such an impression is conveyed, advocacy, however skilful and 
eloquent, defeats its own end, on the principle of qtii s’ excuse s’ accuse. There is 
only one defence to the faint praise of the drama of yesterday. It is to let it 
speak for itself. These plays — selected from many hundreds — are interesting 
on their own merits. If you don’t believe it, read them. (We are appealing, of 
course, to the uninitiated— to the student and the “ general reader.”) Possibly 
you object on principle to reading plays. If a play is not good enough for the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre to produce with, the co-operation of Sir Gerald 
du Maurier and Miss Tallulah Bankhead, it can’t be worth reading. If those 
are your sentiments, you are a hopeless case. Alternatively, you must realise 
that by not reading great plays you may be missing a great treat. 

Or, again, the plain man may have been “ put off” reading great plays by 
seeing them referred to as “ dramatic literature,” and by as,suming, on inade- ■ 
quate evidence, that, to enjoy them, it is necessary to hack through mountains 
and wade through bogs, of explanations and queries and textual problems, 
heightened and deepened by the labours of each s'ucceVdihg'geheration of com- 
mcnlalors. Let us be perfectly frank about this side ofjhe jsusiness. If a novice 
read these plays, the chances are that he ov,slie vjll want to kitow more about 
them. There is plenty to be known. There*. is’ mucl^'t’Kat is not yet known ; 
perhaps more that will never be knowiw That 'k* by jihe way. These plays are 
put before the public to read tlirpugh Upi.4lie"kind of mood that would be 
induced by seeing them acted. It would be the height of folly, a,s5uming it were 
possible, to insert lengthy footnotes into a theatrical perlbWiaiice. The point 
of a word or a line may escape the spectator of a good old piny— ei> of a bad 
new play, for that matter — bore ar«l there. If he be ^ scholarly jiotsqn, he will 
want to look it up on his return frppi the playhousei Or he may be' too tired, 
or forget all about it in the pleasi^able sensations m a well-.spent evening. A 
good play, for a person of imagination, reads precisely as "(ieU gs it acts. The 
curious reader must seek further qplighlenpiept .on Incjident^l features in the 
appropriate quarters. All these plpiys have been edited from tiiiqe to time by 
specialists who have tracked obscure allusions, and deduced brilliant interpre- 
tations of ambiguous passages, for ?he satisfaction, of those in whom enjoyment 
has aroused a yearning to recover the full atmosphere of a first perform- 
airce. If this book sends the reader away to the nearest reference library in 
quest of the authorities, so much the better. He will turn up, he may steep 
himself in, Volumes V. and VI. of the Cambridge History of English Literature, in 
Professor AllardyCe Nicoll’s British Drama and Restmatian Drama, or in the three 
volumes of C. M. Gayley’s Rspresentaibe English Comedies •, he will have no 
difficulty in finding the latest and most thorough editions of the complete 
works of the great dramatists, or — if his Interest does not extend to the “ whole 
hog ” — he will avail himself of the selected plays provided by the Mermaid 
Edition, the Everyman Library, or the World’s Classic Series, And in aU such 
enterprises this editor’s blessing will go with him. 

We take for granted a degree of interest in plays, because we have the 
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good fbiUiiie to live in a civilised community. A human society without drania 
would he iiiialngous to a sumracrtinie in which no hird.s .sing. The .singing of 
birds is unchanging. 

“The voice I hear this passing night was hcartl 
In ancient days by emperor and clown.” 

Mankind chaiige.s, and llie drama moves with the times, though not necessarily 
in relation to the ups and downs of its eternal audience. It moves .superlitially 
with the kaleidoscope of fashion — as costume changes. All dre.ss is de.sigued to 
clothe the human figure, and all drama, under analysis, yields a severely 
limited variety of plots. It might be an amusing pastime to group the plots of 
the plays here collected into their several classifications. But plots are mere 
pretexts for plays, great or little. The quality of drama is the thing that mattei 
and the quality of drama, so to speak, “ droppeth as the gentle rain fron. 
heaven.” There may be a long drought, followed by a sudden deluge. Or 
there may be a steady drizzle, never ending. The course of English drama may 
perhaps be best described in geological metaphor. It has run at a dead level 
varieef twice by gradual inclines to mountain ranges. After the first of thesi 
mountain ranges there was a gap, a subsidiary lower ridge, then an abrup 
descent to the old level, and a regular steppe the other side. About the second 
mountain range we are progressing unevenly as we write. Have we already 
reached the summit? Nobody can say. 

Every playgoer is vaguely familiar with the present situation. At least he 
knows that for a long period, ending about the middle of the reign of Qjieeii 
Victoria, the English drama was barren of great play.s, and that a recovery 
took place during the last three decades of the century, beginning with the 
production of Society iit' 1865, and suddenly accelerated by the publication in 
1898 of Bernard Shaw’s Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, in the liglit of which 
Tom Robertson appearad almost prehistoric. Between those date.s were made 
many plays, and since i8g8 have been made many more, which, by virtue of 
some mysterious Jlair, will remain permanently interesting. What every playgoer 
does not know is that a parallel phenomenon occurred three huudretl year.s 
before, a definite dramatic advance, that, after vnriou.s sporting cx^)el•iInenl.s, 
gained momentum during the eighties and nineties, culminating, ,/i/i lit sikk, 
in the plays pleasant and unpleasant of Shakespeare, and inspiring a hydra- 
headed school that flourished thereafter (on and olf) for about a century, 'I’he 
products of that upheaval furnish the major portion of this collection of great 
English plays. They were put in the shade by Shake.5pcarc, and, with Shakes- 
peare, they are sadly out of fashion, but there is in them a kind of life— if you 
like, of beauty — which defies alike time and neglect. They were rescued from 
all but complete oblivion by Charles Lamb in 180B, and since his Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets, who Heed about the time nf Shakespeare, they have been dis- 
covered periodically. It is great fun discovering them, to speak personally ; 
one’s chief regret is that it cannot happen more than once in a lifetime, and 
one has a distinct feeling of envy for those who may be about to read, say, 
The Silent Woman or The Bondman for the first time. 

Our object has been to make a selection illustrative of the various sides of 
the movement that carried Shakespeare. We have further sought to enable the 
reader to view this moverrient in perspective. The “ Elizabethan ” plays are 
preceded by outstanding examples of three earlier stages of dramatic develop- 
ment, and we have included, as a sort of appendix, three plays that were written 
at a period following the comjjlete obliteration of “ Elizabethan ” influence, 
and that bring us, as it were, out of the abyss, up to the vantage-ground of the 
present day. As to whether this vantage-ground is higher or lower than the 
earlier eminence we will not hazard an opinion ; but we do submit with some 
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confidence that to dismiss these earlier plays as either an Inspiration or an 
Inheritance of the modern drama is, with the best intentions, to talk gibberish. 

The Editor has many debts to acknowledge. He is particularly grateful to 
Mesiirs, J. M. Dent for allowing him to help himself to the texts of the plays 
published in the Everym.T.n’s Library, under the editorship of Mr. Ernest Rhys, 
and to Mr. Rhys pensonally for his exceptional kindness and courtesy in the 
matter. The following plays have been taken from different volumes in that 
Library ; A Woktfield and Everyman (from “ Everyman ” with other Inter- 

ludes), Doctor Faustus and Edward the Second (from their Marbuie), The Old Wives’ 
■Tall and The Spanish Tragedy (from the respective volumes of Minor Elizabethan 
Drama) , The Silent I Eoman (from their Ben Jonson ) , The Maid’s Tragedy (from their 
'Beaumont and Fletcher), Venice Preserved, The Way of the World and The Provoked 
Wife (from A Volume of Restoration Plc^s), She Sloops to Conquer (from their 
Coldsmilh) and The School for Scandal (from their Sheridan). Acknowledgment is 
•likewise due to the Oxford University Press for kind permission to use the 
texts of Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday and Webster’s The White Devil as 
given in G. B, Wheeler’s Si.x Plays by Contemporaries of Shakespeare (World’s 
Classics) ; to the Cambridge University Press for the permitted use of the text 
of The Chances from the Cambridge edition of Beaumont and Fletcher edited 
by the late Mr. Arnold Glover and by Mr. A. R. Waller ; to Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus for permission to reprint Eastward Ho ! The Bondman, and A Hew Way 
do Pay Old Debts from the complete editions of Chapman and Massinger (edited 
by R, H. Shepherd and Francis Cunningham respectively) published by them ; 
to Mr. Francis Edward.s for kindly permitting the use of the late Mr. J. S. 
Farmer's text of John, Tyb, and Sir John (from Two Tudor Shrew Plays) ; to Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones and Messrs. Macmillan for permission to reprint Judah, 
and to the trustees of the Oscar Wilde estate and Messrs. Methuen & Co. for 
permission to include Lady Windermere’s Fan in the volume. 


H. F. R. 




I4tli Century 

A WAKEFIELD NATIVITY 

(TOWNELEY MYSTERIES) 

This play belongs to a group of five included in a cycle of My^tsries commonly 
known as the Towneley Collection. They were produced under ecclesiastical 
auspices at Widkirk, near Wakefield, about 1350, as part of a rehgio-dramatic 
festival celebrated annually throughout England on Corpus Christi day. The 
origin of the Mystery is to be found in the tropes and dialogue-chanting of the 
conventional divine service, the dramatic element of which, from its earliest 
Latin forms, was developed by successive generations, until the representation 
of biblical episodes in the vernacular became a normal activity of the Church. 
To the Mystery was added the Miracle, a corresponding treatment of episodes 
in the lives of the saints. The establishment of Corpus Christi day in 1264 gave 
the movement a definite impetus and kept it alive during the succeeding cen- 
turies, until the controversies produced by the Reformation made religion a 
“ sore subject ” for dramatists, as for other publicists. It will be seen that the 
Englishman of those days, if he took his pleasures sadly, was willing to take his 
religion humanly, and with more than a spice of comic, relief. Strictly orthodox 
churchmen not unnaturally objected to the performances. 

At the height of the movement, the product ion of this people’s drama was 
organised, in the larger towns, by the local guilds or trades-unions — each of 
which would undertake a .single independent episode. Hence the cycle form 
in which it has survived in popular tradition. The plays were performed on a 
rough scaffolding, around which the populace would congregate ; the casts 
progressing' from one such “ pageant ” to the next. An English stage was thus 
improvised to meet the growing popularity of an English drama. 

The Wakefield cycle contains two nativity plays, of which this is the second 
in order. (Whence it is commonly known as the “ Second Shepherds’ Play.”) 
The group of five mysteries above referred to bear the impress of an individual 
creative mind. The author — unfortunately anonymous — might claim the title 
of the First English Dramatist. Plis comedy belongs to what we would call the 
“ Manchester School.” 

A WAKEFIELD MATIVITT 
Characters 

1ST Shepherd 3RD Shepherd Mao’s Wipe, Gill The Child Christ 
2ND Shepherd Mac, the Sheep-stealer Mary An Angel 

I ST Shepherd : Lord ! what, these weathers are cold, and I 
am ill happed ; 

I am near hand-dold,' so long have I napped ; 

My legs bend and fold, my fingers are chapped, 

It is not as I would, for I am all lapped 
In sorrow 


I numb of hand. 
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In storms and tempest, 

Now in llie. ensl, now in the west, 

Woe is hint Itas never rest, 

Mid day nor morrow. 

Blit we .silly .shepherds, that walk upon the moor, 

In faith, we are near hands out of the door ; 

No wander, a.s it .sliind.s, if we be poor, 

I’or the tiltli of onr latids lies fallow as the lloor, 

We are so lamed, 

So taxed and shamed. 

We arc made hand-tamed, 

With these gentlery-men. 

Thus they rieve us of rest. Our Lady them wary. 

These men that arc lord-fcst,* they cause the plough tarry 
That men say is for the best, we find it contrary. 

Thus are husbands ^ opprest, in point to miscarry. 

In life. 

Thus hold they us under, 

Thus they bring us in blunder. 

It were great wonder, 

And ever should wc thrive. 

For may he get a paint sleeve, ’or a brooch now on days, 
Woe is he that shall grieve, or once again says, 

Dare no man him reprieve, what mast’ry he has, 

And yet may none believe one word that he says — 

No letter. 

He can make purveyance, 

With boa,sl and bra^ance,‘ 

And all through maintenance, 

Of men that arc greater. 

There shall come a swain, as proud a.s a po,® 

He must borrow my wain, my plouglt also, 

Then I am full fain to grant or he go. 

Thus live we in pain, anger, and woe. 

By night and day ; 

He must have if he longid 
If I should forgang " it, 

I were better be hanged 
Than once say him nay, 

It does me good, as I walk thus by mine own, 

Of this world for to talk in manner of moan 
To my sheep will I stalk and hearken anon 
There abide on a balk, or sit on a stone 
Full soon. 

For I trow, pardie ! 

True men if they be. 

We get more company 
Or it be noon. 

2ND Shei'herd ; “ Beniste ’’ ' and " Dominus ! ” what may 
this bemean ? 

Why fares this world thus, oft have we not seen. 


1 fast tied (to a loid, as a public-house to a brewer) . 

2 a painted sleeve. 

6 peacock. 6 forego. 


s biisbaDdmen. 
4 bragging. 
7 Benedicite. 
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I. Old, these weathers are spitous/ and, the weather full 
keen ; 

And the frost so hideous they water mine ccn, 

No lie, 

Now in dry, now in wet, 

Now in snow, now in sleet. 

When my shoon freeze to my feet 
It is not all easy. 

But as far as I ken, or yet as I go. 

We silly wed-men dree mickle woe ; * 

We have sorrow then and then, it falls often so. 

Silly capyl, our hen, both to and fro 
She cackles. 

But begin she to croak, 

T o groan or to cluck, 

Woe is him, say of our cock, 

For he is in the shackles. 

These men that are wed, have not all their will, 

When they arc full hard sted,* they sigh full still ; 

God wait they are led full hard and full ill, 

In bower nor in bed they say not there till 
This tide. 

My part have I found. 

My lesson is learn’d. 

Woe is him that is bound. 

For he must abide. 

But now late in our lives, a marvel to me. 

That I think my heart rives,* such wonders to see, 

What that destiny drives it should so be, 

Some men will have two wives, and .some men three. 

In store. 

Some are woe that have any ; 

But so far ken 1, 

Woe is he who has many, 

For he feels it sore. 

But young men of wooing, for God that you bought. 

Be well ware of wedding, and think in your thought 
“ Had I wist ” is a thing it serves ye of nought ; 

Mickle still mourning has wedding home brought. 

And griefs. 

With many a sharp shower. 

For thou may catch in an hour 
That shall serve thee full sour 
As long as thou lives. 

For as read I epistle, I have one to my fear 
As sharp as a thistle, as rough as a brere.* 

She is browed like a bristle with a sour lenten cheer ; 

Had she once wet her whistle she could sing full clear 
Her pater-noster. 

She is as great as a whale, 

She has a gallon of gall ; 


1 spitelul. 
i placed, bestead. 


2 we silly wedded men endure much woe, 
t Is riven asundei, t bn at. 
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Uy liini that died for us nil 1 
I would I liad mil till I lost her. 

TST SiiurjiuRU ; God look over the vow, full denlly ye sIiukI, 

2Nn Siiui’iinRu : Yen, the devil in Ihy iiiitw ! — so tnriaiul,' 
Saw thou atiRht junv of Daw ? 

1ST Siira'iiERD : Yea, on a lea hind 

Heard I him blow, he conics here at hand, 

Not far ; 

Stand still. 

QNn SiiEPHEUD : Why ? 

1ST SHEPiitiiD : For he comes here, hope I. 

2ND Shepherd : He wdll make ns both a lie, 

But if we beware. 

3RD Shepherd : Christ’s cross me speed, and Saint Nicholas ! 
Thereof had I need, it is worse than it was. 

Whoso could take heed, and let the world pass, 

It is ever in dread and brittle as glass. 

And slithers,” 

This world fared never so, 

With marvels mo and mo,’ 

Now in weal, now in woe. 

And all things withers. 

Was never since Noah’s flood such floods seen, 

Winds and rains so rude, and storms so keen, 

Some stammered, sonic stood in doubt, as 1 ween, 

Now God turn all to good, T say as I nieaii, 

For ponder. 

The,se floods so they drown 
Both in liekls and in town, 

They bear all clown. 

And that is a wonder. 

We that walk in the nights, our cattle to keep, 

We sec sudden sights, when other men sleep : 

Yet methinks my heart lights, I see shrews peep, 

Ye are two, all wights,* I will give my sheep 
A turn. 

But full ill have I meant, 

As I walk on this bent,® 

I may lightly repent. 

My toes if I spurn. 

Ah, sir, God you save, and master mine ! 

A drink fain would I have and somewhat to dine. 

1ST Shepherd : Christ’s curs, my knave, thou art a lazy 
hyne. “ 

2ND Shepherd : What, the boy list rave. Abide until syne ' 
We have made it. 

I’ll thrift on thy pate ! 

Though the shrew came late 
Yet is he in state 
To dine if he had it. 


1 tarrying. g slithers, slides away. s more and more. 

1 You are two who wit, or know', all. ® deld, 

» hind. ' 7 tilt suph time as we have made it. 
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;5RD Shepherd : Such sci-vaiits as 1 , thal sweats and swinks, 
Eals our bread full diy, and that me forthinks ; 

We are oft wet and weary when master men winks, 

Yet comes full lately both dinners and drinks, 

But neatly. 

Both our dame and our sire, 

When wc have run in the mire. 

They can nip at our hire,^ 

And pay us full lately. 

But hear my truth, master, for the fare that ye make 
I shall do thereafter work, as I take ; 

I shall do a little, sir, and strive and still lack, 

Eor yet lay my supper never on my stomack 
In fields. 

Whereto should I threap ?“ 

With ray staff can I leap. 

And men say “ light cheap 
Letherly for yields. 

1ST Shepherd : Thou wert an ill lad, to ride on wooing 
With a man that had but little of spending. 

UND Shepherd : Peace, boy ! — I bade : no more jangling, 

Or I shall make thee afraid, by the heaven's king 1 
With thy gawds ; 

Where are our sheep, boy, wc scorn ? 

3RD Shepherd ; Sir, this same day at morn, 

I them left in the corn, 

When they rang lauds ; 

'X'hey have pasture good, they cannot go wrong. 

IST Shepherd : That is right by the rood, these nights are 
long, 

■ycl I would, or wc yode,* one gave us a song. 
aND Shepherd ; So f Ihought as I stood, to mirth us among.' 
3RD Shepherd ; I grant. 

1ST Shepherd : Let me sing the tenory. 
aNU Shepheud ; And I the treble so high. 

3RD Shepherd : Then the mean falls to me ; 

Let see how ye chaunt. 

[Mac enters , with a cloak thrown over his smack . 
Mag. ; Now, Lord, for thy names seven, that made both 
moon and starns “ 

Well more than I can even : thy will. Lord, of my thorns ; 

I am all uneven, that moves oft my horns,’ 

Now would God I were in heaven, for there tveep no 
bairns 
So still. 

1ST Shepherd ; Who is that pipes so poor ? 

Mac : Would God ye knew how I fare ! 

Lo, a man that walks on the moor. 

And has not all his will, 

aND Shepherd : Mac, where hast thou gone ? Tell us tidings. 


1 still t our wages. s argue. 3 a light bargain yields badly. 

4 went. 5 to malts mirth among us. ' stars. 

7 " harnes ” in original, which may mean “ harness.” 
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3RI) SiiEPiiiinD : Is he come ? Then each one take heed to 
his things. [Titl'er his clonk from him, 

Mac. ; What, I am a yeoman, I tell you, of the king ; 

The self and the same, sent from a great lording, 

And sich.' 

Fy on you, get thee hence. 

Out of my presence, 

I must have reverence. 

Why, who he ich ? * 

1 ST Shepherd : Why make ye it so quaint? Mac, ye do 
wrong. 

SND Shepherd : But, Mac, list, ye saint ? I trow that ye sang. 
3RD Shepherd ; I trow the shrew can paint, the devil 
might him hang ! 

Mac : 1 shall make complaint, and make you all to thwang. ’ 

At a word, 

And tell even how ye doth. 

I ST Shepherd : But, Mac, is that sooth ? 

Now take out that southern tooth. 

And set in a tord. 

2ND Shepherd : Mac, the devil in your ce,* a stroke would 
I lend you. 

3RD Shepherd : Mac, know ye not me ? By God, 1 could 
tell you. 

Mac ; God look you all three, methought I had seen )'Ou. 

Ye are a fair company. 

I sT Shepherd : Can ye now inoiiu you ? 

2ND SiiEPiiERu : Shrew, jape 1 ‘ 

Thus late as thou goes, 

Wlial will men suppose ? 

And thou hast an ill noise ' 

Of stealing of sheep. 

Mac : And I am true as steel all men wail. 

But a sickness I feel, that holds me full hay tt, ’ 

My belly fares not well, it is out of its state. 

3RD Shepherd : Seldom lies the devil dead by the gate. 

Mag ; Therefore 

Full sore am I and ill. 

If I stand stock still ; 

I eat not a nedyll * 

This month and more. 

I ST Shepherd ; How fares thy wife ? By my hood, how 
fares she ? 

Mac ; Lies weltering ! by the rood ! by the fire, lo I 
And a house full of brood," she drinks well too, 

111 speed other good that she will do ; 

But so 

Eats as fast as she can. 

And each year that comes to man, 

She brings forth a lakan,*“ 

And some years two. 

1 such (of such). si. a be thwaciced, or flogged. f eye. 

5 jest. Srumour (ill repute). 7 hot. 

8 needle — not a little bit. 0 brood, cluldren. id plaything. 
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Hut wei'e I not more gracious, and richer by I'ar, 

I were eaten out of house, and of harbour. 

Yet IS she a foul dowse, if ye come near. 

There is none that trows, nor knows, a war ‘ 

Than ken I. 

Now will ye see what I proffer, 

To give all in my coffer 
To-morrow next to offer, 

Her head mass-penn^. 

SND Shephrrd : I wot so forwaked* is none in this shire ; 

I would sleep if I taked less to my hire. 

3RD Shepherd ; I am cold and naked, and would have a 
fire. 

1ST Shepherd ; I am weary for-raked," and run in the mire. 
Wake thou ! 

2ND Shepherd : Nay, I will lie down-by. 

For I must sleep truly. 

3RD Shepherd ; As good a man’s son was I 
As any of you. 

But Mac, come hither, between us shalt thou lie. 

Mac ; Then might I stay you bcdenc * ; of that ye would 

say,— 

No dread. 

From iny head to my toe 
Manus tuns commendo, 

Ponlio PilatoP 
Christ’s cross me speed, 

rises, the shepherds sleeping, and says ; 
Now were time for a man, that lacks what he wold. 

To stalk privately then into a fold, 

And namely to work then, and be not too bold, 

He might abide the bargain, if it were told 
At the ending. 

Now were lime for to revel ; 

But he needs good counsel 
That fain would fare well, 

And has but little spending. [Mag works a spell on them. 
But about you a circle, as round as a moon, 

Till I have done that I will, till that it be noon, 

That ye lie stone-still, till that I have done. 

And I shall say there till of good words a foyn“ 

On height ; 

Over your heads my hand I lift, 

Out go your eyes, fore to do your sight. 

But yet I must make better shift. 

And it be right. 

What, Lord ? they sleep hard ! that may ye all hear ; 

Was I never a shepherd, but now will I leer’ 

If the flock be scared, yet shall I nap near, 

Who draws hitherward, now mends our cheer, 

From sorrow : 

1 worse. 2 early waked, or perhaps, wearied by watching. " over-walked. 
4 at once. t Into thy hands I commend (them), Pontius Pilate, 

s few. ’ learn. 
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A lilt shet;p I lKiu' iiiy, 

A goud fleece dare I lay, 

El'l white when I may, 

Blit this will I borrow. 

[Hesteali a sheep and unes home. 
Mac. {/It his own door) : How, Gill, ait thou in ? Get ns 
some light. 

Ills Wii I. ; Who make.s such din this time of night ? 

I am set for to spin : I hope not I roigh t 
Rise it penny to win I shrew them on height. 

So fares 

A housewife that has been 
To be raised thus between : 

There may no note be seen 
For such small chares.' 

Mac : Good wife, open the bek ' Sec’st thou not what I 
bring ? 

Wife ; I may let thee draw the sneqk. Ah ! come in, my 
sweeting, 

Mao : Yea, thou dost not reck of my long standing. 

Wipe : By thy naked neck, thou art like for to hung. 

Mao ; Go away ; 

I am worthy of my meat, 

For in a strait can I get 
More than they that swinck” and sweat 
All the long day, 

Thus it fell to my lot. Gill, I had such grace. 

Wife : It were a foul blot to be hanged for the case. 

Mao ; I have scaped, Jclott, oft as hard as glass. 

Wins : “ But so long goes the pot to the water,” men .says, 

“ At last comes it home broken.” 

Mao ! Well know I the token, 

But let it never be spoken ; 

But come and help fast. 

I would he were flayn j* I list we'll eat : 

T-’hi.s twelvemontli was X not so fain of one sheep-meat. 

Wife : Come they if he be slain, and hear the sheep bleat ? 
Mac ; Then might I be ta’en : that were a cold sweat, 

Go bar 

The gate door. 

Wife ; Yes, Mac,' 

For and they come at thy back. 

Mac : Then might I pay for all the pack : 

The devil of them war ! ' 

Wife ; A good bowrde* have I spied, since thou can none : 
Here shall we him hide, dll they be gone j 
In my cradle abide. Let me alone, 

And I shall lie beside in childbed and groan. 

Mac: Thou red?’ 

And I shall say thou wast light 
Of a knave child this night. 

1 chare,— lob, as in cjiaiworoan. s wicket. 3 toll. 4 flayed. 

6 The devil □£ them give warning. o jest. 7 advisest, sayest bo ? 
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Wife ; Now well is, niy day bright. 

That ever I was bred. 

This is a good guise and a far cast ; 

Yet a woman’s advice helps at the last. 

I care never who spies : again go thou fast. 

Mac ; But I come or they lise ; else blows a cold blast — 

I will go sleep. [Mao goes back lo the field. 

Yet sleep all this nienye,‘ 

And I shall go stalk privily, 

As it had never been I 
That carried their sheep. 

1ST Shepherd ; Resurrex i. mortrius .■ have hold my hand. 
Judas Camas domims, I may not well stand : 

My foot sleeps, by Jesus, and I water fastand ! 

I thought that we laid us full near England. 
awD Shepherd : Ah ye 1 

Lord, how I have slept weel ! 

As fresh as an eel, 

As light I me feel 
As leaf on a tree. 

3RI) Shepherd ; Benste 1 “ be herein ! So my head quakes 
My heart is out of skin, what so it makes. 

Who makes all this din ? So my brow aches. 

To the door will I win. Hark fellows, wakes ! 

We were four : 

See ye anything of Mac now ? 

1ST Shepherd : We were up ere thou. 
aND Shepherd ; Man, I give God a vow, 

Yet heed he nowhere. 

3RD Shepherd : Methought he was wrapped in a wolf’s-skin. 
1ST Shepherd : So are many happed, now namely within. _ 
END Shepherd ; When we had long napped ; methought with 
agin 

A fat sheep he trapped, but he made no din. 

3 RD Shepherd ; Be still : 

Thy dream makes thee wood : ’ 

It is but phantom, by the rood. 

18T Shepherd : Now God turn all to good, 

If it be his will. 

2ND Shepherd : Rise, Mac, for shame ! thou ly’st right long 
Mag ; Now Christ, his holy name be us amang, 

What is this ? for Saint James ! — I may not well gang, 

I trust I be the same. Ah 1 my neck has lain wrang 
Enough ' 

Mickle thank, since yester-even 
Now, by Saint Stephen ! 

I was flayed with a sweven,— * 

My heart out of slough.® 

1 thought Gill began to croak, and travail full sad, 

Well nigh at the first cock, — of a young lad, 

For to mend our flock : then be I never glad- 
To have two on my rock, — more than ever I had. 


1 company, 
i mad. 


2 BenadiQite. 
5 sloth (?) 
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4 dream. 
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Ah, my head I 

A house full of young iharmes,* 

The devil knock out their harnes 1 ’ 

Woe is he has many bairns, 

And thereto little bread. 

I must go home, by your leave, to Gill as I thnught, 

I pray you look my sleeve, that I steal nought : 

I am loth you to grieve, or from you take aught. 

3 RD Shepherd ; Go forth, ill might thou chefe, * now would I 
we sought. 

This morn. 

That we had all our store. 

I sT Shepherd : But I will go before, 

Let us meet. 

2ND Shepherd : Whor?* 

3 RD Shepherd : At the crooked thorn. 

Mac {at his own door again) : Undo this door ! who is here ? 
How long shall I stand ? 

Wipe ; Who makes such a stir ? — Now walk in the wenyand. ‘ 
Mac ; Ah, Gill, what cheer ? — It is I, Mac, your husband. 
His Wife ; Then may we be here, — the devil in a band, 

Sir Gile. 

Lo, he commys" with a lot. 

As he were holden in the throat. 

I may not sit, work or not 
A hand long while. 

Mac I Will ye hear what fare she makes—to gel her a glosc,’ 
And do naught but lakes * — and close her toes. 

Wife : Why, who wanders, who wakes, — who comes, wlio 
goes ? 

Who brews, who bakes ? Who makes for me this hose ? 

And then 

It is ruth to behold. 

Now in hot, now in cold. 

Full woful is the household 
That wants a woman. 

But what end hast thou made with the herds, Mac ? 

Mac ; The last word that they said, — when I turned my back, 
They would look that they had — their sheep all the pack, 
1 hope they will not be well paid,— when they their sheep 
lack. 

Perdie ! 

But howso the game goes, 

To me they will suppose. 

And make a foul noise, 

And cry Dut upon me. 

But thou must do as thou bight. 

Wife: I accord me thertylle, • 

I shall swaddle him right in my cradle. 

If it were a greater slight, yet could I help till. 

1 will lie down straight. Come hap me. 

1 bellies. 2 brains, 2 prosper. 

4 where. s waning moon. s comes 

7 lie. B plays. 2 thereto. 
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Mao ; I will. 

Wife : llchind, 

Come Coll and liis marrow. 

They will nip us full narrow. 

Mac : But I may cry out “ Harro ! ” ’ 

The sheep if they find. 

Wife ; Hearken aye when they call : they will come anon. 
Come and make ready all, and sing by thine own, 

Sing “ Lullay 1 ” thou shall, for I must groan. 

And cry out by the wall on Mary and John, 

For sore. 

Sing “ Lullay ” full fast 
When thou hears at the last ; 

And but I play a false cast 
Trust me no more. 

\Re-enter the Three Shepherds. 
3RD Shepherd ; Ah, Coll ! good morn ; — why sleepest thou 
not ? 

1ST Shepherd ; Alas, that ever was I born ! — we have a foul 
blot. 

A fat wether have we lorne.* 

3 itD Shevuerd ; Marry, Godys forbot 1* 

2ND Shepherd ; Who should do us that scorn ? That were 
a foul spot. 

1ST Shepherd ; Some shrew. 

I have sought wi th my dogs, 

All Horbery shrogs,* 

And of fifteen hogs 
Found I but one ewe. 

3 RD Shepherd ; Now trust me if you will ; — by Saint Thomas 
of Kent I 

Either Mac or Gill — was at that assent. 

1ST Shepherd ; Peace, man, be still ; — I saw when he went. 
Thou slandcr’st him ill ; thou ought to repent. 

Good speed. 

2ND Shepherd : Now as ever might I thee. 

If I should even here dee,' 

I would say it were he, 

That did that same deed. 

3RD Shepherd ; Go we thither I rede ' — and run on our feet. 

May I never eat bread, — the trutli till I wit. 

1 ST Shepherd ; Nor drink, in my heed, — with him fill 1 meet. 
2ND Shepherd : I will rest in no stead, till that I him greet. 
My brother 
One I will hight : ’ 

Till I see him in sight 
Shall I never sleep one night 
There I do another. 

3 RD Shepherd : Will ye hear how they hack,® — Our Sire ! 
list, how they croon i 

1 Help I or Halloo I s lost. 5 God forbid. 

4 Horbery Shrubberies, near Wakefield. s die. ® advise. 

7 call. ® " take on,” make game. 
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1ST SiiEPiiEun : Hartl I never none crude,— so cleUr out of 
time. 

Cull on him. 

UND .SuEpiip.ED ; Mae ! undo your door soon. 

Mac : Who is it that spoke,— as it were noon ? 

On lol't, 

Who is that I say ? 

3 RD SHiiPtiEUD : Good fellows ! were it day ? 

Mao ; As far as ye may, — 

Good, speak ye soft I 

Over a sick woman’s head, — that is ill mate ease, 

I had liefer be dead, — or she had any disease. 

Wipe ; Go to another stead ; I may not well queasse * 

Each foot that ye tread — goes near make me sneeze “ 

So he 1 

1ST Shepherd : Tell us, Mac, if ye may, 
blow fare ye, I say ? 

Mac : But are ye in this town to-day ? 

Now how fare ye ? 

Ye have run in the mire, and are wet yit : 

1 shall make you a lire, if ye will sit. 

A horse would I hire t think ye on it. 

Well quit is my hire, my dream-— this is it. 

A season. 

I have bairns if ye knew, 

Well more than enew, “ 

But we must drink as we brew, 

And that is but reason. 

I would ye dined e’er ye yode ;* inelhinlc that ye sweal. 
SND Shepherd : Nay, neither mends our mode, drink nor 
meal . 

Mao ; Wliy, sir, ails you aught, but good ? 

3 RD Shepherd ; Yes, our sheep that we gat, 

Arc stolen as they yode.” Our loss is great. 

Mao : Sirs, drink^s ! 

Had I been there. 

Some should have bought it full dear. 

1ST Shepherd : Marry, some men trows that ye were, 

And that us forethink^.” 

2ND Sjiepherd : Mac, some men trows that it should he ye. 
3 RD Shepherd ; Either ye or your spouse ; so say we. 

Mac : Now if ye have suspouse ’ to Gill or to me, 

Come and rip our house, and then may ye see 
Who had her. 

If I any sheep got, 

Either cow or slot. 

And Gill, my wife rose not 
Here since she laid her. 

As I am both true and leal, to God here I pray. 

That this be the first meal, 1 shall eat this day. 


1 breathe. a nose (?) The *' so he ” is meant for a she. 

3 enoAv, enough. 4 went. 6 went, were grazing. 

6 bothers us, makes us suspect* V suspicion. 
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1ST Shepherd ; Mnc, jis I have weal, arise thee, I say ! 

“ He learned timely to steal, that could not say nay.” 

Wife : I swell, i 

Out thie,ves from my once ! 

Ye come to rob us for the nonce. 

Mac ; Hear ye not how she groans ? 

Your heart should melt. 

Wife : Out thieve.s, from my bairn ! Nigh him not thore. 
Mag : Knew ye how she had fame, “your hearts would be sore. 
Ye do wrong, I you warn, that thus commys before 
To a woman that has farn but I say no more- 
Wife : Ali, my middle ! 

I pray to God so mild. 

If ever I you beguiled. 

That I eat this child. 

That lies in this cradle. 

Mac : Peace, woman, for God’s pain, and cry not so ; 

Thou spill’st thy brain, and mak’st me full woe. 

2ND Shepherd : I know our sheep be slain, what find ye too ? 
gRD Shepherd ; All work we in vain : as well may we go. 

But hatters.* 

I can find no flesh, 

Hard nor nesh, * 

Salt nor' fresh, 

But two tome * platters ; 

No cattle but this, tame nor wild, 

None, as have I bliss j as loud as he smiled. 

Wife : No, so God me bliss, and give me joy of my child._ 

1ST Shepherd : We have marked amiss : I hold us beguiled. 
2ND Shepherd : Sir, done ! 

Sir, our lady him save. 

Is your child a knave ? ’ 

Mao ; Any lord might him have 
I'his child to his son. 

When he wakens he skips, that joy is to sec. 

3RD Shepherd ; In good time, be his steps, and happy they 
be ! 

But who was his gossips, tell now to me 1 
Mac : So fair fall their lips ! 

1ST Shepherd (asic/e) : liark now, a lee “ 

Mao : So God them thank. 

Parkin, and Gibbon Waller, I say. 

And gentle John Horne, in good fay,* 

He made all the garray,'“ 

With the great shank, 

2ND Shepherd ; Mac, friends will we be, for we are all one. 
Mac : Why ! now I hold for me, for help get I none. 

Farewell all three : all glad were ye gone. 

3RD Shepherd : Fair words may there be, but love there is 
none. 

1ST Shepherd ; Gave ye the child any tiring ? 


1 swelter, 
s soft. 

» faith. 


2 fared. 
8 empty. 


3 been in labour, 

7 a boy. 


3 confound it. 
6 a lie, 
10 hubtsib. 
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UNO Skrtherd ; I trust not ouc fartliiiiii. 

3UU SiitPiiEttD : Fast again will I fling, 

Abide yc me there. \IIt relrinis lo hTA(;’.‘i cot. 

Mac, take it to no grief, if I come to thy barn. 

Mao ; Nay, thou dost me great reprieve, and foul hast then 
fame.' 

3RD Shepherd : The child will it not grieve, that little day 
starn.“ 

Mac, with your leave, let me give your bairn, 

But sixpence. 

Mac ; Nay, go ’way : he sleepys. 

3nD Shepherd : Methink he pcepys. 

Mac ; When he wakens he weepys. 

I pray you go hence. 

gRD Shepherd : Give me leave him to kiss, and lift up the 
clout. 

What the devil is this ? He has a long snout. 

1ST Shepherd : He is marked amiss. We wait ill about. 

2ND Shepherd : 111 spun weft, I wis, aye cometh foul out ; 
Aye so : 

He is like to our sheep. 

3RD Shepherd ; How, Gib, may I peep ? 

1ST Shepherd : I trow, kind will creep, 

Where it may not go. 

2ND Shepherd : This was a quaint gaud,’ and a far cast 
It was a high fraud. 

3RD Shepherd : Yea, sirs, was’t. 

Let burn this bawd and bind her fast. 

A false skawd* hangs at the last ; 

So shall thou. 

Will ye sec how they swaddle 
His four feet in the middle ? 

Saw I never in a cradle 
A hornfid lad e’er now. 

Mag : Peace bid I ; what I let be your fare ; 

I am he that him gat, and yond woman him bare. 

1ST Shepherd : What devil shall he halt?’ Mac, lo, God 
makes air. 

2ND Shepherd ; Let be all that. Now God give him care 1 
I sagh.* 

Wjfe : A pretty child is he, 

As sits upon a woman’s knee ; 

A dylly-downe, perdic ! 

To make a man laugh. 

3RD Shepherd ; I know him by the ear mark : — that is a good 
token. 

Mac : I tell you, sirs, hark ; — his nose was broken. 

Since then, told me a plerk, — that he was forespoken. ’ 

1ST Shepherd : This is a false work. — I would fain be 
wroken : • 

Get a weapon ! 

1 done. 2 day-star, 

9 gem, something prankt out, or shown off, like a false gem. 4 scold. 

9 hlght, be called, e say. 7 bewitched, b be avenged, wreak vengeance. 
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Wife : Ho was taken by an elf ; ' 

I saw it myself. 

When the clock struck twelve. 

Was he mis-shapen. 

2ND SiHSPiiEKD : Yc two are right deft, — same in a stead. 

3TID Shepherd ; Since they maintain their theft, — let's do 
them to dead. 

Mac. ; Iff trespass eft, gird off my head. 

With you will I be left. 

1ST Shepherd ; Sirs, do my red 
For this trespass, 

We will neither ban nor flyle* 

Fight, nor chyte," 

But seize him tight. 

And cast him in canvas. 

[They toss Mac for his sins. 


1ST Shepherd (as the three return to the fold) : Lord, bow I am 
sore, in point for to tryst ; 

In faith I may no more, therefore will I rest. 

2ND Shepherd ; As a sheep of seven score, he weighed in my 
fist. 

For to sleep anywhere, methink that I list. 

3RD Shepherd ; Now I pray you, 
l.ie down on this green. 

1ST Shepherd ; On these thefts yet I mean. 

3RD Shepherd ; Whereto should ye tenc ? * 

Do as I say you. 

[Enter an Anoel above, who sings “ Gloria in Exelsis," then 
says ; “ 

Rise, hired-men, heynd,*for now is he born 

That shall take from the fiend, that Adam had lorn ; ' 

That warlock to sheynd,’ this night is he born. 

God is made your friend : now at this morn. 

He behests ; 

To Bcdlcm go see. 

There lies that free ® 

In a crib full poorly. 

Betwixt two beasts. 

1ST Shepherd : This was a quaint stevyn 'that ever yet I 
heard. 

It is a marvel to nevyn'" thus to be scared. 

2ND Shepherd : Of God’s son of heaven, he spoke up word. 
All the wood like the levin,** methought that he gard 
Appear. 

3RD Shepherd : He spoke of a bairn 
In Bedlem I you warn. 

1ST Shepherd : That betokens yonder starn ** 

Let us seek him there. 


1 i.fl.for a changeling. 

4 vex about it, 

B free, or divine, One. 
1 1 lightning. 


z curse nor flout. 

6 gracious. s lost. 


3 chide. 
7 destroy. 
10 name, relate, 
iz star. 


voice. 
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aND : Say, wh.at was liis song ? Iloiird ye not how 

he crackl'd it ? 

I'hree breves to along.* 

3RD Shepherd : Yea, marry, he Iracked “ it. 

Was no crochet wrong, nor no thing that lacked it. 

ISO- Shepherd ; For to sing us among, right as he knacked it, 
I can. 

2ND SiiiiPHERO : Let US see how yc croon 
Gan ye bark at the moon ? 

3RD Shepherd : Hold your tongues, have done. 

1ST Shepherd : Hark ajfter, then. 

2ND Shepherd : To Bedlcm he bade — that wc should gang : 

I am full feared — that we tarry too laiig. 

3RD Shepherd : Be merry and not sad ; of mirth is Our sang. 
Everlasting glad, our road may we fang, ® 

Without noise. 

15 T Shepherd : Hie we thither quickly ; 

If we be wet and weary. 

To that child and that lady 
We have it not to slose.* 

SND Shepherd ; We find by the prophecy — let be your din — 
Of David and Esai, and more than I min ; ® 

They prophesied by clergy, that on a virgin 
Should he light and ly, to pardon our sin 
And slake it, 

Our kind from woe ; 

For Esai said sO, 

Cite virgo 

Concipiet a child that is naked. 

3RD Shepherd : Full glad may wc be, — and abide that day 
'rhat lovely to see, — ^that all mights may. 

Lord, well for me,— for once and for aye, 

Might I kneel on my knee — some word for to say 
To that child. 

But the angel said 
In a crib was he laid ; 

He was poorly arrayed. 

Both meaner and mild. 

1ST Shepherd : Patriarchs that have been, — and prophets 
heforn. 

They desired to have seen — this child that is born. 

They are gone full clean, — that have they lorn. 

We shall see him, I ween, — e’er it be morn 
By token 

When I see him and feel. 

Then know I full weel 
It is true as steel 
That prophets have spoken. 

To so poor as we are, that he would appear, 

First find, and declare by his messenger. 

2ND Shepherd : Go we now, let us fare : the place is us near. 

1 three short hotes to a long one. a shouted it out. 

s take. s delay. s oan uiind. 
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3 UD SnF4'nEE.D : I am I’cacly and yare go we in fear 
To that light ! 

Lord ! if thy wills he. 

We are lewd “ all three. 

Thou grant us of thy glee,’ 

To comfort thy wight. 


[ The Shepherds arrive at Bethlehem. 
1ST Shepherd : Hail, comely and clean ; hail, young child 
Hail, maker, as I mean, of a maiden so mild 1 
Thou hast wared, I ween, off the warlock ’ so wild. 

The false guiler of teen,’ now goes he beguiled. 

Lo, he merry is ! 

Lo, he laughs, my sweeting, 

A welcome meeting ! 

I have given my greeting 
Have a bob of cherries ? 

2ND Shepherd ; Hail, sovereign saviour, for thou hast us 
sought I 

Hail freely, leaf and flow’r, that all thing^as wrought 1 
Hail full of favour, that made all of nought ! 

Hail ! I kneel and 1 cower. A bird have I brought 
To my bairn ! 

Hail, little tiny mop,“ 

Of our creed thou arc crop ! 

I would drink in thy cup, 

Little day-starn.’ 

3Rn StiF.piiERD : Hail, darling dear, full of godhecd 1 
I pray thee be near, when that I have need. 

Hall ! sweet is thy cheer : my heart woidd bleed 
To see thee sit here in so poor weed. 

With no pennie.s. 

Hail ! put forth thy dall ! — • 

I bring thee but a ball 
Have and play thee with all, 

And go to the tennis. 

Mary : The Father of Heaven, God omnipotent, 

That set all on levin, “ his son has he sent. 

My name could he neven,” and laught as he went." 

I conceived him full even, through might, as God meant ; 

And new is he born. 

He keep you from woe : 

I shall pray him so ; 

Tell forth as ye go, 

And mind on this morn. 

1ST Shepherd : Farewell, lady, so fair to behold. 

With thy child on thy luieo. 

2ND Shepherd : But he lies full cold, 

Lord, well is me : now we go forth, behold ! 

1 eager. 2 unlearn't;!, n\cie. S happiness, I demon, evil one. 

6 worker of evil. The " he " in tha next line refers to the Holy Babe again. 
0 pate, little tiny-pate, I day-star. s hand. 

« set all alight ; gave light to all. 10 could he (»,e. the babe) tell, name, 
n weened ; i.e. laughed as if he Itnew all about it. 
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(iRi) SiiLPiiEED 1 Forsooth, already it seems to lie told 
Full oft. 

I ST Shepherd : Wliat grace we have fun.' 

2ND Shepherd ; Gome forth, now are we won. 

3RD Shepherd : To sing are we bun : “ 

Let take on loft.® 


I 5th Century 


EVERYMAN 


(AUTHOR UNKNOWN) 

Medieval European culture was largely cosmopolitan. Mystery-Miracle 
drama in one form or another was common to all nations acknowledging 
allegiance to the Church from which it sprang. It was yet essentially provincial. 
With the “moral play,” or Morality, which presently emerged, the local 
interest is extended, and one play at least breaks the bounds not only of dialect, 
but of national language. There are two versions of Emyman, one of wliich, in 
Dutch, was published in 1435. It is generally believed that the English version 
is the earlier. Anyway, it is not a translation in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The Morality, while restricted to an allegorical action and a didactic motive, 
stimulated the invention of original plots and definite character-types. It was 
a transitional form. Most of the surviving examples are earnest to deadliness, 
of mere academic interest. Emyman is unique — a masterpiece of inspired 
sincerity, Nothing is known about the autlior. 


Everyman 
God : Adonai 
Death 
Messenger 


EVERrMAN 

Characters 


Fellowship 

Cousin 

Kindred 

Goods 


Good-Deeds 

Strength 

Discretion 

FrvE-WiTs 

Doctor 


Beauty 

Knowledge 

Confession 

Angel 


Here beginruth a treatise how the High Father of Heaven sendelh Death to summon 
every creature to come and give account of their lives in this world and is in manner 
of a Moral Play. 

Messenger : I pray you all give your audience. 

And hear this matter with reverence. 

By figure a moral play — 

The Summoning of Everyman called it is. 

That of our lives and ending shows 
How transitory we be all day. 

This matter is wondrous precious. 

But the intent of it is more gracious. 

And sweet to bear away. 

The story saith, — Man, in the beginning, 

Look well, and take good heed to the ending, 

1 found, i bound. i Let us sing it aloft, or aloud I 
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Be you never so gay ! 

Ye think sin in the beginning full sweet, 

Which in the end causeth thy soul to weep, 

When the body lieth in clay. 

Here shall you see how Fellowship and Jollity, 

Both Strength, Pleasure, and Beauty, 

Will fade from thee as flower in May. 

For ye shall hear, how our heaven king 
Calleth Everyman to a general i cckoning : 

Give audience, and hear what he doth say. 

God : I perceive here in my majesty. 

How that all creatures be to me unkind. 

Living without dread in worldly prosperity : 

Of ghostly sight the people be so blind. 

Drowned in sin, they know me not for their God ; 

In worldly riches is all their mind. 

They fear not my rightwiseness, the sharp rod ; 

My law that I showed, when I for them died, 

They forget clean, and shedding of my blood red ; 

I hanged between two, it cannot be denied ; 

To get them life I suffered to be dead ; 

I healed their feet, with thorns hurt was my head : 

I could do no more than I did truly. 

And now I see the people do clean forsake me. 

They use the seven deadly sins damnable ; 

As pride, covctise, wrath, and lechery. 

Now in the world be made commendable ; 

And thus they leave of angels the heavenly company ; 

Everyman liveth so after his own pleasure, 

And yet of their life they be nothing sure : 

I see the more that I them forbear 
The worse they be from year to year ; 

All that liveth appaireth^ fast. 

Therefore I will in all the haste 
Have a reckoning of Everyman’s person 
For and I leave the people thus alone 
In their life and wicked tempests. 

Verily they will become much worse than beasts ; 

For now one would by envy another up eat ; 

Charity they all do clean forget. 

I hoped well that Everyman 

In my glory should make his mansion, 

And thereto I had them all elect ; 

But now I see, like traitors deject. 

They thank me not for the pleasure that I to them meant, 

Nor yet for their being that I them have lent ; 

I proffered the people great multitude of mercy. 

And few there be that asketh it heartily ; 

They be so cumbered with worldly riches. 

That needs on them I must do justice, 

On Everyman living without fear. 

Wheie art thou, Death, thou mighty messenger ? 
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Death ; Almighty God, I am here at your will, 

Your commandment to fulfil. 

God ; Go thou, to Evetymm, 

And show him in my name 
A pilgrimage he must otl him take, 

Which he in no wise may escape ; 

And that he bring with him a sure reckoning 
Without delay or any tarrying. 

Death : Lord, I will in the world go run over all, 

And cruelly outsearch both great and small ; 
Everyman will I beset that liveth beastly 
Out of God’s laws, and dreaSeth not folly : 

He that loveth riches 1 will strike With my dart, 

His sight to blind, and from heaven to depart, 

Except that alms be his good friend, 

In hell for to dwell, world without end. 

Lo, yonder 1 see Everyman walking ; 

Full little ha thinketh on my coming ; 

His mind is on fleshly lusts and his treasure, 

And great pain it shall cause him to endure 
Before the Lord Heaven King. 

Eveiyman, stand still ; whither art thou going 
Thus gaily? Hast thou thy Maker forget ? 

Everyman : Why askst thou ? 

Wouldest thou wete ? '■ 

Death : Yea, sir, I will show you ; 

In great haste I am sent to thee 
From God out of his migcsty. 

Everyman : What, sent to me ? 

Death ; Yea, certainly. 

Though thou have forget him here, 

He thinketh on thee in the heavenly sphere, 

As, or we depart, thou shalt know. 

Everyman : What desireth God of me ? 

Death ; That shall I show thee ; 

A reckoning he will needs have 
Without any longer respite. 

Everyman : To give a reckoning longer leisure I crave ; 

This blind matter Iroubleth my wit. 

Death : On thee thou must take a long journey ; 
Therefore thy book of count with thee thou bring ; 
For turn again thou can not by no Way, 

And look thou be sure of thy reckoning ; 

For before God thou shalt answer, and show 
Thy many bad deeds and good but a few ; 

How thou hast spent thy life, and in what wise, 
Before the chief lord of paradise. 

Have ado that we were in that way. 

For, wete thou Well, tliou shalt make none attournay. “ 
Everyman ; Full unready I am such reckoning to give. 

I know thee not : what messenger art thou ? 
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Death ; I am Death, that no man dreadeth. 

For every man I rest and no man spareth ; 

For it is God’s commandment 
That all to me should be obedient, 

Everyman : O Death, thou coniest when I had thee least 
mind ; 

In thy power it lieth me to save. 

Yet of my good will I give thee, if ye will be kind. 

Yea, a thousand pound shalt thou have. 

And defer this matter till another day. 

Death : Emiyman, it may not be by no way ; 

I set not by gold, silver, nor riches, 

Ne by pope, emperor, king, duke, ne princes. 

For and I would receive gifts great. 

All the world I might get ; 

But my custom is clean contrary. 

I give thee no respite : come hence, and not tarry. 
Everyman ; Alas, shall I have no longer respite ? 

I may say Death giveth no warning : 

To think on thee, it maketh my heart sick, 

For all unready is my book of reckoning. 

But twelve year and I might have abiding. 

My counting book I would make so clear. 

That my reckoning I should not need to fear. 
Wherefore, Death, I pray thee, for God’.s mercy, 

Spare me till I be provided of remedy. 

Death : Thee availetli not to cry, weep, and pray : 

But haste thee lightly that you were gone the journey, 
And prove thy friends if thou can. 

For, wete thou well, the tide abidelh no man, 

And in the world each living creature 
For Adam’i sin must die of nature. 

Everyman : Death, if I should this pilgrimage take. 

And my reckoning surely make, 

Show me, for saint chaiity. 

Should I not come again shortly ? 

Death : No, Everyman ; and thou be once there, 

Thou mayst never more come here. 

Trust me verily. 

Everyman : O gracious God, in the high seal celestial, 
Have mercy on me in this most need j 
Shall I have no company from this vale terrestrial 
Of mine acquaintance that way me to lead ? 

Death ; Yea, if any be so hardy. 

That would go with thee and bear thee company. 

Hie thee that you were gone to God’s magnificence, 
Thy reckoning to give before his presence. 

What, weenest thou thy life is given thee. 

And thy worldly goods also ? 

Everyman : I had wend so, verily. 

Death : Nay, nay ; it was but lent thee ; 

For as soon as thou art go. 

Another awhile shall have it, and then go therefro 
Even as thou hast done. 
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Everyman, thou art mad ; thou bast thy wits five, 

And here on earth will not amend thy life, 

For suddenly I do come. 

Everyman : O wretched caitifiT, whither shall I flee. 

That I might scape this endless sorrow ! 

Now, gentle Death, spare me till to-morrow, 

That I may amend me 
With good advisement. 

Death : Nay, thereto, I will not consent, 

Nor no man will I respite, 

But to the heart suddenly I shall smite 
Without any advisement. 

And now out of thy sight I will me hie ; 

See thou make thee ready shortly. 

For thou mayst say this is the day 
That no man living may scape away. 

Everyman ; Alas, I may well weep with sighs deep ; 

Now have I no manner of company 
To help me in my journey, and me to keep ; 

And also my writing is full unready. 

How shall I do now for to excuse me ? 

I would to God I had never be gete ! ' 

To my soul a full great profit it had be ; 

For now I fear pains huge and great. 

The time passeth ; Lord, help that all wrought ; 

For though I mourn it availeth nought. 

The day passeth, and is almost a-go ; 

I wot not well what for to do. 

To whom were I best my complaint to make ? 

What, and I to Fellowship thereof spake, 

And showed him of this sudden chance ? 

For in him is all mine affiance ; 

We have in the world so many a day 
Be on good friends in sport and play. 

I see him yonder, certainly ; 

I trust that he will bear me company ; 

Therefore to him will I speak to ease my sorrow. 

Well met, good Fellowship, and good morrow ! 
Fellowship spsaketh : Everyman, good morrow by this day. 
Sir, why lookest thou so piteously ? 

If any thing be amiss, I pray thee, me say, 

That I may help to remedy. 

Everyman ; Yea, good Fellowship, yea, 

I am in great jeopardy. 

Fellowship : My true friend, show to me your mind 
1 will not forsake thee, unto ray life’s end. 

In the way of good company. 

Everyman : That was well spoken, and lovingly. 
Fellowship ; Sir, I must needs know your heaviness ; 

I have pity to see you in any distress ; 

If any have you wronged ye shall revenged be. 

Though I on the ground be slain for thee, — 

Though that I know before that I should die. 

1 been gotten, been bom. 
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Everyman ; Veiily, Fellowship, grameicy. 

Fellowship : Tush ! by thy thanks I set not a stiaw. 

Show me your grief, and say go more. 

Everyman : If I my heart should to you break, 

And then you to turn vour mind from me, 

And would not me comfort, when you hear me speak, 
Then should I ten times sorrier be. 

Fellowship : Sir, I say as 1 will do in deed. 

Everyman ; Then be you a good fiiend at need ; 

I have found you true here before. 

Fellowship ; And so ye shall evermore j 
For, in faith, and thou go to Hell. 

I will not forsake thee by the way 1 
Everyman ; Ye speak like a good friend ; 1 believe you well ; 

I shall deserve it, and I may. 

Fellowship : I speak of no deserving, by this day. 

For he that ■will say and nothing do 
Is not worthy wi th good company to go ; 

Therefore show me the grief of your mind, 

As to your friend most loving and kind. 

Everyman : I shall show you how it is ; 

Commanded I am to go a journey, 

A long way, hard and dangerous, 

And give a strait count without delay 
Before the highjudge Adonai.* 

Wherefore I pray you, bear me company, 

As ye have promised, in this journey. 

Fellowship : That is matter indeed ! Promise is duty, 

But, and I should lake such a voyage on me, 

I know it well, it should be to my pain ; 

Also it make me afeard, certain. 

But let us take counsel here as well as we can, 

For your words "would fear a strong man. 

Everyman : Why, yc said. If I had need, 

Ye would me never forsake, quick nor dead, 

Though it were to hell truly. 

Fellowship ; So I said, certainly. 

But such pleasures be set aside, thee .sooth to say : 

And also, if we took such a journey. 

When should we come again ? 

Everyman : Nay, never again till the day of doom. 
Fellowship ; In faith, then will not I come there ! 

Who hath you these tidings brought ? 

Everyman i Indeed, Death was with me here. 

Fellowship ; Now, by God that all hath bought, 

If Death were the messenger, 

For no man that is living to-day 
I will not go that loath journey — 

Not for the father that begat me ! 

Everyman : Ye promised other wise, pardie. 

Fellowship ; I wot well I say so truly ; 

And yet if thou wilt eat, and drink, and make good cheer, 
1 God. 
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Or hnvu i e ^ company, 

J vvouUl tlie day is clear, 

liust i\i<- 

Everyman ; would be ready ; 

Togo I o rjiti, ^j^cij,»(i(lplfty, 

Yoiii: muic* w*/*j«ifr«PI'>y 
Than (Q bear r»if t >“ ‘"Y long journey. 
Fellowsiiif. ; j’Votj', i/I ^ood faith, I will not that w,ay. 

But and thoti wilt teuriler, or any man kill, , 

In that 1 will lirip ihcewilh a good will ! 

Everyman : O tJia t is a jimple advice indeed ! 
Geiille_y>Zio/£ij iiclpracmmynecessity ; 

We have loved long, and now I need, 

And now, geada Pdlomship, remember me. 

Fellowship : Whether ye have loved me or no. 

By Saint Johnj I will not with thee go. 

Everyman : Yet I pray thee, take the labour, and do so 
much for me ■ > 

To bring me forward, for taint charity. 

And comfort me till I bomc.without the town. 
Fellowship ; Nay, and thou Would give me a new gown, 

I will not a foot with thee go ; 

But and you had tarried I would not have have left thee so. 
And as now, God speed thee in thy journey, 

For from thee I will depart as fast as I may. 

Everyman ; Whither away/ Fellowship ? will you forsake me ? 
Fellowship : Yea, by myfay, to God 1 betake thee. 
Everyman : Farewell, good Fellowship ; for this my heart is 
sore ; 

Adieu for ever, I shall see thee no more. 

Fellowship ; In faith, Boerymm,iaxtviA\ now at the end ; 

For you I will remember that parting is mourning. 
Evehyman ; Alack I shall we thus depart indeed ? 

Our Lady, help, without any more comfort, 

Lo, Fellowship forsaketh me in tny most need : 

For help in this world whither shall I resort f 
Fellowship herebefore with me would merry make ; 

And now little sorrow for mo doth he take. 

It is said, in prosperity men friends may find. 

Which in adversity be full Unkind. 

Now whither for succour’ shall I flee, 

Sith that Fellowship hath forsaken me ? 

To my kinsmen I will truly, 

Praying them to help me in my necessity : 

I believe that they will do so, 

F or kind will creep where it may not go. 

I will go say, for yonder I see them go. 

Where be ye now, my friends and kinsmen ? 

Kindred : Here be we now at your commandment. 

Cousin, I pray you show us your intent 
In any wise, and not spare, 

Gousm : Yea, Etietyman, and to us declare 
If ye he disposed to go any whither, 

For wete you well, we will live and die together. 
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Kindred ; In wealth and woe we will with you hold, 
For over his kin a man may be bold. 

Everyman : Graraercy, my friends and kinsmen kind, 
Now shall I show you the grief of my mind : 

I was commanded by a messenger, 

That i.s an high king’s chief officer ; 

He bade me go a pilgrimage to my pain. 

And I know well I shall never come again ; 

Also I must give a reckoning straight. 

For I have a great enemy, that hath me in wait. 
Which intendeth me for to hinder. 

Kindred : What account is that which ye must render ? 
That would I know. 

Everyman ; Of all my works I must show 
How I have lived and my days spent ; 

Also of ill deeds, that I have used 
In my time, sith life was me lent ; 

And of all virtues that I have refused. 

Therefore I pray you go thither with me. 

To help to make mine account, for saint charity. 
Cousin : What, to go thither ? Is that the matter ? 

Nay, Eueiyman, I had liefer fast bread and w'ater 
All this five year and more. 

Everyman ; Alas, that ever I was bore ! ‘ 

For now shall I never be merry 
If that you forsake me. 

Kindred : Ah, sir ; what, ye be a merry man 1 
Take good heart to you, and make no moan. 

But one thing I warn you, by Saint Anne, 

As for me, yc shall go alone. 

Everyman i My Cousin, will you not with me go ? 
Cousin i No, by our Lady ; I have the cramp in my toe. 
Trust not to me, for, so God me speed, 

I will deceive you in your most need. 

Kindred i It avalleth not us to tice. 

Ye shall have my maid with all my heart ; 

She loveth to go to feasts, there to be nice, 

And to dance, and abroad to start : 

I will give her leave to help you in that journey, 

If that you and she may agree. 

Every'man : Now show me the very effect of your mind. 

Will you go with me, or abide behind ? 

Kindred : Abide behind ? yea, that I will and I may ! 

Therefore farewell until another day. 

Everyman : How should I be merry or glad ? 

For fair promises to me make, 

But when I have most need, they me forsake. 

I am deceived ; that maketh me sad. 

Cousin : Cousin Everyman, farewell now. 

For verily I will not go with you ; 

Also of mine own an unready reckoning 
I have to account ; therefore I make tarrying. 

Now, God keep thee, for now I go. 

1 bom. 
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Everyman : Ah, Jesus, is all come hereto ? 

Lo, fair words maketh fools feign ; 

They promise ami nothing will do certain. 

My kinsmen promised me faithfully 
For to abide with me steadfastly, 

And now fast away do they flee : 

Even so Fellowship promised me. 

What friend were best me of to provide ? 

I lose my time here longer to abide. 

Yet in my mind a thing there is ; — 

All my life I have loved riches ; 

If that my good now help me might, 

He would make my heart full light. 

I will speak to him in this distre,ss. — ■ 

Where art thou, my Goods and riches ? 

Goods : Who calleth me ? Everyman ? what haste thou hast ! 

I lie here in corners, trussed and piled so high. 

And in chests I am locked so fast. 

Also sacked in hags, thou mayst see with thine eye, 

I cannot stir ; in packs low I lie. 

What would ye have, lightly me say. 

Everyman ; Gome hither. Good, in all the haste thou may 
For of counsel I must desire thee. 

Goons : Sir, and ye in the world have trouble or adversity. 
That can I help you to remedy shortly. 

Everyman : Itis another disease that grieveth me ; 

In this world it is not, I tell thee so. 

I am sent for another way lo go, 

To give a straight account general 
Before the highest Jupiter of all ; 

And all my life I have had joy and pleasure in thee. 
Therefore I pray thee go with me. 

For peradventure, thou mayst before God Almighty 
My reckoning help to clean and purify ; 

For it is said ever among, 

That money maketh all right that is wrong. 

Goons : Nay, Everyman, I sing another song, 

I follow no man in such voyages ; 

For and I went with thee 

Thou shouldst face much the worse for me ; 

For because on me. thou did set thy mind. 

Thy reckoning 1 have made blotted and blind, 

That thine account thou cannot make truly ; 

And that hast thou for the love of me. 

Everyman : That would grieve me full sore, 

When I should come to that fearful answer. 

Up, let us go thither together. 

Goods : Nay, not so, I am too brittle, 1 may not endure ; 

I will follow no man one foot, be ye sure. 

Everyman : Alas, I have thee loved, and had great pleasure 
All my life-days on good and treasure. 

Goods : That is to thy damriation without lesing, 

For my love is contrary to the love everlasting 
But if thou had me loved moderately during, 
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As, to the poor give part of me, 

Then sliouldst thou not in this dolour be, 

Nor in this great sorrow and care, 

Everyman : Lo, now was I deceived or I was ware, 

And all I may wyte' my spending of time. 

Goods ; What, weenest thou that I am thine ? 

Everyman : I had wend so. 

Goods : Nay, Everyman^ I say no ; 

As for a while I was lent thee, 

A season thou hast had me m prosperity ; 

My condition is man’s soul to kill ; 

If I save one, a thousand I do spill ; 

Weenest thou that I will follow thee ? 

Nay, from this world, not verily. 

Everyman : I had wend otherwise. 

Goods : Therefore to thy soul Good is a thief ; 

For when thou art dead, this is my guise 
Another to deceive in the same wise 
As I have done thee, and all to his soul’s reprief. 
Everyman ; O false Good, cursed thou be 1 
Thou traitor (o God, that hast deceived me. 

And caught me in thy snare. 

Goods ; Mairy, thou brought thyself in care, 

Whereof I am glad, 

I must needs laugh, I cannot be sad. 

Everyman : Ah, Good, thou hast had long my heartly love ; 
I gave thee that which should be the Lord’s above. 

But wilt thou not go with me in deed ? 

I pray thee truth to say. 

Goods : No, so God me speed, 

Therefore farewell, and have good day. 

Everyman : O, to whom shall I make my moan 
For to go with me in that heavy journey ? 

First Fellowship said he would with me gone ; 

His words were very pleasant and gay, 

But afterward he left me alone. 

Then spake I to my kinsmen all in despair, 

And also they gave me words fair. 

They lacked no fair speaking. 

But all forsake me in the ending. 

Then went I to my Goads that I loved best, 

In hope to have comfort, but there had I least ; 

For my Goods sharply did me tell 
That he bringeth many into hell. 

Then of myself I was ashamed, 

And so I am worthy to be blamed ; 

Thus may I well myself hate. 

Of whom shall I now counsel take ? 

I think that I shall never speed 
Till that I go to my Good-Deed, 

But alas, she is so weak. 

That she can neither go nor speak ; 
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Ycl will I venture on her now. — 

My Good-Deeds, where be you ? 

Good-Deeds ; Here I He cold iu the ground ; 

Thy sina hath me sore bound, 

That I cannot stir. 

Everyman ; O, Good-Deeds, I stand in fear ; 

I must you pray of counsel, 

For help now should come right well. 

Good-Deeds : Everyman, I have understanding 
That ye be summoned account to make 
Before Messias, of Jerusalem King ; 

And you do by me^ that journey what® you will I take. 
Everyman : Therefore I come to you, my moan to make ; 

1 pray you, that ye will go with me. 

Good-Deeds : I would full fain, but I cannot stand verily. 
Everyman : Why, is there anything on you fall ? 
Good-Deeds ; Yea, sir, I may thank you of all ; 

If ye had perfectly cheered me. 

Your book of account now full ready had be. 

Look, the books of your works and deeds eke ; 

Oh, see how they lie under the feet. 

To your soul’s heaviness. 

Everyman : Our Lord Jestts, help me ! 

For one letter here I can not see. 

Good-Deeds : There is a blind reckoning in time of distress ! 
Everyman : Good-Deeds, I pray you, help me in this need, 

Or else I am for ever damned indeed ; 

I'licrefore help me to make reckoning 
Before the redeemer of all thing. 

That king is, and was, and ever shall. 

Good-Deeds : Everyman, I am sorry of your fall. 

And fain would I help you, and I were able. 

Everyman ; Good-Deeds, your counsel I pray you give me. 
Good-Deeds ; That shall I do verily ; 

Though that on my feet I may not go, 

I have a sister, that shall with you also. 

Called Knowledge, which shall with you abide. 

To help you to make that dreadful reckoning. 

Knowusdge : Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy 
guide, 

In thy most need to go by thy side. 

Everyman ; In good condition I am now in every thing. 

And am wholly content with this good thing ; 

Thanked be God my Creator. 

Good-Deeds r And when he hath brought thee there, 

Where thou shall heal thee of thy smart, 

Then go you with your reckoning and your Good-Deeds 
together 

For to make you joyful at heart 
Before the blessed Trinity. 

Everyman : My Good-Deeds, gramercy ; 

I am well content, certainly. 

With your words sweet. 

1 If you go by me. 
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Knowledge ; Now go we together lovingly, 

To Confession, that cleansing river. 

Everyman ; For joy I weep ; I would we were Lheie ; 

But, I pray you, give me cognition 
Where dwelleth that holy man. Confession. 

Knowledge : In the house of salvation ; 

We shall find him in thatplaee, 

That shall us comfort by God’s grace. 

Lo, this is Confession ; kneel down and ask mercy, 

For he is in good conceit with God Almighty. 

Everyman : O glorious fountain that all uncleanness doth 
clarify. 

Wash from me the spots of vices unclean, 

That on me no sin may be seen ; 

I come with Knowledge for my redemption, 

Repent with hearty and full contrition 
For I am commanded a pilgrimage to take. 

And gieat accounts before God to make. 

Now, I pray you. She ft, mother of Salvation, 

Help my good deeds for my piteous exclamation. 
CoNEESSioN •. I know your sorrow well, Everyman ; 

Because with Knowledge ye come to me, 

I will you comfort as well as I can. 

And a precious jewel I will give thee. 

Called penance, wise voider of adversity ; 

Therewith shall your body chastised be, 

With abstinence and perseverance in God’s service ; 

Here shall you receive that scourge of me, 

Which is penance strong, that ye must endure. 

To remember thy Saviour was scourged for thee 
With sharp scourges, and suflfered it patiently ; 

So must thou, or thou scape that painful pilgrimage ; 
Knowledge, keep him in this voyage. 

And by that time Good-Deeds snWl be with thee. 

But in any wise, be sure of mercy, 

For your time draweth fast, and ye will saved be ; 

Ask God mercy, and He will grant truly. 

When with the scourge of penance man doth him bind 
The oil of forgiveness tlicn shall he find. 

Everyman ; Thanked be God for his gracious work ! 

For now I will my penance begin ; 

This hath rejoiced and lighted my heart. 

Though the knots be painful and hard within. 
Knowledge : Everyman, look your penance that ye fulfil, 
What pain that ever it to you be, 

And Knowledge shall give you counsel at will. 

How your accounts ye shall make clearly. 

Everyman ; O eternal God, O heavenly figure, 

O way of rightwiseness, O goodly vision. 

Which descended down in a virgin pure 
Because he would Everyman redeem. 

Which Adam forfeited by his disobedience : 

O blessed Godhead, elect and high-divine, 
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Fovgive my grievous oflencc ; 

Here I cry thee mercy in this presence. 

O ghostly treasure, O ransomer and redeemer 
Of all the world, hope and conductor, 

Mirror of joy, and founder of mercy, 

Which illumineth heaven and earth theicby', 

Hear my clamorous complaint, though it late be ; 

Receive my prayers ; unworthy in this heavy life. 
Though I be, a sinner most abominable, 

Yet let my name be written in Mosei’ table ; 

0 Maiy, pray to the Maker of all thing, 

Me for to help at my ending, 

And save me from the power of my enemy. 

For Death assaileth me strongly ; 

And, Lady, that I may by means of thy prayer 
Of your Son’s glory to be partaker. 

By the means of his passion I it crave, 

1 beseech you, help my soul to save. — 

Knowledge, give me the scourge of penance ; 

My flesh therewitli shall give a quittance ; 

I will now begin, if God give me grace. 

Knowledge : Everyman, God give you time and space : 
Thus I bequeath you in the hands of our Saviour, 

Thus may you make your reckoning sure. 

Everyman ; In the name of the Holy Trinity, 

My body sore punished shall be ; 

Take this body for the sin of the flesh ; 

Also thou delightest to go gay and fre.sh, 

Apd in the way of damnation thou did me bring j 
Therefore suffer now strokes and punishing. 

Now of penance I will wade the water clear, 

To save me from purgatory, that sharp fire. 

Good-Deeds : I thank God, now I can walk and go ; 

And am delivered of my sickness and woe. 

Therefore with Eveiymaii I will go, and not spare ; 

His good works I will help him to declare. 

Knowledge ; Now, Everyman, be merry and glad ; 

Your Good-Deeds cometh now ; ye may not be sad ; 

Now is your Good-Deeds whole and sound. 

Going upright upon the ground. 

Everyman : My heart is light, and shall be evermore ; 

Now will I smite faster than I did before. 

Good-Deeds ; Everyman, pilgrim, my special friend, 

Blessed be thou without end ; 

For thee is prepared the elernal glory. 

Ye have me made whole and sound. 

Therefore I will bide by thee in every stound.* 

Everyman : Welcome, my Good-Deeds ; now I hear thy voice, 
I weep for very sweetness of love. 

ICnowledge : Be no more sad, but ever rejoice, 

God seeth thy living in his throne above ; 

Put on this garment to thy behove. 
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Which is wet with your tears, 

Or else before God you may it miss, 

WJien you to your journey’s end come shall. 

Everyman ; Gentle Kjiozokdge, what do you it call ? 
Knowledge ; Ii is a garment of sorrow ; 

From pain it will you borrow ; 

Contrition it is, 

That getteth forgiveness ; 

It pleaseth God passing well. 

Good-Deeds : Evetyman^ will you wear it for your heal ? 
Everyman ; Now blessed be jesu, Maty's Son ! 

For now have I on true contrition. 

And let us go now without tarrying ; 

Good-Deeds, have we clear our reckoning ? 

Good-Deeds ; Yea, indeed I have it here. 

Everyman : Then I trust we need not fear ; 

Now, friends, let us not part in twain. 

Knowledge ; Nay, Everyman, that will we not, certain, 
Good-Deeds : Yet must thou lead with thee 
Three persons of great might. 

Everyman ; Who should they be ? 

Good-Deeds ; Discretion and Strength they bight, 

And thy Beauty may not abide behind. 

Knowledge : Also ye must call to mind 
Your Five-Wits as for your counsellors. 

Good-Deeds ; You must have them ready at all hours. 
Everyman ; How shall I get them hither ! 

Knowledge ; You must call them all together, 

And they will hear you incontinent. 

Everyman : My friends, come hither and be present, 
Diicrclion, Strength, my Fiae-Wits, and Beauty. 

Eeauty : Here at your will we be all ready. 

What will ye that we should do ? 

Good-Deeds ; That ye would with Everyman go, 

And help him in his pilgrimage. 

Advise you, will ye with him or notin that voyage ? 
Strength : We will bring him all thither. 

To his help and comfort, ye may believe me. 

Discretion ; So will we go with him all together. 

• Everyman : Almighty God, loved thou be, 

I give thee laud that I have hither brought 
Strength, Discreiion,Beauty,aDd Five-Wits ; lacki nought; 
And my Good-Deeds, with Knowledge clear, 

All be in my company at my will here ; 

I desire no more to my business. 

Strength ; And I, Strength, will by you stand in distress. 

Though thou would in battle fight on the ground. 
Five-Wits : And though it were through the world round 
We will not depart for sweet nor sour. 

Beauty ; No more will I milo death’s hour, 

Wha tsoever thereof befall. 

Discretion : Everyman, advise you first of all ; 

Go with a good advisement and deliberation ; 
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We all give vou virtuous monition 
That all shall be well. 

Everyman : My friends, hearken what I will (t-11; 

I pray God reward you in his heavenly sphere. 

Now hearken, all that be here, 

For I will make my testament 
Here before you all present. 

In alms half my good X will give with my hands twain 
In the way of charity, with good intent. 

And the other half still shall remain 
In quiet to be returned there it ought to be. 

This I do in despite of the fiend of hell 
To go quite out of his peril 
Ever after and this day. 

Knowledge : Everyman, hearken what I say ; 

Go to priesthood, I you advise. 

And receive of him in any wise 

The holy sacrament and ointment together ; 

Then shortly .see ye turn again hither ; 

We will all abide you here. 

Fivb-'Wits : Yea, Everyman, hie you that ye ready were, 
There is no emperor, king, duke, tie baron, 

That of God hath commission, 

As hath the least priest in the world being ; 

For of the blessed sacraments pure and benign, 

He beareth the keys and thereof hath the cure 
For man’s redemption, it is ever sure ; 

Which God for our soul’s medicine 
Gave us out of his heart with great pine ; 

Here in this transitory life, for thee and me 
The blessed sacraments seven there be, 

Baptism, confirmation, with priesthood good, 

And the sacrament of God’s precious flesh and blood, 
Marriage, the holy extreme unction, and penance ; 
These seven he good to have in remembrance, 
Gracious sacraments of high divinity. 

Everyman : Fain would 1 receive that holy body 
And meekly to my ghostly father I will go. 

Five-Wits ; Everyman, lliat is the best that ye can do ; 
God will you to salvation bring, 

For priesthood exceedeth all other thing ; 

To us Holy .Scripture they do teach. 

And converteth man from sin heaven to reach ; 

God hath to them more power given, 

Than to any angel that is in heaven ; 

With five words he may consecrate 
God’s body in flesh and blood to make, 

And handle th his maker between his hands j 
The priest bindeth and unbindeth all bands, 

Both in earth and in heaven ; 

Thou ministers all the sacraments seven ; 

Though wc kissed thy feet thou were worthy ; 

Thou art surgeon that curelh sin deadly : 
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No remedy we find under God 
But all only pricathood . 

Evetyman, God gave priests that dignity, , 

And selteth them in his stead among us to be ; 

Thus he they above angels in degree. 

Knowledge : If priests be good it is so surely ; 

But when Jesus hanged on the cross with great smart 
There ho gave, out of his blessed heart, 

The same sacrament in great torment : 

He sold them not to us, that Lord Omnipotent. 

Therefore Saint Peter the apostle doth say 

That Jesu’s curse hath all they 

Which God their Saviour do buy or sell. 

Or they for any money do take or tell. 

Sinful priests giveth the sinners example bad ; 

Their children sitteth by other men’s fires, I have heard ; 
And some haunteth women’s company. 

With unclean life, as lusts of lechery ; 

These be with sin made blind. 

Five-Wits : I trust to God no such may we find ; 

Therefore let us priesthood honour, 

And follow their doctrine for our souls’ succour ; 

We be their sheep, and they shepherds be 
By whom we all be kept in surely. 

Peace, for yonder I see Everyman come, ' 

Which hath made true satisfaction. 

Good-Deeds ; Methinketh it is he indeed. 

Everyman ; Now Jesu be our alder speed.' 

I have received the sacrament for iny redemption. 

And then mine extreme unction : 

Blessed be all they that counselled me to take it ! 

And now, friends, let us go without longer respite ; 

I thank God that ye have tarried so long 
Now set each of you on this rod your hand. 

And shortly follow me : 

I go before, there I would he ; God be our guide. 

S ntENGTH : Everyman, we will not from you go. 

Till ye have gone this voyage long. 

Discretion : I, Discretion, will bide by you also. 

Knowi,edge ; And though this pilgrimage be never so strong, 
I will never part you fro : 

Eveiyman, I will be as sure by thee 
As ever I did by Judas Maccabec. 

Everyman : Alas, 1 am so faint 1 may not stand. 

My limbs under me do fold ; 

Friends, let us not turn again to this land, 

Not for all the world’s gold, 

For into this cave must 1 creep 

And turn to the earth and there to sleep. 

Beauty ; What, into this grave ? alas ! 

Everyman : Yea, there shall you consume more and less. 
Beauty : And what, should I smother here ? 


1 speed In help of all. 
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JlVKiiVMAN ; Yea, by iny faith, and never more appear. 

Ill this world live no more we .shall, 

Bui in lieawm before the highe.st I.ord of .all. 

Beauty : I cioss out all this ; adieu by Saint John ; 

I lake ray cap in my lap and am gone. 

Everyman : What, Beauty, whither will ye ? 

Beauty : Peace, I am deaf ; I look not behind me, 

Not and thou would give me all the gold in they chest. 
Everyman ; Alas, whereto may I trust ? 

Beauty goeth fast away hie ; 

She promised with me to live and die. 

Strength : Everyman, I will thee also forsake and deny ; 

Thy game liketh me not at all. 

Everyman : VS'hy, then ye will forsake me all. 

Sweet Sb ength, tarry a little space. 

Strength ; Nay, sir, by the rood of grace 
I will hie me from thee fast. 

Though thou weep till thy heart brast. 

Everyman : Ye would ever bide by me, ye said. 
Strength ; Yea, I have you far enough conveyed 
Ye be old enough, I understand, 

Your pilgrimage to take on hand ; 

I repent me that I hither came. 

Everyman ; Stienglh, you to displease 1 am to blame ; 

Will you break promise that is debt ? 

Strength : In faith, I care not i 
Thou art but a fool to complain, 

You spend your speech and waste your brain ; 

Go thrust thee into the ground. 

Everyman : I had wend surer I should you have found. 
He that trusteth in his Strength 
She him deceivelh at the length. 

Both Strength and Beauty fonsaketh me, 

Yet they promised me fair and lovingly. 

Discretion : Everyman, I will after Strength be gone, 

As for me I will leave you alone. 

Everyman : Why, Discretion, will ye forsake me ? 
Discretion ; Yea, in faith, I will go from thee, 

For when Strength goeth before 
I follow after evermore. 

Everyman ; Yet, I pray thee, for the love of the Trinity, 
Look in my grave once piteously. 

Discretion ; Nay, so nigh will I not come. 

F arewell, every one '. 

Everyman : O all thing faileth, save God alone ; 

Beauty, Strength, and Discretion ; 

For when Death bloweth his blast, 

They all run from me full fast. 

Fivb-Wits : Everyman, my leave now of thee I take ; 

I will follow the other, for here I thee forsake. 
Everyman : Alas 1 then may I wail and weep, 

For I took you for my best friend. 

Five- Wits : I will no longer thee keep ; 

Now farewell, and there an end.. 
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Everyman : O Jesu, help, all hath forsaken me ! 
Good-Deeds ; Nav, Everyman, I -will bide with thee, 

I will not forsake thee indeed ; 

Thou shalt find me a good friend at need. 

Everyman : Gramercy, Good-Deeds ; now may I true friends 
see ; 

They have forsaken me every one ; 

I loved them better than my Good-Deeds alone. 

Knowledge, will ye forsake me also ? 

Knowledge : Yea, Everyman, when ye to death do go : 

But not yet for no manner of danger. 

Everyman ; Gramercy, Knowledge, with all my heart. 
Knowledge ; Nay, yet I will not from hence depart, 

Till I see where ye shall be come. 

Everyman : Methinkcth, alas, that I must be gone. 

To make my reckoning and my debts pay. 

For I see my time is nigh spent away. 

Take example, all ye that this do hear or see. 

How they that I loved best do forsake me. 

Except my Good-Deeds that bideth truly. 

Good-Deeds : All earthly things is but vanity : 

Beauty, Strength, and Discretion, do man forsake, 

■FooUsh. friends and kinsmen, that fair spake. 

All fleeth save Goad-Deeds, and that am I. 

Everyman : Have mercy on me, God most mighty ; 

And stand by me, thou Mother and Maid, holy Maty. 
Good-Deeds : Fear not, I will speak for thee. 

Everyman ; Here I cry God mercy. 

Good-Deeds : Short our end, and minish our pain ; 

Let us go and never come again. 

Everyman : Into thy hands. Lord, my soul I commend ; 
Receive it. Lord, that it be not lost ; 

As thou me boughtest, so me defend. 

And save me from the fiend’s boast, 

That I may appear with that blessed host 
That shall be saved at the day of doom. 

In mantis tuas — of might’s most 
For ever — commendo spuitum meum. 

Knowledge : Now hath he suffered that we all shall endure 
The Good-Deeds shall make all sure. 

Now hath he made ending ; 

Methinketh that I hear angels sing 
And make great joy and melody. 

Where Everyman’s soul received shall be. 

Angel : Come, excellent elect spouse to Jesu ; 

Hereabove thou shalt go 
Because of thy singular virtue : 

Now the soul is taken the body fro ; 

Thy reckoning is crystal- clear. 

Now shalt thou into the heavenly sphere, 

Unto the which all ye shall come 
That liveth well before the day of doom. 
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Doctor : This moral men may have in mind ; 

Y c hearers, take it of worth, old and young, 

And forsake pride, for he deceiveth you in the end. 

And remember Beauty, Five-Wits, Strength, and Biseietm, 
They all at the last do Eveiyman forsake, 

Save his Good-Deeds, there doth he take. 

But beware, and they be small 
Before God, he hath no help at all. 

None excuse may be there for Eveiyman : 

Alas, how shall he do then ? 

For after death amends may no man make, 

F or then mercy and pity do him forsake. 

If his reckoning be not clear when he do come, 

God will say — ite maledicii in igitem sternum. 

And he that hath his account whole and sound. 

High in heaven he shall be crowned ; 

Unto which place God bring us all thither 
That we may live body and soul together. 

Thereto help the Trinity, 

Amen, say ye, for saint Charity. 

Titus ENOETH THIS MORALI. PLAY 0? F.VERYMAN. 


1533 

JOHN, TYB, AND THE CURATE 

(By JOHN HEYWOOD) 

From the moral interlude we pass to the merry interlude — from the straight 
conflict between good and evil to a more “ intriguing ” personal warfare 
between husband, wife, and tertium quid. The Church has lost the monopoly of 
drama ; the morality has declined into a medium for propaganda and is 
presently as such to be suppressed. The public has already elected its successor. 
Chaucer and the Continental humanists have prepared the way. The pro- 
fessional player, from the ranks of “ rogues and vagabonds,” now finds his 
services in demand, as well in the great halls of the nobility, as in the court- 
yards of public inns, and other convenient open spaces. Church and State, 
parent and prodigal, enterformally into hostilities, to remain bitterly estranged 
until in our own time enlightenment on botlt sides to some extent restores 
relations between them. 

The piece that follows, the earliest extant English “ triangle ” play, is 
believed to be the work of John Heywood (c. 1497-1580), one of a group of 
pioneer secular dramatists, associated with Sir Thomas More, the author of 
Utopia, and an enthusiastic promoter of private semi-“ professional " 
theatricals. Heywood’s other plays — ^notably The Play of the Wether and The 
Foure P’s— betray only too dearly their indebtedness to the form and content 
of the Morality. John John marks a definite emancipation from this 
cramping influence. 
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A MEllRT PLAT 

Between John John, the husband, Tyb, his wife, and SiR John, 
the priest 

John John (the Husband) : God speed you, masters, every one. 
Wot ye not whither my wife is gone ? 

I pray God the devil take her, 

For all that I do I can not make her, 

But she will go a gadding very much 
Like an Antony pig with an old witch. 

Which leadeth her about hither and thither ; 

But, by our lady, I wot not whither. 

But, by Gog’s blood, were she come home 
Unto this my house, by our lady of Crome, 

I would beat her or that I drink. 

Beat her, quotha ? yea, that she shall stink ! 

And at every stroke lay her on the ground. 

And train her by the hair about the house round. 

I am even mad that I beat her not now. 

But I shall reward her, hard[e]ly, well ynowc ; 

There is never a wife between heaven and hell 
Which was ever beaten half so well. 

Beaten, quotha ? yea, but what and she thereof die ? 
Then I may chance to be hanged shortly. 

And when I have beaten her till she smoke. 

And given her many a c. stroke. 

Think ye that she will amend yet ? 

Nay, by our lady, the devil speed whit ! 

Therefore I will not beat her at all. 

And shall I not beat her i no shall ? 

When she offendeth and doth amiss. 

And kcepedi not her house, as her duty is ? 

Shall I not beat her, if she do so ? 

Yes, by Cock’s blood, that shall I do ; 

I shall beat her and thwack her, I trow. 

That she shall beshit the house for very woe. 

But yet I think vvhat iny neighbour will say then, 
tie will say thus : “ Whom chidest thou, John John ! ” 

“ Marry,” will I say ! “ I chide my curst wife. 

The veriest drab that ever bare life. 

Which doth nothing but go and come, 

And I can not make her keep her at home.” 

Then I think he will say by and by, 

“ Walk her coat, John John, and beat her hardly.” 

But then unto him mine answer shall be, 

“ The more I beat her the worse is she ; 

And worse and worse make her I shall.” 

He will say then, “ heat her not at all.” 

“ Aird why ? ” shall I say, “ this would be wist. 

Is she not mine to chastise as I list ? ” 

But this is another point worst of all. 

The folks will mock me when they hear me brawl ; 

But for all that, shall I let therefore 
To chastise my wife ever the more. 
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And to make her at home for to tarry 1’ 

Is not that well done ? yes, by Saint Mary, 

That is a point of an honest man 
For to beat his wife well now and then. 

Therefore I shall beat her, have ye no dread ! 
And I ought to beat her, till she be stark dead. 
And why ? by God, because it is my pleasure. 

And if I should suiTer her, I make you sure, 
Nought should prevail me, nother staff nor waster 
Within a while she would be my master. 

Therefore 1 shall heather by Cock’s mother, 
Both on the tone side and on the tother. 

Before and behind ; nought shall be her boot. 
From the top of the head to the sole of the foot. 

But, masters, for God’s sake, do not entreat 
For her, when that she shall be beat ; 

But, for God’s passion let me alone. 

And I shall thwack her that she shall groan : 
Wherefore I beseech you, and heartily you pray, 
And I beseech you say me not nay. 

But that I may beat her for this ones ; 

And I shall beat her, by Cock’s bones. 

That she shall stink like a poJc-cat ; 

But yet, by Gog’s body, that need not, 

For she will stink without any beating, 

For every night once she giveth me an heating ; 
From her issueth such a stinking smoke. 

That the savour thereof almost doth me choke. 
But I shall beat her now, without fail ; 

I shall beat her lop and tail, 

Head, shoulders, arms, legs, and all, 

I shall beat her, I trow that I shall ; 

And, by Gog’s body, I tell you true, 

I siiall beat her till she be black and blue. 

But where the devil trow ye she is gone ? 

I hold a noble she is with Sir John ; 

I fear I am beguiled alway. 

But yet in faith I hope well nay ; 

Yet I almost enrage that I ne can 
See the behaviour of our gentlewoman. 

And yet, I think, thither as she doth go 
Many an honest wife goeth thither also, 

For to make some pastime and sport. 

But then my wife so oft doth thither resort 
That I fear she will make me wear a feather. 

But yet I need not for to fear nether, 

For he is her gossip, that is he. 

But abide a while, yet let me see, 

Where the devil hath our gossipiy begone ? 

My wife had never child, daughter nor son. 

Now if I forbid her that she go no more, 

Yet win she go as she did before. 

Or else will she choose some other place ; 

And then the matter is in as ill case. 
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But in faith all these words be in waste, 

For 1 think the matter is done and past ; 

And when she cometh home she will begin to chide, 

But she shall have her payment stick by her side ; 

For I shall order her, for all her brawling. 

That she shall repent to go a catterwanling. 

[Enter Tyb. 

Tyb : Why, whom wilt thou beat, 1 say, thou knave ? 

John ; Who, I, Tyb ? none, so God me save. 

Tyb : Yes, I heard thee say thou wouldst one beat. 

John : Marry, wife, it was stockfish in Thames Street, 

Which will be good meat against Lent. 

Why, Tyb, what hadst thou thought that I had meant ? 

Tyb : Marry, me thought I heard the bawling. 

Wilt thou never leave this wawlyng 
How the devil dost thou thy self behave ? 

Shall we ever have this work, thou knave ? 

John ; What ! wife, how sayst thou ? was it well guessed of me 
That thou wouldst be come home in safety. 

As soon as I had kindled a fire ? 

Come warm thee, sweet Tyb, I thee require. 

Tyb ; O, John John, I am afraid, by this light. 

That I shall be sore sick this night. 

John {aside) ■. By Cock’s soul, now I dare lay a swan 
That she comes now straight from Sir John ; 

For ever when she hath fetched of him a lick, 

Then she comes home, and saith she is sick. 

Tyb : What sayst thou ? 

John : Marry, I say, 

It is mete for a woman to go play 
Abroad in the town for an hour or two, 

Tyb : Well, gentleman, go to, go to ! 

John ; Well, let us have no more debate. 

Tyb (aside) : If he do not fight, chide, and rate. 

Brawl and fare as one that were frantic. 

There is nothing that may him like. 

John (aside) : If that the parish priest. Sir John, 

Did not see her now and then, 

And give her absolution upon a bed, 

For woe and pain she would soon be dead. 

Tyb : For God’s sake, John John, do thee not displease, 
Many a time t am ill at ease. 

What thinkest now, am not I somewhat sick ? 

John (aside) : Now would to God, and sweet Saint Dyryk, 
That thou wert in the water up to the throat, 

Or in a burning oven red hot, 

To see an I would pull thee out. 

Tyb 1 Now, John John, to put thee out of doubt. 

Imagine thou where that I was. 

Before I came home. 

John ; My percase, 

Thou wast praying in the Church of Poules 
Upon thy knees for all Christian souls. 

Tyb 1 Nay. 
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John ; Then if thou wast not so holy, 

Show me where thou wast, and make no lie ? 

Tyb ; Truly, John John, we made a pie, 

I and njy gossip Margery, 

And our gossip the priest, Sir John, 

And my neighbour’s youngest daughter Anne ; 
The priest paid for the stuff and the making, 

And Margery she paid for the baking. 

John : By Cock’s lylly woundis, that same is she. 

That is the most bawdy hence to Coventry. 

Tyb ; What say you ? 

John : Marry, answer me to this : 

Is not Sir John a good man ? 

Tyb : Yes, that he is. 

John : Ha, Tyb ! if I should not grieve thee, 

I have somewhat whereof I would ineve thee. 

Tyb ; Well, husband I now I do conject 
That thou hast me somewhat in suspect ; 

But, by my soul, I never go to Sir John 
But I find him like an holy man, 

For either he is saying his devotion. 

Or else he is going in procession. 

John (aside) : Yea, round about the bed doth he go, 
You two together, and no mo ; 

And for to finish tJie procession, 

He Icapcth up and thou liest down. 

Tyb : What sayst thou ? 

John ; Marry, I say he doth well. 

For so ought a shepherd to do, a.s I heard tell. 
For the salvation of all his fold. 

Tyb ; John John ! 

John ; What is it that thou would ? 

Tyb ; By my soul I love thee too too, 

And I shall tell thee, or I further go, 

The pie that was made, I have it now here, 

And therewith I trust we shall make good cheer. 

John ; By Cock’s body that is very happy. 

Tyb -. But wotest who gave it ? 

John ; What the devil reck I ? - 

Tyb : my faith, and I shall say true, then 

The Devil lake me, and it were not Sir John. 

John : O hold thy peace, wife, and swear no more, 
But I beshrew both your hearts therefore, 

Tyb .'Yet peradventure, thou hast suspection 
Of that was never thought nor done, 

John ; Tush, wife, let all such matters be, 

I love thee well, though thou love not me ; 

But this pie doth now catch harm, 

Let us set ft upon the hearth to warm. 

Tyb : Then let us eat it as fast as we can. 

But because Sir John is so honest a man, 

I would that he should thereof eat his part. 

John : That were reason, I thee ensure. 
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Tyb ; Then, since that it is thy pleasure, 

I pray thee then go to him right. 

And pray him come sup with us to-night. 

John (aside) : Shall he come hither? by Cock’s soul I was 
a-curst 

When that T granted to that word first ! 

But since I have said it, I dare not say nay, 

For then my wife and I should make a fray ; 

But when he is come, I swear by God’s mother, 

I would give the devil the tone to carry away the tolher. 
Tyb ; What sayst ? 

John ; Marry, he is my curate, I say. 

My confessor and my friend alway. 

Therefore go thou and seek him by and by. 

And till thou come again, I will keep the pie. 

Tyb : Shall I go for him ? nay, I shrew rne then ! 

Go thou, and seek, as fast as thou can. 

And tell him it. 

John : Shall I do so ? 

In faith, it is not meet for me to go. 

Tyb : But thou shalt go tell him, for all that. 

John : Then shall I tell him, wotest [thou] what ? 

That tliou desirest him to come make some cheer. 

Tyb ; Nay, that thou desirest him to come sup liere. 

John ; Nay, by the rood, wife, thou shalt have the worship 
And the thanks of thy guest, that is thy gossip, 

Tyd (aside) : Full oft I see my husband will me rate, 

For this hither coming of our gentle curate. 

John ; What sayst, Tyb ? let me hear that again. 
rvB : Marry, I perceive very plain 
That thou hast Sir John somewhat in suspect ; 

But by my soul, as far as I conject. 

He is virtuous and full of charity. 

John (aside) : In faith, all the town knoweth better, that he 
Is a whoremonger, a haunter of the .stews. 

An hypocrite, a knave, that all men refuse ; 

A lier, a wretch, a maker of strife. 

Better than they know that thou art my good wife. 

Tyb ; What is that, that thou hast said ? 

John ; Marry, I would have the table set and laid. 

In this place or that, I care not whither. 

Tyb : Then go to, bring the trestles hither. 

Abide a while, let me put off my gown ! 

But yet I am afraid to lay it down. 

For 1 fear it shall be soon stolen. 

John : And yet it may lie safe enough unstolen. 

Tyb ; It may He well here, and I list, — 

But, by Cock’s soul, here hath a dog pist ; 

And if I should lay it on the hearth bare, 

It might hap to be burned, or I were ware, 

Therefore I pray you (probably turning to one of the audience), 
take ye the pain 

To keep my gown till I come again. 
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But yet he shall not have it, by my fay, 

He is so near the door, he might I'un away ; 

But because that ye (ariol/ier in the audunce) be trusty and sure 
Ye shall keep it, and it be your pleasure ; 

And because it is arrayed at the skirt, 

While ye do nothing, scrape of the dirt. 

John : Lo, now am I ready to go to Sir John, 

And bid him come as fast as he can. 

Tyd : Yea, do so without any tarrying. 

But I say, hark ! thou hast forgot one thing ; 

Set up the table, and that by and by. 

Now go thy ways. 

John ; I go shortly ; 

But see your candlesticks be not out of the way. 

Tyu : Come again, and lay the table I say ; 

What ! me thinks, ye have soon done ! 

John : Now I pray God that his malediction 
Light on my wife, and on the bald priest. 

Tyb : Now go thy ways and hie thee ! seest ? 

John : I pray to Christ, if my wish be no sin, 

That the priest may break his neck, when he comes in. 
Tyb ; Now come again. 

John : What a mischief wilt thou, fool ! 

Tyb ; Marry, I say, bring hither yonder stool. 

John ; Now go to, a little would make me 
For lo say thus, a vengeance take thee ! 

Tyb : Now go to him, and tell him plain, 

That till thou bring him, thou wilt not come again. 

John : This pic both burn here as it doth stand. 

Tyb : Go, wash me these two cups in my hand. 

John : I go, with a mischief light on thy face I 
Tyb : Go, and bid him hie him apace, 

And the while I shall all things amend. 

John : This pie burnetii here at this end. 

Understandest thou? 

Tyb ; Go thy ways, I say. 

John ; I will go now, as fast as I may. 

Tyb : How, come once again ; I had forgot ; 

Look, and there be any ale in the pot. 

John : Now a vengeance and a very mischief 
Light on the peel’d priest, and on my wife. 

On the pot, the ale, and on the table, 

The candle, the pic, and all the rabble, 

On the trestles, and on the stool ; 

It is much ado to please a curst fool. 

Tyb ; Go thy ways now, and tarry no more. 

For I am a hungered very sore. 

John : Marry, I go. 

Tyb ; But come once again yet ; 

Bring hither that bread, lest I forgetlt 
John : I-wis it were time for to turn 
The pie, for 1-wis it doth burn. 

Tyb : Lord ! how my husband now doth pa 
And of the pie still doth clatter. 
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Go now, and bid him come away ; 

I have bid thee an hundred times to-day. 

John ; I will not give a straw, I tell you plain, 

If that the pie wax could again. 

Tvb : What ! art thou not gone yet out of this place ? 

1 had went thou hadst been come again in the space ; 

But, by Cock’s soul, and I should do the right, 

I should break thy knave’s head to-night. 

John : Nay, then if my wife be set a chiding, 

It is time for me to go at her bidding. 

There is a proverb, which true now proveth. 

He must needs go that the devil driveth. 

[Exit to the house of the priest. 
How master curate, may I come in 
At your chamber door, without any sin. 

Sir J OHN THE Priest ; Who is there now that would have me ? 

What ! John John ! what news with thee ? 

John : Marry, Sir, to tell you shortly. 

My wife and I pray you heartily. 

And eke desire you with all our might, 

That ye would come and sup with us to-night. 

Sir J. ; Ye must pardon me, in faith I ne can. 

John : Yes, I desire you, good Sir John, 

Take pain this once ; and, yet at the least, 

If ye will do nought at my request. 

Yet do somewhat for the love of my wife. 

Sir J. : I will not go, for making of strife. 

But I shall tell thee what thou slialt do. 

Thou shalt tarry and sup with me, or thou go. 

John : Will ye not go then ? why so ? 

I pray you tell me, is there any disdain. 

Or any enmity, between you twain? 

Sir J. : In faith to tell thee, between thee and me, 

She is as wise a woman as any may be ; 

I Itnow it well ; for I have had the charge 
Of her soul, and searched her conscience at large. 

I never knew her but honest and wise. 

Without any evil, or any vice. 

Save on fault, I know in her no more. 

And because I rebuke her, now and then, therefore. 

She is angry with me, and hath me in hate ; 

And yet that that I do, I do it for your wealth. 

John ; Now God yield it you, good master curate. 

And as ye do, so send you your health, 

Ywys I am bound to you a pleasure. 

(Sir J. : Yet thou thinkest amiss, peradventure. 

That of her body she should not be a good woman. 

But I shall tell thee what I have done, John, 

For that matter ; she and I be sometime aloft. 

And I do lie upon her, many a time and oft. 

To prove her, yet could I never espy 
That ever any did worse with her than I. 

John ; Sir, that is the least care I have of nine. 

Thanked be God, and your good doctrine ; 
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But if it please you, tell me the matter, 

And the debate between you and her. 

Sir J. ; I shall tell thee, but thou must keep secret. 
John : As for that. Sir, I shall not let. 

Sir J. ; I shall tell thee now the matter plain, — 

She is angry with me and hath me in disdain 
Because that I do her oft entice 
To do some penance, after mine advice, 

Because she will never leave her wrawlyng. 

But alway with thee she is chiding and brawling ; 
And therefore I know, she hateth [my] presence. 
John : Nay, in good faith, saving you reverence. 

Sir J. : I know very well, she hath me in hate. 

John ; Nay, I dare swear for her, master curate ; 
{Aside) But, was I not a very knave? 

I thought surely, so God me save. 

That he had loved my wife, for to deceive me, 

And now he quitteth himself ; and here I see 
He doth as much as he may, for his life, 

To styn[te] the debate between me and my wife. 

Sir J. : If ever she did, or though[t] me any ill, 

Now I forgive her with m[y] free will ; 

Therefore, John John, now get thee home 
And thank thy wife, and say I will not come. 

John : Yet, let me know, now, good Sir John, 

Where ye will go to supper then. 

Sir J. ; I care not greatly and I tell thee. 

On Saturday last, I and two or three 
Of my friends made an appointment, 

And against this night we did assent 
That in a place we would sup together ; 

And one of them said, [s]he would bring thither 
Ale and bread ; and for my part, I 
Said, that I would give them a pic, 

And there I gave them money for the making ; 

And another said, she would pay for the baiting ; 
And so we purpose to make good cheer 
For to drive away care and thought. 

John : Then I pray you. Sir, tell me here, 

Whither should all this gear be brought ? 

Sir J. : By my faith, and I should not he, 

It should he delivered to thy wife, the pie. 

John : By God ! it is at my house, standing by the fire. 
Sir J. : Who be.spake that pie ? I thee require. 

John : By my faith, and I shall not lie. 

It was my wife, and her gossip Margcrie, 

And your good niasship, called Sir John, 

And ray neighbour’s youngest daughter Anne ; 
Your masship paid for the stufi' and making, 

And Margery she paid for the baking. 

.Sir J. ; If thou wilt have me now, in faith I will go. 
John : Yea, marry, I beseech your masship do so, 
My wife tarrieth for none but us twain ; 

She thinketh long or I come again.. 
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Sir. J. : Well now, if she chide me in thy presence, 

I will be content, and take [it] in patience. 

John : By Cock’s soul, and she once chide. 

Or frown, or lour, or look aside, 

I shall bring you a staff as much as I may heave. 

Then beat her and spare not ; I give you good leave 
To chastise her for her shrewd varying. 

[T)iey return to John’s house. 
Tyb ; The devil take thee for thy long tarrying ! 

Here is not a whit of water, by my gown. 

To wash our hands that we might sit down ; 

Go and hie thee, as fast as a snail. 

And with fair water fill me this pail. 

John ; I thank our I.ord of his good grace 
That I cannot rest long in a place. 

Tyb ; Go, fetch water, I say, at a word. 

For it is time the pie were on the board ; 

And go with a vengeance, and say thou art prayed. 

Sir J. : Ah ! good gossip ! is that well said ? 

Tyb : Welcome, mine own sweetheart, 

We shall make some cheer or we depart. 

John : Cock’s soul, look how he approachelh near 

Unto my wife ; this abateth my cheer. [E^a'l. 

Sir J. ; By God, I would ye had heard the trifles. 

The toys, the mocks, the fables, and the niffies, 

That I made thy husband to believe and think ! 

Thou mightest as well into the earth sink, 

As thou couldsl forbear laughing any while. 

Tvn ; I pray thee let me hear part of that wile. 

Sir J. : Marry, I shall tell thee as fast as I can. 

But peace, no more — yonder cometh thy good man. 

[f?e-en(er John. 

John ; Cock’s soul, what have we here ? 

As far as I saw, he drew very near 
Unto my wife, 

Tyb ; What, art come so soon ? 

Give us water to wash now — ^liave done. 

[Then he hringelh the pail empty . 
John : By Cock’s soul, it was, even now, full to the brink, 
But it was out again or I could think ; 

Whereof I marvelled, by God Almight, 

And then I looked between me and the light 
And I spied a clift, both large and wide. 

Lo, wife 1 here it is on the tone side. 

Tyb : Why dost not stop it? 

John ; Why, how shall I do it ? 

Tyb : Take a little wax. 

John : How shall I come to it ? 

Sir J . : Marry, here be two wax candles, I say. 

Which my gossip Margery gave me yesterday. 

Tyb 1 Tush, let him alone, for, by the rood, 

It is pity to help him, or do him good. 

Sir J. : What ! John John, canst thou make no shift ? 

Take this wax, 3 .nd stop theyewith the clift. 
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John : This wax is as hard as any wire. 

Tvb : Thou must chafe it a little at the fire. 

John : She that bought thee these wax candles twain, 

She is a good companion certain. 

Tyb : What, was it not my gossip Margery ? 

StR J. : Yes, she is a blessed woman surely. 

Tyb : Now would God I were as good as she. 

For she is virtuous, and full of charity. 

John {aside) : Now, so God help me ; and by my holydom, 
She is the errantest baud between this and Rome. 

Tyb : What sayst ? 

John : Marry, 1 chafe the wax. 

And I chafe it so hard that my fingers cracks. 

But take up this pie that I here turn ; 

And it stand long, i-wis it will burn. 

Tyb : Yea, but thou must chafe the wax, I say. 

John : Bid him sit down, I thee pray — 

Sit down, good Sir John, I you require. 

Tyb ; Go, I say, and chafe the wax by the fire. 

While that we sup, Sir John and I 
John ; And how now, what will ye do with the pie ? 

Shall I not cat thereof a morsel ? 

Tvb ; Go and chafe the wax while thou art well. 

And let us have no more prating thus. 

Sir J. : BenedUite. 

John ; Dominus. 

Tyb : Now go chafe the wax, with a mischief. 

John : What ! I come to bless the board, sweet wife ! 

It is my custom now and then. 

Much good do it you, Master Sir John. 

Tyb : Go chafe the wax, and here no longer tarry. 

John (aside) : And is not this a very purgatory 
To see folks eat, and may not eat a bit ? 

By Cock’s soul, I am a very woodcock. 

This pail here, now a vengeance take it ! 

Now my wife giveth me a proud mock ! 

Tyb : What dost? 

John ; Marry, I chafe the wax here. 

And I imagine to make you good cheer, 

(Aside.) That a vengeance take you both as ye sit. 

For I know well I shall not eat a bit. 

But yet, in faith, if I might eat one morsel, 

I would think the matter went very well. 

Sir J. : Gossip, John John, now much good do it you. 

What cheer make you, there by the fire ? 

John : Master parson, I thank you now ; 

I fare well enow after mine own desire. 

SirJ. ; What dost, John John, I thee require? 

John : I chafe the wax here by the fire, 

Tyb : Here is good drink, and here is a good pie. 

SirJ. : Wc fare very well, thanked be our lady. 

Tyb : Look how the cuckold chafeth the wax that is hard. 
And for his life, dareth not look hitherward. 
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Sir J. : Whal doth my gossip ? 

John ; I chafe the wax — 

(Aside.) And I chafe it so hard that my fingers cracks ; 
And eke the smoke puttcth out my eyes two : 

I burn my face, and ray my clothes also, 

And yet T dare not say one word. 

And they sit laughing yonder at the board. 

Tyb : Now, by my troth, it is a pretty jape. 

For a wife to make her husband her ape. 

Look of John John, which maketh hard shift 
To chafe the wax, to stop therewith the clifl. 

John (aside) ; Yea, that a vengeance take ye both two, 
Both him and thee, and thee and him also ; 

And that ye may choke with the same meat 
At the first morsel that ye do eat. 

Tyb : Of what thing now dost thou clatter, 

John John ? or whereof dost thou patter ? 

John : I chafe the wax, and make hard shift 
To stop herewith of the pail the rift. 

SirJ. : So must he do, John John, by my father kin, 
That is bound of wedlock in the yoke. 

John (aside) : Look hnw the peel’d priest crammeth in ; 

That would to God he might therewith choke. 

Tyb : Now, Ma.ster Parson, pleaseth your goodness 
To tell us some talc of mirth or sadness, 

For our pastime, in way of communication. 

SirJ. : I am content to do it for our recreation, 

And of three miracles t shall to you say. 

John ; What, must I chafe the wax all day. 

And stand here, roasting by the fire? 

SirJ, ; Thou must do somewhat at thy wife’s desire ! 

I know a man which wedded had a wife, 

As fair a woman as ever bare life. 

And within a sennight after, right soon 
He went beyond sea, and left her alone. 

And tarried there about a seven year ; 

And as he came homeward he had a heavy cheer, 

For it was told him that she was in heaven. 

But, when that he comen home again was, 

He found his wife, and with her children seven, 
Which she had had in the mean space ; 

Yet had she not had so many by three 
If she had not had the help of me. 

Is not this a miracle, if ever were any. 

That this good wife should have children so many 
Here in this town, while her husband should be 
Beyond the sea, in a far country. 

John : Now, in good sooth, this is a wonderous miracle, 
But for your labour, I would that your tackle 
Were in a scalding water well sod. 

Tyb : Peace, I say, thou leltest the word of God. 

Sir J. : Another miracle eke I shall you say. 

Of a woman, which that many a day 
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Had been wedded, and in all tliat season 
She had no child, notiier daughter nor son ; 

Wherefore to Saint Modwin she went on pilgiiinage, 
And offered there a live pig, as is the usage 
, Of the wives that in London dwell ; 

And through the virtue thereof, truly to tell, 

Within a month after, right shortly, 

She was delivered of a child as much as 1 , 

How say you, is not this miracle wonderous ? 

John ; Yes, in good sootli, sir, it is marvellous ; 

But surely, after mine opinion, 

That child was nother daughter nor son. 

For certainly, and 1 be not beguiled. 

She was delivered of a inave child. 

Tvd ; Peace, I say, for God’s passion, 

Thou lettest Sir John’s communication. 

Sir J. : The third miracle also is this : 

I knew another woman eke y-wys, 

Which was wedded, and within five months after 
She was delivered of a fair daughter, 

As well formed in every member and joint, 

And as perfect in every point 

As though she had gone five months full to th’ end. 
Lo ! here is five months of advantage. 

John : A wonderous miracle ! so God me mend ; 

I would each wife that is bound in marriage, 

And that is wedded here within this place, 

Might have as quick speed in every such case. 

Tyb ; Forsooth, Sir John, yet for all that 
I have seen die day that puss, my cat, 
tiath had in a year kittlins eighteen. 

John : Yea, Tyb, my wife, and that have I seen. 

But how say you. Sir John, wasdt good, your pie ? 
The devil the morsel that therdof eat I. 

By the good lord this is a piteous work — 

But now I see well the old proverb is true : 

That parish priest fdrgetteth that ever he was clerk ! 
But, Sir John, doth not remember you 
How I was your clerk, and liolpe you mass to sing ? 
And held the basin alway at the offering ? 

He never had half so good a clerk as I ! 

But, notwithstanding all this, now our pie 
Is eaten up, there is not left a bit. 

And you two together there do sit, 

Eating and drinking at your own desire, 

And 1 am John John, which must stand by the fire 
Chafing the wax, and dare none other wise do. 

Sir J, : And shall we alway sit here still, we two ? 

That were too much. 

Tyb : Then rise we out of this place. 

Sir J. : And kiss ine then in the stead of grace ; 

And farewell leman and my love so dear. 
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John : Cock’s body, this wax it waxetli cold again here ; — 
But what ! shall I anon go to bed, 

And eat nothing, nother meat nor bread ? 

I have not be wont to have such fare. 

Tyb ; Why ! were ye not served there as yc are, 

Chafing the wax, standing by the fire ? 

John : Why, what meat gave ye me, I you require ? 

Sir J. : Wast thou not served, I pray thee heartily. 

Both with the bread, the ale, and the pic ? 

John ; No, sir, I had none of that fare. 

Tyb ; Why 1 were ye not served there as ye are, 

Standing by the fire chafing the wax? 

John ; Lo, here be many trifles and knacks — 

By Cock’s soul, they ween I am other drunk or mad. 

Tyb : And had ye no meat, John John ? no had ? 

John ; No, Tyb my wife, I had not a whit. 

Tyb ; What, not a morsel ? 

John : No, not one bit ; 

For hunger, I trow, I shall faU in a sowne. 

Sir J. : O, that were pity, I swear by iny crown. 

Tyb : But is it true ? 

John : Yea, for a surety. 

Tyh : Dost thou lie ? 

John : No, so mote I thee ! 

Tyb ; Hast thou had nothing? 

John ; No, not a bit. 

Tyb : Hast thou not drunk? 

John : No, not a whit. 

Tyb ; Where wast thou ? 

John : By the fire I did stand. 

Tyb : What didst ? 

John : I chafed this wax in my hand. 

Whereas I knew of wedded men the pain 
That they have, and yet dare not complain ; 

For the smoke put out my eyes two, 

I burned my face, and rayed my clothes also, 

Mending the pail, which is so rotten and old, 

That it will not slcant together hold ; 

And sith it is so, and since llial ye twain 
Would give me no meat for my sufficiance. 

By Cock’s soul 1 will take no longer pain, 

Ye shall do all yourself, with a very vengeance, 

For me, and take thou there thy pail now. 

And if thou canst mend it, let me see how. 

Tyb : A ! whoreson’s knave 1 hast thou broke my pail ? 
Thou shalt repent, by Cock’s lylly nail. 

Reach me my distaff, or my clipping shears : 

I shall make the blood run about his ears. 

John ; Nay, stand still, drab, I say, and come no near. 

For by Cock’s blood, if thou come here. 

Or if thou once stir toward this place, 

I shall throw this shovel full of coals in thy face. 

Tyb ; Yea ! whoreson drivel ! get thee out of my door. 
John : Nay 1 get thou out of my house, thou priest’s tvhore. 
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Sir J. ; Thou Uest, whoreson cuckold, even to thy face. 

John : And ihou llest, peel’d priest, with an evil grace. 

Tyb : And thou licst. 

John ; And thou licst, Sir. 

Sir J. : And thou Hest again. 

John : By Cock’s soul, whoreson priest, thou shall be slain ; 
Thou hast eat out pie, and give me nought, 

By Cock’s blood, it shall be full dearly bought. 

Tyb ; At him, Sir John, or else God give thee sorrow. 

John : And have at your whore and thief, Saint George to 
borrow. 

[Here they fight by the ears a while, and then the priest and the 
wife go out of the place. 

John : A ! sirs ! I have paid some of them even as I list, 
They have borne many a blow with my fist, 

I thank God, I have walked them well, 

And driven them hence. But yet, can ye tell 
Whither they be gone ? for by God, I fear me, 

That they be gone together, he and she, 

Unlo his chamber, and pei'haps she will, 

Spite of my heart, tarry there still, 

And, peradventure, there, he and she 
Will make me cuckold, even to anger me ; 

And then had 1 a pig in the wor.se paiiyer. 

Therefore, by God, I will hieme thither 
To see if they do me any villainy ; 

And thus fare well this noble company. 


1585-87 

THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 

(By THOMAS KYD) 

The earlier English plays are what we should call one-aclers. With the 
decline of the Morality and the development of secular drama, classical in- 
fluences, particularly Latin, inspired experiments in the “ full-length play ” 
— comedies after Plautus and Terence, tragedies after Seneca. There was a 
period of pedantic concentration, and many monstrosities were produced in 
the name of Aristotle. A vital popular taste gradually shaped a more spon- 
taneous output. Plays becoming more and more the rage, the theatre came 
into being. And with the theatre — the popular success. The Spanish Tragedy 
enjoyed a vogue of fifty years — the fifty years of the English drama — extending, 
through German and Dutch adaptations, to many parts of the Continent. 
It is manifestly “ good theatre.” 

Its author, Thomas Kyd (1558-1594), the son of a London scrivener, was 
educated at Merchant Taylor’s School. He belonged to the group of so-called 
University wits, with whom Shakespeare, a greenhorn from the country, was 
no doubt proud to rub shoulders. These young men did the spade-work for 
the later and greater dramatists. Kyd, with Marlowe, showed what wonders 
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could be performed with blank verse. Success and fame did not bring liuppincss. 
Implicated with Marlowe on a charge of alhcisni, he suffered imprisonment 
and died, socially an " outsider,” at the age of thirty-six, 

One other of his known plays is of particular interest to the modern readci', 
and of that unfortunately, only the name remains to us. The name is Hamlet. 

THE SPANISH TRACED T 
Characters 

Portuguese Ambassador 

Two Portuguese 
Pedringano, Bellimpeiia’s servant 
Ghristophil, Betlimperia's custodian 
Lorenzo’,s Page 
Serberinb, Balthazar's servant 
Isabella’s Maid 
Messenger 
Hangman 

Three Kings and three ICNionts in the 
first Dumb-show 

Hymen and two Torch-bearers in 
the second 

Bazardo, a Painter 

Pedro and jAcgUES, Hieronimo's servants 
Army. Banquet. Royal suites. Noblemen. Halberdiers. 

Omcers. Three Watchmen. Trumpets, Servants, etc. 

ACT I 

scene I — Induction 

Enin the Ghost of Andrea, and with him Revenge. 

Ghost ; When this eternal substance of my soul 
Did live imprison’d in my wanton flesh, 

Each in their function serving other’s need, 

I was a courtier in the Spanish court : 

My name was Don Andrea ; my descent, 

Though not ignoble, yet inferior far 
To gracious fortunes of my tender youth. 

For there in prime and pride of all my years. 

By duteous service and deserving love, 

In secret I possess’d a worthy dame, 

Which hight sweet Bellimperia by name. 

But, in the harvest of my summer joys, 

Death’s winter nipp’d the blossoms of my bliss, 

Forcing divorce betwixt my love and me. 

For in the late conflict witli Portingal 
My valour drew me into danger’s mouth. 

Till life to death made passage through my wounds. 

When I was slain, my soul descended straight ■ 

To pass the flowing stream of Acheron 


Ghost of Andrea, a Spanish'\ 
nobleman, iChorus 

Revenge, J 

King of Spain 

Cyprian Duke of Castile, his brother 

Lorenzo, the Duke’s son 

Bellimperia, Lorenzo's sister 

Viceroy of Portugal 

Balthazar, his son 

Don Pedro, the Viceroy’s brother 

Hieronimo, Marshal of Spain 

Isabella, his wife 

Horatio, their son 

Spanish General 

Deputy 

Don Bazulto, an old man 
Thue Citizens 
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But churlish Oharon, only boatman there, 

Said that, my rites of burial not perform’d, 

I might not ait amongst his passengers. 

Ere Sol had slept three nights in Thetis’ lap, 

And slak’d his smoking chariot in her flood, 

By Don Horatio, our knight marshal’s son. 

My funerals and obsequies were done. 

Then wa.s the ferryman of hell content 
To pass me over to the slimy strand, 

That leads to fell Avernus’ ugly waves. 

There, pleasing Gerberus with honey’d speech, 

I pass’d the perils of the foremost porch. 

Not far from hence, amidst ten thousand souls. 

Sat Minos, Aeacus, and Rhadamanth ; 

To whom no sooner ’gan I make approach, 

To crave a passport for my wand’ ring ghost, 

But Minos, in graven leaves of lottery, 

Drew forth the manner of my life and death. 

“ This knight,” qoutli he, “ both liv’d and died in love ; 
And for his love tried fortune of the wars ; 

And by war’s fortune lost both love and life.” 

” Why then,” said Aeacus, “ convey him hence, 

To walk with lovers iti our fields of love, 

And spend the course of everlasting time 
Under green myrtle-trees and cypress shades.” 

“ No, no,” said Rhadamanth, “ it were not well, 

With loving souls to place a martialist : 

He died in war, and must to martial fields, 

Where wounded Hector lives in lasting pain, 

And Achilles’ Myrmidons do scour the plain.” 

Then Minos, mildest censor of the three, 

Made this device to end the difference : 

“ Send him,” quoth he, “ to ouv infernal king, 

To doom him as best seems his majesty.” 

To thi-s effect my passport straight was drawn. 

In keeping on my way to Pluto’s court, 

Through dreadful shades of ever-glooming night, 

I saw more sights than thousand tongues can tell, 

Or pens can write, or mortal hearts can think. 

Three ways there were : that on the righl-harid side 
Was ready way unto the ’foresaid fields. 

Where lovers live and bloody martialists ; 

But either sort contain’d within his bounds. 

The left-hand path, declining fearfully, 

Was ready downfall to tlie deepest hell, 

Where bloody Furies shake their whips of steel. 

And poor Ixion turns an endless wheel ; 

Where usurers are chok’d with melting gold, 

And wantons are embrac’d with ugly snakes, 

And murd’rers groan with never-killing wounds. 

And perjur’d wights scalded in boiling lead, 

And all foul sins with torments overwhelm’d. 

’Twixt these two ways I trod the middle path, 

Which brought me to the fair Elysian green, 
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In midst whereof there stands a stately tower, 

The walls of brass, the gates of adamant ; 

Here finding Pluto with hia Proserpine, 

I show’d my passport, humbled on my knee ; 
Whereat fair Proserpine began to smile. 

And begg’d that only she might give my doom : 
Pluto was pleas’d, and seal’d it with a kiss. 
Forthwith, Revenge, she rounded thee in th’ ear. 
And bad thee lead me through the gates of horn, 
Where dreams have passage in the silent night. 

No soonei had she spoke, but we were here — 

I wot not how — in twinkling of an eye. 

Revenge : Then know Andrea, that thou art arriv’d 
Where thou shalt see the author of thy death, 

Don Balthazar, the prince of Portingal, 

Depriv’d of life by Bellimperia. 

Here sit we down to see the mystery. 

And serve for Chorus in this tragedy. 


SCENE 1 1 — TIu Court of Spain . 

Enter Spanish Kino, General, Castile, and Hieronimo, 

King ; Now say, lord General, how fares our camp ? 

Gen. : All well, my sovereign liege, except some few 
That ate deceas’d by fortune of the war. 

King ; But what portends thy cheerful countenance, 

And posting to our presence thus in haste ? 

Speak, man, hath fortune given us victory ? 

Gen. ; Viclory, my liege, and tliat with little loss. 

King ; Our Portingals will pay us tribute then ? 

Gen. ; Tribute and wonted homage therewithal. 

Kino : Then bless’d be heaven and guider of the heavens, 
From whose fair influence such justice flows. 

Cast. : 0 multum dilecie Deo, tibi miliiat aether, 

Et conjwatae curvato poplite gentes 
Succumbunt ; recti soror set victoria juris. 

King : Thanks to my loving brother of Castile. 

But, General, unfold in brief discourse 
Your form of battle and your war’s success. 

That, adding all the pleasure of thy news 
Unto the height of former happiness. 

With deeper wage and greater dignity 
We may reward thy blissful chivalry. 

Gen. : Where Spain and Portingal do jointly knit 
Their frontiers, leaning on each other’s bound, 

There met our armies in their proud array : 

Both furnish’d well, both full of hope and fear, 

Both menacing alike With daring shows, 

Both vaunting sundry colours of device. 

Both cheerly sounding ti-umpets, drums, and fifes, 

Both raising dreadful clamours to the sky, 

That valleys, hills, and rivers made r&bound, 

And heav’n itself was frighted with the sound. 
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Our balllea both were pitch’d in squadron furni, 

Each corner strongly fenc’d with wings of shot ; 

But ere we join’d and came to push of pike, 

I brought a squadron of our readiest shot 
From out our rearward, to begin the fight ; 

They brought another wing t’ encounter us. 
Meanwhile, our ordnance play’d on either side. 

And captains strove to have dieir valours tried. 

Don Pedro, their chief horsemen’s colonel. 

Did with his cornet bravely make attempt 
To break the order of our battle ranks ; 

But Don Rogero, worthy man of war. 

March’d forth against him with our musketeers, 

And stopp’d the malice of his fell approach. 

While they maintain hot skirmish to and fro, 

Both battles join, and fall to handy-blows, 

Their violent shot resembling th’ ocean’s rage, 

When, roaring loud, and with a swelling tide, 

It beats upon the rampiers of huge rocks, 

And gapes to swallow neighbour-bounding lands. 

Now while Bellona rageth here and there, 

Thick storms of bullets ran like winter’s hail, 

And shiver’d lances dark the troubled air. 

Pede pes el cuspide cuspis ; 

Arma sonant amis, vir petiturque viro. 

On every side drop captains to the ground, 

And soldiers, some ill-maim’d, some slain outright : 
Here falls a body sunder’d from his head. 

There legs and arms lie bleeding on the grass. 

Mingled with weapons and unbowell’d steeds. 

That scatt’ring overspread the purple plain. 

In all this turmoil, three long hours and more. 

The victory to neither part inclin’d ; 

Till Don Andrea, with his brave lanciers. 

In their main battle made so great a breach. 

That, half dismay’d, the multitude retir’d : 

But Balthazar, the Portingals’ young prince. 

Brought rescue, and encourag’d them to stay. 
Here-hence tlie fight was eagerly renew’d. 

And in that conflict was Andrea slain : 

Brave man at arms, but weak to Balthazar. 

Yet while the prince, insulting over him, 

Breath’d out proud vaunts, sounding to our reproach, 
Friendship and hardy valour, join’d in one, 

Prick’d forth Horatio, our Knight marshal’s son, 

To challenge forth that prince in single fight. 

Not long between these twain the fight endur’d. 

But straight the prince was beaten from his horse. 

And forc’d to yield him prisoner to his foe. 

When he was taken, all the rest they fled, 

And our carbines pursu’d them to the death, 

Till, Phoebus waving to the western deep. 

Our trumpeters were charg’d to sound retreat. 

King : Thanks, good lord General, for these good news ; 
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And for some argument of more to come, 

TaJte this and wear it for thy sovereign’s sake. 

[Giffif him his chain. 

But tell me now, hast thou confirm’d a peace ? 

Gen. ; No peace, my liege, but peace conditional, 

That if with homage tribute be well paid, ' 

The fury of your forces will be stay’d : 

And to this peace their viceroy hath subscrib’d, 

[Gives the Kino a paper. 
And made a solemn vow that, during life. 

His tribute shall be truly paid to Spain. 

King : These words, these deeds, become thy person well. 

But now, knight marshal, frolic with thy king, 

For ’tis thy son that wins this battle’s prize. 

Hier. : Long may he live to serve my sovereign liege, 

And soon decay, unless he serve my liege. 

King : Nor thou, nor he, shall die without reward. 

[A tucket afar off. 

What means the warning of this trumpet’s sound ? 

Gen. : This tells me that your grace’s men of war, 

Such as war’s fortune hath reserv’d from death, 

Come marching on towards your royal seat. 

To show themselves before your majesty : 

For so I gave in charge at my depart. 

Whereby by demonstration shall appear, 

That all, except three hundred or few more, 

Are safe returned, and by their foes enrich’d. 

The Amy enters ; Bal'iiiazar, between Lorenzo and Horatio, captive. 
King : A gladsome sigh t ! I long to see them here. 

[They enter and pass by. 
Was that the warlike prince of Porlingal, 

That by our nephew was in triumph led ? 

Gen. ; It was, ray liege, the prince of Portingal. 

Kino : But what was he that on the other side. 

Held him by th’ arm, as partner of Ihc prize ? 

Hier, ; That was my son, my gracious sovereign ; 

Of whom though from his tender infancy 
My loving thoughts did never hope but well, 

He never pleas’d his father’s eyes till now, 

Nor fill’d my heart with over-cloying joys. 

King : Go, let them march once more about these walls, 

That, staying them, we may confer and talk 
Witli our brave prisoner and his doubie guard. 

Hieronimo, it greatly pleaseth us 
That in our victory thou have a share, 

By virtue of thy worthy son’s exploit. [Enters again. 

Bring hither the young prince of Portingal : 

The rest march on ; but, ere they be dismiss’d, 

We will bestow on every soldier 
Two ducats and on every leader ten. 

That they may know our largess welcomes them. 

[EMfunt all but Balthazar Lorenzo, and Horatio. 
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WelcoiiiCj Don Balthazar ! welcome, nephew I 
And thou, Horatio, tltou art welcome loo. 

Young prince, although thy father’s hard misdeeds, 

In keeping back the tribute that he owes. 

Deserve but evil measure at our hands, 

Yet shall thou know that Spain is honourable. 

Bai.. : The trespass that my father made in peace 
Is now controll’d by fortune of tlic wars ; 

And cards once dealt, it boots not ask why so. 

His men are slain, a wcak’ning to his realm ; 

His colours seiz’d, a blot unto his name ; 

His son distress’d, a cor’sive to his heart ; 

These punishments may clear his late offence. 

Kikg : Ay, Balthazar, if he observe this truce, 

Our peace will grow the stronger for these wars. 
Meanwhile live thou, though not in liberty, 

Yet free from bearing any servile yoke ; 

For in our hearing thy deserts were great, 

And in our sight thyself art gracious. 

Bau. ; And I shall study to deserve this grace. 

King : But tell me — for their holding makes me doubt — 
To which of these twain art thou prisoner ? 

Lor. : To me, my liege. 

Hor, : To me, my sovereign. 

Lor, : This hand first look his courser by the reins. 

Hor. : But first my lancc did put him from his lior.se. 

Lor. : I seiz’d his weapon, and enjoy’d it first. 

Hor. : But first I forc’d him lay his weapons clown. 

King : Let go his arm, upon our privilege. | T/ieji let him 
Say, worthy prince, to whether clid’sl thou yickl ? 

Bal. : To him m courtesy, to tliis perforce : 

He spake me fair, tliis other gave me .strokes ; 

He promis’d life, this other threaten’d death ; 

He won my love, this other conquer’d me. 

And, truth to say, I yield myself to both. 

Hier. : But that I know your grace for just and wise, 

And might seem partial in this difference, 

Enforc’d by nature and by law of arms 
My tongue should plead for young Horatio’s right : 

He hunted well that was a lion’s death, 

Not he that in a garment wore his skin j 
So hares may pull dead lions by the beard. 

King : Content thee, marshal, thou shall have no wrong ; 
And, for thy sake, thy son shall want no right. 

Will both abide the censure of my doom ? 

Lor. : I crave no better than your grace awards. 

Hor. : Nor I, although I sit beside my right. 

King : Then, by my judgment, thus your strife shall end ; 
You both deserve, and both shall have reward. 

Nephew, thou took’st his weapon and his horse : 

His weapons and his horse are thy reward. 

Horatio, thou did’st force him first to yield : 

His ransom therefore is thy valour’s fee ; 

Appoint the sura, as you shall both agree. 
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But, nephew, thou shall have the prince in guard, 

For thine estate best fitteth such a guest : 

Horatio’s house were small for all his train, 

Yet, in regard thy substance passeth his, 

And that just guerdon may befall desert, 

To him we yield the armour of the prince. 

How likes Don Balthazar of this device ? 

Bal, : Right well, my liege, if this proviso were, 

That Don Horatio bear us company, 

Whom I admire and love for chivalry. 

King : Horatio, leave him not that loves thee .so. — 

Now let us hence to see our soldiers paid. 

And feast our prisoner as our friendly guest. [Eveunt. 

SCENE II I . — The Court oj Portugal . 

Enter Vigerov, Alexandro, Villuppo. 

Vic, ; Is our ambassador despatch’d for Spain ? 

Alex. ; Two days, my liege, are past since his depart. 

Vic. ; And tribute-payment gone along with him ? 

Alex. ; Ay, my good lord 

Vic. : Then rest we here awhile in our unrest, 

And feed our sorrows with some inward sighs ; 

For deepest cares break never into tears. 

But wherefore sit I in a regal throne ? 

This better fits a wretch’s endless moan. 

[Falls to the ground. 

Yet this is higher than my fortunes reach. 

And therefore better than my state deserves. 

Ay, ay, this earth, image of melancholy, 

Seeks him whom fate.s adjudge to misery. 

Here let me lie ; now am I at the lowest. 

Quijacei in terra, non habel unde cculal 
In me consumpsit vires forluna nocendo : 

Ml superest ut jam possit obesse magis. 

Yes, Fortune may bereave me of my crown : 

Here, take it now ; — let Fortune do her worst, 

She will not rob me of this sable weed : 

O no, she envies none but pleasant things. 

Such is the folly of despiteful chance ! 

Fortune is blind, and sees not my deserts ; 

So is she deaf, and hears not my laments ; 

And could she hear, yet is she wilful-mad. 

And therefore will not pity my distress. 

Suppose that she could pity me, what then ? 

What help can be expected at her hands 
Whose foot is standing on a rolling stone. 

And mind more mutable than fickle winds ? 

Why wail I then, where’s hope of no redress ? 

O yes, complaining makes my grief seem less. 

My late ambition hath distain’d my faith ; 

My breach of faith occasion’d bloody wars ; 

Those bloody wars have spent my treasure ; 

And with my treasure my people’s blood ; 
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And with their blood, my joy and best belov’d. 

My best belov’d, ray sweet and only son. 

O, wherefore went I not to war myself? 

The cause was mine ; 1 might have died for both ; 

My years were mellow, his but young and green ; 

My death were natural, but his was forc’d. 

Alex. ; No doubt, my liege, but still the prince .suivive.s. 

Vic. : Survives ! ay, where ? 

Alex. ; In Spain — a prisoner by mischance of w;ir. 

Vic. : Then they have slain him for his father’s fault. 

Alex. ; That were a breach to common law of arms. 

Vic. : They reck no laws that meditate revenge. 

Alex. ; His ransom’s worth will stay from foul revenge. 

Vic. ; No ; if he liv’d, the news would soon be here. 

Alex. : Nay, evil news fly faster still than good. 

Vic. ; Tell me no more of news ; for he is dead. 

ViL. : My sovereign, pardon the author of ill news, 

And I’ll bewray the fortune of thy son. 

Vic. : Speak on, I’ll guerdon thee, whate’er it be : 

Mine ear is ready to receive ill news ; 

My heart grown hard ’gainst mischief’s battery. 

Stand up, I say, and tell thy tale at large. 

ViL. ; Then hear that truth which these mine eyes have seen : 
When both the armies were in battle join’d, 

Don Balthazar, amidst the thickest troops. 

To win renown did wondrous feats of arms ; 

Amongst the rest I saw him, hand to liand, 

In single fight with their lord-general ; 

Till Alexandro, that here counterfeits, 

Under the colour of a duteous friend 
Discharg’d his pistol at the prince’s back, 

As though he would have slain their general : 

But therewithal Don Balthazar fell down ; 

And when he fell, then we began to lly : 

But, had he liv’d, the day had sure been ours. 

Alex. ; O wicked forgery 1 O trait’rous miscreant ! 

Via. ; Hold thou thy peace ! But now, Villuppo, say, 

Where then became the carcase of my son f 
ViL : I saw them drag it to the Spanish tents. 

Vic. : Ay, ay, my nightly dreams have told me this. — 

Thou false, unkind, unthankful, trait’rous beast. 

Wherein had Balthazar offended thee 

That thou shouldst thus betray him to our foes ? 

Was’t Spanish gold that blearM so thine eyes 
That thou couldst see no part of our deserts ? 

Perchance, because thou art Terceira’s lord. 

Thou hadst some hope to wear this diadem, 

If first my son and then myself were slain ; 

But thy ambitious thought shall break thy neck. 

Ay, this was it that made thee spill his blood ; 

\Takes the crown and puts it on again. 
But I’ll now wear it till thy blood be spilt. 

Alex. : Vouchsafe, dread, sovereign, to hear me speak. 
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Vic. : Away with him ; his sight is second hell 
Keep him till we determine of his death ; 

If Balthazar be jdead, he shall not live. 

Villuppo, follow us for thy reward. 

ViL. : Thus have I with an envious, forged tale 
Deceiv’d the king, betray’d mine enemy, 

And hope for guerdon of my villany. 

SCENE tv 
Enter Horatio and Bellimperia, 

Bel. ; Signior Horatio, this is the place and hour. 

Wherein I must entreat thee to relate 
The circumstance of Don Andrea’s death, 

Who, living, was my garland’s sweetest flower. 

And in his death hath buried my delights. 

Hor. : For love of him and service to yourself, 

I nill refuse this heavy doleful charge ; 

Yet tears and sighs, I fear, will hinder me. 

When both our armies were enjoin’d in fight. 

Your worthy chevalier amidst the thickest, 

For glorious cause still aiming at the fairest, 

Was at the last by young Don Balthazar 
Encounter’d hand to hand : their fight was long, 

Their hearts were great, their clamours menacing. 

Their strength tiUke, their strokes both dangerous. 

But wrathful Nemesis, that wicked power. 

Envying at Andrea’s praise and worth, 

Gut short his life, to end his praise and worth. 

She, she herself, disguis’d in armour’s mask — 

As Pallas was before proud Pergamus — 

Brought in a fresh supply of halberdiers, 

Wliich paunch’d his horse, and ding’d him to the grouod. 
Then young Don Balthazar with ruthless rage, 

Taking advantage of his foe’s di-stress, 

Did finish what liis halberdiers begun, 

And left not, till Andrea’s life was done. 

Then, though too late, incens’d with just remorse, 

I with my band set forth against the prince. 

And brought him prisoner from his halberdiers. 

Bel. ; Would thou hadst slain him that so slew my love ! 

But then was Don Andrea’s carcase lost ? 

Hor, : No, that was it for which I chiefly strove, 

Nor stepp’d I back till I recover’d him : 

I took him up, and wound him in mine arms ; 

And wielding him unto my private tent, 

There laid him down, and dew’d him with my tears, 
And sigh’d and sorrow’d as became a friend. 

But neither friendly sorrow, sighs, nor tears 
Could win pale Death from his usurped right. 

Yet this I did, and less I could not do : 

I saw him honour’d with due funeral. 

This scarf I pluck’d from off his lifeless arm, 

And wear it in remembrance of my friend. 


[Exit Viceroy. 
[Exit, 
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Bel. ; I know the scarf : would he had kept it .still ; 

For had he liv’d, he would have kept it still, 

And worn it for his Bellimperia’s sake ; 

For ’twas my favour at his last depart. 

But now wear thou it both for him and me ; 

For after him thou hast deserv’d it best. 

But for thy kindness in his life and death, 

Be sure, while Bellimperia’s life endures, 

She will be Don Horatio’s thankful friend. 

Hon. : And, madam, Don Horatio will not slack 
Humbly to serve fair Bellimperia. 

But now, if your good liking stand thereto, 

I’ll crave your pardon to go seek the prince ; 

For so the duke, your father, gave me charge. 

Bel. ; Ay, go, Horatio, leave me here alone ; 

For solitude best fits my cheerless mood. [Exit Hon. 

Yet what avails to wail Andrea’s death. 

From whence Horatio proves my second love ? 

Had he not lov’d Andrea as he did. 

He could not sit in Bellimperia’s thoughts. 

But how can love find harbour in my breast. 

Till I revenge the death of my bclov’d ? 

Yes, second love shall further my revenge I 
I’ll love Horatio, my Andrea’s friend. 

The more to spite the prince that wrought his end. 

And where Don Balthazar, tlrat slew ray love, 

Himself now pleads for favour at my hands, 

He shall, in rigour of my just disdain, 

Reap long repentance for his murd’rous deed. 

For what was ’t else but murd’rous cowardice. 

So many to oppress one valiant knight, 

Without respect of honour in the fight ? 

And here he comes that murder’d my delight. 

Enter Lorenzo a«d Balthazar. 

Lor. ; Sister, what means this melancholy walk ? 

Bel. : That for a while I wish no company. 

Lor. : But here the prince is come to visit you, 

Bel. ; That argues that he lives in liberty. 

Bal. : No, madam, but in pleasing servitude. 

Bel. : Your prison then, belike, is your conceit. 

Bal. : Ay, by conceit my freedom is enthrall’d, 

Bel. : Then with conceit enlarge yourself again. 

Bal. : What, if conceit have laid my heart to gage ? 

Bel. : Pay that you borrow’d, and recover it. 

Bal. : I die, if it return from whence it lies. 

Bel. ; A heartless man, and live ? A miracle ! 

Bal. : Ay, lady, love can work such miracles. 

Lor. : Tush, tush, my lord ! let go these ambages, 

And in plain terms acquaint her with your love. 

Bel. ; What hoots complaint, when there’s no remedy ? 

Bal. ; Yes, to your gracious self must I complain, 

In whose fair answer lies my remedy ; 

On whose perfection all my thoughts attend ; 
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On whose aspect mine eyes find beauty’s bower ; 

In whose translucent breast my heart is lodg’d. 

Bel. : Alas, my lordj these are but words of course, 

And but device to drive me from this place. 

{She, ingoing in, /el’s fall her glove, Horatio, 

coming out, takes up. 

Hor. ; Madam, your glove. 

Bel. : Thanks, good Horatio ; take it for thy pains. 

Bal. ; Signior Horatio stoop’d in happy time ! 

Hor. ; I reap’d more grace than I deserv’d or hop’d. 

Lor, ; My lord, be not dismay’d for what is past ; 

You know that women oft arc humorous ; 

These clouds will overblow with little wind : 

Let me alone. I’ll scatter them myself. 

Meanwhile, let us devise to spend the time 
In some delightful sports and revelling. 

Hor. ; The kingj my lords, is coining hither straight, 

To feast the Portingal ambassador ; 

Things were in readiness before I came. 

Bal. : Then here it fits us to attend the king, 

To welcome hither our ambassador. 

And learn my father and my country’s health. 

SCENE V 

Enter the Banquet, Trumpets, the King, and Ambassador. 

Kino : See, lord Ambassador, how Spain entreats 
Their prisoner Balthazar, thy viceroy’s son : 

We pleasure more in kindness than in wars, 

Amb. : Sad is our king, and Portingal laments, 

Supposing that Don Balthazar is slain. 

Bal. ; So am I ! — slain by beauty’s tyranny. 

You see, my lord, how Balthazar is slain : 

I frolic with the Duke of Castile’s son, 

Wrapp’d every hour in pleasures of the court, 

And grac’d with favours of his majesty. 

King. ; Put off your greetings, till our feast be done ; 

Now come and sit with us, and taste our cheer. 

[.S'li to the banquet. 

Sit down, young prince, you are our second guest ; 

Brother, sit down ; and, nephew, lake your place, 

Signior Horatio, wait thou upon our cup ; 

For well thou hast deserved to be honour’d. 

Now, lordings, fall to ; Spain is Portugal, 

And Portugal is Spain : we both are friends ; 

Tribute is paid, and wc enjoy our right. 

But where is old Hieronimo, our marshal ? 

He promis’d us, in honour of our guest. 

To grace our banquet with some pompous jest. 

[Enter Hieronimo with a drum, three knights, each his scutcheon ; 
then he fetches three kings, they take their crowns and them captive. 

Hieronimo, this masque contents mine eye, 

Although I sound not well the mystery. 
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Hier. : The first arm’d knight, that hung his scutcheon up, 

1 He lakes the scutcheon and gives it to the Kino . 
Was English Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 

Who, when King Stephen bore sway in Albion, 

Arriv’d with five and twenty thousand men 
In Portingal, and by success of war 
Enforc’d the king, then but a Saracen, 

To bear the yoke of the English monarchy. 

King : My lord of Portingal, by this you see 

That which may comfort both your king and you. 

And make your late discomfort seem the less. 

But say, Hieronimo, what was the next ? 

Hibr. : The second knight, that hung his scutcheon up, 

[He doth as he did before. 

Was Edmond, Earl of Kent in Albion, 

When English Richard wore the diadem. 

He came likewise, and razM Lisbon walls, 

And took the King of Portingal in fight ; 

For which and other such-like service done 
He after was created Duke of York. 

King ; This is another special argument, 

That Portingal may deign to bear our yoke. 

When it by little England hath been yok’d. 

But now, Hieronimo, what were the last ? 

Hier. ; The third and last, not least, in our account, 

[Doing as before. 

Was, as the rest, a valiant Englishman, 

Brave John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, 

As by his scutcheon plainly may appear. 

He with a puissant army came to Spain, 

And took our King of Castile prisoner. 

Amd. ; This is an argument for our viceroy 
That Spain may not insult for her succe.s.s. 

Since English warriors hkewise conquer’d Spain, 

And made them bow their knees to Albion. 

King ; Hieronimo, I drink to thee for this device. 

Which hath pleas’d botli the ambassador and me : 

Pledge me, Hieronimo, if thou love thy king. 

[Takes the cup ofil-IORATio. 
My lord, I fear we sit but over-long. 

Unless our dainties were more delicate ; 

But welcome are you to the best we have. 

Now let us in, that you may be despatch’d ; 

I think our council is already set. [Exeunt omnes. 


SCENE VI 

Ghost of Andrea, Revenge. 

Andrea ; Gome we for this from depth of underground, 
To see him feast that gave me my death’s wound ? 
These pleasant sights are sorrow to my soul : 

Nothing but league, and love, and banqueting ? 
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Revenge ; Be still, Andrea ; ere we go from hence, 

I’ll turn their friendship into fell despite, 

Their love to mortal hate, their day to night. 

Their hope into despair, their peace to war, 

Their joys to pain, their blisb to misery. 

ACT II 

SCENE I 

Enter Lohenzo and Balthazar. 

Lor. : My lord, though Bellimperia seem thus coy, 

Let reason hold you in your wonted joy : 

In time the savage bull sustains the yoke. 

In time all haggard hawks will stoop to lure. 

In time small wedges cleave the hardest oak. 

In time the flint is pierc’d with softest shower. 

And she in time will fall from her disdain. 

And rue the suff’rance of your friendly pain. 

Bal. : No, she is wilder, and more hard withal, 

Than beast, or bird, or tree, or stony wall. 

But wherefore blot I Bellimperia’s name ? 

It is my fault, not she, that merits blame. 

My feature is not to content her sight. 

My words arc rude, and work her no delight. 

The lines I send her are but harsh and ill, 

Such as do drop from Pan and Marsyas’ quill. 

My presents are not of sufficient cost. 

And being worthless, all my labour’s lost. 

Yet might she love me for my valiancy ; 

Ay, but that’s slander’d by captivity. 

Yet might she love me to content her sire : 

Ay, but her reason masters his desire. 

Yet might she love me as her brother’s friend : 

Ay, but her hopes aim at some other end. 

Yet might she love me to uprear her state : 

Ay, but perhaps she hopes some nobler mate. 

Yet might she love me as her beauty’s thrall : 

Ay, but I fear she cannot love at all. 

Lor. ; My lord, for my sake leave this ecstasy, 

And doubt not but we’ll find some remedy. 

Some cause there is that lets you not be lov’d ; 
First that must needs be known, and then remov’d. 
What, if my sister love some other knight ? 

Bal. ; My summer’s day will turn to winter’s night. 
Lor. ; I have already found a stratagem, 

To sound the bottom of this doubtful theme. 

My lord, for once you shall be rul’d, by me ; 

Hinder me not, whate’er you hear or see. 

By force or fair means will I cast about 
To find the truth of all this question out. 

Ho, Pedringano ! 

Ped. : Signior ! 

Lor. : Vim qui presto. 
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Ped. : Hath your lordship any service Lo couimancl me ? 

Lon. : Ay, Pedringano, service of import ; 

And — not to spend the lime in trifling words — 

Thus stands the case : It is not long, thou know’st, 

Since I did shield thee from my father’s wrath, 

For thy conveyance in Andrea’s love, 

For which thou wert adjudg’d to punishment ; 

I stood betwixt thee and thy punishment, 

And since, thou know’st how I have favour’d thee. 

Now to these favours will I add reward. 

Not with fair words, but store of golden coin, 

And lands and living join’d with dignities, 

If thou but satisfy my just demand ; 

Tell truth, and have me for thy lasting friend. 

Fed. : Whatc’er it be your lordship shall demand. 

My bounden duty bids me tell the truth. 

If case it lie in me to tell the truth. 

Lor. ; Then, Pedringano, this is my demand ; 

V/hom loves my sister Bellimperia ? 

For she reposetli all her trust in thee. 

Speak, man, and gain both friendship and reward : 

I mean, whom loves she in Andrea’s place ? 

Ped. : Alas, my lord, since Don Andrea’s cleath 
I have no credit with her as before ; 

And therefore know not, if she love or no. 

Lor. ; Nay, if thou dally, then I am thy foe, 

[Drrtiui his sword. 

And fear shall force what friendship cannot win : 

Thy death shall bury what thy life conceals ; 

Thou diest for more esteeming her than me. 

Ped. ; O, stay, my lord. 

Lor. : Yet speak the truth, and I will guerdon thec, 

And shield thec from whatever can cii.sue, 

And will conceal whate’er proceeds from thee. 

But if thou dally once again, thou diest. 

Ped. : If rnadam Bellimperia be in love 

Lor. ; What, villain ! ifs and ands ? 

Ped. : O, stay, my lord, she loves Horatio. 

, [Balthazar starts back. 

Lor. : What, Don Horatio, our -knight marshal’s son ? 

Ped. ; Even him, my lord. 

Lor. : Now say, but how know’st thou he is her love ? 

And thou shall find roe kind and liberal : 

Stand up, I say, and fearless tell the truth. 

Ped. : She sent him letters, which myself perus’d. 

Full-fraught with lines and arguments of love, 

Preferring him before Prince Balthazar. 

Lor. : Swear on this cross that what thou say’st is true ; 

And that thou wilt conceal what thou hast told. 

Ped. : I swear to both, by him that made us all. 

Lor. : In hope thine bath is true, here’s thy reward : 

But if I prove thee perjur’d and unjust, 
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This very sword, whereon thou toofc'st thine oath. 

Shall be the worker of thy tragedy. 

Ped. : What I have said is true, and shall — for me — 

Be still conceal’d from Bellimperia. 

Besides, your honour’s liberality 
Deserves my duteous service, ev’n till death. 

Lor. ; Let this be all that thou shalt do for me : 

Be watchful, when and where these lovers meet. 

And give me notice in some secret sort. 

Pld. : I will, my lord. 

Lor. : Then shalt thou find that I am liberal. 

Thou know’st that I can more advance thy state 
Than she ; be therefore wise, and fail me not. 

Go and attend her, as thy custom is. 

Lest absence make her think thou dost amiss. 

[Exit Pedringano 

Why so : tarn armis quatn ingenio : 

Where words prevail not, violence prevails ; 

But gold doth more than either of them both. 

How likes Prince Balthazar this stratagem ? 

Bac. ; Both well and ill ; it makes me glad and sad ; 

Glad, that I know the hind’rer of my love ; 

Sad, that I fear she hates me whom I love. 

Glad, that I know on whom to be reveng’d ; 

Sad, that she’ll fly me, if I take revenge. 

Yet must I take revenge, or die myself, 

For love resisted grows impatient. 

I think Horatio be my destin’d plague : 

First, in his hand he brandishW a sword. 

And with that sword he fiercely waged war, 

And in that war he gave me dang’rous wounds. 

And by those wounds he forced me to yield. 

And by my yielding I became his slave. 

Now in his mouth he carries pleasing words, 

Which pleasing words do harbour sweet conceits, 

Which sweet conceits are lim’d with sly deceits, 

Which sly deceits smooth Bellimperia’s ears. 

And through her ears dive down into her heart, 

And in her heart set him, where 1 should stand. 

Tims hath he ta’en my body by his force, 

And now by sleight would captivate my soul ; 

But in his fall I’ll tempi the destinies. 

And either lose my life, or win my love. 

Lor, ; Let’s go, my lord ; your slaying stays revenge. 

Do you but follow me, and gain your love ; 

Her favour must be won by his remove. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Enter Horatio a«<f Belumperia. 

Hor. : Now, madam, since by favour of your love 
Our hidden smoke is turn’d to open flame. 

And that with looks and words we feed our thought 
(Two chief contents, where more cannot be had) : 
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Thus, in the midst of love’s fair blandishments, 

Why show you sign of inward langulshmcnts ? 

[Pkdringano t/iowcih ail to the Prince nnil 
Lorenzo, planus them in secret. 
Bel, : My heart, sweet friend, is like a ship at sea : 

She wisheth port, where, riding all at ease, 

She may repair what stormy times have worn. 

And leaning on the shore, may sing with joy. 

That pleasure follows pain, and bliss annoy. 

Possession of thy love is th’ only port. 

Wherein my heart, with fears and hopes long toss’d, 

Each hour doth wish and long to make resort. 

There to repair the joys that it hath lost. 

And, sitting safe, to sing in Cupid’s quire 
That sweetest bliss is crown of love’s desire. 

[Balthazar and Lorenzo above. 
BaL, ’. O sleep, mine eyes, see not my love profan’d ; 

Be deaf, my ears, hear not my discontent ; 

Die, heart : another joys what thou deserv’st. 

Lor. : Watch still, mine eyes, to see this love disjoin’d ; 

Hear still, mine ears, to hear them both lament ; 

Live, heart, to joy at fond Horatio’s fall. 

Bel. ; Why stands Horatio speechless all this while ? 

PIOR. The less I speak, the more I meditate. 

Bel. : But whereon dost thou chiefly meditate ? 

Hor. : On dangers past, and pleasures to ensue. 

Bal. ; On pleasures past, and dangers to ensue. 

Bel. ; What dangers and what pleasures dost thou mean ? 
Hor. I Dangers of war, and pleasures of our love. 

Lor. ; Dangers of death, but pleasures none at all. 

Bel. : Let dangers go, thy war shall be with me : 

But such a war, as breaks no bond of peace. 

Speak thou fair words, I’ll cross them with fair words ; 

Send thou sweet looks. I’ll meet them with .sweet looks ; 
Write loving lines. I’ll answer loving lines ; 

Give me a kiss, I’ll countercheck thy kiss : 

Be this our warring peace, or peaceful war. 

Hor. : But, gracious madam, then appoint the field, 

Where trial of this war shall first be made. 

Bal. ; Ambitious viUain, how his boldness grows ! 

Bel. : Then be thy father’s pleasant bow’r the field, 

Where first we vow’d a mutual amity ; 

The court were dangerous, that place is safe. 

Our hour shall be, when Vesper ’gins to rise, 

That summons home distressful travellers : 

There none shall hear us but the harmless birds ; 

Haply the gentle nightingale 
Shall carol us asleep, ere we be ware, 

And, singing with the prickle at her breast, 

Tell our delight and mirthful dalliance ; 

Till then each hour will seem a year and more. 

Hor. : But, honey .sweet and honourable love, 

Return tve now into your father’s sight : 

Dang’rous suspicion waits on our delight. 
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Lor. ; Ay, danger mixed witli jealous despite 

Shall send thy soul into eternal night. [Exeunt. 

SCENE HI 

Enter Kino of Spain, Portuoal Ambassador, Don Cyprian, etc. 
King : Brother of Castile, to the prince’s love 
What says your daughter Bellimperia ? 

Cyp. ; Although she coy it, as becomes her kind, 

And yet dissemble that she loves the prince, 

I doubt not, I, but she will stoop in time. 

And were she froward, which she will not be, 

Yet herein shall she follow my advice. 

Which is to love him, or forgo my love. 

King : Then, lord Ambassador of Portingal, 

Advise thy king to make this marriage up. 

For strength’ning of our late-confirmM league ; 

I know no better means to make us friends. 

Her dowry shall be large and liberal : 

Besides that she is daughter and half-heir 
Unto our brother here, Don Cyprian, 

And shall enjoy the moiety of his land, 
ni grace her marriage with an uncle’s gift. 

And this it is — in case the match go forward — : 

The tribute which you pay, shall be releas’d ; 

And if by Balthazar she have a son, 

I-Ie shall enjoy the kingdom after us. 

Amb. : I’ll make the motion to my sovereign liege, 

And work it, if my counsel may prevail. 

Kino ; Do so, my loid, and if he give consent, 

I hope his presence here will honour us. 

In celebration of the nuptial day ; 

And let himself determine of the lime. 

Amb. ; Will’t please your grace command me ought beside ? 

King ; Commend me to the king, and so farewell. 

But where’s Prince Balthazar to take his leave ? 

Amb. ; That is perform’d already, my good lord. 

Kino ; Amongst the rest of what you have in charge, 

The prince’s ransom must not be forgot : 

Thai’s none of mine, but his that took him prisoner ; 

And well his forwardness deserves reward : 

It was Horatio, our knight marshal’s son. 

Amb. : Between us there’s a price already pitch’d, 

And shall be sent with all convenient speed. 

King : Then once again farewell, ray lord. 

Amb. : Farewell, my lord of Castile, and the rest. [Exit. 

King : Now, brother, you must'take some little pains 
To win fair Bellimperia from her will : 

Young virgins must be rulfed by their friends. 

The prince is amiable, and loves her well ; 

If she neglect him and forgo his love. 

She both will wrong her own estate and ours. 

Therefore, whiles I do entertain the prince 
With greatest pleasure that our court affords, 
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Endeavour you to win your daughter’s thought ; 

If she give back, all this will corac to naught. \E.xeAint. 

SCENE IV 

Enter Horatio, Bellimperia, and Pedringano . 

Hor. : Now that the night begins with sable wings 
To overcloud the brightness of the sun, 

And that in darkness pleasures may be done : 

Come, Bellimperia, let us to the bow’r. 

And there in safety pass a pleasant hour. 

Bel. : I follow thee, my love, and will not back. 

Although my fainting heart controls my soul. 

Hor. : Why, make you doubt of Pedringano’s faith ? 

Bel. ; No, he is as trusty as my second self. — 

Go, Pedringano, watch without the gate. 

And let us know if any make approach. 

Bed. (aside) ; Instead of watching. I’ll deserve more gold 

By fetching Don Lorenzo to this match. [Exit Pedringano. 
Hor. : What means my love ? 

Bel. ; I know not what myself ; 

And yet my heart foretells me some mischance. 

Hor, ; Sweet, say not so ; fair fortune is our friend, 

And heav’ns have shut up day to pleasure us. 

The stars, thou see’st, hold back their twinkling shine, 

And Luna hides herself to pleasure us. 

Bel. : Thou hast prevail’d ; I’ll conquer my misdoubt. 

And in thy love and counsel drown my fear. 

I fear no more ; love now is all my thoughts. 

Why sit we not ? for pleasure askelh ease. 

Hor. : The more thou sitt’st within these leafy bowers. 

The more will Flora deck it with her flowers. 

Bel, : Ay, but if Flora spy Horatio here. 

Her jealous eye will think I sit too near. 

Hor. ; Hark, madam, how the birds record by night, 

For joy that Bellimperia sits in sight. 

Bel, : No, Cupid counterfeits the nightingale. 

To frame sweet music to Horatio’s tale. 

Hor. ; If Cupid sing, then Venus is not far : 

Ay, thou art Venus, or some fairer star. 

Bel. : If I be Venus, thou must needs be Mars, 

And where Mars reigneth, there must needs be wars. 

Hor. : Then thus begin our wars ; put forth thy hand. 

That it may combat with my ruder hand. 

Bel. : Set forth thy foot to try the push of mine. 

Hor. : But first my looks shall combat against thine. 

Bel. : Then ward thyself : I dart this kiss at thee. 

Hor. ; Thus 1 retort the dart thou threw’sl at me. 

Bel, : Nay, then to gain the glory of the field. 

My twining arms shall yoke and make thee yield. 

Hor. : Nay, then my arms are large and strong withal : 

Thus elms by vines are compass’d, till they fall. 

Bel. ; O, let me go ; for in my troubled eyes 
Now may’st thou read that life in passion dies. 
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Hor. : O, stay a while, and. I will die with thee ; 

So shalt thou yield, and yet have conquer’d me. 

Bel. : Who’s there ? Pedringano 1 we are betray’d ! 

Enter Lorenzo, Balthazar, Serberine, Pedringano, disguised. 
Lor. : My lord, away with her, take her aside.— 

O, sir, forbear ; your valour is already tried. 

Quickly despatch, my masters. 

[Th^ kang him in the arbour. 
Hor. : What, will you murder me ? 

Lor. : Ay, thus, and thus : these are the fruits of love. 

[ They stab him, 

Bel. ; O, save his life, and let me die for him I 
O, save him, brother ; save him, Balthazar : 

I lov’d Horatio ; but he lov’d not me. 

Bal. : But Balthazar loves Beilimperia. 

Lor. ; Although his life were still ambitious-proud, 

Yet is he at the highest now he is dead. 

Bel. : Murder ! murder ! Help, Hieronimo, help ! 

Lor. ; Gome, stop her mouth ; away with her. \^Exeunt. 

SOENE V 

Enter Hieronimo in his shirt, etc. 

Hier. : What outcries pluck me from my naked bed. 

And chill my throbbing heart with trembling fear. 

Which never danger yet could daunt before ? 

Who calls Hieronimo ? speak, here 1 am. 

I did not slumber ; therefore ’twas no dream. 

No, no, it was some woman cried for help ; 

And here within this garden did she cry ; 

And in this garden must I rescue her. — 

But stay, what raurd’rous spectacle is this ? 

A man bang’d up and all the murd’rers gone I 
And in my bower, to lay the guilt on me 1 
This place was made for pleasure, not for death. 

[dJe cuts him down. 

Those garments that he wears I oft have seen — ; 

Alas, it is Horatio, my sweet son ! 

O no, but he that whilom was my son ! 

O, was it thou that call’dst me from my bed ? 

0 speak, if any spark of life remain : 

1 am thy father ; who hath slain my son ? 

What savage monster, not of human kind, 

Hath here been glutted with thy harmless blood. 

And left thy bloody corpse dishonour’d here, 

For me, amidst these dark and deathful shades, 

To drown thee with an ocean of my tears ? 

O heav’ns, why made you night to cover sin ? 

By day this deed of darkness had not been. 

O earth, why didst thou not in time devour 
The vild profaner of this sacred bow’r ? 

O poor Horatio, what hadst thou misdone. 

To leese thy life, ere life was new begun ? 
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O wiclced butcher, whatsoe’er thou werl, 

How could thou strangle virtue and desert ? 

Ay me most wretched, tliat have lost my joy, 

In leesing my Horatio, my sweet boy ! 

Enter Isabella. 

IsAB. : My husband’s absence makes my liearl to throb 
Hieronimo 1 

Hu 5R. ! Here, Isabella, help me to lament ; 

Por sighs are stopp’d, and all my tears are spent. 
IsAB. : What world of grief 1 my son Horatio ! 

O, where’s the author of this endless woe ? 

Hier, : To know the author were some ease of grief ; 

For in revenge my heart would find relief. 

IsAB. : Then is he gone ? and is my son gone too ? 

O, gush out, tears, fountains and floods of tears ; 
Blow, sighs, and raise an everlasting storm ; 

For outrage fits our cursM wretchedness. 

[Aji me, Hieronimo, sweet husband, speak ! 

Hjer. : He supp’d with us to-night, frolic and merry. 

And said he would go visit Balthazar 

At the duke’s palace : there the prince doth lodge, 

He had no custom to stay out so late : 

He may be in his chamber ; some go see. 

Roderigo, ho I 

Enter Pedro and jAauEs. 

IsAB. ; Ay me, he raves 1 sweet Hietonimo. 

Hier. ; True, all Spain takes note of it. 

Besides, he is so generally belov’d ; 

His majesty the other day did grace him 
With waiting on his cup : these be favours, 

Which do assure me he cannot be short-Uv’d. 

IsAB. : Sweet Hietonimo ! 

Hier. ; I wonder how this fellow got his clothes ! — 

Sirrah, sirrah. I’ll know the truth of all ; 
f agues, run to the Duke of Castile’s presently. 

And bid my son Horatio to come home : 

1 and his mother have had strange dreams to-night, 

Do ye hear me, sir ? 

Jaques. ; Ay, sir. 

Hier. : Well, sir, be gone, 

Pedro, come hither ; know’st thou who this is 
Fed. ; Too well, sir. 

Hier. : Too well! who, who is it? Peace, Isabella ! 

May, blush not, man. 

Fed. : It is my lord Horatio. 

Hier, : Ha, ha, St. James ! but this doth make me laugh. 
That there are more deluded than myself. 

Ped. ; Deluded? 

Hier. : Ay ; 

I would have sworn myself, within this hour, 

That this had been my son Horatio : 

His garments are so like. 

Ha ! are they not great persuasions ? 
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IsATj. : 0, would to God it were not so ! 

HrER. : li^ere not, Isabella ? dost thou dream it is ? 

Can thy soft bosom entertain a thought. 

That such a black deed of mischief should be done 
On one so pure and spotless as our son ? 

Away, I am ashamed. 

IsAB. ; Dear Ilieronimo, 

Cast a more serious eye upon thy grief : 

Weak apprehension gives but weak relief. 

Hier. ; It was a man, sure, that was hang'd up here ; 

A youth, as I remember : I cut him down. 

If it should prove my son now after all — 

Say you ? say you ? —Light ! lend me a taper ,- 
Let me took again. — 0 God ! 

Confusion, mischief, torment, death and hell. 

Drop all your stings at once in my cold bosom. 

That now is stiff with horror : kill me quickly t 
Be gracious to me, thou infective night. 

And drop this deed of murder down on me. 

Gird in my waste of grief with thy large darkness. 

And let me not survive to see the light 
May put me in the mind I had a sen. 

IsAB. : 0 sweet Horatio I 0 my dearest son ! 

Hier. : How strangely had I lost my way to grief! ] 

Sweet, lovely rose, ill-pluck’d before tliy time, 

Fair, worthy son, not conquer’d, but betray’d, 

I’ll kiss thee now, for words with tears arc stay’d, 

IsAB. : And I’ll close up the glasses of his sight, 

For once these eyes were only my delight. 

Hier. : See’st thou this handkercher besmear’d with blood ? 

It shall not from me, till I take revenge. 

See’st thou those wounds that yet are bleeding fresh ? 

I’ll not entomb them, till I have revenge. 

Then will I joy amidst my discontent ; 

Till then my sorrow never shall be spent. 

IsAB. ; The heav’ns are just ; murder cannot be hid : 

Time is the author both of truth and right, 

And time will bring this treachery to light. 

Hier. ; Meanwhile, good Isabella, cease thy plaints. 

Or, at the least, dissemble them awhile : 

So shall we sooner find the practice out, 

And learn by whom all this was brought about. 

Come, Isabel, now let us take him up, [They take him up. 

And bear him in from out this curseil place. 

I’ll say his dirge ; singing fits not this case. 

0 aliguis mihi guas pulchrum ver educat herbar, 

[Hieronimo sets his breast unto his sword. 
Misceat, el nostro detur medicim dolori ; 

Aut, si quifaciunt annorum oblivia, succos 
Praebeat; ipse metam magnum quaecunque per orbem 
Gramina Sol pulchras ejfert in luminis oras ; 

Ipse bibam quicquid meditatur saga veneni, 

Quicquid et herbarum vi caeca nenia nectit : 
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Omnia perpctiar, lethuni guoque, dum seuxel onmii' 

Master in exthicto moriatur paciore sensus . — 

Ergo iuos ocvlos nnnquam, mea vita, vidcbo, 

El taa perpetuus sepeliml lumina somnus ? 

Emorinr tecum : sic, sic jiwat ire sub umbras , — 

AUamen absistam properato cedere letho, 

Me mortem vindicia tuam tarn rtulla sequatur, 

[Here he throws it from him and bears the body away. 

- SCENE VI 

Ghost of Andrea, Revenge. 

Andrea ; Brought’st thou me hither to increase my pain ? 

I look’d that Balthazar should have been slain ; 

But ’tis my friend Horatio that is slain, 

And. they abuse fair Bellimperia, 

On whom I doted more than all the world, 

Because she lov’d me more than all the world. 

Revenge : Thou talk’st of harvest, when the corn is green : 

The end is crown of every work, well done ; 

The sickle comes not, till the corn be ripe. 

Be still ; and ere I lead thee from this place. 

I’ll show thee Balthazar in heavy case. 

ACT III 

SCENE I.— -T/ie Court of Portugal 
filter Viceroy of Portjnoal, Noble.s, Ale.xandro, Vu.luppo. 

Vic. : Infortunate condition of king.s. 

Seated amidst so many helpless doubts ! 

First we arc plac’d upon extrenie.st height, 

And oft supplanted with exceeding hate, 

But ever subject to the wheel of chance ; 

And at our highest never joy we so, 

As we both doubt and dread our overthrow. 

So striveth not the waves with sundry winds, 

As fortune toileth in the affairs of kings, 

That would be fear’d, yet fear to be belov’d, 

Sith fear or love to kings is flattery. 

For instance, lordings, look upon your king. 

By hate deprived of his dearest son. 

The only hope of our successive line. 

Nob. : I had not thought that Alexandro’s heart 
Had been envenom’d with such extreme hate ; 

But now I see that words have several works. 

And there’s no credit in the countenance. 

ViL. : No ; for, my lord, had you beheld the train, 

ThatfeignM love had colour’d in his looks, 

■When he in camp consorted Balthazar, 

Far more inconstant had you thought the sun. 

That hourly coasts the centre of the earth. 

Than Alexandro’s purpose to the prince. 

Vic. : No more, Villuppo, thou hast said enough. 

And with thy words thou slay’st our wounded thoughts. 
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Nor ijliall I longer dally with the world, 

Procrastinating Alexaiidro’s death : 

Go some of you, and fetch the traitor forth, 

That, as he is condemned, he may die. 

Enter Alkxandro, with a Nobleman and halberts. 

Nob. : In such extremes will nought but patience serve. 

Alex. ; But in extremes what patience shall I use ? 

Nor discontents it me to leave the world, 

With whom there nothing can prevail but wrong. 

Nob. : Yet hope the best. 

Alex. : ’Tis heaven is my hope : 

As for the earth, it is too much infect 
To yield me hope of any of her mould. 

Vic. : Why linger ye ? bring forth that daring fiend. 

And let him die for his accursed deed. 

Alex. ; Not that I fear the extremity of death 
(For nobles cannot stoop to servile fear) 

Do I, O king, thus discontented live. 

But this, O this, torments my labouring soul. 

That thus I die su.spected of a sin. 

Whereof, as heav’ns have luiown my secret thoughts. 

So am I free from this suggestion. 

ViG. : No more, I say ! to the tortures 1 when ? 

Bind him, and burn his body in those flames, 

[They bind him to the stake. 
That shall prefigure those unquenchM fires 
Of Phlegetlion, prepared for his soul. 

Alex. : My guiltless death will be aveng’d on thee, 

On thee, Villuppo, that hath malic’d thus, 

Or for thy meed hast falsely me accus’d. 

ViL. : Nay, Alexandro, if thou menace me, 

I’ll lend a hand to send thee to the lake. 

Where those thy words shall perish with thy works : 

Injurious traitor ! monstrous homidice ! 

Enter Ambassador. 

Amb. ; Stay, hold a while ; 

And here — with pardon of his majesty — 

Lay hands upon Villuppo. 

Vio. : Ambassador, 

What new.s hath urg’d this sudden enterance ? 

Amb. ; Know, sovereign lord, that Balthazar doth live, 

Vic. : What say’st thou ? liveth Balthazar our son ? 

Amb. : Your highness’ son. Lord Balthazar, doth live ; 

And, well entreated in the court of Spain, 

Humbly commends him to your majesty. 

These eyes beheld — and these my followers — ; 

With these, the letters of the king’s commends 

[Girei him letters. 

Are happy witnesses of his highness’ health. 

[The King looks on the letters, and proceeds. 
Vic. : “ Thy son doth live, your tribute is received ; 

Thy peace is made, and we are satisfied. 

The rest resolve upon as things proposM 
For both our honours and thy benefit.” 
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Ami!. : These are his highness’ farther articles. 

[He gives him more Irllers. 
Vio. : Accurshd wretch, to intimate these ills 
Against the life and reputation 
Of noble Alexandro I Come, my lord, unbind him : 

Let him unbind thee, that is bound to death, 

To make a quital for thy discontent. [ L/ifij unbind him^ 

Alex. : Dread lord, in kindness you could do no less, 

Upon report of such a damnfed fact ; 

But thus we see our innocence hath sav’d 
The hopeless life which tliou, ViUuppo, sought 
By thy suggestions to have massacred. 

Vio. : Say, false Villuppo, wherefore didst thou thus 
Falsely betray Lord Alexandro’s life? 

Him, whom thou know’st that no unkindness else, 

But ev’n the slaughter of our dearest son, 

Could once have mov’d us to have misconceiv’d. 

Alex. : Say, treacherous Villuppo, tell the king ; 

Wherein hath Alexandro us’d thee ill ? 

ViL. : Rent with remembrance of so foul a deed, 

My guilty soul submits me to thy doom : 

For not for Alexandro’s injuries. 

But for reward and hope to be preferr’d, 

Thus have I shamelessly hazarded his life. 

Vio. ; Which, viilain, shall be ransom’d with thy death — : 

And not so mean a torment as we here 
Devis’d for him who, thou .said’st, slew our son, 

But with the bitt’rest torments and extremes 
That may be yet invented for thine end. 

[ALii-KANUKO seems to entrciU. 

Entreat me not ! go, take the traitor hence : 

[Exit Vii.i.ut’Po. 

And, Alexandro, let us honour thee 
With public notice of thy loyalty. — 

To end those things articulated here 
By out great lord, the mighty King of Spain, 

Wc with our council will deliberate. 

Come, Alexandro, keep us company. [Exeunt. 

scene II 
Enter Hieronimo. 

Hier. ; O eyes ! no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears } 

O life ! no life, but lively form of death ; 

O world ! no world, but mass of public wrongs, 

Confus’d and fill’d with murder and misdeeds ! 

O sacred heav’ns 1 if this unhallow’d deed, 

If this inhuman and barbarous attempt. 

If this Incomparable murder thus 
Of mine, but now no more my son, 

Shall unreveal’d and unrevenged pass, 

How should we term your dealings to be just, 

If you unjustly deal with those that in your justice trust ? 
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The night, sad secretary to my moans, 

With direful visions wakes mv vexM soul. 

And with the wounds of my distressful son 
Solicits me for notice of his death. 

The ugly fiends do sally forth of hell. 

And frame my steps to unfrequented paths. 

And fear my heart with fieree inflamed thoughts. 

The cloudy day my discontents records, 

Early begins to register my dreams, 

And drive me forth to seek the murtherer. 

Eyes, life, world, heav’ns, hell, night, and day. 

See, searcli, shew, send some man, some mean, that may — 

[A letter falleth. 

What’s here ? a letter ? tush ! it is not so ! — 

A letter written to Hieronimo 1 [Red ink. 

“ For want of ink, receive this bloody writ ; 

Me hath my hapless brother hid from thee ; 

Revenge thyself on Balthazar and him : 

For these were they that murderdd thy son. 

Hieronimo, revenge Horatio’s death, 

And better fare than Bellimperia doth.” 

What means this unexpected miracle ? 

My son slain by Lorenzo and the prince 1 
What cause had they Horatio to malign ? 

Or what might move thee, Bellimpena, 

To accuse thy brother, had he been the mean ? 

Hieronimo, beware ! — thou art betray’d. 

And to entrap thy life this train is laid. 

Advise, thee therefore, be not credulous : 

This is devised to endanger thee. 

That thou, by this, Lorenzo shouldst accuse ; 

And he, for thy dishonour done, should draw 
Thy life in question and thy name in hate. 

Dear was the life of my beloved son. 

And of his death behoves me be reveng’d : 

Then hazard not thine own, Hieronimo, 

But live t’ effect thy resolution. 

I therefore will by circumstances try. 

What I can gather to confirm this writ ; 

And, heark’ning near the Duke of Castile’s house, 

Close, iff can, with Bellimperia, 

To listen more, but notliing to bewray. 

Enter Pedringamo. 

Now, Pedringano ! 

Ped. ; Now, Hieronimo ! 

Hier. : Wliere’s thy lady ? 

Ped. ; I know not ; here’s my lord. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Lok. : How now, who’s this ? Hieronimo ? 

Hier. : My lord 

Ped. : He asketh for my lady Bellimperia. _ 

Lor. : What to do, Hieronimo ? The duke," my father, hath, 
Upon some disgrace, awhile remov’d her hence ; 
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But if il'be ought I may inform her of, 

Tell me, Hieronimo, and I’ll let her know it. 

Hier. : Nay, nay, my lord, T thank you ; it shall not need, 

I had a suit unto her, but too laic. 

And her disgrace makes me unfortunate. 

Lor. : Why so, Hieronimo ? use me. 

Hier. ; Oh no, my lord ; I dare not ; it must not be ; 

I humbly thank your lordship. 

Lor. : Why then, farewell. 

Hier. : My grief no heart, my thoughts no tongue can tell. 

[fijfit. 

Lor. : Come hither, Pedringano, sce’st thou this ? 

Ped. ; My lord, I see it, and suspect it too. 

Lor. : This is that damnM villain Serberine, 

That hath, I fear, reveal’d Horatio’s death. 

Ped. ; My lord, he could not, ’twas so lately done ; 

And since he hath not left my company. 

Lor. : Admit he have not, his condition’s such. 

As fear or flatt’ring words may make him false. 

I know his humour, and therewith repent 
That e’er I us’d him in this enterprise. 

But, Pedringano, to prevent the worst, 

And ’cause I know thee secret as my soul. 

Here, for thy further satisfaction, take thou this, 

[Gives /lini more gold. 

And hearken to me — thus it is devis’d : 

This night thou must (and, prithee, so resolve) 

Meet Serberine at Saint Luigi’s Park — 

Thou know’st ’tls here hard by behind the house — 

There take tliy stand, and see thou strike him sure : 

For die he must, if we do mean to live. 

Ped. : But how shall Serberine be there, my lord ? 

Lor. : Let me alone ; I’ll send to him to meet 

The prince and me, where thou must do thi-s deed. 

Ped. ; 1 1 shall be done, my lord, it shall be done ; 

And I’ll go arm myself to meet him there. 

Lor. : When things shall alter, as I hope they will, 

Then shalt thou mount for this ; thou know’st my mind. 

l&it Pedringano. 

Che le leron ! 


Enter Page. 

Page : My lord ? 

Lor. : Go, sirrah, 

To Serberine, and bid him forthwith meet 
The prince and me at Saint Luigi’s Park, 

Behind the house ; this evening, boy 1 
Page ; I go, my lord. 

Lor. : But, sirrah, let the hour be eight o’clock : 

Bid him not fail. 

Page : 1 fly, my lord. [Exit~ 

Lor. : Now to confirm the complot thou hast cast 
Of all these practices, I’E spread the watch. 

Upon precise commandment from the king. 
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Strongly to guard the place where Pedringano 
This night shall murder hapless Serberine. 

Thus must we work that will avoid distrust ; 

Thus must we practise to prevent mishap, 

And thus one ill another must expulse. 

This sly enquiry of Hieronimo 
For Bellimperia breeds suspicion, 

And this suspicion bodes a further ill. 

As for myself, I know my secret fault. 

And so do they ; but I have dealt for them : 

They that for coin their souls endangcrM, 

To save my life, for coin shall venture theirs ; 

And better it’s that base companions die. 

Than by their life to hazard our good haps. 

Nor shall they live, for me to fear their faith : 

I’ll trust myself, myself shall be my friend ; 

For die they shall, slaves are ordain’d to no other end. [Exit. 

SCENE in 

Enter Pedrinoano, with a pistol. 

Ped. ; Now, Pedringano, bid thy pistol hold. 

And hold on, Fortune ! once more favour me ; 

Give but success to mine attempting spirit, 

And let me shift for taking of mine aim. 

Here is the gold ; this is the gold propos’d ; 

It is no dream that I adventure for. 

But Pedringano is possess’d thereof. 

And he tiiat would not strain his conscience 
For him that thus his liberal purse hath stretch’d, 

Unworthy such a favour, may be fail, 

And, wishing, want, when such as I prevail. 

As for the fear of apprehension, 

I know, if need should he, my noble lord 
Will stand between me and ensuing harms ; 

Besides, this place is free from all suspect : 

Here therefore will I stay and take my stand. 

Enter the Watom. 

1 . I wonder much to what intent it is 

That we are thus expressly charg’d to watch. 

2. ’Tis by commandment in the king’s own name. 

3. But we were never wont to watch and ward 
So near the duke, his brother’s, house before. 

2. Content yourself, stand close, there’s somewhat in’t. 

Enter Serberine. 

Ser. : Here, Serberine, attend and stay thy pace ; 

For here did Don Lorenzo’s page appoint 

That thou by his command shouldst meet with him. 

How fit a place — if one were so dispos’d — 

Methlnks this corner is to close with one. 

Ped. ; Here comes the bird that I must seize upon : 

Now, Pedringano, or never, play the man ! 
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StR. : I wonder that his lordship stays so lout;, 

Or wherefore shoLild he send for me so late ? 

Ped. : For this, Serberine ! — and thou shah ha’t. [.SViOots ihe, dag. 
So, there he lies ; my promise is perform’d. 

The Watch. 

1 . Hark, gentlemen, this is a pistol shot. 

2. And here’s one slain ; — stay the murderer. 

Ped. : Now by the sorrows of the souls in hell, 

[f/e strives with the WATOit. 
Who first lays hand on me. I’ll be his priest. 

3. Sirrah, cordess, and therein play the priest 
Why hast thou thus unkindly kill’d the man ? 

Ped. ; Why ? because he walk’d abroad so late. 

3. Gome, sir, you had been better kept your bed, 

Than have committed this misdeed so late. 

2. Gome, to tlie marshal’s with the murderer ! 
j . On to Hieronimo’s ! help me here 
To bring the murder’d body with u.s too. 

Ped. : Hieronimo ? carry me before whom you will : 

Whate’er he be, I’ll answer him and you ; 

And do. your worst, for I defy you all. \Exeunt. 

SCENE IV 

Enter Lorenzo and Balthazar. 

Bal. : Plow now, my lord, what makes you rise so soon ? 

Lor. ; Fear of preventing our mishaps too late. 

Bal. ; What mischief is it that we not mistrust ? 

Lon. ; Our greatest ills we least mistrust, my lord, 

And unexpected harms do hurt us most. 

Bal. ; Why, tell me, Don Lorenzo, tell me, man. 

If ought concerns our honour and your own. 

Lor. ; Nor you, nor me, my lord, but both in one ; 

For I suspect — aud the presumption’s great — 

That by those base confed’rales in our fault 
Touching the death of Don Horatio, 

We are betray’d to old Hieronimo. 

Bal. : Betray’d, Lorenzo ? tush ! it cannot be. 

Lob. : A guilty conscience, urgM with the thought 
Of former evils, easOy cannot err : 

I am persuaded — and dissuade me not — 

That all’s revealed to Hieronimo. 

And therefore know that 1 have cast it thus ; — 

Enter Page. 

But here’s the page. How now ? what news with thee ? 

Page : My lord, Serberine is slain. 

Bal. : Who ? Serberine, my man ? 

Page : Your highness’ man, my lord. 

Lob. ; Speak, page, who murder’d him ? 

Page ; He that is apprehended for the fact. 

Lor. : Who ? 

Page : Pedringano. ' 
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Bal. : Is Serberine slain, that lo\'’d his lord so well ^ 

Injurious villain, murd’ier of his friend ! 

Lor. : Hath Pedringano murder’d Serberine ? 

My lord, let me entreat you to take the pains 
To exasperate and hasten his revenge 
With your complaints unto mv lord the king. 

This their dissension breeds a greater doubt. 

Bal. : Assure thee, Don Lorenzo, he shall die. 

Or else his highness hardly shall deny. 

Meanwhile I’ll haste the marshal-sessions : 

For die he shall for this his damnbd deed. [Exit Balthazar. 
Lor. ; Why so, this fits our former policy. 

And thus experience bids the wise to deal. 

I lay the plot ; he prosecutes the point ; 

I set the trap : he breaks the worthless twigs, 

And sees not that wherewith the bird was lim’d. 

Thus hopeful men, that mean to hold (heir own, 

Must look like fowlers to their dearest friends. 

He runs to kill whom I have holp to catch, 

And no man knows it was my reaching fetch. 

’Tis hard to trust unto a multitude, 

Or any one, in mine opinion. 

When men themselves their secrets will reveal. 

Enter a Messenger with a Utter. 

Boy 

Page ; My lord ? 

Lor. : What’s he ? 

Mes. ; I have a letter to your lordship. 

Lor. : From whence ? 

Mes ; From Pedringano that’s imprison’d. 

Lor. ! So he is in prison then ? 

Mes. ; Ay, my good lord. 

Lor. ; What would he with us ?— He writes us here. 

To stand good lord, and help him in distress. — 

Tell him I have his letters, know his mind ; 

And what we may, let him assure him of. 

Fellow, begone ; iny boy shall follow thee. [Exit Messenger. ~ 
This works like wax ; yet once more try thy wits. 

Boy, go, convey this purse to Pedringano ; 

Thou know’st the prison, closely give ithim, 

And be advis’d that none be there about ; 

Bid him be merry still, but secret ; 

And though the marshal-sessions be to-day, 

Bid him not doubt of his delivery. 

Tell him his pardon is already sign’d, 

And thereon bid him boldly be resolv’d : 

For, were he ready to be tumid ofF — 

As ’tis my will the uttermost be tried — 

Thou with his pardon shall attend him still. 

Show him this box, tell him his pardon’s in’t 
But open’t not, and if thou lov’st thy life ; 

But let him wisely keep his hopes unknown ; 
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He shall not want while Don Lorenzo lives. 

Away ! 

Page : I go, my lord, I run. 

Lor. : But, sirrah, see that this be cleanly done. [HrilPAQE. 

Now stands our fortune on a tickle point, 

And now or never ends Lorenzo’s doubts. 

One only thing is uneffected yet, 

And that’s to .see the executioner. 

But to what end ? I list not trust the air 
With utterance of our pretence therein. 

For fear the privy whisp’ring of the wind 
Convey our words amongst unfriendly ears, 

That lie too open to advantages. 

E guel che voglio io, nessun lo sa ; 

Intendo io ; quel mi bmterd. lExit. 

SCENE V 

^ Enter Boy, with the box. 

Boy : My master hath forbidden me to look in this box ; and, 
by my troth, ’tis likely, if he had not warned me, I should 
not have had so much idle time ; for we men’s-kind, in our 
minority, are like women in their uncertainty : that they are 

most forbidden, they will soonest attempt ; so I now. By 

my bare honesty, here’s nothing but the bare empty box ; 
were it not sin against secrecy, I would say it were a piece of 
gentlemanlike knavery; I must go to Pedringano, and tell him 
his pardon is in this liox ; nay, 1 would have sworn it, had I 
not seen the contrary. — I cannot choose but smile to think how 
the villain will flout the gallows, scorn the audience, and 
descant on the hangman, and all presuming of his pardon 
from hence. Will’t not be an odd jest for me to stand aitd 
grace every jest he makes, pointing my finger at this box, as 
who would say ; “ Mock on, here’s thy warrant." Is’t not a 
scurvy jest that a man should jest himself to death f Alas I 
poor Pedringano, I am in a sort sorry for thee ; but if I 
should be hanged with thee, I cannot weep. [fi.rii. 

SCENE VI 

Enter Hieronimo and the Deputy. 

Hier. : Thus must we toil in other men’s extremes. 

That know not how to remedy our own ; 

And do them justice, when unjustly we, 

For all our wrongs, can compass no redress, 

But shall I never live to see the day. 

That I may come, by justice of the heavens, 

To know the cause that may my cares allay ? 

This toils my body, this consumetli age. 

That only 1 to all men just must be. 

And neither gods nor men be just to me. 

Dep. : Worthy Hieronimo, your office asks. 

A care to punish such as do transgress. 
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Hier. ; So is’t my duty to regard his death 
Who, when he liv’d, deserv’d my dearest blood, 

But come, for that we came for : let’s begin ; 

For here lies that which bids me to be gone. 

Enter Officers, Boy, and Pedringano, with a letter in his hand, bound. 

Dep. ; Bring forth the prisoner, for the court is set. 

Ped. ; Gramercy, boy, but it was time to come ; 

For I had written to my lord anew 
A nearer matter that concerncth him. 

For fear his lordship had forgotten me. 

But sith he hath remember’d me so well — 

Come, come, come on, when shall we to this gear ? 

Hier. : Stand forth, thou monster, murderer of men. 

And here, for satisfaction of the world. 

Confess thy folly, and repent thy fault ; 

For there’s thy place of execution. 

Ped. : This is short work ; well, to your marshalship 
First I confess — nor fear I death therefore — : 

I am the man, ’twas I slew Serberine. 

But, sir, then you think this shall be the place, 

Where we shall satisfy you for this gear ? 

Dep. : Ay, Pedringano. 

Ped. ; Now I think not .so. 

Hier, : Peace, impudent ; for thou shalt find it so ; 

For blood with blood shall, while I sit as judge. 

Be satisfied, and the law discharg’d. 

And though myself cannot receive the like, 

Yet will I see that odiers have their right. 

Despatch : the fault’s approvM and confess’d, 

And by our law he is condemn’d to die. 

Hangm. : Come on, sir, are you ready ? 

Ped. ; To do what, my fine, officious knave ? 

FIanom. : To go to this gear. 

Ped. : O sir, you are too forward : tliou wouldst fain furnish me 
with a halier, to disfurnish me of my habit. -So I should go out of 
this gear, my raiment, into that gear, the rope. But, hangman, 
now I spy your knavery. I’ll not change withou t boot, that’s flat. 
Hangm. : Come, sir. 

Ped. : So, then, I must up ? 

Hangm. ; No remedy. 

Ped. : Yes, hut there shall be for my coming down. 

Hangm. : Indeed, here’s a remedy for that. 

Ped. ; How ? be turned off? 

Hangm. ; Ay, truly ; come, are you ready ? I pray, sir, de.spatch ; 
the day goes away. 

Ped. : What, do you hang by the hour ? if you do, I may chance 
to break your old custom. 

Hangm. ; Faith, you have reason ; for I am like to break your 
young neck. 

Ped. ; Dost thou mock me, hangman ? pray God, I be not pre- 
served to break your knave’s pate for diis. 

PIangm. ; Alas, sir ! you are a foot too low to reach it, and I hope 
you will never grow so high while I am in the office. 
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Px'i). : Sirrah, dost see yonder boy with the box in Iiis liaiid ? 
Hangm. ; What, he that points to it with his finger ? 

Pt-D, : Ay, that companion. 

Hangm. : I know him not ; but what of him ? 

Ped. ; Dost thou think to live till his old doublet will iiialre thee 
a new truss ? 

PI.\NOM. : Ay, and many a fair year after, to truss up many a 
honester man than eitlrer thou or he. 

Ped. ; What hath he in his box, as thou thinkest ? 

Hangm. ; Faith, 1 cannot tell, nor I care not greatly ; methlnks 
you should rather hearken to your soul’s health. 

Ped. : Why, sirrah hangman, 1 take it that that is good for the 
body is likewise good for the soul : and it may be, in that box 
is balm for both. 

Hangm. : Well, thou art even the merriest piece of man’s flesh that 
e’er groaned at my office door ! 

Ped. : Is your roguery become an office with a knave’s name ? 
Hangm. ; Ay, and that shall all they witness that see you seal it 
with a thief’s name. 

Ped. ; I prithee, request this good company to pray with me. 
Hangm. : Ay, marry, sir, this is a good motion : rny masters, you 
see here’s a good fellow. 

Ped. : Nay, nay, now I remember me, let them alone till some 
other time ; for now 1 have no great need. 

I-ItER. ; I have not seen a wretch so impudent. 

O monstrous times, where murder’s set so light, 

And where the soul, that should be shrin’d in heaven, 

Solely delights in interdicted things. 

Still wand’rlng in the thorny passages, 

That intercepts itself of happiness. 

Murder ! O bloody monster ! God forbid 
A fault so foul should ’scape unpunished. 

Despatch, and see this execution done ! — 

This makes me to remember thee, my son. [Exit Hieronimo. 
Ped, : Nay, soft, no haste. 

Dee. : Why, therefore stay you ? Have you hope of life 
Ped. : Why, ay ! 

Hangm. : ' As how ? 

Ped. Why, rascal, by my pardon from the king, 

Hangm. : Stand you on that ? then you shall off with this. 

[He turns him oJJ. 

Dep. : So, executioner ; — convey him hence ; 

But let his body be unburiW ; 

Let not the earth be choked or infect 

With that which hcav’n contemns, and men neglect. [Exeunt. 
SCENE VII 

Enter Hieronimo. 

Hier. : Where shall I run to breathe abroad my woes, 

My woes, whose weight hath wearidd the earth ? 

Or mine exclaims, that have surcharg’d the air 
With ceaseless plaints for my deceased son ? 
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The blust’ring winds, conspiring with my words, 

At my lament have mov’d the leafless trees. 

Disrob’d the meadows of their flower’d green. 

Made mountains marsh with spring-tides of my tears, 

And broken through the brazen gates of hell. 

Yet still tormented is my tortur’d soul 
With broken sighs and restless passions, 

That wingM mount ; and, hov’ring in the air, 

Beat at the windows of the brightest heavens. 

Soliciting for justice and revenge ; 

But they are plac’d in those empyreal heights. 

Where, countermur’d with walls of diamond, 

I find the place impregnable ; and they 
Resist my woes, and give my words no way. 

Enter Hangman with a letter. 

Hangm. : O lord, sir ! God bless you, sir ! the man, sir, Petergade, 
sir, he that was so full of merry conceits — 

HiEn. ; Well, what of him ? 

Hangm. : O lord, sir, he went the wrong way ; the fellow had a fair 
commission to the contrary. Sir, here is his passport ; I pray you, 
sir, we have done him wrong. 

Hier. : I warrant thee, give it me. 

Hangm. : You will stand between the gallows and me ? 

Hier. : Ay, ay. 

Hangm. ; I thank your lord worship, [Exit Hangman, 

Hier. : And yet, though somewhat nearer me concerns, 

I will, to ease the grief that I sustain, 

I'akc truce with sorrow while I read on this. 

" My lord, I write, as mine extremes requir’d, 

That you would labour my delivery : 

If you neglect, my life is desperate, 

And in my death I shall reveal the troth. 

You know, my lord, I slew him for your sake, 

And was confed’rate with the prince and you ; 

Won by rewards and hopeful promises, 

I holp to murder Don Horatio too.” — 

Holp he to murder mine Horatio ? 

And actors in Ih’ accursed tragedy 
Wast thou, Lorenzo, Balthazar and thou, 

Of whom my son, my son deserv’d so well ? 

What have I heard, what have mine eyes beheld ? 

O sacred heavens, may it come to pass 
That such a monstrous and detested deed. 

So closely smother’d, and so long conceal’d. 

Shall thus by this be vengM or reveal’d ? 

Now see I what I durst not then suspect. 

That Belliraperia’s letter was not feign’d. 

Nor feigned she, though falsely they have wrong’d 
Both her, myself, Horatio, and themselves. 

Now may I make compare ’twixt hers and this. 

Of every accident I ne’er could find 

Till now, and now I feelingly perceive 

They did what heav’n unpunish’d would not leave. 
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0 false Lorenzo ! are tliese thy Ilatl’ring looks ? 

Is this the honour that thou didst my son ? 

And Balthazar — bane to thy soul and me I — 

Was this the ransom he reserv'd thee for ? 

Woe to the cause of these constrained wars ! 

Woe to thy baseness and captivity, 

Woe to thy birth, thy body and thy soul, 

Thy cursed father, and thy conquer’d self ! 

And bann’d with bitter execrations be 
The day and place where he did pity thee ! 

But wherefore waste I mine unfruitful words, 

When naught but blood will satisfy my woes ? 

1 will go plain me to my lord the king, 

And cry aloud for justice through the court. 

Wearing the flints with these my wither’d feet ; 

And either purchase justice by entreats. 

Or tire them all with my revenging threats. [^Exit. 

SCENE VIII 
Enter Isabella and her Maid. 

IsAB. : So that, you say, this herb, will purge the eye, 

And this, the head ? — 

Ah ! — but none of them will purge the heart ! 

No, there’s no medicine left for my disease. 

Nor any physic to recure the dead. \She rims lunatic, 

Horatio ! O, where’s Horatio ? 

Maid ; Good madam, affright not thus yourself 
With outrage for your son — Horatio : 

He sleeps in quiet in the Elysian fields. 

IsAD.- ; Why, did I not give you gowns and goodly things. 

Bought you a whistle and a whipslalk too. 

To be revengdd on their villanies ? 

Maid : Madam, these humours do torment ray soul. 

IsAB. : My soul — poor soul ! thou talk’s! of things — 

Thou know’st not what : my soul hath silver wings, 

That mounts me up unto the highest heavens ; 

To heav’n : ay, there sits my Horatio, 

Back’d with a troop of fiery Cherubins. 

Dancing about his newly healdd wounds, 

Singing sweet hymns and chanting hcav’nly notes ; 

Rare harmony to greet his innocence. 

That died, ay died, a mirror in our days. 

But say, where shall I find the men, the murderers, 

That slew Horatio ? Whither shall I run 

To find them out that murderM my son ? [Exeunt, 

scene IX 

Bellimperia at a window. 

Bel. ; What means this outrage that is offer’d me ? 

Why am I thus sequester’d from the court ? 

No notice I Shall I not know the cause 
Of these my secret and suspicious ills ? 
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Accursed brother, unkind murderer, 

Why bend’st thou thus thy mind to martyr me ? 

Hieronimo, why writ I of thy wrongs, 

Or why art thou so slack in thy revenge ? 

Andrea, O Andrea ! that thou saw’st 
Me for thy friend Horatio handled thus, 

And him for me thus causeless murdered ! — 

Well, force perforce, I must constrain myself 
To patience, and apply me to the time. 

Till heav’n, as I have hop’d, shall set me free. 

Enter Ghristophil. 

Chris. : Come, madam Bellimperia, this may not be. [Exeunt. 

SCENE X 

Enter Lorenzo, Balthazar, and the Page. 

Lor. ; Boy, talk no further ; thus far things go well. 

Thou art assurM that thou saw’sl him dead ? 

Page ; Or else, my lord, I live not. 

Lor. : That’s enough. 

As for his resolution in his end, 

Leave that to him with whom he sojourns now — 

Here, take my ring and give it Ghristophil, 

And bid him let my sister be enlarg’d. 

And bring her hither straight. — [Exit Page. 

This that I did was for a policy, 

To smooth and keep the murder secret, 

Which, as a nine-days’ wonder, being o’erblown, 

My gentle sister will I now enlarge. 

Bal. : And time, Lorenzo : for my lord tlie duke. 

You heard, enquu•^;d for her yester-night. 

Lor. : Why, and my lord, I hope you heard me say 
Sufficient reason why she kept away ; 

But that’s all one. My lord, you love her ? 

Bal. : Ay. 

Lor. : Then in your love beware ; deal cunningly : 

Salve all suspicions, only soothe me up ; 

And if she hap to stand on terras with us — 

As for her sweetheart and concealment so — 

Jest with her gently : under feigned jest 

Are things conceal’d that else would breed unrest. — 

But here she comes. 

Enter Bellimperia. 

Now,, sister ? 

Bel. : Sister ? — No 1 

Thou art no brother, but an enemy ; 

Else wouldst thou not have us’d thy sister so : 

First, to affright me with thy weapons drawn, 

And with extremes abuse my company ; 

And then to hurry me, like whirlwind’s rage, 

Amidst a crew of thy confederates. 

And clap me up, where none might come at me, 

Nor I at any, to reveal my wrongs. 
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What madding fury did possess tliy wits ? 

Or wherein is’t that I offended thee ? 

Lor. : Advise you better, Bellimperia, 

Por I have done you no disparagement ; 

Unless, by more discretion than de.serv’d, 

I sought to save your honour and mine own. 

Bel. : Mine honour ? why, Lorenzo, wherein is’t 
That 1 neglect my reputation so, 

As you, or any, need lo rescue it ? 

Lor. : His highness and iny father were resolv’d 
To come confer with old Hicronimo, 

Concerning certain matters of estate. 

That by the viceroy was determined. 

Bel. : And wherein was mine honour touch’d in that ? 

Bal. : Have patience, Bellimperia ; hear the rest. 

Lor. ; Me (next in sight) as messenger they sent. 

To give him notice that they were so nigh ; 

Now when I came, consorted with the prince. 

And unexpected, in an arbour there. 

Found Bellimperia with Horatio — 

Bel. ; How Uien ? 

Lor. : Why, then, remembering that old disgrace. 

Which you for Don Andrea had endur’d. 

And now were likely longer to sustain. 

By being found so meanly accompanied. 

Thought rather — for I knew no readier mean — 

To thrust Horatio forth my father’s way. 

Bal. ; And carry you obscurely somewhere c)se, 

Lest that his highness should have found you there. 

Bel. : Ev’n so, my lord ? And you are witness 
That this is true which be entreateth of i’ 

You, gentle brother, forg’d this for my sake. 

And you, my lord, were made his instrument ? 

A work of worth, worthy the noting too ! 

But what’s the cause that you conceal’d me since ? 

Lor. : Your melancholy, sister, since the news 
Of your first favourite Don Andrea’s death. 

My father’s old wrath hath exasperate. 

Bal. : And better was’t for you, being in disgrace, 

To absent yourself, and give his fury place. 

Bel. : But why had I no notice of his ire ? 

Lor. : That were to add more fuel to your fire, 

Who burnt like jEtna for Andrea’s loss. 

Bel. : Hath not my father then enquir’d for me ? 

Lor. : Sister, he hath, and tlius excus’d I thee. 

[He whispet eth in hei ear. 
But, Bellimperia, see the gentle prince ; 

Look on thy love, behold young Balthazar, 

Whose passions by thy presence are increas’d ; 

And in whose melancholy thou may’st see 
Thy hate, his love ; thy flight, his following thee. 

Bel. ; Brother, you are become an orator — 

I know not, I, by what experience — 

Too politic for me, past all compare, 
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Since last I saw you ; but content yourself : 

Tlie prince is meditating iiig-hcr things. 

Bal. ; ’Tis of thy beauty then that conquers kings ; 
Of those thy tre-sses, Ariadne’s twines. 
Wherewith my liberty thou hast surpris’d ; 

Of that thine ivory front, my sorrow’s map, 
Wherein I sec no hav’n to rest my hope. 

Bel. ; To love and fear, and both at once, my lord, 
In my conceit, are things of more import 
Than women’s wits are to be busied with. 

Bal. ; ’Tis I that love. 

Bel. : Whom ? 

Bal. : Bellimperia. 

Bel. : But I that fear. 

Bal. : Whom ? 

Bel. : Bellimperia. 

Lor. : Fear yourself? 

Bel. : Ay, brother. 

Lor. : How ? 

Bel. ; As tho.se 

That, what they love, are loath and fear to lose. 
Bal, : Then, fair, let Balthazar your keeper be. 
Bel. ; No, Balth.azar doth fear as well as we ; 

Et trmulo tneiui pavidimijunxere timorem — 

Est vanum stolidae ptoditionis opui. 

Lor. ; Nay, and you argue thiiig.s so cunningly. 
We’ll go continue this discourse at court. 

Bal. I Led by tlie loadstar of her heav’nly looks, 
Wends poor, opprc.sshd Balthazar, 

As o’er the mountains w-allis the wanderer, 
Incertain to efl'ccl hi.s pilgrini.age. 


3 t! K N E XI 

Enter two Poutin'gals, rtiidl-IiERONiMo meets them. 
I . By your leave, sir. 

Hier. ; [’ Ti.! neither as you think, nor as you think, 

JVor as you think ; yoiPre wide all ; 

These slippers are not mine, th^ were my son Horatio's, 
My son ! and what’s a son ? A thing begot 
Within a pair of minutes — thereabout ; 

A lump bred up in darkness, and doth serve 
To ballace these light creatures we call women ; 

And, at nine months’ end, creeps forth to light. 

What is there yet in a son. 

To make a father dote, rave, or run mad? 

Being born, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth. 

What is there yet in a son 7 He must be fed. 

Be taught 'to go, and speak. Ay, or yet 
Why might not a man love a calf as well 7 
Or melt in pas.non o’er a frisking kid. 

As for a son 7 Methinks, a young bacon. 

Or a fine little smooth horse colt. 

Should move a man as much as doth a son : 


[Exeunt, 
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For one of these, in very little time. 

Will grow to some good use ; tahereas a son, 

The more he grows in stature and inycars. 

The more tin squar'd, unbenell'd, he appears. 

Reckons his parents among the rank if fools. 

Sit ikes care upon their heads with his mad riots ; 

Makes them look old, before they meet with age. 

This is a son ! — And what a loss were this. 

Consider'd truly ? O, but my Horatio 

Grew out of reach of these insatiate humours ; 

He lov'd his loving parents ; 

He was my comfort, and his mother’s joy. 

The very arm that did hold up our house : 

Our hopes were storld up in hint. 

None but a damnM murderer could hate him. 

He had not seen the back of nineleettyear. 

When his strong arm unhors’d 

The proud Prince Balthazar, and his great mind. 

Too full of honour, took him to his mercy — 

That valiant, but ignoble Porlingal 1 
Welt, heaven is heauen still / 

And there is Nemesis, and Furies, 

And things call’d whips , 

And they sometimes do meet with mw deters : 

They do not always 'scape, that is. tome comfort. 

Ay, ay, ay ; and then time steals on. 

And steals, and steals, till violence leaps fotth 
Like thunder wrapped in a ball of fire. 

And so doth bring confusion to them all.'\ 

Good leave have you : nay, 1 pray you go, 

For I’ll leave you, if you can leave me so. 

2. Pray you, which is the next way to my lord the duke’s ? 
FIier. : The next way from me. 

1 . To his house, we mean. 

Hier. : O, hard by : ’tis yon house that you see. 

2. You could not tell us if his son vycre there ? 

Hier. : Who, my Lord Lorenzo ? 

I . Ay, sir. 

[He goeth in at one door and comes out at another. 
Hier : O, forbear ! 

For other talk for us far fitter were. 

But if you be importunate to know 

The way to him, and where to find him out, 

Then list to me, and I’ll resolve your doubt. 

There is a path upon your left-hand side, 

That leadeth from a guilty conscience 
Unto a forest of distrust and fear — 

A darksome place, and dangerous to pass : 

There shall you meet with melancholy thoughts, 

Whose baleful humours if you but uphold, 

It will conduct you to Despair and Death — 

Whose rocky cliffs when you have once beheld, 

Within a hugy dale of lasting night. 

That, kindled with the world’s iniquities, 
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Doth cast up filthv and detested fumes — ; 

Not far from thence, where murderers have built 
A habitation for their cursM souls, 

There, in a brazen cauldron, fix’d by Jove, 

In his fell wrath, upon a sulphur flame, 

Yourselves shall find Lorenzo bathing him 
In boiling lead and blood of innocents. 

1 . Ha, ha, ha ! 

Hier. : Ha, ha, ha ! Why, ha, ha, ha 1 Farewell, good ha, ha, ha ! 

[Exit. 

2 . Doubtless this man is passing lunatic. 

Or imperfection of his age doth make him dote. 

Gome, let’s away to seek my lord the duke. [Exeunt, 

SCENE XII 

Enter Hieronimo, with a poniard in one hand and a rope in the other. 
Hier. ; Now, .sir, perhaps I come and see the king ; 

The king sees me. and fain would hear my suit : 

Why, is not this a strange and seld-seen thing. 

That standers-bv with toys should strike me mute ? — 

Go to, I see their shifts, and say no more. 

I-Iieronimo, ’tis time for thee to trudge ; 

Down by the dale that flows with purple gore, 

Standeth a fiery tower ; there sits a judge 
Upon a seat of steel and molten brass. 

And ’twixt his teeth he holds a fire-brand, 

That leads unto the lake where hell doth stand. 

Away, Hieronimo ! to him be gone : 

He’ll do thee justice for Horatio’s death. 

Turn down this patlr ; thou shalt be with him straight ; 

Or thi.s, and then thou need’st not take thy breath : 

Thirfway or that way ! Soft and fair, not so : 

For if I hang or kill myself, let’s know 
Who will revenge Horatio’s murlher then ? 

No, no ! fie, no ! pardon mo. I’ll none of that. 

[He jlings away the dagger and halter. 
This way I’ll take, and this way comes the king : 

[He takes them up again. 
And here I’ll have a fling at him, that’s flat ; 

And, Balthazar, I’ll be with thee to bring, 

And thee, Lorenzo ! Here’s the king — nay, stay ; 

And here, ay here — there goes the hare away. 

Enter King, Ambassador, Castile, and Lorenzo. 

King : Now show, ambassador, what our viceroy saith : 

Hath he receiv’d the articles we sent ? 

Hier. : Justice, O, justice to Hieronimo. 

Lor. : Back ! see’st thou not the king is busy ? 

Hier. ; O, is he so ? 

King : Who is he that interrupts our business ? 

Hier. : Not I. Hieronimo, beware 1 go by, go by ! 

Amb. ; Renowned King, he hath receiv’d and read 
Thy kingly proffers, and thy promis’d league j 
And, as a man extremely over-joy’d 
To hear his son so prineely entertain'd. 


D 
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Whose death he had so solemnly bewail’d, 

This for thy further satisfaction, 

And Icingly love, he kindly lets thee Itnow 
Fiist, for the marriage of his princely son 
With Belllmperia, thy beloved niece. 

The news are more delightful to his soul, 

Than myrrh or incense to the offended heavens, 

In person, therefore, will he come himself. 

To see the marriage rites solemnised. 

And, in the presence of the court of Spain, 

To knit a sure inextricable band 
Of kingly love and everlasting league 
Betwixt the crowns of Spain and Portingal. 

There will he give his crown to Balthazar, 

And make a queen of Belllmperia. 

King : Brother, how like you this our viceroy’s love ? 

Cast. : No doubt, my lord, it is an argument 
Of honourable care to keep his friend. 

And wondrous zeal to Balthazar his son ; 

Nor am 1 least indebted to his grace. 

That bends his liking to my daughter tluis. 

Amh, : Now last, dread lord, here hath his highness sent 
(Although he send not that his son return) 

Ills ransom due to Don Horatio. 

Hitia, ; Horatio ! who calls Horatio ? 

Kino ; And well remember’d ; thank his majesty. 

Hero, see it given to Horatio. 

Hikii. ; Justice, O, justice, justice, gentle king ! 

King i Who is that ? Hieronimo ? 

Hieh. ; Justice, O, justice 1 O my son, my son ! 

My son, whom nauglit can ransom or redeem 1 
Lore. : Hieronimo, you arc not well-advis’d. 

Hier. : Away, Lorenzo, hinder me no more ; 

Tor thou hast made me bankrupt of my bliss. 

Give me my son ! you shall not ransom him ! 

Away ! I’ll rip the bowels of the earth, 

[He diggeth with his dagger. 

And ferry over to th’ Elysian plains. 

And bring my son to show his deadly wounds. 

Stand from about me ! 

I’ll make a pickaxe of my poniard. 

And here surrender up my marshalship ; 

For I’ll go marshal up the fiends in hell. 

To be avengW on you all for this. 

King : What means this outrage ? 

Will none of you restrain his fury ? 

Hier. : Nay , soft and fair ! you ah.al! not need to strive : 

For needs must he go that tlie doadls drive. [Exit. 

King : What accident hath happlcl Hieronimo ? 

I have not seen him to demean hlim so. 

Lor. : My gracious lord, he is with extreme pride, 

Conceiv’d of young Horatio his sem— 
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And covetous of having to himself 

The ransom of the young prince Balthazar— 

Distract, and in a manner lunatic. 

King : Believe me, nephew, we are sorry for’t : 

This is the love that fathers bear their sons. 

But, gentle brother, go give to him this gold, 

The prince’s ransom ; let him have his due. 

For what he hath, Horatio shall not want ; 

Haply Hieronimo hath need thereof. 

Lor. : But if he be thus helplessly distract, 

’Tis requisite his office be resign’d. 

And giv’n to one of more discretion. 

King : We shall increase his melancholy so. 

’Tis best that we see further in it first. 

Til] when ourself will hold exempt the place. 

And, brother, now bring in the ambassador, 

That he may be a witness of the match 
’Twixt Balthazar and Bellimperia, 

And that we may prefix a certain time. 

Wherein the marriage shall be solemnis’d. 

That we may have thy lord, the viceroy, here. 

Amb. : Therein your highness highly shall content 
His maj esty, that longs to hear from hence. 

King : On, then, and hear you, lord ambassador — — 

SCENE xiia 

Enter jAqvES and Pedro. 

Jaq,. : 7 wonder, Pedro, why our master thus 
At midnight sends us with our torches light. 

When man, and bird, and beast, are all at rest. 

Save those that watch for rape and bloody murder. 

Pbd. : 0 J agues, know thou that our master's mind 
Is much distraught, since his Horatio died. 

And — now his agid years should sleep in rest. 

His heart in quiet — like a desp’rate man. 

Grows lunatic and childish for his son. 

Sometimes, as he doth at his table sit. 

He speaks as if Horatio stood by him. 

Then starting in a rage, falls on the earth. 

Cries out “ Horatio, where is my Horatio ? ” 

So that with extreme grief and cutting sorrow 
There is not left in him one inch of man : 

See, where he comes. 

Enter Hieronimo. 

Hier, : I pry through every crevice of each wall. 

Look on each tree, and search through every brake. 

Beat at the bmhes, stamp our grandam earth, 

Dive in the water, and stare up to heaven ; 

Tet cannot I behold my son Horatio . — 

How now, who's there ? spirits, spirits ? 

Ped. : We arc your servants that attend you, sir. 

Hier. ; What make you with your torches in the dark ? 


{Exeunt. 
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Fed. ; Ton bid us light them, and attend you here. 

Hier,. : JVo, no, you are deceiv'd ! not I ;~you are deceiv’d ! 
fl^as I so mad to bid you light your torches now ? 

Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 

Wien-as the sun-god rides in all kis glory ; 

Light me your torches then. 

Ped. : Then we burn daylight. 

PIiER. ; Let it be burnt ; Might is a murd’rous slut, 

That would not have her treasons to be seen ; 

And yonder pale-fac'd Hecate there, the moon. 

Doth give consent to that is done in darkness, 

And all those stars that gaze upon her face. 

Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train ; 

Ant those that should be powerful and divine, 

Do sleep in darkness, when they most should shine. 

Ped. : Provoke them not, fair sir, with tempting words ; 

The head ns are gracious, and your miseries 
And sorrow makes you spcak,you know not what. 

Hier. : Villain, thou liesi ! and thou dost nought 
But tell me I am mad : thou Host, I am not mad ! 

I know thee to be Pedro, and he f agues. 

I'll prove it to thee ; and were I mad, how could I ? 

Where was she that same night, 

When my Horatio was murder'd? 

She should have shone : search thou the book. — Had the moon shone, 

In my boy’s face there was a kind of grace, 

That 1 know — nwy, I do know — had the murd'rer seen him, 

His weapon would have fall' n and cut the eaUh, 

Had he been fram'd of naught but blood and death, 

Alack 1 when mischief doth it knows not what, 

What shall we say to miscldef? 

Enter Isabella. 

ISAB. : Dear Hieranimo, come in a-doors ; 

0, seek not means so to increase thy sorrow. 

Hier. : Indeed, Isabella, we do nothing here ; 

I do not cry ; ask Pedro, and ask Jaques ; 

Mot I indeed ; we are very merry, very merry. 

ISAB. : How ? be merry here, be merry here ? 

Is not this the place, and this the very tree, 

Where my Horatio died, where he was murder’d ? 

Hter. : Was — do not say what : let her weep it out. 

This was the tree ; I set it of a kernel : 

And when our hot Spain could not let it grow. 

But that the infant and the human sap 
Began to wither, duly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it uAth fountain-water. 

At last it grew and grew, and bore and bore. 

Till at the length 

It grew a gallows, and did bear our son : 

It bore thy fruit and mine — 0 wicked, wicked plant ! 

[One knocks within at the door. 

See, who knock there, 

Ped. ; It is a painter, sir. 
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Hier. ; Bid him come in, and paint some comfort. 

For surely there’s none lives but painted comfort. 

Let him come in ! — One knows not what may chance : 

God’s will that I should set this tree J — but even so 
Masters ungrateful servants rare from nought. 

And then they hate them that did bring them up. 

Enter the Painter. 

Paint. ; God bless you, sir. 

Hier. ; Wherefore ? why, thou scornful villain 

Mow, where, or by what means should I be bias’d ? 

IsAB. : What wouldst thou have, good fellow ? 

Paint. : fustice, madam. 

Hier. ; 0 ambitious beggar ! 

Wouldsl thou have that that lives not in the world ? 

Wtiy, all the undeloed mines cannot buy ' 

An ounce of justice 1 

‘Tis a jewel so inestimable. I tell thee, 

God hath engross’d all justice in his hands. 

And there is none bid what comes from him. 

Paint. : 0, then 1 see 

That Cod must right me for niy murder’d son. 

Hier. : How, was thy son murder’d? 

Paint. ; Ay, sir ; no man did hold a son so deal. 

Hier. ; What, not as thine ? that’s a lie. 

As massy as the earth : I had a son, 

Whose least unvalu’d hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons .• and he was murder’d. 

Paint. : Alas, sir, I had no more but he. 

Hier. : JVor I, nor / .• but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion. But all is one. 

Pedro, Jaques, go in a-doors ; Isabella, go. 

And this good fellow here and 1 

Will range this hideous orchard up and clown. 

Like to two lions resold of their young. 

Go in a-doors, Isay. {Exeunt. The Painter and he sits doivn. 

Come, let’s talk wisely now. 

Was thy son murder’d ? 

Paint. : Ay, sir. 

Hier. : So was mine. 

How dost take it ? art thou not sometimes mad? 

Is there no tricks that comes before thine eyes? 

Paint. ; 0 Lord, yes, sir. 

PIiER. ; Art a painter ? cansi paint me a tear, or a wound, a groan, or a 
sigh ? const paint me such a tree as this ? 

Paint. : Sir, I am swe you have heard of my painting ; my name’s 
Bazardo. 

Hier. : Bazardo ! afore God, an excellent fellow. Look you, sir, do you 
see, I’d have you paint one for my gallery, inyour oil colours matted, and 
draw me five years younger than I am — do ye see, sir, let five years go ; 
let them go like the marshal of Spain — my wife Isabella standing by me, 
with a speaking look to my son Horatio, which should intend to this or 
some such-like purpose : “ God bless thee, my sweet son ” ; and my hand 
leaning upon his head, thus, sir ; do you see ? — may it be done ? 
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Paint. ; Feiji well, sir, 

Him. : May, I pray, mark tne, sir ; then, sir, would 1 have you paint me 
this Ires, this very tree. Canst paint a dolejiil cry ? 

Paint. : Seemingly, sir, 

Hier. : May, it should cry ; but all is one. Well, sir, paint me a youth 
run through and through with villains’ swards, hanging upon this bee. 
Canst thou dram a murderer? 

Paint. : I'll warrant you, sir ; I hone the pattern of the most notonous 
villains that ever lived in all Spain. 

Hier. : 0, let them be worse, worse : stretch thine art, and let theh beards 
he of Judas his own colour ; and lei their eye-brows jutty over : in any 
case observe that. Then sir, after some violent noise, bring me forth in my 
shirt, and my gown uruler mine arm, with my torch in my hand, and my 
sword reared up thus : — and with these words ; 

“ What noise is this ? who calls Hieronimo ? ” 

May it be done ? 

Paint. : Tea, sir. 

Hier. : Well, sir ; then bring me forth, bring me through alley and alley, 
still with a distracted countermnce going along, and let my hair heave up 
my night-cap. Let the clouds scowl, make the moon dark, the stars 
extinct, the winds blowing, the bells tailing, the owls shrieking, the toads 
croaking, the minutes Jarring, and the clock striking twelve. And then at 
last, sir, stalling, behold a man hanging, and loitering, as you know the 
wind will wave a man, and I with a trice to cut him down. And looking 
upon him by the advantage of my torch, find it to he my son Horatio. 
There you may show a passion, there you may show apas.tion ! Draw me 
like Old Priam of Troy, crying : “ The house is a-fire, the house is a-fire, 
as the torch over my head ! ” Make me curse, make me rave, make me cry, 
make me mad, make me well again, make me curse hell, invocate heaven, 
and in the end leave me in a trance — and sofoith. 

Paint. : And is this the end ? 

Hier. •. 0 no, there is no end : the end is death and madness ! .i'll I am nevei 
better than when I am mad : then methinks I am a brave fellow ; then I 
do wonders : but reason abuseth me, and there’s the torment, there’s the 
hell. At the last, sir, bring me to one of the mwderers ; were he as strong 
as Hector, thus would I tear and drag him up and down. 

[He beats the painter in, then comes out again, 
with a book in his hand. 

SCENE XIII 

Enter Hieronimo, with a book in his hand. 

Vindicta mihi ! 

Ay, heav’n will be reveng’d of every ill ; 

Nor will they suffer murder unrcpaid. 

Then stay, liieronimo, attend their will : 

For mortal men may not appoint their time ! — 

“ Per scelus semper tutum est sceleribus iter.” 

Strike, and strike home, where wrong is offer’d thee ; 

For evils unto ills conductors be. 

And death’s the worst of resolution. 

For he that thinks with patience to contend 
To quiet life, his life sh^l easily end. — 
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“ Pata si miseros juvant, habes salutem ; 

Fata si vitam negantf habes sepulchrutn : ” 

If destiny thy miseries do ease, 

Then hast thou health, and happy shall thou be ; 

, If destiny deny thee life, Hieronimo, 

Yet shah thou be assured of a tomb — : 

If neither, yet let this thy comfort be : 

Heav’n cov’reth him that hath no burial. 

And to conclude, I will revenge his death ! 

But how ? not as the vulgar wits of men, 

With open, but inevitable ills, 

As by a secret, yet a certain mean. 

Which under kindship will be cloakhd best. 

Wise men will take their opportunity 
Closely and safely, fitting things to time. — 

But in extremes advantage hath no time ; 

And therefore all times fit not for revenge. 

Thus therefore will I rest me in unrest. 

Dissembling quiet in unquietness. 

Not seeming that I know their villanies. 

That my simplicity many make tltem think, 

That ignorantly I will let all slip ; 

Tor ignorance, I wot, and well they know, 

Remedium malorum iners est. 

Nor ought avails it me to menace them 
Who, as a wintry storm upon a plain, 

Will bear me down with their nobility. 

No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enjoin 
Thine eyes to observation, and thy tongue 
To milder speeches than thy spirit affords. 

Thy heart to patience, and thy hands to rest 
Thy cap to courtesy, and tliy knee to how. 

Till to revenge thou know, when, where and how. 

[A noise within. 

How now, what noise ? what coil is that you keep ? 

Enter a Serv.mtt. 

Serv. ; Here are a sort of poor petitioners. 

That are Importunate, and it shall please you, sir, 

That you should plead their cases to the king. 

Hier. : That I should plead their several actions ? 

Why, let them enter, and let me see them. 

Enter three Citizens and an Old Man. 

1. So, 

I tell you tliis : for learning and for law. 

There is not any advocate in Spain 
That can prevail, or will take half the pain 
That he will, in pursuit of equity. 

Hier. : Come near, you men, that thus importune me. — 

(Aside.) Now must I bear a face of gravity ; 

For thus I us’d, before my marshalship, 

To plead in causes as corregidor. — 

Come on, sirs, what’s the matter? 

2. Sir, an action. 
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Hieu. : Of battery ? 

I . Mine of debt. 

Hjer. : Give place. 

a. No, sir, mine is an action of the case. 

3. Mine an ejectione Jirmae by a lease. 

Hier. : Content you, sirs ; are you determined 
That I should plead your several actions ? 

1 . Ay, sir, and here’s my declaration. 

2. And here’s my band. 

3. And here’s my lease. [They give him papers. 

I-IiER. : But wherefore stands yon silly man so mute, 

With mournful eyes and hands to heav’n uprear’d ? 

Gome hither, father, let me know thy cause, 

Senex. : O worthy sir, my cause, but slightly known. 

May move the hearts of warlike Myrmidons, 

And melt the Corsic rocks with rutliful tears. 

Hier. : Say, father, tell me what’s thy suit ? 

Senex. : No, sir, could my woes 

Give way unto my most distressful words. 

Then should I not in paper, as you see. 

With ink bewray what blood began in me. 

Hier. 1 What’s here ? “ The humble supplication 
Of Don Bazulto for his murder’d son.” 

Senex. : Ay, sir. 

Hier. : No, sir, it was my murder’d son : 

O my son, my son, O my .son Horatio 1 
But mine, or thine, Bazulto, be content. 

Here, take my handkerchcr, and wipe thine eyes. 

Whiles wretched I in thy mishaps may see 
The lively portrait of my dying self. 

[He draweth out a bloody napkin. 
O no, not this ; Horatio, this was thine ; 

And when I dy’d it in thy dearest blood. 

This was a token ’twixt thy soul and me. 

That of tliy death revenged I should be. 

But here, take this, and this — -what, my purse ? — 

Ay, this, and that, and all of them are thine ; 

For all as one are our extremities. 

1. O, see the kindness of Hieronimo ! 

2. This gentleness shows him a gentleman. 

Hier. : See, see, O see thy shame, Hieronimo ; 

See here a loving father to his son ! 

Behold the sorrows and the sad laments, 

That he deliv’reth for his son’s decease ! 

If love’s effects so strive in lesser things. 

If love enforce such moods in meaner wits. 

If love express such power in poor estates : 

Hieronimo, when as a raging sea, 

Toss’d with the wind and tide, o’erturnest tlien 
The upper billows course of waves to keep. 

Whilst lesser waters labour in the deep : 

Then sham’st thou not, Hieronimo, to neglect 
The sweet revenge of thy Horatio ? 

Thou on this earth justice will not be found. 
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I'll down to hell, and in this passion 
Knock at the dismal gates of Pluto’s court, 

Getting by force, as once Alcides did, 

A troop of Furies and tormenting hags 
To torture Don Lorenzo and the rest. 

Yet lest the triple-headed porter should 
Deny my passage to the slimy strand. 

The Thracian poet thou shalt counterfeit ; 

Come on, old father, be my Orpheus, 

And if thou canst no notes upon the harp. 

Then sound the burden of tliy sore hcart’s-grief, 

Till we do gain that Proserpine may grant 
Revenge on them that murdered my son. 

Then will I rent and tear them, thus and thus, 

Shiv’ring their limbs in pieces with my teeth. [Tears the papers. 

I ■ O sir, my declaration ! [Exit Hichonimo, and they after. 

a. Save my bond ! 

Enter Hieronimo. 

a. Save my bond ! 

3. Alas, my lease ! it cost me ten pounds. 

And you, my lord, have torn the same. 

Hier. : That cannot be, I gave it never a wound ; 

Show me one drop of blood fall from the same : 

How is it possible I should slay it then ? 

Tush, no ; run after, catch me if you can. 

[Exeunt all but the Old Man. Bazulto remains till Hieronimo 
enters again, who, staring him in the face, speaks. 

Hier. : And art thou come, Horatio, from the depth, 

To ask for justice in this upper earth, 

To tell thy father thou art unreveng’d. 

To wring more tears from Isabella’s eyes, 

Whose lights are dimm’d with over-long laments ? 

Go back, my son, complain to Aeacus, 

For here’s no justice ; gentle boy, be gone, 

For justice is exiled from the earth : 

Hieronimo will bear thee company. 

Thy mother erics on righteous Rhadamanth 
For just revenge against the murderers. 

Senex. ; Alas, my lord, whence springs this troubled speech ? 

Hier. : But let me look on my Horatio. 

Sweet boy, how art thou chang’d in death’s black shade ! 

Had Proserpine no pity on thy youth, 

But suffer’d thy fair crimson-colour’d spring 
With wither’d winter to be blasted thus ? 

Horatio, thou art older than thy father : 

Ah, ruthless fate, that favour thus transforms ! 

Baz. : Ay, my good lord, I am notwour young son. 

Hier. : Wliat, not my son ? thou then a Fury art, 

Sent from the empty kingdom of black night 
To summon me to make appearance 
Before grim Minos and just Rhadamanth, 

To plague Hieronimo that is remiss, 

And seeks not vengeance for Floratio’s death. 
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Baz. : I am a grieved man, and not a ghost, 

That came for justice for my murder’d son. 

Hier. : Ay, now I Icnow thee, now Ihou nam’st thy son : 

Thou art the lively image of my grief ; 

Within thy face, my sorrows I may see. 

Thy eyes are gumm’d with tears, thy cheeks are wan. 

Thy forehead troubled, and thy mutt’ring lips 
Murmur sad words abruptly broken off ; 

By force of windy sighs thy spirit breathes, 

And all this sorrow riseth for thy son : 

And selfsame sorrow feel I for my son. 

Come in, old man, thou shalt to Isabel ; 

Lean on my arm : I thee, thou me, shalt stay, 

And thou, and I, and she will sing a song, 

Three parts in one, but all of discords fram’d — : 

Talk not of chords, but let us now be gone. 

For with a cord Horatio was slain. [Exeunt. 

SCENE XIV 

Enter King of Spain, the Duke, Viceroy, and Lorenzo, 
Balthazar, Don Pedro, and Bellimperia. 

Kino : Go, brother, ’tis the Duke of Castile’s cause ; 

Salute the Viceroy in our name. 

Cast. : I go. 

Vic. : Go fortli, Don Pedro, for thy nephew’s sake, 

And greet the Duke of Castile. 

Ped. ; It shall be so. 

King : And now to meet tliese Portuguese : 

For as we now are, so sometimes were these. 

Kings and commanders of the western Indies. 

Welcome, brave Viceroy, to the court of Spain, 

And welcome all his honourable train ! 

’Tis not unknown to us for why you come, 

Or have so kingly cross’d die seas : 

Sufficeth it, in this we note the troth 
And more than common love you lend to us. 

So is it that mine honourable niece 
(For it beseems us now that it he known) 

Already is betroth’d to Balthazar : 

And by appointment and our condescent 
To-morrow are they to be marriM. 

To this intent we entertain thyself, 

Thy followers, their pleasure, and our peace. 

Speak, men of Portingal, shall it be so ? 

If ay, say so ; if not, say flatly no. 

Vie. : Renowned King, I come not, as thou think’st, 

With doubtful followers, unresolvM men, 

But such as have upon thine articles 
Confirm’d thy motion, and contented me. 

Know, sovereign, I come to solemnise 
The marriage of tliy belovfed niece, 

F air Bellimperia, with my Balthazar, 

With thee, my son ; whom sith I live to see, 
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Here take my crown, I give it her and thee ; 

And let me live a solitary life, 

In ceaseless prayers. 

To think how strangely heav’n hath thee preserv’d. 

Kino : See, brother, .see, how nature strives in him ! 

Gome, worthy Viceroy, and accompany 
Thy friend with thine extremities : 

A place more private fits this princely mood, 

Vic. : Or here, or where your highness thinks it good. 

[Exeunt all but Castile and Lorenzo. 

SCENE XV 

Castile, Lorenzo. 

Cast. : Nay, stay, Lorenzo, let me talk with you. 

See’st thou this entertainment of these kings ? 

Lor. : I do, my lord, and joy to see the same. 

Cast. : And know’st thou why this meeting is ? 

Lor. : For her, my lord, whom Balthazar doth love, 

And to confirm their promis’d marrihge. 

Cast. : She is thy sister ? 

Lor. ; VVho, BcIIimperia ? ay. 

My gracious lord, and this is the day. 

That I have long’d so happily to see. 

Cast. : Thou wouldst be loath that any fault of thine 
Should intercept her in her happiness ? 

Lor. : Heaven’s will not let Lorenzo err so much. 

Cast. : Why then, Lorenzo, listen to my words : 

It is suspected and reported too, 

Thai thou, Lorenzo, wrong’st Hieronimo, 

And in his suits towards his majesty 

Still keep’st him back, and seek’st to cross his suit. 

Lor. ; That I, my lord ? 

Cast. : I tell dice, son, myself have heard it said, 

When (to my sorrow) I have been asham'd 
To answer for thee, though diou art my son, 

Lorenzo, know’st thou not the common love, 

And kindness that Hieronimo hath won 
By his deserts within the court of Spain ? 

Or see’st thou not the king my brother’s care 
In his behalf, and to procure his health ? 

Lorenzo, shouldst thou thwart his passions, 

And he exclaim against thee to the king, 

What honour were’t in this assembly, 

Or what a scandal were’t among tlie kings 
To hear Hieronimo exclaim on thee ? 

Tell me — and look thou tell me truly too— 

Whence grows the ground of this report in court ? 

Lor. : My lord, it lies not in Lorenzo’s power 
To stop the vulgar, liberal of their tongues : 

A smaU advantage makes a water-breach. 

And no man lives that long contenteth all. 

Cast. : Myself have seen thee busy to keep back 
Him and his supplications from the king, 
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Lor. : Yourself, my lord, hath seen his passions. 

That ill beseem’d the presence of a king : 

And for I pitied him in his distress, 

I held him thence with kind and courteous words, 

As free from malice to Hieronimo 
As to my soul, my lord. 

Cast. : Hieronimo, my son, mistakes thee then. 

Lor. ; My gracious father, believe me, so he doth. 

But what's a silly man, distract in mind 
To think upon the murder of his son ? 

Alas ! how easy is it for him to err ! 

But for his satisfaction and the world’s, 

’Twere good, my lord, that Hieronimo and I 
Were reconcil’d, if he misconster me. 

Cast. : Lorenzo, thou hast said : it shall be so. 

Go one of you, and call Hieronimo. 

Enter Balthazar ami Bellimperia. 

Bal. : Gome, Bellimperia, Balthazar’s content. 

My sorrow’s ease and sovereign of my bliss, 

Sith heaven hath ordain’d thee to be mine : 
Disperse those clouds and melancholy looks, 

And clear them up with those thy sun-bright eyes. 
Wherein my hope and heaven’s fair beauty lies. 

Bel. ; My looks, my lord, are fitting for my love. 

Which, new-begun, can show no brighter yet. 

Bal. : New-kindled flames should burn as morning sun. 
Bel. ; But not too fast, lest heat and all be done, 

I see my lord my father. 

Bal. : Truce, my love ; 

I’ll go salute him. 

Cast. : Welcome, Balthazar. 

Welcome, brave prince, the pledge of Gastile’s peace 
And welcome, Bellimperia ! — How now, girl ? 

Why cora’st thou sadly to salute us thus ? 

Content thyself, for I am satisfied : 

It is not now as when Andrea liv’d ; 

We have forgotten and forgiven that, 

And thou art graced with a happier love. — 

But, Balthazar, here comes Hieronimo ; 

I’ll have a word with him. 

Enter Hieronimo and a Servant. 

Hier . ; And where’s the duke ? 

Serv. 1 Yonder. 

Hier. ; Ev’n so. — 

What new device have they devised, trow ? 

Pocas palabras ! mild as the lamb ! 

Is’t I will be reveng’d ? No, 1 am not the man.- 
Cast. ; Welcome, Hieronimo. 

Lor. : Welcome, Hieronimo. 

Bal. ; Welcome, Hieronimo. 

Hier. : My lords, I thank you for Horatio. 

Cast. : Hieronimo, the reason that I sent 
To speak with you, is this. 
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Hier. : What, so short ? 

Then I’ll he gone, I thank you for’t. 

Cast. : Nay, stay, Hieronimo ! — go call him, son. 

Lor,. : Hieronimo, my fatlicr craves a word with you. 

Hier. : With me, sir ? why, my lord, I thought you had done. 
Lor. : No ; [aside) would he had ! 

Cast. : Hieronimo, I hear. 

You find yourself aggriev6d at my son, 

Because you have not access unto the king ; 

And say ’tis he that intercepts your .suits. 

Hier. : Why, is not this a miserable thing, my lord ? 

C.AST. : Hieronimo, I hope you have no cause, 

And would be loath that one of your deserts 
Should once have reason to suspect my son, 

Gonsid’ring how 1 tliink of you myself. 

Hier. : Your son Lorenzo ! whom, my noble lord ? 

The hope of Spain, mine honourable friend ? 

Grant me the combat of them, if they dare : 

' [Draws out Ms sword. 

I’ll meet him face to face, to tell me so ! 

These be the scandalous reports of such 
As love not me, and hate my lord too much : 

Should I suspect Lorenzo would prevent 
Or cross my suit ; that lov’d my son so well ? 

My lord, I am asham’d it should be said. 

Lor. ; Hieronimo, I never gave you cause. 

Hier. : My good lord, I know you did not. 

Cast. : There then pause ; 

And for the satisfaction of the world, 

Hieronimo, frequent my homely house. 

The Duke of Castile, Cyprian’s ancient .seat ; 

And when thou wilt, use me, my son, and it : 

But here, before Prince Balthazar and me, 

Embrace each other, and be perfect friends. 

Hier. : Ay, marry, my lord, and shall. 

Friends, quoth he ? see, I’ll be friends with you all : 

Especially with you, my lovely lord ; 

For divers causes it is fit for us 

That we be friends ; the world’s suspicious, 

And men may think what we imagine not. 

Bal. ; Why, tliis is friendly done, Hieronimo. 

Lor. : And that I hope : old grudges are forgot ? 

Hier. : What else ? it were a shame it should not be so. 

Cast. : Come on, Hieronimo, at my request ; 

Let us entreat your company to-day. [Exeunt. 

Hier. : Your lordship’s to command. — -Pah ! keep your way : 
Chi mi fa piU carezze che non suole, 

Jradito mi ha, o tradir mi voule. [Exit. 

SCENE XVI 

Enter Ghost and Revenge. 

Ghost : Awake, Erichtho ! Cerberus, awake ! 

Solicit Pluto, gende Proserpine 1 
To combat, Acheron and Erebus 1 
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For ne’er, by Styx and Phlegethon in hell, 

O’er-feu'icd Charon to the fiery lakes 
Such fearful sights, as poor Andrea secs. 

Revenge, awake ! 

Revenge t Awake ? for why ? 

Ghost : Awake, Revenge ; for thou art ill-advis’d 
To sleep — awake ! what, thou art warn’d to watch ' 

Revenge : Content thyself, and do not tiouble me. 

Ghost : Awake, Revenge, if love— as love hath had— 

Have yet the power or prevalence in hell ! 

Hieronimo with Lorenzo is join’d in league, 

And intercepts our passage to revenge : 

Awake, R.evenge, or we are woe-begone ! 

Revenge : Thus worldlings ground, what they have dreain’d, upon, 
Content thyself, Andrea : though I sleep. 

Yet is my mood soliciting their souls. 

Sufficeth thee that poor Hieronimo 
Cannot forget his son Fforatio. 

Nor dies Revenge, although he sleep awhile ; 

For in unquiet quietness is feign’d 

And slumb’rlng is a common worldly wile. — 

Behold, Andrea, for an instance, how 
Revenge hath slept, and then imagine thou, 

What ’Us to be subject to destiny. 

Enta a DumbShow. 

Ghost ; Awake, Revenge ; reveal this mystery. 

Revenge i Lo ' the two fiist the nuptial toiohe.s bore 
As brightly burning as tlie mid-day’s sun ; 

But after them doth Hymen hie as fast, 

Clothed in sable and a saffron robe, 

And blows them out, and ciuencheth them with blood, 

As discontent that things continue so. 

Ghost ; Sufficeth me ; thy meaning’s understood, 

And thanks to thee and those infernal powers. 

That will not tolerate a lover’s woe. — 

Rest thee, for I will sit to see the rest. 

Revenge ; Then argue not, for thou hast thy reciuest. [Exmiit. 

ACT IV 

SGENE I 

Enter Belumperia and Hieronimo 
Bel. : Is this the love thou bear’st Horatio ? 

Is this the kindness that thou counterfeit’st ? 

Axe these the fruits of thine incessant tears ? 

Hieronimo, are these thy passions, 

Thy protestations and thy deep laments, 

That thou wert wont to weary men withal ? 

O unkind father 1 O deceitful world ! 

With what excuses canst thou show thyself 
From this dishonour and the hate of men ? 
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Thus to neglect the loss and life of him 
VVliom both my letters and thine own belief 
Assures thee to be causeless slaughtered ! 
Hieronimo, for shame, Hieronimo, 

Be not a history to after-times 
Of such ingratitude unto thy son ; 

Unhappy mothers of such children then, 

But monstrous fathers to forget so soon 
The death of those, whom they witli care and cost 
Have tender’d so, thus careless should be lost. 
Myself, a stranger in respect of thee. 

So lov’d his life, as still 1 wish their deaths. 

Nor shall his death be um-eveng’d by me, 

Although I bear it out for fashion’s sake : 

For here I swear, in sight of heav’n and earth. 
Should thou neglect the love thou shouldst retain. 
And give it over, and devise no more. 

Myself should send their hateful souls to hell. 

That wrought his downfall with extremest death. 
Hier. : But may it be that Bellimperia 
Vows .such revenge as she hath deign’d to say ? 
Why, then 1 see that heav’n applies our drift, 

And all the saints do .sit soliciting 

For vengeance on those cursM murtherers. 

Madam, ’tis true, and now I find it so : 

I found a letter, written in your name. 

And in that letter, how Horatio died. 

Pardon, O pardon, Bellimperia, 

My fear and care in not believing it ; 

Nor think I thoughtless think upon a mean 
To let his death be unreveng’d at full. 

And here I vow — so you but give consent, 

And will conceal my resolution — : 

I will ere long determine of their deaths 
That causeless thus have murdered my son. 

Bel. : Hieronimo, I will consent, conceal. 

And ought that may effect for thine avail, 

Join with thee to revenge Horatio’s death. 

Hier. : On, then ; and whatsoever I devise, 

Let me entreat you, grace my practices, 

For why the plot’s already in mine head. 

Here they are. 

Jlnter Balthazar and Lorenzo. 

Bal. : How now, Hieronimo ? 

What, courting Bellimperia ? 

Hier. : Ay, my lord ; 

Such courting as (I promise you) : 

She hath my heart, but you, my lord, have hers. 
Lor. : But now, Hieronimo, or never. 

We arc to entreat your help. 

Hier. : My help ? 

Why, my good lords, assure yourselves of me ; 

For you have giv’n me cause — : 

Ay, by my faith have you I 
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Bal. : It pleased you. 

At the entertainment of the ambassador, 

To grace the king so much !is with a show. 

Now, were your study so well furnished, 

As for the passing of the first night’s sport 
To entertain my father with the like. 

Or any such-like pleasing motion. 

Assure yourself, it woidd content them well. 

Hier. ; Is this all ? 

Bar, : Ay, this is all. 

Hier. : Why then, I’ll fit you : say no more. 

When I was young, I gave my mind 
And plied myself to fruitless poetry ; 

Which though it profit the professor naught, 

Yet is it passing pleasing to the world. 

Lor. : And how for that ? 

Hier. ; Marry, my good lord, thus : 

(And yet, methinks, you are too quick with us) — : 

When in Toledo there I studied. 

It was my chance to write a tragedy ; 

See here, my lords — [He shows them a book. 

Which, long forgot, I found this other day. 

Now would your lordships favour me so much 
As but to grace me with your acting it — 

I mean each one of you to play a part — 

Assure you it will prove most passing strange. 

And wondrous plausible to that assembly. 

Bal. : What, would you have us play a tragedy ? 

Hier. : Why, Nero thought it no disparagement. 

And kings and emperors have ta’en delight. 

To make experience of their wits in plays. 

Lor. : Nay, be not angry, good Hieronimo ; 

The prince but ask'd a question. 

Bal. : In faith, Hieronimo, and you be in earnest, 

I’ll make one. 

Lor. : And I another. 

Hier. : Now, my good lord, could you entreat 
Your sister Bellimperia to make one ? 

For what’s a play without a woman in it. 

Bel. : Little entreaty shall serve me, Hieronimo ; 

For I must needs be employfcd in your play. 

Hier. : Why, this is well : I tell you, lordings, 

It was determined to have been acted. 

By gentlemen and scholars too. 

Such as could tell what to speak. 

Bal. : And now 

It shall be play’d by princes and courtiers, 

Such as can tell how to speak : 

If, as it is our country manner, 

You will but let us know the argument. 

Hier. : That shall I roundly. The chronicles of Spain 
Record this written of a knight of Rhodes : 

He was betroth’d, and wedded at the length, 

To one Perseda, an Italian dame. 
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Whose beauty ravish’d all that her beheld, 

Especially the soul of Soltman, 

Who at the marriage was the chiefest guest. 

By sundry means sought Soliman to win 
Perseda’s love, and could not gain the same. 

Then ’gan he break his passions to a friend, 

One of his bashaws, whom he held full dear ; 

Her had this bashaw long solicited. 

And saw she was not otherwise to be won, 

But by her husband’s death, this knight of Rhodes, 

Whom presently by treachery he slew. 

She, stirr’d with an exceeding hate tlierefore, 

As cause of this slew Soliman, 

And, to escape the bashaw’s tyranny. 

Did stab herself ; and this the tragedy. 

Lor. : O excellent ! 

Bel. ; But say, Hieronimo, what then became 
Of him that was the bashaw i* 

Hier. : Marry thus : 

Mov’d with remorse of his misdeeds. 

Ran to a mountain-top, and hung himself. ' 

Bal. : But which of us is to perform that part ? 

Hier. : O, that will I, luy lord.s : make no doubt of it : 

I’ll play the murderer, I warrant you ; 

For I already have conceited that. 

Bal. : And what shall I ? 

Hier. : Great Soliman, the Turkish emperor. 

Lor. ; And I ? 

Hier. ; Erastus, the knight of Rhodes. 

Bel. : And I ? 

Hier. : Perseda, chaste and resolute. — 

And here, my lords, are several abstracts drawn, 

For each of you to note your parts. 

And act it, as occasion’s offer’d you. 

You must provide a Turkish cap, 

A black mustachio and a falchion ; 

{Owes a paper to Balthazar. 

You with a cross, like to a knight of Rhodes ; 

[Gives another to Lorenzo. 

And, madam, you must attire yourself 

[He giveth Bellimperia another. 

Like Phcebe, Flora, or the huntress, 

Which to your discretion shall seem best. 

And as for me, my lords. I’ll look to one. 

And, with the ransom that the viceroy sent, 

So furnish and perform this tragedy. 

As all the world shall say, Hieronimo. 

Was liberal in gracing of it so. 

Bal. : Hieronimo, methlnks a comedy were better. 

Hier. : A comedy ? 

Fie ! comedies are fit for common wits ; 

But to present a kingly troop withal, 

Give me a stately-written tragedy ; 
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Tiagicdia cothiirnata, fitting kings, 

Containing matter, and not common things. 

My lords, all this must be perform’d. 

As fitting for the first night’s revelling. 

The Italian tragedians were so sharp of wit. 

That in one hour’s meditation 

They would perform anything in action. 

Lor. ; And well it may ; for I have seen the like 
In Paris ’mongst the French tragedians. 

Hier. : In Paris ? mass ! and well remembered ! 

There’s one thing more that rests for-us to do. 

Bal. : What’s tliat, Hieronimo ? forget not anything. 

Hier. ; Each one of us 
Must act his part in unknown languages, 

That it may breed the more variety : 

As you, my lord, in Latin, I in Greek, 

You in Italian, and for because I know 
That Bellimperia hadi practised'the French, 

In courtly French shall all her phrases be. 

Bel. ; You mean to try my cunning then, Flieronimo ? 

Bal. : But this will be a mere confusion. 

And hardly shall we all be understood. 

Hier. : It must be so ; for the conclusion 
Shall prove the invention and all was good : 

And I myself in an oration, 

And with a strange and wondrous show bcside.s, 

That I will have there behind a curtain. 

Assure' yourself, shall make the matter known : 

And all shall be concluded in one scene. 

For there’s no pleasure ta’en in tediousness. 

Bal, : How like you this ? 

Lor. : Why, thus my lord : 

We must resolve to sootlie his humours up. 

Bai,. : On tlien, Hieronimo ; farewell till soon. 

Hier, ; You’ll ply this gear? 

Lor. : I warrant you. [Exeunt all but Hieronimo. 

Hier. : Why so : 

Now shall I see the fall of Babylon, 

Wrought by tlie heav’ns in this confusion. 

And if tlie world like not this tragedy, 

Hard is the hap of old Hieronimo. [Exit. 

scene II 

Enter Isabella ivith a weapon. 

Isas. ; Tell me no more !-^0 monstrous homicides 1 
Since neither piety nor pity moves 
The king to justice or compassion, 

I will revenge myself upon this place, 

Where thus tliey murder’d my beloved son. 

[She cuts down the arbour. 

Down with these branches and these loathsome boughs 
Of dlls unfortunate and fatal pine : 

Down with them, Isabella ; rent them up, 

And burn the roots from whence the rest is sprung. 
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I will not leave a root, a stalk, a tree, 

A bough, a branch, a blossom, nor a leaf. 

No, not an herb within this gai'den-plot— : 

Accursed complot of my misery I 
Fruitless for ever may this garden be. 

Barren the earth, and blissless whosoe’er 
Imagines not to keep it tmmanur’d 1 
An eastern wind, commix’d with noisome airs, 

Shall blast the plants and the young saplings ; 

The earth with serpents shall be pesterM, 

And passengers, for fear to be infect. 

Shall stand aloof, and, looking at it, tell : 

“ There, murder’d, died tire son of Isabel.” 

Ay, here he died, and here I him embrace : 

See, where his ghost solicits, with his wounds. 

Revenge on her that should revenge his death. 

I-Iieronimo, make haste to see thy son ; 

For sorrow and despair hath cited me 
To hear Horatio plead with Rhadamanth ; 

Make haste, Hieronimo, to hold excus’d 

Thy negligence in pursuit of their deaths 

’Whose hateful wrath bereav’d him of his breath. — 

Ah, nay, thou dost delay their deaths, 

Forgiv’st the murd’rera of thy noble son. 

And none but I bestir me — to no end 1 
And as I curse this tree from furllter fruit, 

So shall my womb be cursed for his sake ; 

And with this weapon will I wound tlie breast, 

The hapless breast, that gave Horatio suck. [She stabs herself. 

SCENE HI 

Enter Hieronimo j he knocks up the curtain. Enter the Duke or CAsriLE. 
Cast. : How now, Hieronimo, where’s your fellows. 

That you take all this pain. ? 

Heer. : O sir, it is for the author’s credit. 

To look that all things may go well. 

But, good my lord, let me entreat your grace, 

To give the king the copy of the play : 

This is the argument of what we show. 

Cast. : I will, Hieronimo. 

Hier. : One thing more, my good lord. 

Cast. : What’s that ? 

Hier. : Let me entreat your grace 

That, when the train are pass’d into the gallery, 

You would vouchsafe to throw me down the key. 

Cast. : I will, Hieronimo. [Exit Castils. 

Hier. : What, are you ready, Balthazar ? 

Bring a chair and a cushion for the king. 

Enter Balthazar, with a chair. 

Well done, Balthazar 1 hang up the title : 

Our scene is Rhodes ; — what, is your beard on ? 

Bal. : Half on ; the other is in my hand. 
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Hier. : Despatch for shame; are you so long ? \_Exit Balthazar. 
Bethink thyself, Hieronimo, 

Recall thy ^vits, recount thy former wrongs 
Thou hast receiv’d by murder of thy son, 

And lastly — not least ! — Irow Isabel, 

Once his mother and thy dearest -wife. 

All woe-begone for him, hath slain herself. 

Behoves thee then, Hieronimo, to be reveng’d ! 

The plot is laid of dire revenge : 

On, tlien, Hieronimo, pursue revenge ; 

For nothing wants but acting of revenge 1 Exit Hieronimo. 

SCENE IV 

Enter Spanish Kino, Viceroy, the Duke oe Castile, and their train. 
King : Now, Viceroy, shall we see the tragedy 
Of Soliman, the T'urldsh emperor, 

Perform’d — of pleasure — by your son the prince. 

My nephew Don Lorenzo, and my niece. 

Vio. : Who ? Belliraperia ? 

King ; Ay, anct Hieronimo, our marshal, 

At whose request they deign to do’t themselve.s : 

These be our pastimes in the court of Spain. 

I-Iere, brother, you shall be the bookkeeper : 

This is the argument of that they show. 

[He giveth him a hook. 

Gentlemen, this play o/" Hieronimo, in sundry languages, was thought 
good to be set down in English more largely, Jor the easier under- 
standing to every public reader. 

Enter Balthazar, Bellimperia, and Hieronimo. 

Bal. I Bashaiu, that Rhodes is ours ; yield head ns the honour, 

And holy Mahomet, our sacred prophet ! 

And be thou grac’d with every excellence 
That Soliman can give, or thou desire. 

Bui thy desert in conquering Rhodes is less 
Than in reserving this fair Christian nymph, 

Ferseda, blissful lamp of excellence. 

Whose eyes compel, like povoerful adamant, 

The warlike heart of Soliman to wait. 

King ; See, Viceroy, that is Balthazar, your son, 

That represents tlie emperor Soliman ; 

How well be acts his amorous passion ! 

Vic. ; Ay, Bellimperia hath taught him that. 

Cast. ; That’s because his mind runs all on Bellimperia. 

Hibr. : Whatever joy earth yields, betide your majesty. 

Bal. : Earth yields no joy without Perseda’s love. 

HiER. : Let then Ferseda on your grace attend. 

Bal. : She shall not wait on me, but I on her : 

Drawn by the influence of her lights, I yield. 

But let my friend, the Rhodian knight, come forth, 

Erasto, dearer than my life to me. 

That he may see Ferseda, my belov’d. 

Enter Erasto. 

Kino : Here comes Lorenzo : look upon the plot, 

And tell me, brother, what part plays he ? 
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Bel. : Ali, my Erasto, welcome to Perseda. 

Lor. : Thrice happy is Erasto that thou lia’st ; 

Rhodes’ loss is nothing to Erasto'sjoy : 

Sith his Perseda lives, his life surtiives. 

Bal. : Ah, bashaw, here is love between Erasto 
And fair Perseda, sovereign of my soul. 

Hier. : Remove Erasto, mighty Solimait, 

And then Perseda will be quickly won. 

Bal. : Erasto is my friend ; and while he lives, 

Perseda never will remove her love. 

Hier. : Let not Erasto live to grieve great Soliman. 

Bal. : Dear is Erasto in our princely eye. 

Hier. •. But if he be your rival, let him die. 

Bal. : Why, let him die 1 — so love commandeth me. 

Yet grieve I that Erasto should so die. 

Hier. : Erasto, Soliman saluleth thee, 

And lets thee wit by me his highness’ will. 

Which is, thou shouldst he thus employ’d. [Stabs him. 

Bel. : Ay me ! 

Erasto ! see, Soliman, Erasto’s slain I 
Bal. : Yet livelh Soliman to comfort thee. 

Fair queen of beauty, let not favour die. 

But with a gracious eye behold his grief, 

That with Perseda’s beauty is increas’d. 

If by Perseda his grief be not releas’d. 

Bel. : Tyrant, desist soliciting vain suits ; 

Relentless are mine ears to thy laments. 

As thy butcher is pitiless and hose. 

Which seiz'd on my Erasto, harmless knight. 

Yet by thy power thou thinkest to command, 

And to thy power Perseda doth obey : 

But, were she able, thus she would revenge 

Thy treacheries an thee, ignoble prince ; [Stabs him. 

And on herself she would be thus reveng'd. [Stabs herself. 

King ; Well said ! — Old marshal, this was bravely done ! 

Hier. ; But Bellimperia plays Perseda well ! 

Vic. : Were this in earnest, Bellimperia. 

You would be better to ray son than so. 

King : But now what follows for Hieronimo ? 

Hier. : Marry, this follows for Hieronimo : 

Here break we off our sundry languages, 

And thus conclude I in our vulgar tongue. 

Haply you think — but bootless are your thoughts — 

That this is fabulously counterfeit. 

And that we do as all tragedians do : 

To die to-day (for fashioning our scene) 

The death of Ajax or some Roman peer. 

And in a minute starting up again, 

Revive to please to-morrow’s audience. 

No, princes ; know I am Hieronimo, 

The hopeless father of a hapless son, 

Whose tongue is tun’d to tell his latest tale, 

Not to excuse gross errors in the play. 
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I see, your looks urge instance of these words ; 

Behold the reason urging me to this : 

ISfiows his dead son. 

See here my show, look on this spectacle, 

Here lay my hope, and here my hope hath end ; 

Here lay my heart, and here my heart was slain : 

Here lay my treasure, here my treasure lost ; 

Here lay my bliss, and here my bliss bereft : 

But hope, heart, treasure, joy, and bliss, 

All fled, fail’d, died, yea, all decay’d with this. 

From forth these wounds came breath diat gave me life ; 

They murder’d me diat made these fatal marks, 

The cause was love, whence grew this mortal hate ; 

The hate : Lorenzo and young Balthazar ; 

The love : my son to Bellimperia. 

But night, the cov’rcr of accursed crimes. 

With pitchy silence hush’d these traitors’ harms, 

And lent them leave, for they had sorted leisure 
To take advantage in my garden-plot 
Upon my son, my dear Horatio : 

There merciless they butcher’d up my boy. 

In black, dark night, to pale, dim, cruel death, 
tie shrieks ; I heard (and yet, methinks, I hear) 

His dismal outcry echo in the air. 

With soonest speed I hasted to the noise. 

Where hanging on a tree I found my son. 

Through-girt with wounds, and slaughter’d a.s you see 
And griev’d I, think you, at tliis spectacle ? 

Speak, Portuguese, whose loss resembles mine ; 

If thou canst weep upon thy Balthazar, 

’Tis like I wail’d for iny Horatio. 

And you, my lord, ■‘whose reconcile son 
March’d in a net, and thought himself unseen. 

And rated me for brainsick lunacy). 

With “ God amend that mad I-Iieronimo ! ”~ 

How can you brook our play’s catastrophe ? 

And here behold this bloody handkercher. 

Which at Horatio’s death 1 weeping dipp’d 
Within tlie river of his bleeding wounds : 

It as propitious, see, I have reserv’d. 

And never hath it left my bloody heart. 

Soliciting remembrance of my vow 
With these, 0,'tliese accursed murderers : 

Which now peiform’d my heart is satisfied. 

And to this end the bashaw I became 
That might revenge me on Lorenzo’s life, 

Who therefore was appointed to the part, 

And was to represent the knight of Rhodes, 

That I might kill him more conveniently. 

So, Viceroy, was this Balthazar, thy son, 

That Soliman which Bellimperia, 

In person of Perseda, murdered : 

Solely appointed to that tragic part 
That she might slay him that offended iier, 
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Poor Bellimpen’a miss’d her part in this : 

For though the story saith she should have died, 

Yet I of kindness, and of care to her. 

Did otherwise determine of her pnd ; 

But love of him whom they did hate too much 
Did urge her resolution to be such. — 

And, princes, now behold Hieronimo, 

Author and actor in this tragedy. 

Bearing his lalest fortune in his fist ; 

And will as resolute conclude his part. 

As any of the actors gone before. 

And, gentles, thus I end my play ; 

Urge no more words ; I have no more to say. 

[lie runs to hang himself. 

King : O hearken. Viceroy ! Hold, Hieronimo ! 

Brother, my nephew and thy son are slain 1 
ViG. : We are betray’d ; my Balthazar is slain 1 
Break ope the doors ; run, save Hieronimo. 

[They break in and hold Hieronimo. 
Hieronimo, 

Do but inform the king of these events ; 

Upon mine honour, thou shall have no harm. 

Hier. : Viceroy, I will not trust thee with my life, 

Which I this day have offer’d to my son. 

Accursed wretch I 

Why stay’st thou him that was resolv’d to die ? 

King : Speak, traitor ! damnW, bloody murd’rer, speak ! 

For now I have thee, I will make thee speak. 

Why hast thou done this undeserving deed ? 

Vic. : Why hast thou murderM my Baltliazar ? 

Oast. : Why hast thou butcher’d both my children thus ? 
tliER. : [But are you sure they are dead? 

Oast. ; Ay, slave, too sure. 

Hier. : What, andynurs loo ? 

Vic. : Ay, all are dead ; not one of them survive. 

Hier. : May, then I care not ; come, and we shall be friends ; 

Let us lay our. heads together; 

See, here’s a goodly noose will hold them all. 

Vic. '. 0 damnld devil, how secure he is ! 

Hier. : Secure ? why, dost thou wonder at it ? 

I tell thee. Viceroy, this day I have seen revenge, 

And in that sight am grown a prouder monarch, 

Than ever sat under the crown of Spain. 

Had I as many lives as there be stars. 

As many heav’ns to go to, as those lives. 

I’d give them all, ay, and my soul to boot. 

But I would see thee ride in this fed pool?\ 

O, good words ! 

As dear to me was my Horatio, 

As yours, or yours, or yours, my lord to you. 

My guiltless son was by Lorenzo slain. 

And by Lorenzo and tliat Balthazar 
Am I at last revenged thoroughly. 
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Upon -whose souls may heav’ns be yet aveng’d 
With greater far than these afflictions. 

Cast. : But who were thy confederates in this ? 

ViQ. ; That was thy daughter Bellinipcrla ; 

For hy her hand my Balthazar was slain ; 

I saw her stab him. 

King : Why speak’st thou not ? 

I-IiER. ; What lesser liberty can kings afford 
Than harmless silence ? then afford it me. 

Sufficed!, I may not, nor I will not tell thee. 

King : Fetch fortli the tortures : traitor as thou art, 

I’ll make thee tell. 

Hier. : Indeed, 

Thou may’st torment me, as his wretched son 
Hath done in murd’ring my Horatio ; 

But never shalt thou force me to reveal 
The thing which I have vow’d inviolate. 

And therefore, in despite of alt thy threats, 

Pleas’d with their deaths, and eas’d with their revenge, 

First take my tongue, and afterwards my heart. 

[He Hies out his tongue. 

King : O monstrous resolution of a wretch ! 

See, Viceroy, he hath bitten fortli hb tongue. 

Rather than to reveal what we requir’d. 

Cast. : Yet can he write. 

King : And if in this he satisfy us not, 

We will devise th’ exlremest kind of death 
That ever was invented for a wretch. 

[Then he makes signs for a knife to mend his pen. 
Cast. ; O, he would have a knife to mend his pen. 

Vio. ; Here, and advise thee that thou write the troth. — 

Look to my brother ! save Hieronimo ! 

[He with a knife' stabs the duke and himself. 
King : What age hath ever heard such monstrous deeds ? 

My brother, and the whole succeeding hope 
That Spain expected after my decease ! — 

Go, bear his body hence, that we may mourn 
The loss of our belovM brother’s death — : 

That he may be entomb’d 1 — ^Whate’er befall, 

1 am the next, the nearest, last of all. 

ViG. : And thou, Don Pedro, do the like for us : 

Take up our hapless son, untimely slain ; 

Set mb with him, and he with woeful me. 

Upon the main-mast of a ship unmann’d, 

And let the wind and tide haul me along 
To Scylla’s barking and untamfed gulf. 

Or to the loathsome pool of Acheron, 

To weep my want for my sweet Balthazar : 

Spain hath no refuge for a Portingal. 

[The trumpets sound a dead march : the King of Spain mourning 
after his brother's body, and the King of PoRTmoAi, bearing the 
body of his son. 
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SCENE V 

Enter Ghost and Revenge. 

Ghost : Ay, now my hopes have end in their effects. 

When blood and sorrow finish my desires : 

Horatio murder’d in his father’s bower ; 

Vild Serberine by Pedringano slain ; 

False Pedringano hang’d by quaint device ; 

F air Isabella by herself misdone ; 

Prince Balthazar by Bellimperia stabb’d j 
The Duke of Castile and his wicked son. 

Both done to death by old Hieronimo ; 

My Bellimperia fall’n, as Dido fell, 

And good Hieronimo slain by himself ; 

Ay, these were spectacles to please my soul ! — 

Now will I beg at lovely Proserpine 
That, by the virtue of her princely doom, 

1 may consort my friends in pleasing sort, 

And on my foes work just and sharp revenge. 

I’ll lead my friend Horatio through those fields, 

Where never-dying wars are still inur’d ; 

I’ll lead fair Isabella to that train. 

Where pity weeps, but never fecleth pain ; 

I’ll lead my Bellimperia to those joys, 

That vestal virgins and fair queens possess ; 

I'll lead Hieronimo where Orpheus plays, 

Adding sweet pleasure to eternal days. 

But say, Revenge — for thou must help, or none — 

Against the rest how shall my hate be shown ? 

Rev. : This hand shall hale them down to deepest hell, 

Where none but Furies, bugs and tortures dwell. 

Ghost ; Then, sweet Revenge, do this at my i equest : 

Let me be judge, and doom them to unrest. 

Let loose poor Tityus from tlie vulture’s gripe, 

And let Don Cyprian supply his room ; 

Place Don Lorenzo on Ixion’s wheel, 

And let the lover’s endless pains surcease 
(Juno forgets old wrath, and grants him ease) ; 

Hang Balthazar about Ghimtera’s neck, 

And let him there bewail his bloody love, 

Repining at our joys that are above ; 

Let Serberine go roll the fatal stone. 

And take from Sisyphus his endless moan ; 

False Pedringano, for his treachery, 

Let him be dragg’d through boiling Acheron, 

And there live, dying still in endless flames. 

Blasheming gods and all their holy names. 

Rev. : Then haste we down to meet thy friends and foes : 

To place thy friends in ease, the rest in woes ; 

For here though death hath end their misery, 

I’ll there begin their endless tragedy. [Exeunt. 
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c. 1592 

THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 

(By GEORGE PEELE) 

P erhaps the outstanding characteristic of Elizabethan drama is the freedom 
and variety of the feast. The University wits provide the hors d’remire. Here is 
an unconventional extravaganza — the contribution of a manwho does not know 
which way to turn for embarras de richesses. It is alive with high spirits and humour 
and folk lore and romance and satire and realism — and, above all, self-con- 
sciousness. The Old Wives’ Tale is essentially a young man’s play. 

Like the two Marlowe plays that follow in this volume, it reads best, as it 
was played, without any formal division into acts and scenes. The dialogue 
sufEciently indicates imagined changes of scene. The appeal is to a childlike 
mind that will not brook a tedious explanation of the obvious, still less an 
interval, whether for refreshments or other irrelevancy. 

Its author, George Peele (c. 1558 — ^before 1598J, was born in Devonshire, 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
graduating M.A. in 1579. Perhaps he never quite lived down the under- 
graduate. His propensity for ragging, becoming proverbial, inspired a pam- 
phlet, The Merrie Jests of George Peek, in the manner of our Sunday journalism 
— probably as veracious. Of Peele’s other plays, David and the Fair Bathsheba 
(1588) is biblical-sensational and marks the remoteness of the Mystery, of 
which, in a sacred sense, there is no trace ; The Arraignment of Paris (15O4) is 
pastoral and obscurely satirical ; and Edward I (1590) is a pretty good history, 
Peele’s death, unlike his jests, was unrecorded. 

Milton derived the plot for his " Comus ” from The Old Wines’ Tale. 
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Charactels 


Saorapant 

First Brother, named Galypha 

Second Brother, named Thelea 

Edmenides 

Erestus 

Lampriscus 

Huanebango 

Coeebus 

WlGGEN 

Churchwarden 
Sexton 
Ghost of Jack 

Frtar, Harvest-men, Furies, 
Fiddlers, etc. 


Delia, sister to Calypha and Thelea 
Venelia, betrothed to Erestus 

to Lampriscus 

Hostess 


Antic 
Frolic 
Fantastig 
Clunch, a smith 
Madge, his wife 


Enter Antic, Frolic, and Fantastig. 

Ant. ; How now, fellow Frolic ! what, all amort?' doth this sadness become thy 
madness ? What though we have lost our way in the woods ? yet never hang 


1 Mora properly alamort , i . e . dejected. 
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the head as though thou hadst no hope to live till to-morrow ; for Fantastic 
and I will warrant thy life to-night for twenty in the hundred. . 

Fro, : Antic, and Fantastic, as I am frolic franion,* never in aU my life was I so 
dead slain. What, to lose our way in the wood, without either fire or candle, 
50 uncomfortable ? 0 emlum ! 0 terra ! 0 maria ! O Neptune ! 

Fan. ; Why makes thou it so strange, seeing Cupid hath led our young master 
to the fair lady, and she is the only saint that he hath sworn to serve ? 

Fro. : What restetli, then, but we commit him to his wench, and each of us 
take his stand up in a tree, and sing out our ill fortune to the tune of “ 0 
man in desperation ” ? 

Ant. : Desperately spoken, fellow Frolic, in the dark : but seeing it falls out 
thus, let us rehearse the old proverb : 

“ Three merry men, and three merry men. 

And three merry men be we ; 

I in the wood, and thou on the ground. 

And Jack sleeps in the tree.” 

Fan. : Hush ! a dog in the wood, or a wooden^ dog ! O comfortable hearing ! 

I had even as lief the chamberlain of tlte White Horse had called me up to 
bed. 

Fro. : Eidter hath this trotting cur gone out of his circuit, or else are we near 
some village, which should not be far off, for I perceive the glimmering of a 
glow-worm, a candle, or a cat’s eye, my life for a halfpenny ! 

Enter Clunoh with a lantern and candle. 

In the name of my own father, be thou ox or ass that appearest, tell us what 
thou art. 

Clunch : What am I ! why, I am Clunch the smith. What are you ? what make 
you in my territories at this time of the night ? 

Ant. : What do we make, dost thou ask ? why, we make faces for fear ; such as 
if thy mortal eyes could behold, would make thee water the long seams of 
dry side slops,’' smith. 

Fro. : And, in faith, sir, unless your hospitality do relieve us, we are like to 
wander, with a sorrowful heigh-ho, among the owlets and hobgoblins of the 
forest. Good Vulcan, for Cupid’s sake that hath cozened us all, befriend us 
as thou mayst ; and command us howsoever, wheresoever, whensoever, in 
whatsoever, for ever and ever. 

Clunch ; Well, masters, it seems to me you have lost your way in the wood ; 
in consideration whereof, if you will go with Clunch to his cottage, you 
shall have house-room and a good fire to sit by, although we have no bedding 
to put you in. 

All ; O blessed smith, O bountiful Clunch ! 

Clunch : For your further entertainment, it shall be as it may be, so and so. 

[A dog harks within. 

Hark ! * this is Ball my dog, that bids you all welcome in his own language ; 
come, take heed for stumbling on the threshold. — Open door, Madge ; take 
in guests. 

Enter Maixje. 

Madge ; Welcome, Clunch, and good fellows aU, that come with my good- 
man : for my good-man’s sake, come on, sit down ; here is a piece of cheese, 
and a pudding of my own making. 

1 i.e, idle fellow. Sic. mad. 3 i.e. long wide breeches or trousers. 

<1 Here the audience were to suppose a Change of scene — that the stage now represented the 
smith’s cottage. 
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Ant. : Thanks, gammer ; a good example for the wives of our town. 

Fro. ; Gammer, tliou and thy good-man sit lovingly together ; we come to 
chat, and not to eat. 

Clunch : Well, masters, if you will eat nothing, take away. Gome, what do 
we to pass away the time ? Lay a crab in the fire to roast for lamb’s-wool.‘ 
What, shall we have a game at trump or rufl' to drive away the time ? how 
say you ? 

Fan. ; This smith leads a life as merry as a king with Madge his wife. Sirrah 
Frolic, I am sure thou art not without some round or other ; no doubt but 
Clunch can bear his part. 

Fro. : Else think you me ill brought up: so set to it when you will. 

[They sing. 


SONG. 


Whenas the rye reach to the chin, 

And chopcherry, chopcherry ripe witliin, 
Strawberries swimming in the cream, 

And school-boys playing in the stream ; 

Then, O, then, O, then, O, my true-love said. 
Till tliat time come again 
She could not live a maid. 


Ant. : This sport does well ; but methinks, gammer, a merry winter’s tale 
would drive away the time trimly : come, I am sure you are not without a 
score. 

Fan. ; I’faith, gammer, a tale of an hour long were as good as an hour’s sleep. 

Fro. : Look you, gammer, of the giant and the king’s daughter, and I know 
not what : I have seen the day, when I was a little one, you might have 
drawn me a mile after you with such a discourse. 

Madge ; Well, since you be so importunate, my good-man shall fill the pot and 
get him to bed ; they that ply their work must keep good hours : one of you 
go lie with him ; he is a clean-skinned man I tell you, without either spavin 
or wind-gall : so I am content to drive away the lime with an old wives’ 
winter’s tale. 

Fan. : No better hay in Devonshire ; o’ my word, gammer. I’ll he one of your 
audience. 

Fro. ; And I another, that’s fiat. 

Ant. : Then must I to bed with the good-man. — Bona nox, gammer. — Good 
night. Frolic. 

Clunch : Come on, my lad, thou shall take thy unnatural re.st with me. 

[E.nt with Antic. 

Fro. : Yet this vantage shall we have of them in the morning, to be ready at 
the sight thereof extempore. 

Madge : Now this bargain, my masters, must I make with you, that you will 
say hum and ha to my ttde, so shall I know you are awake. 

Both : Content, gammer, that will we do. 

Madge : Once upon a time, there was a king, or a lord, or a duke, that had 
a fair daughter, the fairest that ever was ; as white as snow and as red a,s 
blood : and once upon a time his daughter was stolen away : and he sent all 
his men to seek out his daughter ; and he sent so long, that he sent all his 
men out of his land. 

Fro. : 'Who drest his dinner, then ? 

Madge : Nay, either hear my tale, or kiss my tail. 

Fan. : Well said 1 on with your tale, gammer. 

1 A drink made of strong ale and the pulp ol roasted orub apples. 
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Madge : O Lord, I quite forgot ! there was a conjurer, and this conjurer could 
do anything, and he turned himself into a great dragon, and carried the 
king’s daughter away in his mouth to a castle that he made of stone ; and 
there he kept her I know not how long, till at last all the king’s men went out 
so long that her two brothers 'went to seek her. O, I forget ! she (he, I would 
say,) turned a proper* young man to a bear in the night, and a man in the day, 
and keeps by a cross that parts three several ways ; and he made his lady run 
mad, — Gods me bones, who comes here ? 

Enter the Two Brothers. 

Fro, : Soft, gammer, here some come to tell your tale for you. 

Fan. ; Let them alone ; let us hear what they will say. 

First Bro. : Upon these chalky cliifs of Albion 
We are arrived now with tedious toil ; 

And compassing the wide world round about. 

To seek our sister, to seek fair Delia forth. 

Yet cannot we so much as hear of her. 

Second Bro. : O fortune cruel, cruel and unkind ! 

Unkind in that we cannot find our sister. 

Our sister, hapless in her cruel chance. — 

Soft ! who have we here ? 

Enter Erestus at the Cross, stooping to gather. 

First Bro. : Now, father, God be your speed ! what do you gather there ? 
Brest. : Hips and haws, and sticks and straws, and things that I gather on the 
ground, my son. 

First Bro. : Hips and haws, and sticks and straws I why, is that all your food, 
father ? 

Brest, i Yea, son. 

Second Bro. : Father, here is an alms-penny for me ; and iff speed in that I 
go for, I will give thee as good a gown of grey as ever thou didst wear. 

First Bro. ; And, father, here is another alms-penny for me ; and if I speed in 
my journey, I will give thee a palmer’s staff of ivory, and a scallop-shell of 
beaten gold. 

Brest. : Was she fair ? 

Second Bro. : Ay, the fairest for white, and the purest for red, as the blood of 
the deer, or the driven snow. 

Brest. : Then hark well, and mark well, my old spell : — 

Be not afraid of every stranger ; 

Start not aside at every danger ; 

Things that seem are not the same ; 

Blow a blast at every flame ; 

For when one flame of fire goes out. 

Then come your wishes well about : 

If any ask who told you this good. 

Say, the white bear of England’s wood. 

First Bro. : Brother, heard you not what the old man said ? 

Be not afraid of every stranger ; 

Start not aside for every danger ; 

Things tliat seem are not the same ; 

Blow a blast at every flame ; 

[For when one flame office goes out. 

Then, come your wishes well about :] 

1 handsome. 
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If any ask who told you this good, 

Say, the white bear of England’s wood. 

Second Bro. ; Well, if this do us any good, 

Well fare the white bear of England’s wood ! 

[Exeunt the Two Brothers. 

Erest. ; Now sit thee here, and tell a heavy tale. 

Sad in thy mood, and sober in thy cheer ; 

Here sit thee now, and to thyself relate 
The hard mishap of thy most wretched state. 

In Thessaly I liv’d in sweet content. 

Until that fortune wrought my overthrow ; 

For there I wedded was unto a dame, 

That liv’d in honour, virtue, love, and fame. 

But Sacrapant, that curshd sorcerer, 

Being besotted with my beauteous love. 

My dearest love, my true betrothed wife. 

Did seek the means to rid me of my life. 

But worse than this, he with his ’chanting spells 
Did turn me straight unto an ugly bear ; 

And when the sun doth settle in the west. 

Then I begin to don my ugly hide : 

And all the day I sit, as now you sec. 

And speak in riddles, all inspir’d with rage, 

Seeming an old and miserable man. 

And yet I am in April of my age. 

Enter Veneua mad; and goes in again. 

See where Venelia, my betrothM love, 

Runs madding, all enrag’d, about the woods. 

All by his cursM and enchanting spells. — 

But here comes Lampriscus, my discontented neighbour. 

Enter Lamprisoos with a pot of honey. 

How now, neighbour I you look toward the ground as well as I : you muse 
on something. 

Lamp. ; Neighbour, on nothing but on the matter I so often moved to you ; if 
you do anything for charity, help me ; if for neighbourhood or brotherhood, 
help me : never was one .so cumbered as is poor Lampriscus ; and to begin, I 
pray receive this pot of honey, to mend your fare. 

Eeest. : Thanks, neighbour, set it down ; honey is always welcome to the bear. 

And now, neighbour, let me hear the cause of your coming. 

Lamp. : I am, as you know, neighbour, a man unmarried, and lived so un- 
quietly with my two wives, that I keep every year holy the day wherein I 
buried them both ; the first was on Saint Andrew’s day, the other on Saint 
Luke’s. 

Brest. : And now, neighbour, you of this country say, your custom is out. But 
on with your tale, neighbour. 

Lamp. : By my first wife, whose tongue wearied me alive, and sounded in my 
ears like the clapper of a great bell, whose talk was a continual torment to all 
that dwelt by her or lived nigh her, you have heard me say I had a handsome 
daughter. 

Ebest. : True, neighbour. 
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Lamp. : She it is that afflicts me with her continual clamours, and hangs on 
me like a bur ; poor she is, and proud she is ; as poor as a sheep new-shorn, 
and as proud of her hopes as a peacock of her tail well-grown. 

Brest. : Well said, Lampriscus ! you speak it like an Englishman. 

Lamp. ; As curst as a wasp, and as froward as a child new-taken from the 
mother’s teat ; she is to my age, as smoke to the eyes, or as vinegar to the 
teeth. 

Brest. ; Holily praised, neighbour. As much for the next. 

Lamp. : By my other wife I had a daughter so hard-favoured, so foul, and ill- 
faced, that I think a grove full of'golden trees, and the leaves of rubies and 
diamonds, would not be a dowry answerable to her deformity, 

Brest. : Well, neighbour, now you have spoke, hear me speak ; send them to 
the well for the water of life ; there shall they find their fortunes unlocked for. 
Neighbour, farewell. 

Lamp. : Farewell, and a thousand. \Exit Erestus.] And now goeth poor 
Lampriscus to put in execution this excellent counsel. [Exit. 

Fro. : Why, this goes round without a fiddling-stick : but, do you hear, 
gammer, was this the man that was a bear in the night and a man in the day ? 

Madge ; Ay, this is he ; and this man that came to him was a beggar, and 
dwelt upon a green. But soft ! who come here ? O, these are the harvest-men ; 
ten to one they sing a song of mowing. 

Enter the Harvest-men a-dnging, with this song double repeated. 

All ye that lovely lovers be, 

Pray you for me t 

Lo, here we come a-sowing, a-sowing, 

And sow sweet fruits of love ; 

In your sweethearts well may it prove ! 

[Exeunt. 


Enter Huanedango with his two-hand sword, and Corebus. 

Fan. : Gammer, what is he ? 

Madge : O, this is one that is going to the conjurer : let him alone, hear what 
he says. 

Huan. ; Now, 'by Mars and Mercury, Jupiter and Janus, Sol and Saturnus, 
Venus and Vesta, Pallas and Proserpina, and by the honour of my house, 
Polimackerocplacidus, it is a wonder to see what tliis love will make silly 
fellows adventure, even in the wane of their wits and infancy of their discre- 
tion. Alas, my friend ! what fortune calls thee forth to seek thy fortune among 
brazen gates, enchanted towers, fire and brimstone, thunder and lightning ? 
^[Her] beauty, I tell thee, is peerless, and she precious whom thou affectest. 
Do off these desires, good countryman ; good friend, run away from thyself ; 
and, so soon as thou canst, forget her, whom none must inherit but he that 
can monsters tame, labours achieve, riddles absolve, loose -enchantments, 
murder magic, and kill conjuring, — and that is the great and mighty Huane- 
bango. 

Oor. ; Hark you, sir, hark you. First know I have here the flurting feather, and 
have given the parish the start for the long stock' ; now, sir, if it be no 'more 
hutrunning through a little lightning and thunder, and “riddle me, riddle me 
what’s this ? ” I’ll have the wench from the conjurer, if he were ten conjurers, 
s i.e. sword. 
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Huan. : I have abandoned the court and honourable company, to do my 
devoir against this sore sorcerer and mighty magician ; if this lady be so fait 
as she is said to be, she is mine, she is mine ; meus, mea, meum, in contemplwn 
omnium grammaticorum. 

CoR. : 0 Jatsum Lalinum ! 

The fair maid is miniim, 

Cum apurtinaniibus gihletis and all. 

Huan. : If she be mine, as I assure myself the heavens will do somewhat to 
reward my worthiness, she shall be allied to none of the meanest gods, but be 
invested in the most famous stock of Huanebango, — Poliraackeroeplacidus 
ray grandfather, my father Pergopolineo, my mother Dionora de Sardinia, 
famously descended, 

Cor. : Do you hear, sir ? had not you a cousin that was called Gusteceridis ? 

Huam. : Indeed, I had a cousin that sometimes followed the court infortunately, 
and his name Bustegusteceridis. 

CoR. : O Lord, I know him well 1 he is the knight of the neat’s-feet. 

Hjjan. : O, he loved no capon better ! he hath oftentimes deceived his boy of his 
dinner ; that was his fault, good Bustegusteceridis. 

Cor. : Come, shall we go along ? 

Enter Erestus at the Cross. 

Soft 1 here is an old man at the cross ; let us ask him the way thither. — Ho, 
you gaffer 1 I pray you tell where the wise man the conjurer dwells. 

Huan. : Where that earthly goddess keepeth her abode, the commander of my 
thoughts, and fair mistress of my heart. 

Erest. : Fair enough, and far enough from thy fingering, son. 

Huan. ; I will follow my fortune after mine own fancy, and do according to 
mine own di.scretion. 

Brest. : Yet give something to an old man before you go. 

Huan. ; Father, methinks a piece of this cake might serve your turn. 

Brest. ; Yea, son. 

Huan. : Huanebango glveth no cakes for alms : ask of them that give gifts for 
poor beggars. — Fair lady, if thou wert once shrined in this bosom, I would 
buckler thee haratantara. [Etit. 

CoR. : Father, do you see this man ? you little think he’ll run a mile or two for 
such a cake, or pass for' a pudding. I tell you, father, he has kept such a 
begging of me for a piece of this cake 1 Whoo 1 he comes upon me with “ a 
superfantial substance, and the foison" of the earth," that I know not what 
he means. If he came to me thus, and said, “ My friend Gorebus,” or so, why 
I could spare him a piece with all my heart ; but when he tells me how God 
hath enriched me above other fellows with a cake, why, he makes me blind 
and deaf at once. Yet, father, here is a piece of cake for you, as hard as the 
world goes. _ [Giues cake. 

Brest. ; Thanks, son, but list to me ; 

He shall be deaf when thou shall not see. 

Farewell, my son ; things may so hit. 

Thou mayesl have wealth to mend thy wit. 

Cor. : Farewell, father, farewell : for I must make haste after ray two-hand 
sword that is gone before. [Exeunt severally. 


1 iu, care for. 


Enter Sacrapant in his study. 


a i.e, plenty. 
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Sac. : The day i.s clear, the welldn biught and grey, 

The lark is merry and records* her notes ; 

Each thing rejoiceth underneath the .sky. 

But only I, whom heaven hath in hate, 

Wretched and miserable Sacrapant. 

In Thessaly was I born and brought up ; 

My naother Mcroe bight,® a famous witch, 

And by her cunning I of her did learn 
To change and alter shapes of mortal men. 

Theie did I turn my.self into a dragon. 

And stoic away the daughter to the king. 

Fair Delia, the mistress of my heart ; 

And brought her hi thcr to revive the man, 

That seemeth young and pleasant to behold. 

And yet is agdd, crooked, weak, and numb. 

Thus by ench.'intlng .spells I do deceive 
Those that behold and look upon my face ; 

But well may I bid youthful years adieu. 

See where she comes from whence my sorrows grow ! 

Elite) Delia wit/i a pot in her hand. 

How now, fair Delia ! where have you been i 
Del, : At the foot of the rock for running water, and gathering roots for your 
dinner, sir. 

Sac, : Ah, Delia, 

Fairer art thou than the running walcr, 

Yet harder far than steel or adamant ! 

Del. : Will it please you to sit down, sir ■* 

S.AC. : Ay, Delia, .sit and ask me what thou wilt, 

Thou shall have it brought into thy lap. 

Del. : Then, I pray you, sir, let me have the best meat from the King of Eng- 
land’s table, and the best wine in all France, brought in by the veriest 
knave in all Spain. 

Sac. : Delia, I am glad to see you so pleasant : 

Well, sit thee down.— 

Spread table, spread, 

Meat, drink, and bread, 

Ever may I have 
Wliat I ever crave, 

When I am spread, 

Meat for my black cock, 

And meat for my red. 

Enter a Friar with a chine of beef and a pot of wine. 

Here, Delia, will ye fall to ? 

Del. : Is this the best meat in England ? 

Sag. ; Yea. 

Del. ; What is it ? 

Sac. ; A chine of English beef, meat for a king and a king’s followers. 

Del. : Is this the best wine in France ? 

I t.s. sings, tunes. 


2 f.e. called. 
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Sac. : Yea. 

Del. : What wine is it ? 

Sag. ; A cup of neat wine of Orleans, that never came near the brewers in 
England. 

Del. : Is this the veriest knave in all Spain ? 

Sao. : Yea. 

Del. ; What, is he a friar ? 

Sac. : Yea, a friar indefinite, and a knave infinite. 

Del. ; Then, I pray ye, Sir Friar-, tell me before you go, which is the most 
greediest Englishman ? 

Fri. : The miserable and most covetous usurer. 

Sac. : Hold thee there, friar. [Exit Ebiar.] But, soft ! 

Who have we here ? Delia, away, be gone ! 

Enter the Two Brothers. 

Delia, away ! for beset are we. — 

But heaven or hell shall rescue her for me. 

[Exeunt Delia md Sacrapant. 
First Bro. : Brother, was not that Delia did appear. 

Or was it but her shadow that was here ? 

Second Bro. : Sister, where art thou ? Delia, come again ! 

He calls, drat of thy absence doth complain. — 

Call out, Galypha, that she may hear, 

And cry aloud, for Delia is near. 

Echo : Near. 

First Bro. ; Near ! O, wliere ? hast thou any tidings ? 

Echo : Tidings. 

Second Bro. : Which way is Delia, then ? or that, or tliis ? 

Echo : This. 

First Bro. : And may we safely come where Delia is ? 

Echo : Yes. 

Second Bro. : Brother, remember you the white bear of England’s wood ? 

“ Start not aside for every danger. 

Be not afeard of every stranger ; 

Things that seem are not the same.” 

First Bro. ; Brother, 

Why do we not, then, courageously enter ? 

Second Bro. ; Then, brother, draw tby sword and follow me. 

Re-enter Sacrapant : it lightens and thunders ; the Second Brother falls down. 

First Bro. ; What, brother, dost thou fall ? 

Sac. ; Ay, and thou too, Galypha. 

[TTie First BROTHER/uifi down. 

Adesle, dimones ! 


Enter Two Furies. 

Away with them : 

Go carry them straight to Sacrapanto’s cell, 

There in despair and torture for to dwell. 

[Exeunt Furies with the Two Brothers. 
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These arc Thenores’ sons of Thessaly, 

That come to seek Delia their sister forth ; 

But, with a potion I to her have given. 

My arts have made her to forget herself. 

[Removes a turf, and shows a light in a glass. 
See here the thing which doth prolong my life. 

With this enchantment I do anything ; 

And till this fade, my skill shall still endure, 

And never none shall break this little glass, 

But she that*s neither wife, widow, nor maid : 

Then cheer thyself ; this is thy destiny. 

Never to die but by a dead man’s hand. [Exit. 

Enter Eumenides. 

Eum. : Tell me. Time, 

Tell me, just Time, when shall I Delia see ? 

When shall I see the loadstar of my life 

When shall my wandering course end with her sight, 

Or I but view my hope, my heart’s delight ? 

Enter Erestos at the Cross. 

Father, God speed ! if you tell fortunes, I pray, good father, tell me mine. 
Brest. : Son, I do see in thy face 
Thy blessid fortune work apace ; 

I do perceive that tliou hast wit ; 

Beg of thy fate to govern it. 

For wisdom govern’d by advice. 

Makes many fortunate and wise. 

Be.stow thy alms, give more than all. 

Till dead men’s bones come at thy call. 

Farewell, my son : dream of no rest. 

Till thou repent that thou didst best. [Exit. 

Eum. : This man hath left me in a labyrinth ; 

He biddeth me give more than all, 

Till dead men’s bones come at my call ; 

He biddeth me dream of no rest. 

Till I repent that I do best. [Lies clown and sleeps. 

Enter WiGGEN, CoREBus, Churchwarden, and Sexton. 

Wig. ; You may be ashamed, you whoreson scald Sexton and Churchwarden, if 
you had any shame in those shameless faces of yours, to let a poor man lie so 
long above ground unburied. A rot on you all, that have no more compas- 
sion of a good fellow when he is gone ! 

Church. ; What, would you have us to bury him, and to answer it ourselves 
to the parish ? 

Sex. : Parish me no parishes ; pay me my fees, and let the rest run on in the 
quarter’s accounts, and put it down for one of your good deeds, 0 ’ God’s 
name 1 for I am not one that curiously stands upon merits. 

Cor. : You whoreson, sodden-headed sheep’s-face, shall a good fellow do less 
service and more honesty to the pai'ish, and will you not, when he is dead, 
let him have Christmas burial ? 
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Wig. ; Peace, Corebus ! as sure as Jack was Jack, the i'rolic’st franiou amonghl 
you, and I, Wiggen, bis sweet sworn brother, Jack shall have his funerals, or 
some of them shall lie on God's dear earth for it, that’s once. 

Chuiicii. : Wiggen, I hope thou wilt do no more than lliou dare.st answer. 

Wio. : Sir, sir, dare or dare not, more or iess, answer or not answer, do this, or 
have this. 

Sex. : Help, help, help ! 

[Wiggen sets upon the parish with a pike-stajf : 
r.uMCNiDES aivales and tomes to them. 

Eum. ; Hold thy hands, good fellow. 

Cor.. ; Can you blame him, sir, if he take Jack’s part against this shake-rotten 
parish that will not bury Jack ? 

Eum, : Why, what was that Jack ? 

Cor. ; ^Vho, Jack, sir ? who, our Jack, sir ? as good a fellow as ever trod upon 
neat’s-leather. 

Wig. ; Look you, sir ; he gave fourscore and nineteen mourning gowns to the 
parish, when lie died, and because he would not make them up a full hun- 
dred, they would not bury him : was not this good dealing ^ 

Church. : O Lord, sir, how he lies ! he was not worth a halfpenny, and diunk 
out every penny ; and now bis fellows, his drunken eompanious, would have 
us to bury him at the charge of the parish. An we make many such matches, 
we may pull down the steeple, sell the bells, and thatch the chancel ; he shall 
lie above ground till he dance a gaUiard about the church-yard, for Steeven 
Loach. 

Wig. : Sic argumeniaris, Domiris Loach, — ^An we make many such matches; we 
may pull down the steeple, sell the bells, and thatch the chancel ? in good 
time, sir, and hang yourselves in the bell-ropes, when you have done. Domitte, 
oppanens prepono tihi hanc queslionm, whether will you have the ground broken 
or your pates broken first ? for one of them shall be done presently, and 10 
begin mine, I’ll seal it upon your coxcomb. 

Eum, I Hold thy hands, I pray thee, good fellow ; be not too hasty. 

Cos. ; You capon’s face, we shall have you turned out of the parish one of these 
days, with never a tatter to your arse ; then you are in worse taking than 
Jack. 

Eum. ; Eaith, and he is bad enough. This fellow does but tlte part of a friend, to 
seek to bury his friend ; how much will bury him ? 

Wig. ; Eaith, about some fifteen or sixteen shillings will bestow him honestly. 

Sex. : Ay, even thereabouts, sir. 

Eum. : Here, hold it, then : — {aside) and 1 have left me but one poor tliree half- 
pence : now do I remember the words the old man spake at the cross, 
“ Bestow all thou hast,” and this is all, “ till dead men’s bones come at thy 
call ” : — here, hold it {gives mon^i) ; and so farewell. 

Wig. : God, and all good, be with you, sir ! [Exit Eumenides. 

Nay, you cormorants, I’ll bestow one peal of^ Jack at mine own proper costs 
and charges. 

Cor. : You may thank God the long staff and the bilbo-blade crossed not your 
coxcomb[s]. — Well, we’ll to the church-stile and have a pot, and so trilUill. 

[Exit with Wiggen, 

j- Come, let’s go. [Exeunt, 

hark you, gammer, melhinks this Jack bore a great sway in the 


Church. 

Sex. 

Fan. : But, 
parish. 


t ue. on. 
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Madre : O, this Jack was a marvellous fellow ! he was but a poor man, but 
very well beloved : you shall see anon w'hat this Jack will come to. 

Enter the Harvest-men singing, with women in their hands. 

Fro. ; Soft ! who have we here ? our amorous harvesters. 

Fan. : Ay, ay, let us sit still, and let them alone. 

Here the Harvest-men sing, the song doubled. 

Lo, here we come a-reapli^, a-reaping, 

To reap our harvc.st-fruit ! 

And thus we pass the year .so long, 

And never be we mute. 

{Exeunt the Harvest-men. 

Enter Hu.anebango. 

Fro. ; Soft ! who have we here ? 

Madge : O, this is a choleric gentleman ! All you that love your lives, keep out 
of the smell of his two-hand sword : now goes he to the conjurer. 

Fan. ; Methinks the conjurer should put the fool into a juggling-box. 

Huan. ; Fee, fa, fum. 

Here i? the Englishman, — 

Conquer him that can, — 

Gome for his lady bright, 

To prove himself a knight, 

And win her love in fight. 

Enter Coredus. 

Cor. : Who-haw, Master llango, are you here? hear you, you had best sit down 
hero, and beg an alm.s with me. 

Hoan. 1 Hence, base cullion ! here is he that commandeth ingress and egress 
with his weapon, and will enter at his voluntary, whosoever saith no. 

Voice : No. [.d flame of fire ; and Huanebango /a//i down. 

M.adge : So witli that they kissed, and spoiled the edge of as good a two-hand 
sword as ever God put life in. Now goes Corebus in, spite of the conjurer. 

Enter Sacrapant and Two Furuls. 

's.AC. : Away with him into the open fields, 

To be a ravening prey to crows and kites : 

[Huan. is carried out by the Two Furies. 
And for this villain, let him wander up and down, 

In naught but darkness and eternal night. 

{Strikes Corebus blind. 

Cor. : Here hast thou slain Huan, a slashing knight, 

And robbed poor Corebus of his sight. 

Sac. ; tience, villain, hence ! {Exit Corebus. 

Now I have unto Delia 
Given a potion of forgetfulness, 

That, when she comes, she shall not know her brothers. 

Lo, where they labour, like to country-slaves, 

’With spade and mattock, on this enchanted ground ! 

Now will I call her by another name ; 
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For never shall she know herself again, 

Until that Sacrapant hath breath’d his last. 

See where she comes. 


Enter Delia. 

Come hither, Delia, take this goad ; here hard 
At hand two slaves do work and dig for gold : 

Gore them with this, and thou shalt have enough. 

[Gives her a goad. 

Del. : Good sir, I know not wliat you mean. 

Sac. (aside) : She hath forgotten to be Delia, 

But not forgot the same she should forget ; 

But I will change her name. — 

Fair Bcrccynlhia, so this country calls you, 

Go ply these strangers, wench ; they dig for gold. [Exit. 

Del. ; O heavens, how 

Am I beholding to this fair young man ! 

But I must ply these si rangers to their work : 

See where they come. 

Enter the Two BitOTHEUs in tlieii shhts, with spades, digging. 

TrasT Bro. ; O brother, see where Delia is ! 

Second Bro. : O Delia, 

Happy are wo to see thee here ! 

Del. ; What tell you me of Delia, prating swains ? 

I know no Delia, nor know I what you mean. 

Ply you your work, or else you’re like to smart. 

First Bro. : Why, Delia, know’st ihou not thy brothers here ? 

We come from Thessaly to seek thee forth ; 

And thou deceiv’st thyself, for thou art Delia. 

Del. ; Yet more of Delia ? then take this, and smart : 

[Pricks them with the goad. 

What, feign you shifts for to defer your labour ? 

Work, villains, work ; it is for gold you dig. 

Second Bro. : Peace, brother, peace ; this vile enchanter 
Hath ravish’d Delia of her senses clean. 

And she forgets that she is Delia. 

First Bro. ; Leave, cruel thou, to hurt the miserable. — 

Dig, brother, dig, for she is hard as steel. 

Here they dig, and descry a light in a glass under a little hill. 

Second Bro. : Stay, brother ; what hast thou descried ? 

Del. ; Away, and touch it not ; ’tis something that 
My lord hath hidden there. [Corcrj the light again. 


Re-enter Sacrapant. 

Saq. ; Well said ! thou plyest these pioners well. — 
Go get you in, you labouring slaves. 


[Exeunt the Two Brothers. 
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Come, Eerecynthia, let us in likewise, 

And hear the nightingale record her notes. [Exeunt. 

Enter Zantippa, io the Well of Life, with a pot in her hand. 

Zan. : Now for a husband, house, and home ; God send a good one or none, I 
pray God ! My father hath sent me to the well for the water of life, and tells 
me, if I give fair words, I shall have a husband. But here comes Celanta my 
sweet sister : I’ll stand by and hear what she says. [Retires. 

Enter Celanta, to the Well of Life, with a pot in her hand. 

Gel. : My father hath sent me to the well for water, and he tells me, if I speak 
fair, I shall have a husband, and none of the worst. Well, though I am black, 
I am sure all the world will not forsake me ; and, as the old proverb is, 
though I am black, I am not the devil. 

Zan. [coming forward) ; Marry-gup with a murren, I know wherefore thou 
speakest that : but go thy ways home as wise as thou earnest, or I’ll set thee 
home with a wanion. 

Here she strikes her pitcher against her sister's, and breaks them both, and then exit. 

Cel. ; I think this be the curstest quean in the world ; you see what she is, a 
little fair, but as proud as the devil, and the veriest vixen that lives upon 
God’s earth. Well, I’ll let her alone, and go home, and get another pitcher, 
and, for all this, get me to the well for water. [Exit. 

Enter, nut q/'SAcaAP ant’s cell, the Two Furies canying EIu.anedango : they lay him 

by the Well of Life, and then exeunt. Re-enter Zantippa with a pitcher io the well. 

Zan. ; Once again for a husband ; and, in faith, Celanta, I have got the start 
of you ; belike husbands grow by the wellside. Now my father says I must 
rule my tongue : why, alas, what am I, then? a woman without a tongue is 
as a soldier without his weapon : but I’ll have my water, and be gone. 

Here she offers io dip her pitcher in, and a Head rises in the well. 

Head ; Gently dip, but not too deep. 

For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 

Fair maiden, white and red, 

Stroke me smooth, and comb my head, 

And thou shalt have some cockell-bread. 

Zan. ; What is this ? 

“ Fair maiden, white and red, 

Comb me smooth, and stroke my head. 

And thou shalt have some cockell-bread ” ? 

“ Cockcll ” callest thou it, boy ? faith, I’ll give you cockell-bread. 

She breaks her pitcher upon ilw FIead : then it thunders and lightens ; and Huaneb ango, 
who is deaf and cannot hear, rises tip. 

Huan. : Philida, phileridos, pamphilida, florida, llortos : 

Dub dub-a-dub, bounce, quoth the guns, with a sulphurous huff-snuff : 
Wak’d with a wench, pretty peat, pretty love, and my sweet pretty pigsnie, 
Just by thy side shall sit surnambd great Huanebango : 

Safe In my arms will I keep thee, threat Mars, or thunder Olympus. 
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Zan. (aside) : Foh, what greasy groom have we here 1 ’ He looks as though he 
crept out of the backside of the well, and speaks like a drum pcrislted at the 
west end, 

Huan. : O, that I might,— hut I may not, woe to my destiny therefore !— 
Kiss that I clasp ! but I cannot : tell me, niy destin)', wherefore ? 

Zan. (aside) : M'hoop ! now I have my dream. Did you never hear so great a 
wonder as this, three blue beans in a blue bladder, rattle, bladder, rattle ? 

Huan. (aside) ; I’ll now set my countenance, and to her in prose ; it may be, 
this rim-ram-ruff is too rude an encounter. — Let me, fair lady, if you be at 
leisure, revel with your sweetness, and rail upon that cowardly conjurer, 
that hath cast me, or congealed me rather, into an unkind sleep, and polluted 
my carcass. 

Zan. (aside) ; Laugh, laugh, Zantippa ; thou hast thy fortune, a fool and a 
husband under one. 

Huan. : Truly, sweet-heart, as I seem, about some twenty years, the very April 
of mine age. 

Zan. (aside) ; Why, what a prating ass is this ! 

Huan. ; Her coral lips, her ci'imson chin. 

Her silver teeth so white within, 

Her golden locks, her rolling eye. 

Her pretty parts, let tlieni go by, 

Heigh-ho, have wounded rue. 

That I must die this day to see ! 

Zan. ; By Gogs-boiies, lliou art a flouting knave : “ her coral lips, her crimson 
chin ! ” ka, wilshaw ! 

PluAN, : True, my own, and my own because mine, and mine bccau.se mine, 
ha, ha 1 above a tliousand pounds in possibility, and thing.s filling iliy desire 
in possession. 

Zan. (aside) : The sot thinks I ask of his lands. Lob be your Loinfoi'l, and cuckold 
be your destiny ! — Hear you, sir ; an if you will have us, you had best .say so 
betime. 


Huan. : True, sweet-heart, and will royalise thy progeny with my pedigree. 

[Bxiiiiit, 


Enter Eumenides. 


Eum. ; Wretched Eumenides, still unfortunate. 

Envied by fortune and forlorn by fate. 

Here pine and die, wretched Eumenides, 

Die in the spring, the April of thy age ! 

Here sit thee down, repent what thou hast done ; 

I would to God that it were ne’er begun ! 

Enter the Ghost of Jack. 

G. OF Jack : You are well overtaken, sir. 

Eum. ; Who’s that ? 

G. or Jack ; You are heartily well met, sir. 

Eum. : Forbear, 1 say : who is that which pincheth me ? 

G. OF Jack ; Trusdng in God, good Master Eumenides, that you are in so good 
health as all your friends were at the making hereof, — God give you good 
morrow, sir ! Lack you not a neat, handsome, and cleanly young lad, about 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years, that can run by your horse, and, for a 
need, make your mastership’s shoes as black as ink ? how say you, air ? 

Eum. : Alas, pretty lad, I know not how to keep myself, and much less a servant, 
my pretty boy J irly State is so bad. 
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G. OF Jack ; Content yourself, you shall not be so ill a master but I’ll be as bad 
a servant. Tut, sir, I know you, though you know not rnc ; are not you the 
man, sir, deny it if you can, sir, that came from a strange place in tire land of 
Gatita, where jack-an-apes flies with his tail in his mouth, to seek out a lady 
as white as snow and as red as blood ? ha, ha ! have I touched you now ? 

Bull, (aside) ; I think this boy he a spirit. — Hotv knowest thou all this ? 

G. OF Jack : Tut, are not you tlie man, sir, deny it if you can, sir, that gave all 
the money you had to the burying of a poor man, and but one three half- 
pence left in your purse ? Content you, sir, I’ll serve you, that is flat. 

Bum. ; Well, my lad, since thou art so impoiJtu]natc, I am content to enter- 
tain thee, not as a servant, but a copartner in my journey. But whither shall 
we go ? for I have not any money more than one bare tlrree half-pence. 

G. OF Jack : Well, master, content yourself, for if my divination be not out, that 
shall be .spent at the next inn or alehouse we come to ; for, master, I know 
you are passing hungry ; therefore I’ll go before and provide dinner utrtil 
that you come ; no dorrht but you’ll come fair and softly after. 

Bum. : Ay, go before ; I’ll follow thee. 

G. or Jack : But do you hear, master ? do you krrow my name ? 

Bum. : No, I promise thee, not yet. 

G. or Jack : Why. I am Jack. [Bm'f.' 

Bum. : Jack ! why, be it so, then. 

Enter the Hostess and Jack, sellvtg meat on the table ; and Fiddlers corns to piety, 
Eumenides walks up and down, and will eat no meat. 

Host. ; How siiy you, sir ? do you please to sit down ? 

Bum. I Hostess, I thank you, 1 have no gi'eat stomach. 

Host. ; Pray, sir, what is the rea.son your master is so strange ? doth not tin.? 
meat please him ? 

G. or Jaqk ; Yes, hostess, but it is my master’s fashion to pay before he eats ; 
therefore, a reckoning, good hostess. 

Host. : Marry, shall you, sir, presently. [Exit. 

Bum. : Why, Jack, what dost thou mean ? thou knowest I have not any money ; 
therefore, sweet Jack, tell me what shall I do ? 

G. OF Jack ; Well, master, look in your purse. 

Bum. : Why, faith, it is a folly, for I have no money. 

G. OF Jack ; Why, look you, master ; do so much for me. 

Bum. (looking into his pwse) ; Alas, Jack, my pur.se is full of money ! 

Jack : “ Alas,” master ! docs that word belong to this accident ? why, me- 
thinks I should have seen you cast away your cloak, and in a bravado dance 
a galliard round about the chamber : why, master, your mart can teach you 
more wit than this. 


Re-enter Hostess. 

Gome, hostess, cheer up my master. 

Host. ; You are heartily welcome ; and if it please you to eat of a fat capon, a 
fairer bird, a finer bird, a sweeter bird, a crisper bird, a neater bird, your 
worship never eat of. 

Bom. ; Thanks, my fine, eloquent ho.stess. 

G. of Jack ; But hear you, master, one word by the way ; are you content I 
shall be halves in all you get in your journey ? 

1 After Jack’s exit, as there was no change of scenery in Peele’s days, the audience were to 
suppose Eumenides already arrived at the inn. 
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Eum, : I am, Jack, here is my hand. 

G. OF Jack ; Enough, master, 1 ask no more. 

Eum, : Come, hostess, receive your money ; and I tiiank you for my good 
entertainment. [Giues money. 

Host. ; You are heartily welcome, sir. 

Eum. ; Come, Jack, whither go we now ? 

G. OF Jack ; Marry, master, to the conjurct’s presently. 

Eum, : Content, Jack. — Hostess, farewell. [Exeunt. 

Enter Cohebus, and Celanta, to the Well of Life for water. 

Cor. : Come, my duck, come : I have now got a wife : thou art fair, art thou 
not ?* 

Cel. : My Corebus, the fairnst alive ; make no doubt of that. 

Cor. ; Come, wench, are v\'e almost at the well ? 

Cel. : Ay, Corebus, v./e are almost at the well now. I’ll go fetch some water ; sit 
down while I dip my pitcher in. 

A Head comes up with ears of corn, which she combs into her lap. 

Head ; Gently dip, but not too deep. 

For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 

Fair maiden, white and red. 

Comb me smooth, and stroke my head, 

And thou shalt have some cockcll-bread. 

A Second Head conies up full of gold, which she combs into her lap. 

Second Head ; Gently dip, but not too deep. 

For fear thou make the golden beard to weep. 

Fair maid, white and red, 

Comb me smooth, and stroke my head. 

And every hair a sheaf shall be. 

And every sheaf a golden tree. 

Cel. : O, see. Corebus, I have combed a great deal of gold into my lap, and a 
great deal of corn ! 

Cor. ; Well said, wench ! now wc shall have just enough : God send us coiners 
to coin our gold. But come, shall wc go home, sweetheart ? 

Cel. ; Nay, come. Corebus, I will lead you. 

Cor. ; So, Corebus, things have well hit ; 

Thou hast gotten wealth to mend thy wit. [Exeunt. 

Enter the Ghost of Jack and Eomenides. 

G, OF Jack : Come away, master, come. 

Eum. ; Go along. Jack, I’ll follow thee. Jack, they say it is good to go cross- 
legged, and say prayers backward ; how sayest thou ? 

G. OF Jack : Tut, never fear, master ; let me alone. Here sit you still ; speak not 
a word ; and because you shall not be enticed with his enchanting speeches, 
with this same wool I’ll stop your ears (Puts wool into the ears o/Eumenides) : 
and so, master, sit still, for I must to the conjurer. [Exit. 

Enter Sacrapant. 

1 The reader must not lorget that Coiebus has been stnick blind by Sacrapant. 
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Sac. : How now ! whal man ai't thou, that sits so sad ? 

Why dost thou gaze upon these stalely trees 
Witliout the leave and svill of Sacrapant ? 

What, not a word but mum ? Then, Sacrapant, 

Thou art betrayed. 

Re-enter the Ghost of Jack iiwitible, and takes Sacrap.ant’s wreath off from his 
head, and his sword out of his hand. 

What hand invades the head of Sacrapant ? 

What hateful Fury doth envy my happy state ? 

Then, Sacrapant, these are thy latest days. 

Alas, my veins are numb’d, my sinews shrink. 

My blood is pierc’d, my breath fleeting away, 

And now my timeless date is come to end 1 
He in whose life his acts have been so foul. 

Now in his death to hell decends his soul. [Dies. 

G. OF Jack : O, sir, are you gone ? now I hope we shall have some other coil. — 
Now, master, how like you this ? the conjurer he is dead, and vows never to 
trouble us more : now get you to your fair lady, and see what you can do 
with her. — Alas, he heareth me not all this while 1 but I will help that. 

[Pulls the wool out of the ears ^Eumenides. 

Eum. 1 How now, Jack ! what news ? 

G. OF Jack : Here, master, take this sword, and dig with it at the foot of tliis 
hill. [Gives sword, 

Eumenides diss, and spies a light in a glass, * 

Eum, ; How now, Jack ! what is this ? 

G. OF Jack ; Master, without this the conjurer could do nothing ; and so long 
as this light lasts, so long doth his art endure, and this being out, then doth 
his art decay. 

Eum. : Why, then, Jack, I will soon put out this light. 

G. OF Jack : Ay, master, how ? 

Eum. : Why, with a stone I’ll break the glass, and then blow it out. 

G. OF Jack ; No, master, you may as soon break the smith’s anvil as this little 
vial : nor the biggest blast that ever Boreas blew cannot blow out this little 
light ; but she that is neither maid, wife, nor widow. Master, wind this horn, 
and see what will happen. [Gives horn, 

Eumenjdes winds the horn. Enter Venelia, who breaks the glass, blows out the light, 

and then exit. 

So, master, how like you this ? this is she that ran madding in the woods, his 
betrothed love that keeps the cross ; and now, this light being out, all are 
restored to their former liberty : and now, master, to the lady that you have 
so long looked for. 

The Ghost of Jack draws a curtain, and discovers Delia sitting asleep, 

Eum. : God speed, fair maid, sitting alone, — there is once ; God speed, fair 
maid, — there is twice ; God speed, fair maid,— that is thrice, 

Del. : Not so, good sir, for you are by. 

G. OF Jack : Enough, master, she hath spoke ; now I will leave her with you. 

[ail. 
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liuM. : Tliou fairest flower of lliese western parts, 

Whose beauty so reflccteth in my sight 
As doUi a crystal mirror in the sun ; 

For thy sweet sake I have cross’d lire frozen Rhine ; 

Leaving fair Po, I sail’d up Danuby, 

As far as Saba, whose enhancing streams 
Cut twixt the Tartars and the Russians : 

These have I cross’d for thee, fair Delia : 

Then grant me that which I have su’d for long. 

Del. ; Thou gentle knight, whose fortune is so good 
To find me out and set my brothers free. 

My faith, my heart, my hand I give to liee. 

Exjm. : Thanks, gentle madam ; but here comes Jack ; thank him, for he is the 
best friend that we have. 

• Re-enter the Ghost ot Jack, with Sacrauant’.s head in his hani.^ 

How now. Jack, what hast thou there ? 

G. or Jagk : Marry, master, the head of the conjurer. 

Rum. : Why, Jack, that is impossible ; he was a young man. 

G. or Jack ; Ah, master, so he deceived them that beheld him ! but he was a 
miserable, old, and crooked man, lliough to each man’s eye he seemed young 
and fresh ; for, master, this conjurer look the shape of the old man that kept 
the cross, and that old man was in the likeness of tlie conjurer. But now, 
master, wind your horn. 

Eumenides winds his horn. Enter Venelia, the Two Brothers, and Efirstus, 

Eum. ! Welcome, Erestus ! welcome, fair Venelia ! 

Welcome, Thelea and Calypha both ! 

Now have I her that I so long have sought ; 

So saith fair Delia, if we have your consent. 

First Bro. : Valiant Eumenides, thou well Ueservest 
To have our favours ; so let us rejoice 
That by thy means we arc at liberty : 

Here may we joy each in other’s sight. 

And this fair lady have her wandering knight. 

G. OF Jack : So, master, now ye think you have done ; but I must have a 
saying to you ; you know you and I were partneis, I to have half in all 
you got. 

Eum. : Why, so thou shall, Jack. 

G. OF Jack : Why, then, master, draw your sword, part your lady, let me have 
half of her presently. 

Eum. : Why, I hope, Jack, tliou dost but jest : I promised thee half I got, but 
not half my lady. 

G, OP Jack ; But what else, master ? have you not gotten her ? therefore divide 
her straight, for I will have half ; there is no remedy. 

Eum. : Well, ere I will falsify my word unto my friend, take her all : here, Jack, 
I’ll give her thee. 

G. OF Jack ; Nay, neither more nor less, master, hut even just half. 

Eum. ; Before I will falsify my faith unto my friend, I will divide her ; Jack, 
thou shall have half. 

iBut where did the decapitation take place? Perhaps when “ the Ghost of Jack drew a 
cuitam, and discovered Delia the curtain was at the same time so drawn as to conceal the 
body of the coujuier. 
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First Bro. : Be not so cruel unto oui‘ sister, gentle knight. 

Second Bro. ; O, spare fair Delia ! she deserves no death. 

Eum. : Content yourselves ; ray word is passed to him. — Therefore prepare 
thyself, Delia, for thou must die. 

Del. ; Then farewell, world ! adieu, Eutnenides ! 

Eumenides ojfers to strike, and the Ghost of Jack stays him. 

G. OF Jack : Stay, master ; it is sufficient I have tried your constancy. Do you 
now remember since you paid for the burying of a poor fellow ? 

Eum. : Ay, very well. Jack. 

G. OF Jack ; Then, master, thank that good deed for this good turn ; and so 
God be with you all ! 

[Leaps down in the ground. 

Eum. : Jack, what, art thou gone ? then farewell. Jack ! — 

Gome, brothers, and my beauteous Delia, 

Erestus, and thy dear Venelia, 

We will to Thes-saly with joyful hearts. 

.All ; Agreed : wc follow thee and Delia. 

[Exeunt all except Frolic, Fantastic, and Madoe. 

Fan. ; What, gammer, asleep V 

Madge ; By the mass, son, ’tis almost day ; and my windows shut at the cock’s- 
crow. 

Fro. : Do you hoar, gammer ? methinks this Jack bore a great sway amongst 
them. 

Madge ; O, man, this was the ghost of the poor man that they kept such a coil 
to bury ; and that makes him to help the wandering knight so much. But 
come, let us in ; we will have a cup of ale and a toast this morning, and so 
depart. 

Fan. ; Then you have made an end of your tale, gammer ? 

M.adoe I Yes, faith ; when this was done, I took a piece of bread and cheese, 
and came my way ; and so shall you have, too, before you go, to your break- 
fast. , [Exeunt. 


C . 1588 

DOCTOR FAUSTUS 

(By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE) 

A statue of Christopher Marlowe, whose services to English drama are 
immeasurable, may be found in Canterbury. His fatlier was a shoemaker of 
that town. He was born in 1564, educated locally and at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, and died ignorainiously, after a hectic career among the scum of 
society, before he was thirty. His sudden end, from a dagger in a tavern brawl, 
undoubtedly saved him from imprisonment, with Kyd, as a disreputable 
atheist. He was accused of having uttered such “ horreble blasphemes ” as 
that “ Moyses was but a juggler, and that one Heiiot can do more than hee,” 
that “ die first beglnnyng.s of Religion was only to keep men in awe,” that 
“ he was put to. write a new religion, he wolde undertake both a more 
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excellent and a more adniiral>lc melhode, and that all the new testament is 
filthely written.” It seems certain that he drank more than was good for him. 
As certainly he was a superb poet, and a great dramatist. And he was acknow- 
ledged by Shakespeare as his guide. 

Goethe avowed his indebtedness to Doctor Famtus : “ Horv greatly it is 
all planned 1 ” he exclaimed on one occasion. Marlowe wrote i t at the age of 
twenty-four. A lesser play, Tambwlaine, achieved a popular success, second 
only to The Spanish Tragedy. Out of a hurricane of bombast, great passages of 
poetry emerge, and glimpses of a' noble mind struggling against a demoralising 
environment. 


THE TRAGICAL HISTORT OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
Characters 

Scholars, Friars, and Attendants 
Duchess of Vanhult 
Lucifer 
Belzebub 
MEEmSTOPBlLtS 

Goon Angel 
Evil Angel 

The Seven Deadlv Sins 
Devils 

Spirits in ike shapes of Ale.xander 
THE Great, of his Bauamour and 
^ Helen 
Chorus 

Enter Chorus. 

Chorus : Not inarching now in fields or Tfirasyinene, 

Where Mars did mate the Cartliaginians ; 

Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 

In courts of kings where state is overturn’d ; 

Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds, 

Intends our Muse to vaunt her heavenly verse : 

Only this, gentlemen , — vrz must perform 
The form of Faustus’ fortunes, good or bad : 

To patient judgments w'e appeal our plaud, 

And speak for Faustus in his infancy. 

Now is he born, his parents base of stock. 

In Germany, within a town call’d Rhodes : 

Of riper years, to Wertenberg he wrint, 

Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 

So soon he profits in divinity. 

The fruitful plot of scholarism grac’d. 

That shortly he was grac’d with doctor’s name, 

Excelling all whose sweet delight disputes 
In heavenly matters of theology ; 

Till swoln with cunning, of a self-conceit. 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach. 


The Pope 

Cardinal of Lorrain 
The Emperor of Germany 
Duke of Vanholt 
Faustus, Valdes, Cornelius, 
friends to Faustus 
Wagner, servant to Faustus 
Clown 
Robin 
Ralph 
Vintner 
Horse-courser 
A Knioht 
An Old Man 
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And; melting, heavens conspir’d his overthrow ; 

For, falling to a devilish exercise, 

And glutted now with learning’s golden gifts, 

He surfeits upon cursed necromancy ; 

Nothing so sweet as magic is to him. 

Which he prefers before his chiefesL bliss : 

And this the man that in his study sits. {Exit. 

Faustds disiovered in his study. 

Faust. : Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess : 

Having commenc’d, be a divine in show. 

Yet level at the end of every art. 

And live and die in Aristotle’s works. 

Sweet Analytics, ’tis thou hast ravish’d me ! 

Bsne disscrete est finis logicss. 

Is, to dispute well, logic’s chiefest end ? 

Affords this art no greater miracle ? 

Then read no more ; thou hast attain’d that end '. 

A greater subject fitteth Faustus’ wit : 

Bid Economy farewell, and Galen come, 

Seeing, Ubi desinit phitosophus, ibi incipii medicus : 

Be a physician, Faustus ; heap up gold, 

And be eternis’d for some wondrous cure : 

Summum bonum medicinis sanitas. 

The end of physic is our body’s health. 

Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end ? 

Is not thy common talk found aphorisms ? 

Are not thy bills hung up as monuments. 

Whereby whole cities have escap’d the plague. 

And thousand desperate maladies been eas’d ? 

Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 

Gouldst thou make men to live eternally, 

Or, being dead, raise them to life again, 

Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 

Physic, farewell 1 Where is Justinian? [Reads. 

Si una eademque res legafitr duobus, alter rem, alter valorem, 
rei, etc. 

A pretty case of palmy legacies. [Reads. 

Exluei ediatre filium non potest pater, nisi, etc. 

Such is the subject of the institute. 

And universal body of the law : 

This study fits a mercenary drudge. 

Who aims at nothing but external trash ; 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, divinity is best ; 

Jerome’s Bible, Faustus ; view it well. [Reads. 

Stipendium peccati mors est. Ha ! Stipendium, etc. 

The reward of sin is death : that’s hard. [Reads. 

Si peccasse negamus,fallimur, et nulla est in nobis veritaS ; 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
there’s no truth in us. Why, then, belike we must sin, and 
so consequently die : 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 
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What doctrine call you this, die sera, sera, 

Whal will be, shall be ? Divinity, adieu ! 

These metaphysics of magicians, 

And necromantic books are heavenly ; 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters ; 

Ay, tliese are those that Faustus most desires. 

O, what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, 

Is promis’d to the studious artisan ! 

All things that move between die quiet poles 
Shall be at my command : emperors and kings 
Are but obeyed in theh several provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind, or rend the clouds ; 

But his dominion that exceeds in lliis, 

Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man ; 

A sound magician is a mighty god : 

Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a deity. 

Enter Wagner. 

Wagner, commend me to my dearest friends, 

The German Valdes and Cornelius ; 

Request them eai'nestly to visit me. 

Wag. : I will, sir. [Exit. 

Faust. : Their conference will he a greater help to'me 
Than all my labours, plod I ne’er so fast. 

Enter Good Angeu and Evil Angel. 

G. Ang. : O, Faustus, lay thy damned book aside, 

And gaze not on it, lest it tempt tliy soul, 

And heap God’s heavy wrath upon thy head ! 

Read, read the Scriptures : — that is blasphemy. 

E. Ang. : Go forward, Faustus, in tliat famous art 
Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contain’d : 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky. 

Lord and commander of these elements. 

[Exeunt Angei s. 

Faust. ; How am I glutted witli conceit of this 1 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform whal desperate enterprise I will ? 

I’ll have them fiy to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 

I’ll have them read me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 

I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg ; 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with silk, 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad ; 

I’K levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 

And reign sole king of all the provinces ; 
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Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war. 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge, 

I’ll make rny servile spirits to invent. 

Entei Valdes and Cornelius. 

Come, German Valdes and Cornelius, 

And make me blest witli your sage conference. 

Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know that your words have won me at the last 
To practise magic and concealed arts : 

Yet not your words only, but mine own fantasy, 

That will receive no object ; for my head 
But ruminates on necromantic skill. 

Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits ; 

Divinity is basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile ; ^ 

’Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish’d me. 

Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt ; 

And I, that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German church. 

And made the llowering pride of Wertenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the inlcrnal spirits 
On sweet iVlusaius when he came to hell, 

Will be as cunning as Agrippa was. 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 

Vald. : Eaustus, those books, thy wit, and our e-'-periciice, 
Shall make all nations to canonise us. 

A.S Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords. 

So shall the spirits of every element 
Be always serviceable to us three ; 

Like lions .sliall they guatd us when we please ; 

Like Almain rutlers with their horsemen’s staves. 

Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides ; 

Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids. 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brow.s 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of love : 
From Venice shall they drag huge argosies. 

And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stuff's old Philip’s treasury ; 

If learned Faustus will be resolute. 

Faust. : Valdes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live : therefore object it not. 

Corn. : The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 

He that is grounded in astrology, 

Enrich’d with tongues, well seen in minerals, 

Hath all the principles magic doth require : 

Then doubt not, Faustus, but to be renowm’d. 

And more frequented for this mystery 
Than heretofore the Delphian oracle. 

The spirits tell me they can dry the sea. 
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And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks, 

Ay, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
■Withiu the massy entrails of the earth : 

Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three want i’ 

Faust, ; Nothing, Cornelius. O, this cheers my soul 1 
Come, show me some demonstrations magical, 

That I may conjure in some lusty grove, 

And have these joys in full possession. 

Vald. ; Then haste thee to some .solitary grove, 

And bear wise Bacon’s and Albertus’ works, 

The Hebrerv Psalter, and New Testament ; 

And whatsoever else is requisite 

We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 

Corn. ; Valdes, first let him know the words of art ; 

And then, all other ceremonies learn’d, 

Faustus may try his cunning by himself. 

Vald. : First I’ll instruct thee in the rudiments, 

And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 

Faust. : Then come and dine with me, and, after meat, 

We'll canvass every quiddity thereof ; 

For, ere I sleep. I’ll try what I can do ; 

This night I’ll conjure, though I die therefore. 

\_Exeunt. 


Enter two Scholars. 

First Schol. ; I wonder what’s become of Faustus, that was wont to make 
our schools ring with sic probo. 

Sec. Schol. : That shall we Icnow, for see, here come.s his boy. 

Enter Waomer. 

First Schol. : How now, sirrah 1 where’s thy master ? 

Wao. : God in heaven knows. 

Sec. Schol. ; Wliy, dost not thou know ? 

Wag, ; Yes, I know ; but that follows not. 

First Schol. : Go to, sirrah 1 leave your jesting, and tell us where lie is. 

Wag. : That follows not necessary by force of argument, that you, being 
licentiates, should stand upon : therefore acknowledge your error, and be 
attentive. 

Sec. Schol. : Why, didst thou not say tliou knewest ? 

Wag. ; Have you any witness on’t ? 

First Schol. : Yes, sirrah, I heard you. 

Wag. ; Ask my fellow if I be a thief. 

Sec. Schol, : Well, you will not tell us ? 

Wag. : Yes, sir, I will tell you ; yet, if you were not dunces, you would never 
ask me such a question, for is not he empus naturale ? and is not that mobile ? 
then wherefore should you ask me such a question i But that I am by nature 
phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to lechery (to love, I would say), it were 
not for you to come within forty foot of the place of execution, although I 
do not doubt to see you both hanged the next sessions. Thus having tri- 
umphed over you, I will set my countenance like a precisian, and begin to 
speak thus ; — ^Truly, my dear brethren, my master is within at dinner, with 
Valdes and Cornelius, as this wine, if it could speak, would inform your 
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worships : and so, the Lord bless you, preserve you, and keep you, my dear 
brethren, my dear brethren ! 

First Schol. : Nay, then, I fear he has fallen into that damned art for which 
they two are infamous through the world. 

Seo. Schol. : Were he a stranger, and not allied to me, yet should I grieve for 
him. But, come, let us go and inform the Rector, and see if he by his grave 
counsel can reclaim him. 

First Schol, : O, but I fear me nothing can reclaim him ! 

Sec. Schol. : Yet let us try what we can do. [Exeunt. 

Enter Faustus to conjure, 

Faust. : Now that the gloomy shadow of the earth, 

Longing to view Orion’s drizzling look, 

Leaps from th’ antarctic world unto the sky. 

And dims the welkin with her pitchy breath, 

Faustus, begin thine incantations, 

And try if devils will obey thy best, 

Seeing thou hast pray’d and sacrific’d to them. 

Within this circle is Jehovah’s name, 

Forward and backward auagramiuatis’d, 

Th’ abbreviated names of holy saints, 

Figures of every adjunct to the heavens, 

And characters of signs and eiring stars. 

By which the spirits are enforc’d to ri.se ; 

I'hen fear not, Faustus, but be resolute, 

And try the uttermost magic can perform. — 

Sint mild dei Acheraiitis projtitii ! Valeat numm triplex Jehova ! Ignei, aeriini aptatani 
spiriius, salvele ! Oricnlis primeps Bclzebnh, infenii ardentu mtiarcha, el Demogorgon, 
propitimus vos, ui appareat el surgat Mepinstophilis, quod timaatis ; per Jc/tovam, 
Gchcmmm, et consecratam aquam qiiam nunc spaigo, signumqiie cruns quod nunc J'acio, 
et per mta nosliu, ipse num surgat nobis dicalm Mejilnsiophilis ! 

Enter Mepiustopiiius. 

I charge thee to return, and change thy shape ; 

Thou art too ugly to attend on me : 

Go, and return an old Franciscan friar ; 

That holy shape becomes a devil best. 

[Exit Mephisiophilis, 

I see there’s virtue in my heavenly words ; 

Who would not be proficient in this art ? 

How pliant is this Mephistophllis, 

Full of obedience and humility ! 

Such is the force of magic and my spells : 

No, Faustus, thou art conjuror laurcat, 

That canst command great Mephistophllis ; 

Quin regis Mepkistophilu fratris imagine. 

Re-enter Mepiiistopiulis like a Franciscan friar. 

Meph. : Now, Faustus, what wouldst thou have me do ? 

Faust. : I charge thee wait upon me whilst I live, 

To do whatever Faustus shall command, 
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Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere, 

Or the ocean to overwhelm the world. 

Mbph. ; I am a servant to great Lucifer, 

And may not follow thee without his leave : 

No more than he commands must we perform. 

Faust. : Did not he charge thee to appear to me f 
Msph. : No, I came hither of mine own accord. 

Faust. ; Did not my conjuring speeches raise thee ? speak. 
Meph. : That was tlie cause, but yet per accidens ; 

For, when we hear one rack the name of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly, in hope, to get his glorious soul : 

Nor will we come, unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d. 

Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity, 

And pray devoutly to the prince of hell. 

Faust. ; So Faustus hath 

Already done ; and holds this principle, 

There is no chief but only Belzebub ; 

To whom Faustus doth dedicate himself. 

This word “ damnation ” terrifies not him, 

For he confounds hell in Klysium : 

His ghost be with the old philosophers 1 
But, leaving these vain (rifles of men’s souls. 

Tell ine what is that Lucifer thy lord V 
Mepii. : Arch-regcnt and commander of all spirils. 

Faust. : Was not that Lucifer an angel once ? 

Meph. : Yes, Faustus, and most dearly lov’d of God. 

Faust, : How comes it, then, that he is prince of devils ? 
Meph. : O, by aspiring pride and insolence ; 

For which God threw him from the face of heaven. 

Faust. : And what are you that live with Lucifer ? 

Meph. ; Uniiappy spirits that fell with Lucifer ? 

Conspir'd again.st our God with Lucifer, 

And are for ever damn’d with Lucifer. 

Faust. : Where arc you damn’d ? 

Meph. ; In hell. 

Faust. ; How comes it, tlteii, that thou art out of hell ? 

Meph. : Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

Think’st thon that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells. 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss ? 

O, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 

Which strike a terror to my fainting soul ! 

Faust. : What, is great Mephistophilis so passionate 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven ? 

Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 

And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 

Go bear these tidings to great Lucifer : 

Seeing Faustus hath incurr’d eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove’s deity. 

Say, he surrenders up to him his soul, 
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So he will hpaie him four-and-tvventy yeais, 

Letting him live in all voluptuousness ; 

Having thee ever to attend on me, 

To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 

To tell me whatsoever I demand. 

To slay mine enemies, and aid my friends, 

And always be obedient to my will. 

Go and return to mighty Lucifer, 

And meet me in my study at midnight. 

And then resolve me of thy master’s mind. 

Meph. : I will, Taustus. [Exit. 

Faust. : Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I’d give them all for Mephistophilis. 

By him I’il be great emperor of die world, 

And make a bridge thorough the moving air. 

To pass the ocean with a band of men ; 

I’ll join the hills that bind the Afric shore, 

And make that country continent to Spain, 

And both contributory to my crown : 

The Emperor shall not live but by my leave. 

For any potentate of Germany.' 

Now titat I have obtained what I desir’d, 

I’ll live in speculation of this art. 

Till Mephistophilis return again. [Exit. 

Entu Wagner and Clown. 

Wag. ; Sirrah boy, come hither. 

Clown : How, boy I swowns, boy ! I hope you have seen many boys with sudi 
pickadevaunts as I have ; boy, quotha ! 

Wag. : Tell me, sirrah, hast thou any comings in? 

Clown Ay, and goings out too ; you may see else. 

Wag. : Alas, poor slave ! see how poverty jesteth in his nakedness ! the villain 
is bare aird out of service, and so hungry, that I know he would give his soul 
to the devil for a shoulder of mutton, though it were blood-raw. 

Clown t How ! my soul to the devil for a shoulder of iirutton, though 'twere 
blood-raw ! not so, good friend : by’r lady, I had need have it well roasted, 
and good sauce lo it, ifl pay so dear. 

Wag, : Well, wilt thou serve me, and I’ll make thee go like Qiii tnihi discipulus ? 
Clown ; How, in verse ? 

VitAG. : No, sirraii ; in beaten silk and staves-acre. 

Clown : How, how, knaves-acre ! ay, I thought that was all the land his father 
left him. Do you hear ? I would be sorry to rob you of your living. 

Wag. : Sirrah, I say in staves-acre. 

Clown ; Oho, oho, staves-acre ! why, then, belike, if I were your man, I 
should be full of vermui. 

Wag, ; So thou shalt, whether thou bcest with me or no. But, sirrah, leave 
your jesting, and bind yourself presently unto me for seven years, or I’ll turn 
aP the lice about thee into familiars, and they shall tear tliee in pieces. 
Clown : Do you hear, sir ? you may save that labour ; they are too familiar 
with me already ; swowns, they are as bold witli my flesh as if they had paid 
for tlieir meat and drink. 

Wag. : Well, do you hear, sirrah ? hold, take these guilders. 

[Gives money. 
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Clown : Gridirons ! what be they ? 

Wag. : Why, French crowns. 

Clown ; Mass, but for the name of French crowns, a man were as good have 
as many English counters. And what should I do with these ? 

Wag. : Why, now, sirrah, thou art at an hour’s warning, whensoever and 
wheresoever the devil shall fetch thee. 

Clown : No, no ; here, take your gridirons again. 

Wag. : Truly, I’ll none of them. 

Clown : Truly, but you shall. 

Wag. : Bear witness I gave them him. 

Clown : Bear witness I give them you again. 

Wag. : Well, I will cause two devils presently to fetch thee away, — Baliol and 
Belcher ! 

Clown : Let your Baliol and your Belcher come here, and I’ll knock them, 
they were never so knocked since they were devils : say I should kill one of 
them, what would folks say ? “ Do ye see yonder tall fellow in the round 
slop ? he has killed the devil.” So I should be called Kill-devil all the parish 
over. 


Enter two Devils ; and the Clown runs up and down 1 lying. 

Wag. ; Baliol and Belcher, — spirits, away ! [Exeunt Dev’ils, 

Clown : What, are they gone? a vengeance on them ! they have vile long 
nails. There was a he-devll and a she-devil : I’ll tell you how you shall know 
them I all he-devils has horns, and all she-devils has clifts and cloven feet. 
Wag. ; Well, sirrah, follow me. 

Clown ; But, do you hear ? if I should serve you, would you teach me lo raise 
up Banios and Belcheos ? 

Wag. ; I will teach thee to turn thyself lo anything, to a dog, or a cat, or a 
mouse, or a rat, or anything. 

Clown : How ! a Christian fellow to a dog, or a cat, a mouse, or a rat ! no, no, 
sir, if you turn me into anything, let it be in the likeness of a little pretty 
frisking flea, that I may be here and there and everywhere ; O, I’ll tickle the 

„ pretty wenches’ plackets 1 TU be amongst them, i’faith. 

Wag. Well, sirrah, come. 

Clown ; But, do you hear, Wagner ? 

Wag. ; How ! — ^Baliol and Belcher ! 

Clown : O Lord ! I pray, sir, let Banio and Belcher go sleep. 

Wag. : Villain, call me Master Wagner, and let thy left eye be diametarily 
fixed upon my right heel, with quasi vestigiis nostris insislere. [Exit, 

Clown ; God forgive me, he speaks Dutch fustian. 

Well, I’ll follow him ; I’ll serve him, that’s flat. [Exit. 

Faustus discovered in his study. 

Faust. ; Now, Faustus, must 

Thou needs be damn’d, and canst thou not be sav'd : 

What boots it, then, to think of God or heaven ? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair ; 

Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub : 

Now go not backward ; no, Faustus, be resolute : 

Why waver’st thou ? O, something soundeth in mine ears, 

“ Abjure this magic, turn to God again ! ” 

Ay, and Faustus will turn to God again. 
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To God ? he loves thee nol ; 

The god thou scrv’st is thine own appetite, 

Wherein is fix’d the love of Belzebub : 

To him I’ll build an altar and a church, 

And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. 

Enter Goon Angel and Evil Anoel. 

G. Ang. ; Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 

Faust. : Contrition, prayer, repentance — what of them ? 

G. Ang. : O, they are means to bring thee unto heaven ! 

E. Ang. ; Rather illusions, fruits of lunacy. 

That make men foolish that do trust them most. 

G. Ang. ; Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and heavenly things. 

E. Ang. : No, Faustus ; think of honour and of wealth. 

\_Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. ; Of wealth ! 

Why, the signiory of Embden shall be mine. 

When Mepistophilis .shall stand by me. 

What god can hurt thee, Faustus ? thou art safe : 

Cast no more doubts. — Come, Mephistophilis, 

And bring glad tidings ftom great Lucifer ; — 

Is’t not midnight ? — come Mephistophilis, 

Ve/ii, vmi Mephislophile ! 

Enter Mephistophilis. 

Now tell me what says Lucifer, thy lord ? 

Meph. : That I shall wait on Faustus whilst he lives. 

So ho will buy my service with his soul. 

Faust. : Already Faustus hath hazarded that for thee. 

Meph. : But, Faustus, thou must bequeath it solemnly, 

And write a deed of gift with thine own blood ; 

For that security craves great Lucifer. 

If thou deny it, I will back to hell. 

Faust. : Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me, what good will my soul 
do thy lord ? 

Meph. : Enlarge his kingdom. 

Faust. : Is that the reason why he tempts us thus ? 

Meph. : Solamen misens sodas liabuisse doloris. 

Faust. : Why, have you any pain that torture others ! 

Meph. ; As great as have the human souls of men. 

But, tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul ? 

And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee. 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 

Faust. ; Ay, Mephistophilis, I give it thee. 

Meph. : Then, Faustus, stab thy arm courageously. 

And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 

And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 

Faust, {stabbing his arm) : Lo, Mephistophilis, for love of thee, 

I cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 
Assure my soul to be great Lucifer’s, . 

Chief lord and regent of perpefiral mght ! n 
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View here the blood lliat trickles from mine arm, 

And let it be propitious for my wish. 

Meph. ; But, Faustus, tliou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 

Faust. : Ay, so I will (writsi). But, Mephistophilis, 

My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 

Meph. : I’ll fetch thee lire to dissolve it straight. 

Faust. ; Why might the staying of my blood portend ? 

Is it unwilling 1 should write this bill ? 

Why streams it not, that I may write afresh ? 

Faustus gives to the his soul : ah, there it stay’d ! 

Why shouldst thou not ? is not thy soul thine own ? 

Then write again, Faustus gives to thee his soul. 

Re-enter MEPtuSTOPinus with a chafer of coals. 

Meph. : Here’s fire ; come, Faustus, set it on. 

Faust. : So, now, the blood begins to clear again ; 

Now will I make an end immediately. [Writes. 

Meph. ; O, what will not I do to obtain his soul ! [jlside. 

Faust. ; Comummalum est ; this bill is ended, 

And Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to Lucifer. 

But what is this inscription on mine arm ? 

FJomo, fuge ; whither should I lly ? 

If unto God, he'll throw me down to hell. 

My senses are deceiv’d ; here’s nothing writ 
I see it plain j here in this place is writ, 

Homo, fuge : yet shall not Faustus fly. 

Meph. ; I’ll fetch him somewhat to delight hi.9 mind. 

[Aside, and then exit. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis with Devils, who give crowns and licli apparel to Faustus, 
dance, and then depart. 

Faust. ; Speak, Mephistophilis, what means this show i 

Meph. ; Nothing, Faustus, but to delight thy mind withal. 

And to show thee what magic can perform. 

Faust. ; But may I raise up spirits when I please ? 

Meph. ; Ay, Faustus, and do greater things than these, 

Faust, ; Then there’s enough for a thousand souls. 

Here, Mephistophilis, receive this scroll, 

A deed of gift of body and of soul ; 

But yet conditionally that thou perform 
All articles prescrib’d between us both. 

Meph. ; Faustus, I swear by hell and Lucifer 
To effect all promises between us made ! 

Faust. : Then hear me read them. (Reads.) On these conditions following. First 
that Faustus may he a spirit in form and substance. Secondly, that Mephistophilis shall 
be his servant, and at his command. Thirdly, that Mephistophilis shall do for him, and 
bring hint whatsoever he desires. Fourthly, that he shall be in his chamber or house 
invisible, Lastly, that he shall appear to the said John Faustus, at all times, in what 
form or shape soever he please. I, John Faustus, of Wertenberg, Doctor, by these 
presents, do give both body and soul to Lucifer prince of the east, and his minister 
Mephistophilis ; and furthermore grout unto them, that, twenty-four years being 
expired, the articles above-written inviolale, full power to fetch or cany the said John 
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Faustus, body and soul, flesh, blood, 01 goods, into their habitation wheiesoever. By 
me, John Faustus. 

IvIeph. : Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your deed ? 

Faust. : Ay, take it, and the devil give thee good on’t ! 

Meph. : Now, Faustus, ask what thou wilt 
Faust. ; First will I question with tliee about hell. 

Tell me, where is the place that men call hell ? 

Meph. ; Under the heavens. 

Faust. : Ay, but whereabout? 

Meph. ; Within the bowels of these elements. 

Where we are tortur’d and remain for ever : 

Hell hath no limits, nor is it circumscrib’d 
In one self place ; for where we are is hell. 

And where hell is, there must we ever be : 

And, to conclude, where all the world dissolves, 

And every creatuie shall be purified, tt 
All places shall be hell that are not J]isa\’£r>- 
FAUST;TCl5jrte',"'lTlIuiETfren^s a’Ebie. 

Meppi. ; Ay, think so stdl, till experience change thy mind. 

Faust. : Why, think’st thou, then, that Faustus shall be 
damn’d ? 

Meph, ; Ay, of necessity, for here’s the scroll 
Wherein thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 

Faust. : Ay, and body too : but what of that ? 

Thiuk’st thou that Faustus is so fond to imagine 
That, after this life, there is any pain ? 

Tush, these are trilles and mere old wives’ tales. 

Meph, ; But, Faustus, I am an instance to prove the contrary, 

For I am damn’d, and am now in hell. 

Faust. : How ! now in hell ! 

Nay, an tliis be hell, 1 11 willingly be damn’d here ■. 

What I walking, disputing, etc. 

But, leaving off this, let me have a wife, 

The fairest maid in Germany ; 

For I am wanton and lascivious. 

And cannot live widiout a wife. 

Meph. ; How ! a wife ! 

I prithee, Faustus, talk not of a wife. 

Faust. ; Nay, sweet Mepliistopliilis, fetch me one, for I will 
have one, 

Meph. : Well, thou wilt have one ? Sit there till I come : I’ll 
fetch thee a wife in the devil’s name. [Exit. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis with a Devil dresl like a Woman, with fireworks. 

Meph. : Tell me, Faustus, how dost thou like thy wife ? 

Faust. : A plague on her for a hot whore ' 

Meph. : Tut, Faustus, 

Marriage is but a ceremonial toy ; 

If thou lovest me, think no more of it. 

I’ll cull thee out the fairest courtesans. 

And bring them every morning to thy bed : 

She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart shall havt 
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Be she as chaste as was Penelope, 

As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his fall. 

* Hold, take this book, peruse it thoroughly ; [Girar book. 

' The iterating of these lines brings gold ; 

The framing of this circle on the grouncl 

Brings whirlwinds, tempests, thunder, and lightning ; 

Pronounce this thrice devoudy to thyself. 

And men in armour shall appear to thee, 

Ready to execute what thou desir’st. 

F-Wst. ; Thanks, Mephistophilis : yet fain would I have a book wherein I 
might behold all spells and incantations, that I might raise up spirits when I 
please. 

Meph. ; Here they are in this book. [Turns to them. 

Faust. : Now would I have a book where I might see all characters and planets 
;f,,pfthe heavens, that I might know their motions and dispositions. 

Meph. ; Here they are too. [Turns to them. 

(Taust. : Nay, let me have one book more, — and then I have done, — wherein 
t I might see all plants, herbs, and trees, that grow upon the earth. 

Meph. ; Flere they be. 

Faust. : O thou art deceived. 

Meph. : Tut, I warrant thee. [Turns to them, 

Faust. : When I behold the heavens, then I repent. 

And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 

Because thou hast depriv’d me of those joys. 

Meph. ; Why, Faustus, 

Thinkest thou heaven is such a glorious thing ? 

I tell thee, ’tis not half so fair as thou. 

Or any man that breathes on eartli. 

Faust. : How prov'st thou that? 

Meph, ; ’Twas made for man, therefore is man more excellent. 

Faust. : If it were made for man, ’twas made for me : 

I will renounce this magic and repent. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil Anoel. 

G. Ang. : Faustus, repent : yet God will pity thee. 

E. Ang. : Thou art a spirit ; God cannot pity thee ' 

Faust. : Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a spirit? 

Be I a devil, yet God may pity me ; 

Ay, God will pity me, if I repent. 

E. Ang, ; Ay, but Faustus never shall repent. [Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. : My heart’s so harden’d, I cannot repent : 

Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven, 

But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears, 

“ Faustus, thou art damn’d ! ” then swords, and knives. 

Poison, guns, halters, and envenom’d steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 

And long ere this I should have slain myself. 

Had not sweet pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 

Have not I made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and ffinon’s death ? 
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And hath not he, that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 

Made music with my Mephistophilis ? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair ! 

I am resolv’d ; Faustus shall ne’er repent. — 

Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again. 

And argue of divine astrology. 

Tell me, are there many heavens above the moon ? 

Are all celestial bodies but one globe. 

As is the substance of this centric earth ? 

Meph. : As are the elements, such are the spheres, 

Mutually folded in each other’s orb. 

And, Faustus, 

All jointly move upon one axletree, 

Whose terminus is term’d the world’s wide pole ; 

Nor are the names of Saturn, Mars, or Jupiter 
Feign’d, but are erring stars. 

Faust. : But, tell me, have they all one motion, both situ et tempore 
Meph. ; All jointly move from east to west in twenty-four hours upon the poles 
of the world ; but differ in their motion upon the poles of the zodiac. 

Faust. : Tush, 

These slender trifles Wagner can decide : 

Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill ? 

Who loiows not the double motion of the planets ? 

The first is finish’d in a natural day ; 

The second thus ; as Saturn in thirty years ; Jupiter m twelve ; Mars in four ; 
the Sun, Venus, and Mercury in a year ; the Moon in twenty-eight days. 
Tush, these are freshmen’s suppositions. But, tell me, hath every sphere a 
dominion or intelligentia ? 

Meph. : Ay. 

Faust. ; How many heavens or spheres are there ? 

Meph. : Nine ; the seven planets, the firmament, and the empyreal heaven, 
Faust.: Well resolve me in this question; why have we not conjunctions, 
oppo-sitions, aspects, eclipses, all at one time, but in some years we have more, 
in some less ? 

Meph. : Per in tsgiialein molum respeclu Mins. 

Faust. : Well, I am answered. Tell me who made the world ? 

Meph. : I will not, 

Faust. : Sweet Mephistophilis, tell me. 

Meph. ; Move me not, for I will not tell thee. 

Faust. : Villain, have I not bound thee to tell me anything ? 

Meph. : Ay, that is not against our kingdom ; but this is. Think thou on hell, 
Faustus, for thou art damned. 

Faust. : Think, Faustus, upon God that made the world. 

Meph. : Remember this. [Exit. 

Faust. : Ay, go, accursed spirit, to ugly hell ! 

’Tis thou hast damn’d distressed Faustus’ soul 
Is’t not too late? 


Re-enter Goon Akgel and Evil Angel. 


E. Ang. : Too late. 

G. Ang. : Never too late, if Faustus can repent, 

E. Ang. ; If thou repent, devils shall tear thee in pieces. 
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G. Amo. ; Repent, and they shall never raze thy skin. 

\ Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. ; Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 

Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul ! 

Enter Luciter, Belzebub, ami Mephistopiiilis. 

Luc. : Christ cannot save thy soul, for he is just ; 

There’s none but I have interest in the same. 

Faust. : O, who art thou that look’st so terrible ? 

Luc. : I am Lucifer, 

And this is my companion-prince in hell. 

Faust. : O, Faustus, they are come to fetch away thy soul 
Luc. ; We come to tell thee thou dost injure us ; 

Thou talk’st of Christ, contrary to thy promise : 

Thou shouklst not think of God : think of the devil, 

And of his dam too. 

F.wst. : Not will I henceforth ; pardon me in this, 

And Faustus vows never to look to heaven, 

Never to name God, or to pray to Him, 

To burn his .Scriptures, slay his ministers. 

And make my spirits pull his churches down. 

Luc. : Do so, and we will highly gratify thee. 

Faustus, we are come from hell to show thee some pastime : sit down, and 
thou shall see all the .Seven Deadly Sins appear in tlieir proper shapes. 

Faust. : That sight will be as pleasing unto me, 

As Paradise was to Adam, the first day 
Of his creation. 

Luc. ; Talk not of Paradise nor creation ; but mark tins show : talk of the devil 
and nothing else. — Come away ! 

Enter the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Now, Faustus, e.xamine them of their several names and dispositions. 

Faust. : What art thou, the first ? 

Pride : I am Pride. I disdain to have any parents. I am like to Ovid’s flea ; 
I can creep into every corner df a wench ; sometimes, like a perriwig, I sit 
upon her brow ; or, like a fan of feathers, I kiss her lips ; indeed, I do — what 
do I not ? But fie, what a scent is here ! I’ll not speak another word, except 
the ground were perfiimed, and covered with cloth of arras. 

Faust. ; What art thou, the second ? 

Covet ; I am Covetousness, begotten of an old churl, in an old leathern bag ; 
and, might I have my wish, I would desire that this house and all the people 
in it were turned to gold, that I might lock you up in my good chest : O, my 
sweet gold ! 

Faust. ; What art thou, the third ? 

Wrath : I am Wrath. I had neither father nor mother : I leapt out of a lion’s 
mouth when I was scarce half an hour old ; and ever since I have run up and 
down the world with this case of rapiers, wounding myself when I had 
nobody to fight withal. I was born in hell ; and look to it, for some of you 
shall be my father. 

Faust. ; What art thou, the fourth ? 

Envy : I am Envy, begotten of a cliimney-sweeper and an oyster-wife. I 
cannot read, and therefore wish all books were burnt. I am lean with seeing 
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Others eat. O, that there would come a famine through all the world, that all 
might die, and I live alone ! then thou shouldst see how' fat I would be. But 
must thou sit, and I stand ? come down, with a vengeance ! 

Faust. : Away, envious rascal ! — What art thou, the fifth ? 

Glut. : Who I, sir ? I am Gluttony. My parents are all dead, and the devil a 
penny they have left me, but a bare pension, and that is thirty meals a day, 
and ten beveis, — a small trifle to suffice nature. O, I come of a royal parent- 
age ! my grandfather was a Gammon of Bacon, my grandmother a Hogshead 
of Claret-wine ; my godfather's were tliese, Peter Pickle-herring and Martin 
Martlemas-beef ; O, but my godmother, she was a jolly gentlewoman, and 
well-beloved in every good town and city ; her name was Mistress Margery 
Match-beer. Now, Faustus, thou hast heard all my progeny ; wilt thou bid 
me to supper ? 

Faust. ; No, I’ll see thee Iranged : thou wilt cat up all my victuals. 

Glut. : Then the devil choke thee ! 

Faust. ; Choke thyself, ghrtton ! — What art thou, tire sixth ? 

Sloth : I am Sloth. I was begotten oir a sunny bank, where I have lain ever 
since ; and you have done me great injury to bring me from thence : let me 
be carried thither again by Gluttony and Lechery. I’ll not speak another 
word for a king’s ransom. 

Faust. : What are you, Mistress Minx, the seventh and last ? 

Leokery : Who I, sir ? I am one that loves an inch of raw mutton better than 
an ell offried stock-fish ; and the first letter of my name begins with L. 

Faust, : Away, to hell, to hell ! 

[Exeimi the Sins. 

Luc. : Now, Faustus, 'how dost thou like this ? ■ 

Faust. : O, this feeds my soul ! 

Luc. ; Tut, Faustus, in hell is all marmer of delight. 

Faust. : O, might I see hell, and return again, 

How happy were I then ! 

Lug. : Thou shall ; I will send for thee at midnight. 

In meantime take this book ; peruse it thoroughly, 

And thou shall turn thyself into what shape thou wilt, 

Faust. : Great thanks, mighty Lucifer ! 

This will I keep as chary as iny life. 

Luc. : Farewell, Faustus, and think on the devil. 

Faust. : Farewell, great Lucifer. {Exeunt Luciter and Belzebub. 

Gome, Mephistophilis. \_Excunt. 


Enter Chorus. 

Chor, ; Learned Faustus, 

To know the secrets of astronomy 

Graven in the book of Jove’s high firmament, 

Did mount himself to scale Olympus’ top, 

Being seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yokj' dragons’ necks. 
He now is gone to prove cosmography. 

And, as I guess, -will first arrive in Rome, 

To see the Pope and maimer of his court, 

And take some part of holy Peter’s feast. 

That to this day is highly solemnis’d. 


[Exit. 
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Enter Faustus and Mfpiiistophilis. 

Faust. : Flaving now, my good Mcphistophilis, 

Pas.s’cl with delight the stately town of Trier, 

Environ’d round with, airy mountain-tops, 

With walls of flint, and deep-entrenched lakes. 

Not to be won by any conquering prince ; 

From Paris next, coasting the realm of France, 

We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine, 

Whose banks are set with groves of fruitful vines ; 

Then up to Naples, rich Campania, 

Whose buildings fair and gorgeous to the eyes, 

The streets straight forth, and pav’d with fine.st brick, 

Quarter the town in four equivalents : 

There saw we learned Maro’s golden tomb, 

The way he cut, an English mile in lengtii, 

Thorough a rock of stone, in one night’s space ; 

From thence to Venice, Padua, and the rest. 

In one of which a sumptuous temple stands, 

That threats the stars with her aspiring top. 

Thus hitherto hath Faustus spent his time : 

But teJl me now what resting-place is this ? 

Hast thou, as erst I did command. 

Conducted me within the walls of Rome ? 

Meph. ; Faustus, I have ; and, because we will not be unpro- 
vided, I have taken up his Holiness’ privy-chamber for our use. 
Faust. ; I hope his Holiness will bid us welcome. 

Meph. : Tut, ’tis no matter, man ; we’ll be bold wltli his good 
cheer. 

And now, my Faustus, that thou mayst perceive 
What Rome containcth to delight thee with, 

Know that this city stands upon seven hills 
That underprop the ground work of the same : 

Just through the midst runs flowing Tiber’s stream 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts ; 

Over the which four stately bridges lean, 

That make safe passage to each part of Rome : 

Upon the bridge call’d Ponte Angelo 
Erected is a castle passing strong, 

Within whose walls such store of ordnance are. 

And double cannons fram’d of carved brass. 

As match the days within one complete year ; 

Besides the gates, and high pyramides. 

Which Julius Ctesar brought from Africa. 

Faust. ; Now, by the kingdoms of infernal rule, 

Of Styx, of Acheron and the fiery lake, 

Of ever-burning Phlegethon, I' swear 
That I do long to see the monuments 
And situation of bright-splendent Rome : 

Come, therefore, let’s away. 

Meph. : Nay, Faustus, stay : I know you’d fain see the Pope, 

And take some part of holy Peter’s feast. 

Where thou shalt see a troop of bald-pate friars. 

Whose summum bomm is in belly-cheer. 
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I'aust. : Well, I’m content to compass then some sport, 

And by their folly make us merriment. 

Then charm me, that I 

May be invisible, to do what I please. 

Unseen of any whilst I stay in Rome. 

[Mephistophilis charms him, 

Meph. ; So, Faustus : now 

Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be discern’d. 

.lound a Sonnet. Enter the Pope and the Cardinal or Lorraw to the banquet, with 
Friars attending. 

Pope : My lord of Lorrain, will’t please you draw near ? 

Faust. : Fall to, and the devil choke you, an you spare ! 

Pope : How now ! who’s that which spake ? — Friars, look about. 

First Friar : Here’s nobody, if it like your Holiness. 

Pope : My lord, here is a dainty dish was sent me from the Bishop of Milan. 
Faust. : I thank you, sir. \_Snatches the dish. 

Pope : How now ! who’s that which snatched the meal from me ? will no man 
look ? — My lord, this dish was sent me from the Cardinal of Florence. 

Faust. ; You say true ; I’ll ha’l. \_Snatches the dish. 

Pope : What, again !— My lord. I’ll drink to your grace. 

Faust. : I’ll pledge your grace. [Snatches the cup. 

C. OF Lor. : My lord, it may be some ghost, newly crept out of Purgatory, 
come to beg a pardon of your Holiness. 

Pope : It may be so. — Friars, prepare a dirge to lay the fury of this ghost. — 
Once again, my lord, fall to. [The Pope crosses himself, 

Faust. : What, are you crossing of younself ? 

Well, use that trick no more, 1 would advise you. 

[The Pope crosses himself again. 
Well, theic's the second time. Aware the third ; 

I give you fair warning. 

[The Pope crosses himself again, and Faustus hits him a box of the ear ; and they 

all run away. 

Gome on, Mephistophilis ; what shall we do ? 

Meph. : Nay, I know not : we shall be cuised with bell, book, and candle. 
Faust. ; How ! bell, book, and candle, — candle, book, and bell, — 

Forward and baclvward, to curse Faustus to hell 1 

Anon you shall hear a hog grunt, a calf bleat, and an ass bray, 

Because it is Saint Peter’s holiday. 

Re-enter all the Friars to sing the Dirge. 

First Friar : Come, brethren, let’s about our business with good devotion. 

They sing. 

Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness' meat from the table ! maledicat Dominus ! 
Cursed be he that struck his ploliness a blow on the face ! maledicat Dominus ! 
Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a blow on the pate ! maledicat Dominus ! 
Cursed be he that disturbeth our holy dirge ! maledicat Dominus ! 

Cursed be he that took away his Holiness’ wine ! maledicat Dominus ! 

Et omnes Sancti ! Amen 1 

[Mephistophilis and Faustus beat the Friars, and fling fireworks among 

them ; and so exeunt. 
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Enter Chords. 

Chor. : When Faustus had with pleasure ta’en the view 
Of rare-st things, and royal courts of kings, 

He stay’d his course, and so returned home ; 

Where such as bear his absence but with grief, 

I mean his friends and near’st companions. 

Did gratulate his safety with kind words. 

And in their conference of what befell. 

Touching his journey through the world and air, 

They put forth questions of astrology. 

Which Faiistus answer’d with such learned skill 
As they admir’d and wonder’d at his wit. 

Now is his fame spread forth in every land : 

Amongst the rest the Emperor is one, 

Carolus the Fifth, at whose palace now 
Faustus is feasted ’mong.st his noblemen. 

What there he did, in trial of his art, 

I leave untold ; your eyes shall seef’t] perform’d. [£«'(. 

Enter Robin the Ostler, with a book in his hand. 

Robin : O, this is admirable ! here I ha’ slolen one of Doctor Faus\us’ conjuring 
books, and, I’faith, I mean to search some circles for my own use. Now will 
I make all the maidens in our parish dance at my plea.surc, stark naked, 
before me ; and so by that means I shall see more than e’er I felt or saw yet. 

Enter Ralph, calling Robin. 

Ralph ; Robin, prithee, come away ; (here’s a gentleman tarries to have his 
horse, and he would have his things rubbed and made clean : he keeps such 
a chafing with my mistress about it ; and she has set me to look thee out ; 
prithee, come away, 

Robin : Keep out, keep out, or else you are blown up, you are dismembered, 
Ralph ; keep out, for I am about a roaring piece of work. 

Ralph : Come, what doest thou witli that same book ? thou canst not read ? 

Robin ; Yes, my master and mistress shall find tliat I can read, he for his 
forehead, she for her private study ; she’s born to bear with me, or else my 
art fails. 

Ralph ; Why, Robin, what book is that ? 

Robin : What book ! why, the most intolerable book for conjuring that e’er 
was invented by any brimstone devil. 

Ralph ; Canst thou conjure with it ? 

Robin : I can do all these things easily with it ; first, I can make thee drunk 
with ippocras at any tavern in Europe for nothing ; that’s one of my conjuring 
works. 

Ralph : Our Master Parson says that’s nodiing. 

Robin : True, Ralph : and more, Ralph, if thou hast any mind to Nan Spit, 
our kitchen-maid, then turn her and wind her to thy own use, as often as 
thou wilt, and at midnight. 

Ralph : O. brave Robin ! shall I have Nan Spit, and to mine own use ? On that 
condition I’ll feed thy devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of free cost. 

Robin : No more, sweet Ralph : let’s go and make clean our boots, which 
lie foul upon our hands, and then to our conjuring in the devil’s name. 

[Exeunt. 
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Robin : Gome, Ralph : did not I tell thee, we were for ever made by this 
Doctor Faustus’ book? erre, eignitm ! here’s a simple purchase for horse- 
keepers : our horses shall eat no hay as long as this lasts. 

Ralph ; But, Robin, here comes the Vintner. 

Robin : Hush ! I’ll gull him supernaturally. 

Enter Vintner. 

Drawer, I hope all is paid ; God be with you ! — Gome, Ralph. 

Vint. ; Soft, .sir ; a word with you. I mii.st yet have a goblet paid from you, 
ere you go. 

Robin : I a goblet, Ralph, I a goblet ! — I scorn you, and you are but a, etc. 
I a goblet ! search me. 

Vint. ; I mean so, .sir, with your favour. \Seaiches Robin. 

Robin ; How say you now ? 

Vint. : I must say somewhat to your fellow.-— You, .sir ! 

Robin ; Me, sir ! me, sir ! search your fill. (Vintncr searches him.) Now, sir, 
you may be ashamed to burden honest men with a matter of truth. 

Vint. : Well, one of you hath this goblet about you. 

Robin ; You lie, drawer, ’tts afore me (aside.) — Sirrah, you, I’ll teach you to 
impeach honest men ; — stand by ; — I’ll scour you for a goblet ; — stand aside 
you had best, I charge you m the name of Belzebub. — Look to the goblet, 
Ralph. (Aude to Ralph.) 

Vint. ; What mean you, sirrah ? 

Robin ; I’ll tell you what I mean. (Reads ftorn a book) Sanctohulorum Periphrastkon 
— nay, I’ll tickle you. Vintner. — Look to the goblet, Ralph [Aside to Ralph.) 
— (Reads) Polypragmos Belseborams framanlo pacostiphos tosiu, Mephisiophilis, etc. 

Enter Mephistophilis, sets squibs at their backs, and then exit. They run about. 

Vint. ; 0, nomine Domini ! what meanest thou, Robin ? thou hast no goblet. 
Ralph : Peccatiim pcccatorum ! — Here’s thy goblet, good Vintner. 

[Gives the goblet to Vintner, who exit. 
Robin : Misericardia pro nobis I what shall I do ? Good devil, forgive me now, 
and I’ll never rob thy library more. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis. 

Meph. : Monarch of hell, under whose black survey 
Great potentates do kneel with awful fear. 

Upon whose altars thousand souls do lie. 

How am I vexed with these villains’ charms ? 

From Constantinople am I hither come. 

Only for pleasure of these damned slaves. 

Robin : How, from Constantinople ! you have had a great journey ; will you 
take sixpence in your purse to pay for your supper, and be gone ? 

Meph. : Well, villains, for your presumption, I transform thee into an ape, and 
thee into a dog ; and so be gone ! [Exit, 

Robin : How, into an ape ! that’s brave : I’ll have fine sport with the boys ; 

I’ll get nuts and apples enow. 

Ralph : And I must be a dog. 

Robin ; I’faith, thy head will never be out of the pottage-pot. [Exeunt. 

F 
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Enter Emperor, Faustus, mid a Knight, with Attendants. 

Emp. : Master Doctor Faustus, I have heard strange report of thy knowledge in 
the black art, how that none in my empire nor in the whole world can com- 
pare witli thee for the rare effects of magic : they -say thou hast a familiar 
spirit, by whom thou canst accomplish what thou list. This, therefore, is my 
request, that thou let me see some proof of thy skill, that mine eyes may be 
witnesses to confirm what mine ears have heard reported : and here I swear 
to thee, by the honour of mine imperial crown, that, whatever thou doest, 
thou shall be no ways prejudiced or endamaged. 

Knight : I’faith, he looks much like a conjurer. [Aside. 

Faust. ; My gracious sovereign, though I must confess myself far inferior to the 
report men have published, and nothing answerable to the honour of your 
imperial majesty, yet, for that love and duty binds me thereunto, I am con- 
tent to do whatsoever your majesty shall command me. 

Emp. : Then, Doctor Faustus, mai'k what I shall say. 

As I was sometime solitary set 

Within my closet, sundry thoughts arose 

About the honour of mine ancestors. 

How they had won by prowess such exploits. 

Got such riches, subdu’d so many kingdoms. 

As we that do succeed, or they that shall 
Hereafter possess our throne, shall 
(I fear me) ne’er attain to that degree 
Of high renown and gi'eat authority ; 

Amongst which kings is Alexander the Great, 

Chief spectacle of the world’s pre-eminence. 

The bright shining of whose glorious acts 
Lightens the world with his reHecting beams, 

As when I hear but motion made of him. 

It grieves my soul I never saw the man : 

If, therefore, thou, by cunning of thine art, 

Canst raise this man from hollow vaults below. 

Where lies entomb’d this famous conqueror. 

And bring with him his beauteous paramour. 

Both in their right shapes, gesture, and attire 
They us’d to wear during their time of life. 

Thou shalt both satisfy my just desire. 

And give me cause to praise thee whilst I live. 

Faust. : My gracious lord, I am ready to accomplish your request, so far forth 
as by art and power of my spirit I am able to perform. 

Knight. : I’falth, that’s just notliing at all. [Aside. 

Faust. : But, if it like your grace, it is not in my ability to present before your 
eyes the true substantial bodies of those two deceased princes, which long 
since are consumed to dust. 

Knight : Ay, marry. Master Doctor, now there’s a sign of grace in you, when 
you will confess the truth. [Aside. 

Faust. : But such spirits as can lively resemble Alexander and his paramour 
shall appear before your grace, in that manner that they both lived in, in 
their most flourishing estate ; which I doubt not shall sufficiently content 
your imperial majesty. 

Emp. : Go to. Master Doctor ; let me see them presently. 

Knight : Do you hear, Master Doctor ? you bring Alexander and his paramour 
before the Emperor I 
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Faust. : How then, sir ? 

Knioht ; I’faiLh, that’s as true as Diana turned me to a stag. 

Faust. : No, sir ; but, when Actteon died, he left the horns for you. — Mephis- 
tophilis, be gone. [Exit Mephistophilis. 

Knight : Nay, an you go to conjuring. I’ll be gone. [Exit. 

Faust. ; I’ll meet with you anon for interrupting me so.' — Here they are, my 
gracious lord. 

Re-entei Mephistophilis wilh Spirits in the shapes of Alexander and his 
PA-UAMOUR. 

Emp. : Master Doctor, I heard this lady, while she lived, had a wart or mole in 
her neck : how shall I know whether it be so or no ? 

Faust. : Your highness may boldly go and see. 

Emp. : Sure, these are no spirits, but the true substantial bodies of those two 
deceased princes. [Exeunt Spirits. 

Faust. : Wilt please your highness now to send for the knight that was so 
pleasant with me here of late ? 

Emp. : One of you call him forth. [Exit Attendant. 

Re-entei the Knight with a pair of horn on his head. 

How now, sir knight 1 why, I had thought thou hadst been a bachelor, but 
now I see thou ha.st a wife, that not only gives thee horns, but makes thee 
wear them. Feel on thy head. 

Knight ; Thou damned wretch and e.xccrable dog, 

Bred in the concave of some monstrous rock. 

How dar’sl thou thus abuse a gentleman ? 

'Villain, I say, undo what thou hast done ! 

Faust. ; O, not so fast, sir ! there’s no haste : but, good, are you remembered 
how you crossed me in my conference with the Emperor ? I think I have met 
with you for it. 

Emp. ; Goad Master Doctor, at my entreaty release him ; he hath done penance 
sufficient. 

Faust. : My gracious lord, not so much for the injury he offered me here in 
your presence, as to delight you with some mirth, bath Faustus worthily 
requited this injurious knight ; which being all I desire, I am content to 
release him of his horns ; — and, sir knight, hereafter speak well of scholars. — 
Mephistophilis, transform him straight. (Mephistophilis removes the horns.) — 
Now, my good lord, having done my duty, I humbly take my leave. 

Emp. ; Farewell, Master Doctor ; yet, ere you go. 

Expect from me a bounteous reward. 

[Exeunt Emperor, Knight, and Attendants. 

Faust. ; Now, Mephistophilis, the restless course 
That time doth run with calm and silent foot, 

Shortening my days and thread of vital life. 

Calls for the payment of my latest years : 

Therefore, sweet Mephistophilis, let us 
Make haste to Wertenberg, 

Meph. : What, will you go on horse-back or on foot ? 

Faust. : Nay, till I’m past this fair and pleasant green. 

I’ll walk on foot. 
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Enter a Horse-courseu. 


HoRsn-c. : I have been all this day seeking one Master Fustian ; mass, see 
where he is ! — God save you Master Doctor ! 

Faust. ; What, horae-courser ! you arc well met. 

Horsc-c. : Do you hear, sir ? I have brought you forty dollars for your horse. 

Faust. ; I cannot sell him so : if thou likest him for fifty, take him. 

Horse-c. ; Alas, sir, I have no more 1 — I pray you, speak for me. 

Mepii. : I pray you, let him have him ; he is an honest fellow, and he has a 
great charge, neither wife nor child. 

Faust. ; Well, come, give me your money (Horse-tourser gives Paustus the money) ; 
my boy will deliver him to you. But I must tell you one thing before you have 
him ; ride him not into the water , at any hand. 

HoEsr.-G. : Why, sir, will he not drink of all waters ? 

Faust. ; O, yes, he will drink of all waters ; but ride him not into the water ; 
ride him over hedge or ditch, or where thou wilt, but not into the water. 

Horse-g. : Well, .sir. — Now am I made man for ever : I'll not leave rny horse 
for forty ; if he had but the quality of hey-ding-ding, hey-ding-ding, I’d make 
a brave living on him ; he has a buttock as slick as an eel (Aside.) — Well, 
God b’wi’ye, sir ; your boy will deliver him me ; but, liark you, sir ; if my 
horse be sick or ill at case if I bring his water to you, you’ll tell me what it is ? 

Faust. : Away, you villain ! what, dost think I am a horso-doctor ? 

[Exit Horse-courser, 

■What art thou, Faustus, but a man condemn’d to die s’ 

Thy fatal time doth draw to final end ; 

Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts : 

Confound the.se passions with a quiet sleep : 

Tush, Christ did call the thief upon the Cross ; 

Then rest thee, Faustus, quiet in conceit. [Sleeps in hb chair, 

Re-enlei Horse-oOURSEr, all wel, crying. 

Horse - c. : Alas, alas ! Doctor Fustian, quotha ? mass, Doctor f.opus was never 
such a doctor ; has given me a purgation, has purged me of forty dollars ; 
I shall never see them more. But yet, like an ass as I was, I would not be ruled 
by him, for he bade me 1 should ride him into no water ; now 1, thinking my 
horse had had some rare quality tliat he would not have had me know of, I, 
like a venturous youth, rid him into the deep pond at the town’s end. I was 
no sooner in the middle of the pond, but my hor.se vanished aw'ay, and I sat 
upon a bottle of hay, never so near drowning in my life. But I’ll seek out my 
doctor, and have my forty dollars again, or I’ll make it the dearest horse ! — 
O, yonder is his snipper-snapper. Do you hear ? you, hey-pass, where’s your 
master ? 

Meph. : Wliy, sir, what would you ? you cannot speak with him. 

Horse-c. ; But I will speak with him. 

Meph. : Why, he’s fast a,sleep : come some other time. 

Horse-c. : I’ll speak with him now, or I’ll break his glass-windows about his 
ears. 

Meph. ; I tell thee, he has not slept this eight nights. 

Horse-g. : An he have not slept this eight weelts. I’ll speak witlt him. 

Meph. : See, where he is, fa.st asleep. 

Horse-q. ; Ay, this is he. — God save you. Master Doctor, Master Doctor, 
Master Doctor Fustian ! forty dollars, forty dollars for a bottle of hay ! 

Meph. : Why, thou seest he hears thee not. 
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Hoksj>c. : So-ho, ho ! so-ho, )io ! (Hollows in his ear.) Noj ivill you noL ivake ? 
I’ll make you wake ere I go. (Pulls Fadstus ijy the leg, and pulls it away.) Alas. 
I am undone ! what shall I do ? 

Faust. ; O, my leg, my leg ! — Help, Mcpinstophilis ! call the officers. — My 
leg, luy leg ! 

Meph. ; Gome, villain, to die constable. 

Horse-c. : O Lord, .sir, let me go, and I’ll give you forty dollais more ! 

Meph, : Where be they ? 

Horse-c. : I have none about me : come to my ostry, and I’ll give them you. 
Meph. ; Be gone quickly. [Horse-codrsee. tuns away. 

Faust. ; What, is he gone ? farewell he 1 Faustus has his leg again, aad the 
Horse-courser, I take it, a bottle of hay for his labour ; well, this trick .shall 
cost him forty dollars more. 


Enter Wagner. 

How now, Wagner ! what’s the news with tliee ? 

Wao. ; Sir, the Duke of Vanholt doth earnestly entreat your company. 

Faust. ; The Duke of Vanholt 1 an honourable gentleman, to whom I must 
he no niggard of my cunning. — Gome, Mephistophilis, let’s away to him, 

[Kxeunt. 

Enter the Duke or Vanholt, the Duchess, and Faustus. 

Duke : Believe me, Ma.ster Doctor, this merriment hath much pleased me. 

Faust. : My gracious lord, I am glad it contents you so well. — But it may be, 
madam, you take no delight in this. I have heard that great-bellied women do 
long for some dainties or other : what is it, madam ? tell me, and you shall 
have it. 

Duchess : Thanks, good Master Doctor : and, for I see your courteous intent 
to pleasure me, I will not hide from you tlie thing my heart desires ; and, 
were it now summer, as it is January and the dead time of the winter, I 
would deshe no better meat than a dish of ripe grapes. 

Faust. : Alas, madam, that’s nothing ! — Mephistophilis, be gone. [Exit 
Mepiiistophilts.] Were it a greater thing than tills, so it would content you, 
you should have it. 


Re-enter Mephistophilis with grapes. 

Here they be, madam ; wilt please you taste on them ? 

Duke : Believe me. Master Doctor, this makes me wonder above the rest, 
that being in the dead time of winter and in the montli of January, how 
you should come by these grapes. 

Faust. : If it like your grace, the year is divided into two circles over the whole 
world, that, when it is here winter with us, in the contrary circle it is summer 
with them, as in India, Saba, and farther countries in the east ; and by means 
of a swift spirit that I have, I had them brought hither, as you see. — How do 
you like them, madam ? be they good ? 

Duchess : Believe me. Master Doctor, they be the best grapes that e’er I 
tasted in my life before. 

Faust. ; I am glad they content you so, madam. 

Duke : Come, madam, let us in, where you must well reward this learned 
man for the great kindness he hath showed to you. 

Duohess : And so I will, my lord ; and, whilst I live, rest beholding for this 
courtesy. 
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Faust. ; I humbly thank your grace. 

Duke : Come, Master Doctor, follow us, and receive your reward. 

\_Exeuni, 


Enter Wagner. 

Wag. : I think my master means to die shortly, 

For he hath given to me all his goods ; 

And yet, methinks, if that death were near. 

He would not banquet, and carouse, and swill, 

Amongst tire students, as even now he doth, 

Who are at supper with such belly-cheer 
As Wagner ne’er beheld in all his life. 

See, where they come ! belike the feast is ended. \Exit. 

Enter Faustus with two or three Scholars, and Mephistophilis. 

First Schol. ; Master Doctor Faustus, since our conference about fair ladies, 
which was the beautifulest in alt the world, we have determined with our- 
selves that Helen of Greece was the admirablest lady that ever lived ; there- 
fore, Master Doctor, if you will do us that favour, as to let us see that peerless 
dame of Greece, whom all the world admires for majesty, we should think 
ourselves much beholding unto you, 

Faust. ; Gendemen, 

For that I know your friendship is unfeign’d. 

And Faustus’ custom is not to deny 

The just requests of those that wish him well. 

You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 

No otherways for pomp and majesty 
Than when Sir Paris cross’d the seas with her, 

And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 

Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 

[Music sounds, and Helen passeih over the stage. 
Sec. Soiiol. : Too simple is my wit to tell her praise. 

Whom all the world admires for majesty. 

Third Schol. : No marvel though the angry Greeks pursu’d 
With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen. 

Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 

First Sohol. : Since we have seen the pride of Nature’s works, 

And only paragon of excellence, 

Let us depart ; and for this glorious deed. 

Happy and blest be Faustus evermore ! 

Faust. : Gentlemen, farewell : the same I wish to you. 

[Exeunt Soiiolars. 

Enter an Old Man. 

Old Man ; Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail. 

To guide thy steps unto die way of life, 

By which sweet path thou mayst attain the goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest ! 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears. 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile and loathsome filtliiness, 

The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
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With such flagitious crimes of heinous sin 
As no commiseration may expel, 

But mercy, Faustus, of thy Saviour sweet. 

Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 

Faust. ; Where art thou, Faustus ? wretch, what hast thou done ? 
Damn’d art thou, Faustus, damn’d ; despair and die ! 

Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 

Says, “ Faustus, come ; thine hour is almost come ” ; 

And Faustus now will come to do thee right. 

[Mlphistopiiius gives k 

Old Man : Ah, slay, good Faustus, stay thy desperate steps ! 

I see an angel hover.s o’er thy head 
And, with a vial full of precious grace. 

Offers to pour the same into thy soul : 

Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

Faust. ; Ah, my sweet friend, I fed, 

Thy words to comfort my distressed soul I 
Leave me a while to ponder on my sins. 

Old Man : I go, sweet Faustus ; but with heavy cheer, 

Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless soul. 

Faust. : Accursed Faustus, where is mercy now ? 

I do repent ; and yet I do despair : 

Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast : 

What shall I do to shun the .snares of death i’ 

Mepii. ; Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord : 

Revolt, or I’ll in piece-meal tear thy flesh. 

Faust. ; Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption, 

And with my blood again I will confirm 
My former vow I made to Lucifer. 

MiiPH. : Do it, then, qidckly, with unfeigned heart, 

Lest greater danger do attend thy drift. 

Faust. ; Torment, sweet friend, that base and crooked age. 

That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 

With greatest torments that our hell affords. 

Meph. ; His faith is great ; I cannot touch his soul ; 

But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little wortli. 

Faust. : One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee, 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire, — 

That I might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late. 

Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
Those thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow. 

And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 

Meph. : Faustus, this, or what else thou shalt desire, 

Shall be perform’d in twinkling of an eye. 

Re-enter Helen. 

Faust. : Was this the face that laundr’d a tliousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? — 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.— 


hn a dagger . 


[Exit. 


[kisses her. 
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Her lips suck forth tny soul : see, where it flics !~ 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

\ Here will I dwell, for heaven is in tliese lips. 

And all is dross that Is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 

Instead of Troy, shall Wertenberg he sack’d ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 

Yes, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s aaur’d arms ; 

And none but thou shall be my paramour ! \E>.eioit. 

Enter the Old Man. 

OiD Man ; Accursed Faustus, miserable man, 

That from thy soul exclud’st the grace of heaven. 

And fly’st the throne of his tribunal-seat ! 

Enter Devils. 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride : 

As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 

My faith, vile hell, shall triumph over thee, 

Ambitious fiends, see how the heavens smile 
At your repulse, and laugh yoiu' state to scorn ! 

Hence, hell ! for hence I lly unto my God. 

[Exeunt — on one side, Devd-S, on the othet. Old Man. 

Enter Faustos, with Scholars. 

Faust. ; Ah, gentlemen ! 

First Schol. ; What alls Faustus ? 

Faust. : Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I lived with thee, then had I lived 
still ! but now I die eternally. Look, comes he not ? comes he not ? 

Sec. Schol. : What means Faustus ? 

Third Schol. : Belike he is grown into some siclmess by being over-solitary. 
First Sohol. : If it be so, we’ll have physicians to cure him. — ’Tis but a surfeit ; 
never fear, man. 

Faust. : A surfeit of deadly sin, that hath damned botli body and soul. 

Sec. Schol. ; Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven ; remember God’s mercies are 
infinite. 

Faust. ; But Faustus’ offence can ne’er be pardoned : the serpent that tempted 
Eve may be saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gentlemen, hear me with patience, 
and tremble not at my speeches 1 Though my heart pants and quivers to 
remember that I have been a student here these thirty years, O, would I had 
never seen Wertenberg, never read book ! and what winders I have done, 
all Germany can witness, yea, all the world ; for which Faustus hath lost 
both Germany and the world, yea, heaven itself, heaven, the seat of God, the 
throne of the blessed, the kingdom of joy ; and must remain in hell for ever. 
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hell, ah, hell, for ever ! Sweet friends, what shall become of Faustus, being 
in hell for ever ? 

Third Sciiol. : Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faust. : On God, whom Faustus hath abjured ! on God, whom Faustus hath 
blasphemed ! Ah, my God, I would weep ! but the devil draws in my tears. 
Gush forth blood, instead of tear's ! yea, life and soul ! O, he stays my tongue ! 
I would lift up my hands ; but see, they hold them, they hold them ! 

Aul. ; Who, F austus ? 

Faust. : Lucifer and Mephi.stophilis. Ah, gentlemen, I gave them my soul for 
my cunning ! 

All ; God forbid ! 

Faust. : God forbade it, indeed ; but Faustus hath done it : for vain pleasure of 
twenty-four years hatlr Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. I writ them a bill 
with mine own blood : the date is expired ; the time will come, and he will 
fetch me. 

First Schol. : Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, that divines might 
have prayed for thee ? 

Faust. ; Oft have I thought to have done so ; but the devil threatened to tear 
me in pieces, if I named God, to fetch both body and soul, if I once gave 
ear to divinity ; and now ’(is too late. Gentlemen, away, lest you perish With 
me. 

Sec. Schol. : O, what shall we do to save Faustus ? 

Faust. ; Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart. 

Third Schol. : God will strengthen me ; I will stay with Faustus. 

First Schol. ; Tempt not God, sweet friend ; but let us into the next room, and 
there pray for him. 

Faust. : Ay, pray for me, pray for me ; and what noise soever ye hear, come 
not unto me, for iiotliing can rescue me. 

Sec. Schol. : Pray, thou, and we will pray that God may have mercy upon thee. 
Faust. ; Gentlemen, farewell ; if I live till morning, I’ll visit you ; if not, 
Faustus is gone to hell. 

All : Faustus, farewell. [Exeunt Scholars. — The clock strikes eleven, 

Faust : Ah, Faustus. 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be d-amn'd perpetually ! 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 

That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 

0 lente, lente currite, noctis equi ! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 

O, I’ll leap up to my God ! — ^Who pulls me down ? — 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament ! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop : ah, my Christ 1 — 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of ray Christ ! 

Yet will I call on him ; O, spare me, Lucifer ! — 

Where is it now ? ’tis gone ; and see, where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows 1 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me. 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God ! 
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No, no ! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth ; 

Earth, gape ! O, no, it will not harbour me ! 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity. 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon labouring clouds, 

That, when you vomit forth into the air. 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 

So that my soul may but ascend to heaven ! 

[The clock strikes the half-hour. 
Ah, half the hour is past ! 'twill all be past anon, 

O God, 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d me. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav'd ! 

O, no end is limited to damned souls ! 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Ah,. Pythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true. 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 
Unto some brutish beast ! all beasts are happy, 

For, when they die. 

Their souls are soon dissolv’d in elements ; 

But mine must live still to be plagu’d in hell. 

Curs’d be the parents tliat engender’d me I 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 

[The clock strikes twelve, 
O, it strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, turn to air, 

Or Lucifer, will bear thee quick to hell ! 

[Thumler and lightning. 

O soul, be chang’d into little water-drops. 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found ! 

Enter Devils. 

My God, my God, look not so fierce on me ! 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while ! 

Ugly heU, gape not ! come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll burn my books ! — Ah, Mephistophilis ! 

[Exeunt Devils with Faustus. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. ; Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough. 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone ; regard his hellish fall. 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things. 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. [Exit. 
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Shakespeare’s histories have been much admired. Few of them are finer 
than this play, and the best of them are indebted to it (as of course Marlowe 
was to some extent indebted to earlier chronicle playwrights). The “ facts ” in 
all these plays are taken from Stowe and Holinshead, whose labours in English 
History were largely instrumental in creating a public taste for the drama of 
“old unhappy far olT things.” That taste is not shared by our moderns. 
In the best circles, historical plays are generally voted dull. There is 3 dullness 
on one side or the other. 

Edward t>ie Second was the last play that Marlowe wrote. 
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Chaiacters 


King Edward the Second 
Prince Edward, his son, afterwards 
King Edward the Third 
Kent, brother to Kino Edward the 
Second 
Gaveston 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Bishop of Coventry 

Bishop of Winche.ster 

Warwick 

Lancaster 

Pembroke 

Arundel 

Leigester 

Berkeley 

Mortimer the elder 

Mortimer the younger, his nephew 

Spenser the elder 

Spenser the younger, his son 

Baldock 


Beaumont 

Trussel 

Gurney 

Matrevis 

Lightborn 

Sir John of Hainault 
Levune 

Rice ap Howel 
Abbot 
Monks 
Herald 

Lords, Poor Men, James, Mower, 
Champion, Messengers, Soldiers, 
and Attendants 

Queen Isabella, wife to King 
Edward the Second 
Niece to King Edward the Second, 
daughter to the Duke of Glocester 
Ladies 


Enter Gaveston, reading a letter, 

Gav. ; My father is deceas’d. Come, Gaveston, 

And share the kingdom with thy dearest friend. 

Ah, words that make rne surfeit with delight ! 

What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston 
Than live and be the favourite of a king ! 

Sweet prince, I come ! these, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforc’d me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasp’d upon the sand, 

So thou wouldst smile, and take me in thine arms. 
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The sight of London to my exil’d eyes 
Is as Elysium to a new-come soul ; 

Not that I love the city or the men. 

But that it harbours him I hold so dear, — 

The king, upon whose bosom let me lie, 

And with the world be still at enmity. 

What need the arctic people love star-light. 

To whom the sun shines both hy day and night ? 

Farewell base stooping to tlie lordly peers ! 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 

As for the multitude, that are but sparks. 

Rak’d up in embers of their poverty, — 

Tanti, — I’ll fawn first on the wind. 

That glanceth at my lips, and flieth away. 

Enter thee Poor Men. 

But how now ! what are these ? 

Poor Men ; Such as desire your worship’s service. 

Gav. : What cans! thou do ? 

First P. Man ; I can ride. 

Gav. ; But I have no horse. — What art thou ? 

Sec. P. Man •. A traveller. 

Gav. ; Let me see ; thou wouldst do well 
To wait at my tiencher, and tell me lies at dinner-time ; 

And, as I like your discoursing, I’ll have you. — 

And what art thou ? 

Third P. Man : A soldier, that hath serv’d against the Scot. 

Gav. : Why, there are hospitals for such as you : 

I have no war ; and therefore, sir, be gone. 

Third P. Man ; Farewell, and perish by a soldier’s hand, 

That wouldst reward them with an hospital ! 

Gav. ; Ay, ay, these words of his move me as much 
As if a goose should play the porcupine, 

And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my breast. 

But yet it is no pain to speak men fair ; 

I’ll flatter these, and make them live in hope. — ■ [Aside. 

You know that I came lately out of France, 

And yet I have not view’d my lord the king ; 

If I speed well, I’ll entertain you all. 

All : We thank your worship. 

Gav. : I have some business : leave me to myself. 

All : We will wait here about the court, 

Gav. ; Do. [Exeunt Poor Men. 

These are not men for me ; 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please 
Music and poetry is his delight ; 

Therefore I’ll have Italian masks by night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 

And in the day, when he shall walk abroad. 

Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 

My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 
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Shall with their goat-feel dance Uie antic hay ; 

Sometime a lovely boy in Diarfs shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearl about his naked arms. 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 

Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there, hard by, 

One lilte Actteon, peeping tlirough the grove, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d, 

And running in the likeness of an hart, 

By yelping hounds pull’d down, shall seem to die : 

Such things as these best please his majesty. — 

Here comes my lord the king, and the nobles. 

From the parliament. I’ll stand aside. 

Siler King Edward, Kent, Lancaster, the elder Mortimer, 
Mortimer, Warwick, Pembroke, and Attendants. 

K, Edw. : Lancaster ! 

Lan. : My lord ? 

Gav. : That Earl of Lancaster do I abhor. 

K. Edw. : Will you not grant me tins ? — In spite of them 
I’ll have my will ; and these two Mortimers, 

That cross me thus, shall know I am displeased. 

E. Mor. ; If you love us, my lord, hate Gaveston. 

Gav. ; That villain Mortimer 1 I’ll be his death. 

Y. Mor. : Mine uncle here, this carl, and I myself. 

Were sworn to your father at his death, 

That he should ne’er return into the i-ealm : 

And now, my lord, eve I will break my oath, 

This sword of mine, that should offend your foes, 

Shall sleep within the scabbard at thy need, 

And underneath thy banners march who will, 

For Mortimer will hand his armour up. 

Gav. ; Mart dieu ! 

K, Edw. : Well, Mortimer, I’ll make thee rue these words : 
Beseems it thee to contradict thy king ? 

Frown’st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster ? 

The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows. 

And hew these knees that now are grown so stiff. 

I will have Gaveston ; and you shall know 
What danger ’tis to stand against your king. 

Gav. ; Well done, Ned ! 

Lan. : My lord, why do you thus incense your peers. 

That naturally would love and honour you, 

But for that base and obscure Gaveston ? 

Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster, — 

Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln, Leicester ; 

These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 

Ere Gaveston shall stay within the realm : 

Therefore, if he be come, expel him straight. 

Kent : Barons and earls, your pride hath made me mute ; 
But now I’ll speak, and to the proof, I hope. 

I do remember,! in my father’s days. 


[Retires, 
the younger 

[Aside. 

[Aside. 

[Aside. 

[Aside. 

[Aside. 
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Lord Percy of the North, being highly mov’d, 

Brav’d Mowbray in presence of tlie Icing ; 

For which, had not his highness lov’d him well, 

He should have lost his head ; but with his look 
Th’ undaunted spirit of Percy was appeas’d. 

And Mowbray and he were reconcil’d ; 

Yet dare you brave the king unto his face. — 

Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their tongues. 

War. : O, our heads ! 

K. Edw. : Ay, yours ; and therefore I would wish you grant. 

War. : Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 

Y. Mor. : I cannot, nor I will not ; I must speak. — 

Cousin, our hands I hope shall fence our heads, 

And strike off his that makes you threaten us. — 

Come, uncle, let us leave the brain-sick king. 

And henceforth parley with our naked swords. 

E. Mor. ; Wiltshire hath men enough to save our heads. 

War. : All Warwickshire will leave him for my sake. 

Lan. : And northward Lancaster hath many friends. — 

Adieu, my lord ; and either change your mind, 

Or look to sec the throne, where you should sit. 

To float in blood, and at thy wanton head 
The glozing head of thy base minion thrown. 

[Exeunt all except King Edward, Kent, Gaveston, and .Attendants, 

K. Edw. : I cannot brook these haughty menaces : 

Am I a king, and must be ovcr-rul’d 1 — 

Brother, display my ensigns in the field : 
rU bandy with the batons and the cark, 

And either die or live with Gaveston. 

Gav. : I can no longer keep me from my lord. [Comer foiward. 

K. Edw. : What, Gaveston ! welcome ! Kiss not my hand ; 

Embrace me, Gaveston, as I do thee. 

Why shouldst thou kneel ? know’st thou not who I am ? 

Thy friend, thyself, another Gaveston ; 

Not Hylas was more mourned for of Plercules 
Than thou hast been of me since thy exile, 

Gav. : And, since I went from hence, no soul in heU 
Hath felt more torment than poor Gaveston. 

K. Edw. : I know it. — Brother, welcome home my friend. — 

Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspire, 

And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster : 

I have my wish, in that I joy thy sight ; 

And sooner shall the sea o’erwhelm my land 
Than bear the ship that shall transport thee hence, 

I here create thee Lord High-chamberlain, 

Chief Secretary to the state and me, 

Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man. 

Gav. ; My lord, these titles far exceed my worth. 

Kent : Brother, the least of these may W’ell suffice 
For one of greater birth than Gaveston. 
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K. Edw. : Cease, brother, for I cannot brook these words. — 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts : 

Therefore, to equal it, receive my heart. 

If for these dignities thou be envied. 

I’ll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee. 

Is Edward pleas’d with kingly regiment. 

Fear’st thou thy person ? thou shalt have a guard ; 
Wantest thou gold ? go to my treasury : 

Wouldst thou be lov’d and fear’d ? receive my seal. 

Save or condemn, and in our name command 
What so thy mind afl’cets, or fancy likes. 

Gav. : It shall suffice me to enjoy your love ; 

Which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
As Caesar riding in the Roman street. 

With captive kings at his triumphant car. 

Enter the Bishop of Coventry. 

K. Enw. : Whither goes ray Lord of Coventry so fast ? 

Bisi-i. of Cov. : To celebrate your father’s exequies. 

But is that wicked Gaveston return’d ? 

K. Edw. ; Ay, priest, and lives to he reveng’d on thee, 

That wert the only cause of his exile. 

Gav. : ’Tis true ; and, but for reverence of these robes. 
Thou shouldst not plod one foot beyond this place. 

Dish, of Cov. : I did no more than I was bound to do ; 

And, Gaveston, unless thou be reclaim’d, 

As then I did incense the parliament. 

So will I now, and thou shall back to France. 

Gav. : Saving your reverence, you must pardon me. 

K. Edw. : Throw off his golden mitre, rend his stole, 

And in the channel christen him anew. 

Kent : Ah, brother, lay not violent hands on him ! 

For he’ll complain unto the see of Rome. 

G-AV. : Let him complain unto the see of hell : 

I’ll be reveng’d on him for my exile. 

K. Edw. : No, spare his life, but seize upon his goods : 

Be thou lord bishop, and receive his rents, 

And make him serve thee as thy chaplain : 

I give him thee ; here, use him as tiiou wilt. 

Gav. ; He shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 

K. Edw- : Ay, to the Tower, the Fleet, or where thou wilt. 
Bish. of Cov. : For this offence be thou accurs’d of God ! 
K. Edw. : Who’s there ? Convey this priest to the Tower. 
Bish. of Cov. : True, true. 

K. Edw. : But, in the meantime, Gaveston, away, 

And take possession of his house and goods. 

Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my guard 
To see 'it done, and bring thee safe again. 

Gav. : What should a priest do with so fair a house ? 

A prison may beseem his holiness. 


[Exeunt. 
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Enter, on one side, the elder Mortimer, axid the younger Mortimer ; on the other, 
Warwick, and Lancaster. 

War. : ’Tis true, the bishop is in the Tower, 

And goods and body given to Gaveston. 

Lan. ; What, will they tyrannise upon the church ? 

Ah, wicked king ! accursed Gaveston ! 

This ground, which is corrupted with their steps. 

Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 

Y. Mor. : Well, let that peevish Frenchman guard him sure ; 

Unless his breast be sword-proof, he shall die. 

E. Mor. ; How now ! why droops the Earl of Lancaster ? 

Y. Mor. : Wherefore is Guy of Warwick discontent ? 

Lan. : That villain Gaveston is made an earl. 

E. Mor. : An earl ! 

War. ; Ay, and besides Lord-chamberlain of the realm. 

And Secretary too, and Lord of Man. 

E. Mor. : We may not nor we will not suffer this. 

Y. Mor. : Why post v/e not from hence to levy men ? 

Lan. : “ My Lord of Cornwall,” now at every word ; 

And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes, 

For vailing of his bonnet, one good look. 

Thus, arm in arm, the Icing and he doth march : 

Nay, more, the guard upon his lordship waits, 

And all the court begins to flatter him. 

War. ; Thus leaning on the .shoulder of die king, 

He nods, and scorns, and smiles at those that pass. 

E. Mor, : Doth no man take exceptions at the slave ? 

Lan. : All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. 

Y. Mor. ; Ah, that bewrays tlieir baseness, Lancaster I 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind. 

We’d hale him from the bosom of the king, 

And at the court-gate hang the peasant up, 

Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride, 

Will be the ruin of the realm and us. 

War. : Here comes my Lord of Canterbury’s grace. 

Lan. ; His countenance bewrays he is displeas’d. 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterburv, and an Attendant. 

Archb. of Cant. : First, were his sacred garments rent and torn ; 

Then laid they violent hands upon him ; next, 

Himself imprison’d, and liis goods assciz’d ; 

This certify the Pope ; away, take horse. [Exit Attendant. 

Lan. ; My lord, will you take arms against the king ? 

Archb. of Cant. : What need I ? God himself is up in arms 
When violence is offer’d to the church. 

Y. Mor. : Then will you join with us, that be his peers. 

To banish or behead that Gaveston ? 

Archb. of Cant. : What else, my lords ? for it concerns me near ; 

The bishoprick of Coventry is his. 

Enter Queen Isabella. 

Y. Mor. ; Madam, whither walks your majesty so fast ? 

Q. Isab. : Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 

To live in grief and baleful discontent ; 
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For now my lord the king regards me not, 

But dotes upon the love of Gaveston ; 

He claps his cheeks, and hangs about his neck, 

Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears ; 

And, when I come, he frowns, as who should say, 

“ Go whither thou wilt, seeing I have Gaveston.” 

E. Mor. : Is it not strange that he is thus bewitch’d ? 

Y. Mor. : Madam, return unto the court again : 

That sly inveigling Frenchman we’ll exile. 

Or lose our lives ; and yet, ere that day come. 

The king shall lose his crown ; for we have power. 

And courage too, to be reveng’d at full. 

Arghb. of Cant. ; But yet lift not your swords against the king. 

Lan. : No ; but we will lift Gaveston from hence. 

War. : And war must be the means, or he’ll stay still. 

Q,. IsAB. : Then let him stay ; for, rather than my lord 
Shall be oppress’d with civil mutinies, 

I will endure a melancholy life, 

And let him frolic with his minion. 

Archb. of Gant. : My lords, to ease all this, but hear me speak : 

We and the rest, that are his counsellors. 

Will meet, and with a general consent 
Confirm his banishment with our hands and seals. 

Lan. ; What we confirm the king will frustrate. 

Y, Mor. ; Then may we lawfully revolt from him. 

War. ; But say, my lord, where shall this meeting be ? 

Archd. of Gant. : At the New Temple. 

Y. Mor. : Content. 

Arohb. of Gant. : And, in the meantime. I’ll entreat you all 
To cross to Lambeth, and there stay with me. 

Lan. : Come, then, lot’s away. 

Y. Mor. : Madam, farewell. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Farewell, sweet Mortimer, and, for my sake, 

Forbear to levy arms against the king. 

Y. Mor. ; Ay, if words will serve ; if not, I must. [Exeunt, 

Enter G.aveston and Kent. 

Gav. : Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster, 

That hath more earldoms th.ui an ass can bear, 

And both the Mortimers, two goodly men, 

With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted knight, 

Are gone towards Lambeth : there let them remain. [Exeunt, 

Enter Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, the elder Mortimer, the younger 
Mortimer, the Archbishop or Canterbury, and Attendants. 

Lan. : Here is the form of Gaveston’s exile ; 

May it please your lordship to subscribe your name. 

Archb. of Gant. : Give me the paper. 

[He subscribes, as the others do after him, 

Lan. : Quick, quick, my lord ; I long to write my name. 

War. : But I long more to see him banish’d hence. 

Y. Mor. : The name of Mortimer shall fright the king. 

Unless he be declin’d from that base peasant. 
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Enter King Edward, Gaveston, and Kent. 

K. Edw. : What, are you mov’d that Gaveston sits here ? 

It is our pleasure ; we will have it so. 

Lan. : Your grace doth well to place him by your side. 

For nowhere else the new earl is so safe. 

E. Mor. : What man of noble birth can brook thi.s sight ? 

Quam male conveniunl 1 — 

See, what a scornful look the peasant casts ! 

Pem. : Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants ? 

War. ; Ignoble vassal, that, like Phaeton, 

Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun ! 

Y. Mor. : Their downfall is at hand, their forces down ; 

We will not thus be fac’d and over-peer’d. 

K. Edw. : Lay lands on that traitor Mortimer ! . 

E. Mor. : Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston ! 

Kent ; Is this the duty that you owe your king ? 

War. ; We know our duties ; let him Imow his peers. 

K. Edw. : Whither will you bear him ? stay, or ye shall die. 

E. Mor. : We are no traitors ; therefore threaten not. 

Gav. : No, threaten not, my lord, but pay them home. 

Were I a king — 

Y. Mor. : Thou, villain ! wherefore talk’s! thou of a king, 

That hardly art a gentleman by birth ? 

K. Edw. ; Were he a peasant, being my minion, 

I’ll make the proudest of you stoop to him. 

Lan. ; My lord — you may not thus disparage us. — 

Away, I say, with hateful Gaveston ! 

E. Mor, : And with the Earl of Kent that favours him. 

[Attendants remove Gaveston and Kent. 
K. Edw. : Nay, then, lay violent hands upon your king : 

Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward’s throne ; 

Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown. 

Was ever king thus over-rul’d as I ? 

Lan. ; Learn, then, to rule us belter, and the realm. 

Y. Mor. : What we have done, our heart-blood shall maintain. 
War. : Think you that we can brook this upstart[’s] pride ? 

K. Edw. : Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech. 

Arciib. of Cant. : Why are you not mov’d ? be patient, my lord. 
And see what v/e your counsellors have done. 

Y. Mor. ; My lords, now let us aU be resolute, 

And either have our wills, or lose our lives. 

K. Edw. : Meet you for this, proud over-daring peers 1 
Ere my sweet Gaveston shall part from me, 

This isle shall Heel upon the ocean. 

And wander to the unfrequented lude. 

Archb. of Cant. ; You know that I am legate to the Pope : 

On your allegiance to the see of Rome, 

Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 

Y. Mor. : Curse him, if he refuse ; and then may we 
Depose him, and elect another king. 

K. Edw. : Ay, there it goes ! but yet I will not yield : 

Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 
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Lan. ; Then linger not, my lord, but do it straight, 

Archb. op Cant. : Remember how the bishop was abus’d : 

Either banish him that was the cause thereof, 

Or I will presently discharge these lords 
Of duty and allegiance due to thee. 

K. Edw. : It boots me not to threat ; I must speak fair : 

The legate of the Pope wall be obey’d. — [Ahirfr. 

My lord, you shall be Chancellor of the realm ; 

Thou, Lancaster, High- Admiral of our fleet ; 

Young Mortimer and his uncle shall be earls ; 

And you. Lord Warwick, President of the North ; 

And thou of Wales. If this content you not. 

Make several kingdoms of this monarchy. 

And share it equally amongst you all, 

So I may have some nook or corner left. 

To frolic with niy dearest Gaveston. 

Archb. of Cant. : Nothing shall alter us ; we are resolv’d. 

Lan. : Come, come, subscribe. 

Y. Mor. : Why should you love him whom the world hates so ? 

K. Edw. ; Because he loves me more than all the world. 

Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 
Would seek the ruin of my Gaveston ! 

You that be noble-born should pity him. 

W.AR. ; You that are princcly-born should shake him off ; 

For shame, subscribe, and let the lown depart. 

E. Mor. ; Urge him, my lord. 

Arohb, or Cant, i Are you content to banish him the realm ? 

K. Edw. : I see I must, and therefore am content ; 

Instead of ink, I’ll write it with my tears. \Subscribes, 

Y. Mor. ; The king is lovc-sick for his minion. 

K. Edw. : ’Tis done ; and now, accursed hand, fall off 1 
Lan. ; Give it me ; I’ll have it publish’d in the streets. 

Y. Mor. ; I’ll see him presently despatch’d away. 

Archb. of Cant. : Now is my heart at ease. 

War. : And so is mine. 

Pem. : This will he good news to the common sort. 

E. Mor. : Be it or no, he shall not linger here. 

[Exeunt all except King Edward. 
K. Edw. : How fast they run to banish him I love ! 

They would not stir, were it to do me good. 

Why should a king be subject to a priest ? 

Proud Rome, that hatebest such imperial groonrs, 

Witli these thy superstitious taper-lights. 

Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 

I’ll lire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground, 

With slaughter’d priests make Tiber’s channel swell, 

And banks rais’d higher with their sepulchres ! 

As for the peers, that back the clergy thus, 

If I be king, not one of them shall live. 

Re-enter Gaveston. 


Gav. : My lord, I hear it whisper’d everywhere, 
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That I am banish’d and must fly the land. 

K. Edw. ’Tis true, sweet Gaveston ; O, were it false 1 
The legate of the Pope will have it so, 

And thou must hence, or I shall be depos’d. 

But I will reign to be reveng’d of them ; 

And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently. 

Live where thou wilt. I’ll send thee gold enough ; 

And long thou shall not stay ; or if thou dost, 

I’ll come to thee ; my love shall ne’er decline. 

Gav. : Is all my hope turn’d to this hell of grief? 

K. Edw. : Rend not my heart with thy too-piercing words : 

Thou from this land, I from myself am banish’d. 

Gav. : To go from hence grieves not poor Gaveston ; 

But to forsake you, in whose gracious looks 
The blessedness of Gaveston remains ; 

For nowhere else seeks he felicity. 

K. Edw. ; And only this torments my wretched soul, 

That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 

Be governor of Ireland in my stead, 

And there abide till fortune call thee home. 

Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine : [They exchange piciiim. 
O, might I keep thee here, as I do this, 

Happy were I ! but now most miserable. 

Gav. ; ’Tis something to be pitied of a king. 

K. Edw. : Thou shalt not hence ; I’ll Iiide thee, Gaveston. 

Gav. : I shall be found, and then ’twill grieve me more. 

K. Edw. ; Kind words and mutual talk makes our grief greater : 
Therefore, with dumb embracement, let us part. 

Stay, Gaveston ; I cannot leave thee thus. 

Gav. ; For every look, my love drops down a tear : 

Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 

K. Edw. : The time is little that thou hast to stay. 

And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill. 

But, come, sweet friend ; I’ll bear thee on thy way. 

Gav. : The peers will frown. 

K. Edw. : I pass not for their anger. Come, let’s go : 

O, that we might as well return as go ! 

Enter Queen Isabella. 

Q. ISAB. : Whither goes my lord ? 

K. Edw. : Fawn not on me, French strumpet ; get thee gone ! 

Q. IsAB. : On whom but on my husband should I fawn i 
Gav. : On Mortimer ; with whom, ungentle queen, — 

I say no more — -judge you the rest, my lord. 

Q. IsAB. : In saying this, thou -wrong’st me, Gaveston ; 

Is’t not enough that thou corrupt’st my lord. 

And art a bawd to his affections, 

But thou must call mine honour thus in question ? 

Gav. ; I mean not so ; your grace must pardon me. 

K. Edw. : Thou art too familiar with that Mortimer, 

And by thy means is Gaveston exil’d : 

But I would wish thee reconcile the lords, 

Or thou shalt ne’er be reconcil’d to me. 
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Q. IsAB. : Your highness knows, it lies not in my power. 

K. Edw. : Away, then ! touch me not. — Gome, Gaveston. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Viliam, ’tis thou lltat robb’sl me of my lord. 

Gav. : Madam, ’tis you that rob me of my lord. 

K. Edw. : Speak not unto her : let her droop and pine. 

Q. IsAB. : Wherein, my lord, have I deserv’d these words ? 

Witness the tears that Isabella sheds, 

Witness this heart, that, sighing for thee, breaks, 

How dear my lord is to poor Isabel ! 

K. Edw. : And witness heaven how dear thou art to me : 

There weep ; for, till my Gaveston be repeal’d, 

.'\3sure thyself thou com’st not in my .sight, 

lExeunt Ktoo Edward and G.weston. 

Q.. IsAE. : O miserable and distressed queen ! 

Would, when I left sweet France, and was eiabarlced. 

That charming Circe, walking on the waves, 

Had chang’d my shape ! or at the marriage-day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison ! 

Or with those arms, that twin’d about my neck, 

I had been stifled, and not liv’d to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me ! 

Like frantic Juno, will I fill the earth 
With ghastly murmur of my sighs and cries ; 

For never doted Jove on Ganymede 
So much as he on cur-sed Gaveston : 

But that will more exasperate his wrath ; 

I must entreat him, I must speak him fair. 

And he a means to call home Gaveston : 

And yet he'll ever dote on Gaveston ; 

And so am I for ever miserable. 

Re-mUr Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, the elder Mortimer, and the younger 

Mortimer. 

Lan. : Look, where the sister of the king of France 
Sits wringing of her hands and beats her breast ! 

War, : The Icing, I fear, hath ill-treated her. 

Pem. : Hard is the heart that injures such a saint. 

Y. Mor. : I know ’tis ’long of Gaveston she weeps. 

E. Mor. : Why, he is gone. 

Y. Mor. : Madam, how fares your grace ? 

Q_. IsAB. : Ah, Mortimer, now breaks the king’s hate forth. 

And he confesseth that he loves me not ! 

Y. Mor. : Cry quittance, madam, then, and love not him. 

Q_. IsAB. : No, rather will I die a thousand deaths : 

And yet I love in vain ; he’ll ne’er love me. 

Lan. ; Fear ye not, madam ; now his minion’s gone. 

His wanton humour will be quickly left. 

Q,. IsAB. : O, never, Lancaster ! I am enjoin’d 
To sue unto you all for his repeal : 

This wills my lord, and this must I perform, 

Or else be banish’d from his highness’ presence. 

Lan. : For his repeal, madam ! he comes not back. 

Unless the sea cast up his shipwreck’d body. 
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War. : And to behold so sweet a sight as that, 

There’s none here but would run his horse to death. 

Y, Mor. : But, madam, would you have us call him home ? 

Q_. IsAD. : Ay, Mortimer, for, till he be restor’d. 

The angry king hath banish’d me the court ; 

And, therefore, as thou lov’st and tender’s! me. 

Be thou my advocate unto these peers. 

Y. Mor. : What, would you have me plead for Gaveston ? 

E, Mor. ; Plead for him that will, I am resolv’d. 

Lan. ; And so am I, my lord ; dissuade the queen. 

Q. IsAB. ; O, Lancaster, let him dissuade the king 1 
For ’tis against my will he should return. 

War. : Then speak not for him ; let the peasant go. 

Q,. IsAB. ; ’Tis for myself I speak, and not for him. 

Pem. : No speaking will prevail ; and therefore cease. 

Y. Mor. : Fair queen, forbear to angle for the fish 
Which, being caught, strikes him that takes it dead ; 

I mean that vile torpedo, Gaveston, 

That now, I hope, floats on the Irish seas. 

Q_. ISAB. : Sweet Mortimer, sit down by me a while, 

And I will tell thee reasons of such weight 
As thou wilt soon subscribe to his repeal. 

Y. Mor. : It is impossible : but speak your mind. 

Q_. ISAB, : Then thus ; — but none shall hear it but ourselves. 

[Talks to Y. Mor. apart. 

Lan. : My lords, albeit the queen win Mortimer, 

Will you be resolute and hold with me ? 

E. Mor. : Not I, against my nephew. 

Pem. : Fear not ; the queen’s words cannot alter him. 

War. ; No ? do liut mark how earnestly she pleads 1 
Lan. ; And see how coldly his looks make denial ! 

War. : She smiles ; now, for my life, his mind is chang’d 
Lan. : I’ll rather lose his friendship, I, than grant. 

Y. Mor. ; Well, of necessity it must be so. — 

My lords, that I abhor base Gaveston 
I hope your honours make no question. 

And therefore, though I plead for his repeal, 

’Tis not for his sake, but for our avail ; 

Nay, for the realm’s behoof, and for the king’s. 

Lan. : Fie, Mortimer, dishonour not thyself ! 

Can this be true, ’tvvas good to banish him ? 

And is this true, to call him home again ? 

Such reasons make white black, and dark night day. 

Y. Mor. : My lord of Lancaster, mark the respect. 

Lan. : In no respect can contraries be true. 

Q.. IsAE. : Yet, good my lord, hear what he can allege. 

War. ; All that he speaks is nothing ; we are resolv’d. 

Y. Mor. : Do you not wish that Gaveston were dead ? 

Pem. : I would he were ! 

Y. Mor. : Why, then, my lord, give me but leave to speak. 

E. Mor. : But, nephew, do not play the sophister. 

Y. Mor. ; This which I urge is of a burning zeal 
To mend the king and do our country good. 

Know you not Gaveston hath store of gold, 
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Which may in Ireland purchase him such friends 
As he will front the mightiest of us all ? 

And whereas he shall live and be belov’d, 

’Tis hard for us to work his overthrow. 

War. : Mark you but that, my lord of Lancaster. 

Y. Mor. : But, were he here, detested as he is. 

How easily might some base slave be suborn’d 
To greet his lordship with a poniard, 

And none so much as blame the murderer, 

But rather praise him for that brave attempt, 

And in the chronicle enrol his name 

For purging of the realm of such a plague ! 

Pem. ; He saith true. 

Lan. : Ay, but how chance this was not done before ? 

Y. Mor. : Because, my lords, it was not thought upon. 
Nay, more, when he shall loiow it lies in us 
To banish him, and then to call him home, 

’Twill make him vail the top flag of his pride. 

And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 

E. Mor. : But how if he do not, nephew ? 

Y. Mor. : Then may we with some colour rise in arms ; 
For, howsoever we have borne it out, 

’Tis treason to be up against the king ; 

So shall we have the people of our side. 

Which, for his father’s sake, lean to the king, 

But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom. 

Such a one as my Lord of Cornwall is. 

Should bear us down of the nobility : 

And, when the commons and the nobles join, 

’Tis not the king can buclder Gaveston ; 

We’ll pull him from the strongest hold he hath. 

My lords, if to perform this I be slack. 

Think me as base a groom as Gaveston. 

Lan. ; On that condition Lancaster will grant. 

War. ; And so will Pembroke and I. 

E. Mor. ; And I. 

Y. Mor. : In this I count me highly gratified. 

And Mortimer will rest at your command. 

Q,. IsAD. : And when this favour Isabel forgets. 

Then let her live abandon’d and forlorn. — 

But see, in happy time, my lord the king. 

Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his way. 

Is new return’d. This news will glad him much : 

Yet not so much as me ; I love him more 
Than he can Gaveston : would he lov’d me 
But half so much 1 then were I treble-blest. 

Re-enter King Edward, mourning. 

K. Edw. : He’s gone, and for his absence thus I mourn 
Did never sorrow go so near my heart 
As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston ; 

And, could my crown’s revenue bring him back, 

I would freely give it to his enemies, 

And think I gain’d, having bought so dear a friend. 
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Q_. IsAB. ; Hark, how he harps upon his minion ! 

K. Euw. : My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow, 

Which beats upon it like the Cyclops’ hammers. 

And with the noise turns up my giddy brain, 

And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 

Ah, had some bloodless Fury rose from bell. 

And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead, 

When I was forc’d to leave my Gaveston ! 

Lan. : Diablo, what passions call you these ? 

Q_. IsAB. ; My gracious lord, I come to bring you news. 
K. Edw. : That you have parled with your Mortimer ? 
Q,. IsAB. : That Gaveston, my lord, shall be repeal’d. 

K.. Edw. : Repeal’d ! the news is too sweet to be true. 
Q.. IsAB, : But will you love me, if you find it so ? 

K. Edw. : If it be so, what will not Edward do ? 

Q,. IsAE. ; For Gave.ston, hut not for Isabel. 

K. Edw^. : For thee, fair queen, if thou lov’st Gaveston : 
I’ll hang a golden tongue about thy neck. 

Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good success. 

Q.. IsAB. : No other jewels hang about my neck 

Than these, my lord ; nor let me have more wealth 
Thau I may fetch from this rich treasury. 

O, how a kiss revives poor Isabel ! 

K, Edw. ; Once more receive my hand ; and let this be 
A second marriage ’twixl thyself and me. 

Q,. IsAB. : And may it prove more happy than the first ! 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair. 

That wait attendance for a gracious look. 

And on their knees salute your majesty. 

K. Edw. ; Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy king ; 
And, as gross vapours perish by the sun. 

Even so let hatred with thy sovereign’s smile : 

Live thou with me as my companion. 

Lan. ; This salutation overjoys my heart. 

K. Edw. : Warwick shall be my chiefest counsellor : 
These silver hairs will more adorn my court 
Than gaudy silks or rich embroidery. 

Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 

War, ; Slay me, my lord, when 1 offend your grace. 

K. Edw. : In solemn triumphs and in public shows 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king. 

Pem. : And with this sword Pembroke will fight for you. 
K. Edw. ; But wherefore walks young Mortimer aside ? 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet ; 

Or, if that lofty office like thee not, 

I make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 

Y. Moe. : My lord. I’ll marshal so your enemies, 

As England shall be quiet, and you safe. 

K. Edw. : And as for you. Lord Mortimer of Chirke, . 
Whose great achievements in our foreign war 
Deserve no common place nor mean reward. 

Be you the general of the levied troops 
That now are ready to assail the Scots. 
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E. Mor. ; In this your grace hath highly honour’d me, 

For with my nature war doth best agree. 

Q,. IsAD. ; Now is the king of England rich and strong, 

Having the love of his renowmed peer-s. 

K. Edw. : Ay, Isabel, ne’er was my heart so light. — 

Clerk of the crown, direct our warrant forth. 

For Gaveston, to Ireland 1 

Enter Beaumont with warrant. 

Beaumont, fly 

As fast as Iris or Jove’s Mercury. 

Beau. ; It shall be done, my gracious lord. [Exit. 

K. Edw. ; Lord Mortimer, we leave you to your charge. 

Now let us in, and feast it royally. 

Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall comes 
We’ll have a general tilt and tournament ; 

And then his marriage shall be solemnis’d ; 

For wot you not that I have made him sure 
Unto our cousin, the Earl of Glocester’s heir ? 

Lan. : Such news we hear, my lord. 

K. Edw. : That day, if not for him, yet for my sake, 

Who in the triumph will be challenger. 

Spare for no cost ; we will requite your love. 

War. ; In this or aught your higlmess shall command us. 

K. Edw. ; Thanks, gentle Warwick. Gome, let’s in and revel. 

[Exeunt all except the elder Mortimer and the 
younger Mortimer. 

E. Mor. ; Nephew, I must to Scotland ; thou stay’st here. 

Leave now to oppose thyself against the king : 

Thou seest by nature he is mild and calm ; 

And, seeing his mind so dotes on Gaveston, 

Let him without controlment have his will. 

The mightiest kings have had their minions ; 

Great Alexander lov’d Hcphaistion, 

The conquering Hercules for LIylas wept, 

.“kHd for Patroclus stern AchiUes droop’d. 

And not kings only, but the wisest men ; 

The Roman Tully lov’d Octavius, 

Grave Socrates wild Alcibiades. 

Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible, 

And promiseth as much as we can wish. 

Freely enjoy that vain light-headed earl ; 

For riper years will wean him from such toys. 

Y. Mor. ; Uncle, his wanton humour grieves not me ; 

But this I scorn, that one so basely-born 
Should by his sovereign’s favour grow so pert, 

And riot it with the treasure of the realm. 

While soldiers mutiny for want of pay. 

He wears a lord’s revenue on his back, 

And, Midas-like, he jets it in the court, 

With base outlandish cullions at his heels. 

Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show 
As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appear’d. 
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I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk ; 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 

Larded with pearl, and in his Tuscan cap 
A jewel of rnore value than the crown. 

While others walk below, the king and he, 

From out a window, laugh at such as we. 

And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 

Uncle, his this that makes me impatient, 

E. Mon. : But, nephew, now you see the king is chang’d. 
Y. Mon. : Then so am I, and live to do him service : 

But, whiles I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 

I will not yield to any such upstart. 

You know my mind ; come, mrcle, let’s away. 

Enter the younger Spenser, and Baldock. 


Bald. ; Spenser, 

Seeing that our lord the Earl of Glocester’s dead. 
Which of the nobles dost thou mean to serve ? 

Y. Spen. ; Not Mortimer, nor any of his side. 

Because the king and he are enemies. 

Baldock, learn this of me •. a factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much less us ; 

But he that hath the favour of a king 

May with one word advance us while wc live. 

The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man 
On. whose good fortune Spenser’s hope depends. 

Bald. : What, mean you, then, to be his follower ? 
y. Spen. : No, his companion ; for he loves me well. 
And would have once preferr’d me to the king. 

Bald. : But he is banish’d ; there’s small hope of him. 

Y. Spen. ; Ay, for a while ; but, Baldock, mark the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secrecy 
That he’s repeal’d and sent for back again ; 

And even now a post came from the court 
With letters to our lady from the king ; 

And, as she read, she smil’d ; which makes me think 
It is about her lover Gaveston. 

Bald. : ’Tis like enough ; for, since he was exil’d. 

She neither walks abroad nor comes in sight. 

But I had thought the match had been broke off, 

And that his banishment had chang’d her mind. 

Y. Spen. ; Our lady’s first love is not wavering ; 

My life for thine, she will have Gaveston. 

Bald. : Then hope I by her means to be preferr’d, 
Having read unto her since she was a child. 

Y. Spen. ; Then, Baldock, you must cast the scholar off. 
And learn to court it like a gentleman, 

’Tis not a black coat and a little band, 

A velvet-cap’d cloak, fac’d before with serge. 

And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand. 

Or saying a long grace at a table’s end. 

Or making low legs to a nobleman. 


[Exeunt. 
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Or looking downward, with your eye-lids close, 

And saying, “ Truly, an’t may please your honour,” 

Can get you any favour with great men ; 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute. 

And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 

Bald. : Spenser, thou know*st I hate such formal toys. 

And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 

Mine old lord, whiles he liv’d, was so precise. 

That he would take exceptions at my buttons, 

And, being like pins’ heads, blame me lor the bigness ; 

Which rnade me curatc-like m mine attire, 

Though inwardly licentious enough. 

And apt for any kind of villany. 

I am none of these common pedants, I, 

That cannot speak without propterea quod. 

Y. Spen. ; But one of those that saith quando-guidem, 

And hath a special gift to form a verb. 

Bald. : Leave off this jesting ; here my lady comes. 

Enter King Edward’s Niece. 

Niece ; The grief for his exile was not so much 
As is the joy of his returning home. 

This letter came from my sweet Gaveston : 

What need’st thou, love, thus to excuse thyself? 

I know thou couldst not come and visit me. [Reads. 

I will not long be /torn thee, though Idle ; — 

This argues the entire love of my lord ; — [Reads. 

When I forsake thee, death seize on my heait ! — 

But stay thee here where Gaveston shall sleep. 

[Puts the letter into her bosom. 

Now to the letter of my lord the king : 

He wills me to repair unto the court, 

And meet my Gaveston : why do I stay. 

Seeing that lie talks thus of my marriage day ? — 

Who’s there ? Baldock I 

See that my coach be ready ; I must hence. 

Bald. ; It shall be done, madam. 

Niece ; And meet me at the park-pale presently. [Exit Baldock. 
Spenser, stay you, and bear me company, 

For I have joyful news to tell thee of ; 

My lord of Cornwall is a-coming over, 

And will be at the court as soon as we. 

Y. Spen. : I knew the king would have him home again. 

Niece : If all things sort out, as I hope they will, 

Thy service, Spenser, shall be thought upon. 

Y. Spen. : I humbly thank your ladyship. 

Niece ; Gome, lead the way : I long till I am there. [Exeunt. 

Enter King Edward, Queen Isabella, Kent, Lancaster, the younger 
Mortimer, Warwick, Pembroke, and Attendants. 

K. Edw. : The wind is good ; I wonder why he stays : 

I fear me he is wreck’d upon the sea. 
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Q_. IsAB. ; Look, Lancaster, how passionate he is, 

And still his mind runs on his minion ! 

Lan. ; My lord, — 

K. Edw. ; How now ! what news i’ is Gaveston arriv’d ? 

Y. Mor. : Nothing but Gaveston ! what means your grace 
You have matters of more weight to think upon : 

The King of France sets foot in Normandy. 

K. Edw. : A trifle ! vre’ll expel him when wc please. 

But tell me, Mortimer, what’s thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed ? 

Y. Mor. : A homely one, my lord, not worth the telling. 

K. Edw. ; Pray thee, let me know it. 

Y. Mor. ; But, seeing you are so de-sirous, thus it is ; 

A lofty cedar tree, fair flourishing, 

On whose top branches kingly eagles perch, 

And by the bark a canker creeps me up. 

And gets unto the highest bough of all ; 

The motto, Mque tandem. 

K. Edw. ; And what is yours, my Lord of Lancaster ? 

Lan. : My lord, mine’s more obscure than Mortimer’s. 
Pliny reports, there is a flying-flsh 
Which all the other fi.shes deadly hate. 

And therefore, being pursu’d, it takes the air ; 

No sooner i,s it up, but there’s a fowl 
That seizeth it : this fish, my lord, I bear ; 

The motto this, Undique mart est. 

Kent : Proud Mortimer ! ungentle Lancaster ! 

Is this the love you bear your sovereign ? 

Is this the fruit your reconcilement bears ? 

Can you in words make show of amity. 

And in your shields display your rancorous minds ? 

What call you this but private libelling 
Against the Earl of Cornwall and my brother ? 

Q,. IsAB. ; Sweet husband, be content ; they all love you. 

K. Edw. : They love me not that hate my Gaveston. 

I am that cedar ; shake me not too much ; 

And you the eagles ; soar ye ne’er so high, 

I have the jesses that will pull you down ; 

And .lEque tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proude.st peer of Britainy. 

Thou that compar’st him to a flying-fish. 

And threaten’st death whether he rise or fall, 

’Tis not the hugest monster of the sea, 

Nor foulest harpy, that shall swallow him. 

Y. Mor. : If in his absence thus he favours him. 

What will he do whenas he shall be present.? 

Lan. : That shall we see : look, where fah lordship comes 

Enter Gaveston. 


■K. Edw ; My Gaveston ! 

Welcome to Tynmouth ! welcome to thy friend ! 
Thy absence made me droop and pine away ; 
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For, as the lovers of fair Danae, 

When she was lock’d up in a brazen tower. 

Desir’d her more, and wax’d outrageous, 

So did it fare with me : and now thy sight 
Is sweeter far than was thy parting hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart. 

G.w . ; Sweet lord and king, your speech preventeth mine ; 

Yet have I words left to express my joy ; 

The shepherd, nipt with biting winter’s rage. 

Frolics not more to see the painted spring 
Than I do to behold your majesty. 

K. Edw. : W'ill none of you salute my Gaveston ? 

Lan : Salute him ! yes. — Welcome, Lord Chamberlain ! 

Y. Mor. : Welcome is the good Earl of Cornwall ! 

War. : Welcome, L.ord Governor of the Isle of Man ! 

Pem. : Welcome, Master Secretary ! 

Kent : Brother, do you hear them ? 

K. Edw. : Still will these earls and barons use me thus ? 

Gav. : My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Ay me, poor soul, when these begin to jar 1 [Aside. 

K. Edw. ; Return it to their throats ; I’ll be thy warrant. 

Gav. ; Base, leaden carls, that glory in your birth. 

Go sit at home, and eat your tenants’ beef ; 

And come not here to scoff at Gaveston, 

Whose mounting thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 

Lan. ; Yet I disdain not to do this for you. 

[Diaws Ms swotd, and offers to stab G.aveston. 

K. Edw. : Treason ! treason ! where’s the traitor ? 

Pkm. ; Here, here ! 

K. Edw. ; Convey hence Gaveston ; they’ll murder him. 

Gav. ; The life of thee shall salve this foul disgrace. 

Y. Mor. ; Villain, thy life 1 unless 1 miss mine aim. 

[Wounds Gaveston. 

Q.. IsAB. : Ah, furious Mortimer, what hast thou done. 

Y. Mor. ; No more than I would answer, were he slain. 

[Elxit Gaveston ivith Attendants. 

K. Edw. : Yes, more than thou canst answer, though he live : 

Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed : 

Out of my presence ! come not near the court. 

Y. Mor. : I’ll not be barr’d the court for Gaveston. 

Lan. : We’ll hale him by the ears unto the block. 

K. Edw. ; Look to your own heads ; his is sure enough. 

War. : Look to your own crown, if you back him thus. 

Kent : Warwick, these words do ill beseem thy years. 

K. Edw. : Nay, all of ^hem conspire to cross me thus : 

But, if I live. I’ll tread upon their heads 

That think with high looks thus to tread me down. 

Come, Edmund, let’s away, and levy men : 

, ’Tis war that must abate these barons’ pride. 

[Exeunt King Edward, ^ueen Isabella, and Kent. 
War, : Let’s to our castles, for the king is mov’d. 

Y. Mor. : Mov’d may he be, and perish in his wrath ! 
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Lan. ; Cousinj it is no dealing with him now ; 

He means to make us stoop by force of arms : 

And therefore let us jointly here protest 
To prosecute that Gaveston to the death. 

Y. MoR. : By heaven, the abject villain shall not live ! 

War. ; I’ll have his blood, or die in seeking it. 

Pem. : The like oath Pembroke takes. 

Lan. : And so doth Lancaster. 

Now send our heralds to defy the king ; 

And make the people swear to put him down. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Y. Mor. : Letters ! from whence ? 

Mes. : From Scotland, my lord. {Giving letters to Mortimer. 

Lan. : Why, how now, cousin ! how fare all our friends ? 

Y. Mor. : My uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots. 

Lan. ; We’ll have him ransom’d, man : be of good cheer. 

Y. Mor. : They rate his ransom at five thousand pound. 

Who should defray the money but the king. 

Seeing he is taken prisoner in his wars ? 

I’ll to the king. 

Lan. : Do, cousin, and I’ll bear thee company. 

War, : Meantime my Lord of Pembroke and myself 
Will to Newcastle here, and gather head. 

Y. Mor. : About it, then, and we will follow you. 

Lan, ; Be resolute and full of secrecy. 

War. : I warrant you. [Exit with PEMnitOKii. 

Y. Mor. ; Cousin, an if he will not ransom him, 

I’ll thunder such a peal into his ears 
As never subject did unto his king. 

Lan. : Content ; I’ll bear my part. — Hollo I who’s there ? 

Entet Guard. 

Y. Mor. : Ay, marry, such a guard as this doth well. 

Lan. ; Lead on the way. 

Guard : Whither will your lordships ? 

Y. MOti. : Whither else but to the king ? 

Guard ; His highness is dispos’d to be alone. 

Lan. : Why, so he may ; but we will speak to him. 

Guard ; You may not in, my lord. 

Y. Mor. ; May we not ? 

Enter Kino Edward and Kent. 

K. Edw. ; How now ! 

What noise is this ? who have we there ? i-s’t you ? 

Y. Mor. : Nay, stay, my lord ; I come to bring you news ; 

Mine uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots. 

K. Edw. : Then ransom him. 

Lan, ; ’Twas in your wars ; you should ransom him. 

Y. Mor. ; And you shall ransom him, or else — 

Kent. ; What, Mortimer, you will not threaten him ? 
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K. Edw. ; Quiet yourself ; you shall have the broad seal, 

To gather for him thfojroughout the realm. 

Lan. : Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 

Y. Mor. : My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 

’Twould levy men enough to anger you. 

We'hever beg, but use such prayers as these. 

IC. Edw. ; Shall I still be haunted thus ? 

Y. Mor. ; Nay, now you are here alone. I’ll speak my mind. 

Lan. ; And so will I ; and then, my lord, farewell. 

Y. Mor. ; The idle triumphs, masks, lascivious shows. 

And prodigal gifts bestow’d on Gaveston, 

Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee v/eak ; 

The murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 

Lan. : Look for rebellion, look to be depos’d ; 

Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 

And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates ; 

The wild Oneil, with swarms of Irish kerns. 

Lives uncontroll’d within the English pale ; 

Unto the walls of York the Scots make road. 

And, unresisted, drive away rich spoils. 

Y’. Mor. : The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas, 

While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigg’d. 

Lan. ; What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors ? 

Y. Mor. : Who loves thee, but a sort of flatterers ? 

Lan. ; Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Valois, 

Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

Y. Mor. : Thy court is naked, being bereft of those 
That make a king seem glorious to the world, 

I mean the peers, whom thou shouldst dearly love ; 

Libels are cast again thee in the street ; 

Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

Lan. ; The northern borderers, seeing their houses burnt. 

Their wives and children slain, run up and down, 

Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 

Y. Mor. : When wert thou in the field with banner spread. 

But once ? and then thy soldiers march’d like players. 

With garish robes, not armour ; and thyself. 

Bedaub’d with gold, rode laughing at the rest. 

Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest. 

Where women’s favours hung like labels down. 

Lan. : And thereof came it that the fleering Scots, 

To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig ; 

Maids of England, sore may you mourn, 

For your lemons you have lost at Bannfcksbourn , — 

With a heave and a ho ! 

What weeneth the king of England 
So soon to have won Scotland ! — 

With a rombelow ! 

Y. Mor. : Wigmore shall fly, to set my uncle free. 

Lan. : And, when ’tis gone, our swords shall purchase more. 

If you be mov’d, revenge it as you can : 

Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. 

[Exit with Y. Mortimer. 
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K. Eovi'. ; My swelling heart for very anger breaks ; 

How oft have I been baited by these i:x;ers, 

And dare not be reveng’d, for their power is great ! 

Yet, shall the crowing of these cockerels 
Affright a lion ? Edward, unfold thy paws, 

And let their lives’-blood slake thy fury’s hunger. 

If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 

Now let them thank themselves, and rue too late. 

Kent : My lord, I see your love to Gavcston 
Will be the ruin of the realm and you. 

For now the wratliful nobles threaten wars ; 

And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 

K. Edw. : Ai't thou an enemy to my Gavcston ? 

Kent ; Ay ; and it grieves me that I favour’d him. 

K. Edw. : Traitor, be gone ! whine thou with Mortimer. 

Kent : So wiU I, rather than with Gavcston. 

K. Edw. ; Out of my sight, and trouble me no more ! 

Kent : No marvel though thou scorn thy noble peers, 

When I thy brother am rejected thus. 

K. Edw. ; Away ! [Exit Kent. 

Poor Gavcston, thou hast no friend but me ! 

Do what they can, we’ll live in Tynmouth here ; 

And, so I walk with him about the walls, 

Wliat care I though the carls begirt us round ? 

Here comes she that is cause of all these jars. 

Elite) QtntEN Isabella, with Edward’s Niece, Ixvo Ladies, Gaveston, Baluoqk 
and the younger Spenser. 

Q,. I, SAB. ; My lord, ’tis thought tlie earls are up in arm.s. 

K. Edw. ; Ay, and 'tis likewise thought you favour ’em, 

Q.. IsAB. : Thu,s do you still suspect me without cause. 

Niece ; Sweet uncle, .speak more kindly to the queen. 

Gav. : My lord, dissemble with her ; speak her fair, 

K. Edw. : Pardon me, sweet ; I forgot myself. 

Q.Isab. : Your pardon is quickly got of Isabel. 

K. Edw. : The younger Mortimer is grown so brave. 

That to my face he threatens civil wars. 

Gav. : Why do you not commit him to the Tower ? 

K. Edw. : I dare not, for tlie people love him well. 

Gav. : Why, then, we’ll have him privily made away. 

K. Edw. : Would Lancaster and he had both carous’d 
A bowl of poison to each other’s health ! 

But let them go, and tell me what are these. 

Nieoe : Two of my father’s servants whilst he liv’d ; 

May’t please your grace to entertain them now. 

K. Edw. : Tell me, where wast thou born ? what is thine arms ? 

Bald. : My name is Baldock, and my gentry 
I fetch from Oxford, not from heraldry. 

K. Edw. : The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my turn. 

Wait on me, and I’ll see thou shalt not want. 

Bald. : I humbly thank your majesty. 

K. Edw, : ICnowest thou him, Gaveston. 
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Gav. ; Ay, my lord ; 

His name is Spenser ; he is well allied ; 

For my sake let him wait upon your grace ; 

Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 

K. Edw. : Then, Spenser, wait upon me for his sake ; 

I’ll grace thee with a higher style ere long. 

Y. Spen. : No greater titles happen unto me 
Than to be favour’d of your majesty ! 

K. Edw. ; Cousin, this day shall be your marriage feast : — 

And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 

To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 
Unto the Earl of Glocester late deceas’d. 

Gav. ; I know, my lord, many will stomach me ; 

But I respect neither their love nor hate. 

IC. Edw. : The headstrong barons shall not limit me ; 

He that I list to favour shall be great. 

Gome, let’s away ; and, when the marriage ends. 

Have at the rebels and their complices ! [Exeunt, 

Entei Kent, Lancaster, the younger Mortimer, Warwick, Pembroke, and 

others. 

Kent ; My lords, of love to this our native land, 

I come to join with you, and leave the king ; 

And in your quarrel, and the realm’s behoof, 

Will be the first that shall adventure life. 

Lan. ; I fear me, you arc sent of policy. 

To undermine us with a show of love. 

War. ! He is your brother ; therefore have we cause 
To cast the worst, and doubt of your revolt. 

Kent ; Mine honour shall be hostage of my truth ; 

If that will not suffice, farewell, my lords. 

Y. Mor. : Stay, Edmund : never was Plantagenet 
False of Ills word ; and therefore trust we thee. 

Pem. : But what’s the reason you should leave him now ? 

ICent ; I have inform'd the Earl of Lancaster. 

Lan. ; And it sufficeth. Now, my lords, know this, 

That Gaveston is secretly arriv’d, 

And here in Tynraouth frolics with the king. 

Let us with these our followers scale the walls. 

And suddenly surprise them unawares. 

Y. Mor. : I’ll give the onset. 

War. : And I’ll follow thee. 

Y. Mor, ; This tattet’d ensign of my ancestors. 

Which swept the desert shore of that Dead Sea 
Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 

Will I advance upon this castle[’s] walls — 

Drums, strike alarum, raise them from their sport. 

And ring aloud the knell of Gaveston ! 

Lan. : None be so hardy as to touch the king ; 

But neither spare you Gaveston nor his friends. [Exeunt, 

Enter, severally, Kino Edwaro and the younger Spenser. 

K. Edw. : O, tell me, Spenser, where is Gaveston ? 
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Y. Spen. : I fear me he is sUiii, my gracious lord. 

K. Edw. : No, here he comes ; now let them spoil and kill. 

Enter Queen Isabella, Kino Edward’s Niece, Gavespon, and Noeies. 

Fly, fly, my lords ; the earls have got the hold ; 

Take .shipping, and away to Scarborough : 

Spenser and I will po.st away by land. 

Gav. ; O, stay, iny lord ! they will not injure you. 

K, Edw. ; I will not trust them. Gavcston, away ! 

Gav. : Farewell, my lord. 

K. Edw. : Lady, farewell. 

Niece : Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet again. 

K. Edw. : Farewell, sweet Gaveston ; and farewell, niece. 

Q. Isab. ; No farewell to poor Isabel thy queen ? 

K. Edw. ; Yes, yes, for Mortimer your lover’s sake. 

Q.. Isab. : Heavens can witness, I love none but you. 

[Exeunt all except Queen Isabella. 
From my embracements thus he breaks away. 

O, that mine arms could close this isle about. 

That I might pull him to me where I would ! 

Or that these tears, that drizzle from mine eyes. 

Had power to mollify his stony heart, 

That, when I had him, we might never part 1 

Enlei Lancaster, Warwick, the younger Mortimer, and others, Alai urns within. 

Lan. : I wonder how he scap’d. 

Y. Mor. : Who’s this ? the queen ! 

Q. Isab. : Ay, Mortimer, the miserable queen. 

Whose pining heart her inward sighs have blasted, 

And body with continual mourning wasted ; 

These hands are tir’d with haling of my lord 
From Gaveston, from wicked Gaveston ; 

And all in vain ; for, when I speak him fair, 

He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 

Y, Mor, : Cease to lament, and tell us where’s the king ? 

Q. Isab. ; What would you with the king ? is’t him you seek ? 

Lan. ; No, madam, but that cursed Gaveston : 

Far be it from the thought of Lancaster 
To offer violence to his sovereign 1 
We would but rid the realm of Gaveston : 

Tell us where be remains, and he shall die. 

Q. Isab. : He’s gone by water unto Scarborough ; 

Pursue him quickly, and he cannot scape ; 

The king hath left him, and his train is small, 

W’ar. ; Forslow no time, sweet Lancaster ; let’s march. 

Y. Mor. ; How comes it that the king and he is parted ? 

Q. IsAD. ; That thus your army, going several ways, 

Might he of lesser force, and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise. 

Be easily suppress’d ; therefore be gone. 

Y. Mor. : Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy ; 

Let’s all aboard, and follow him amain. 
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Lan. : The wind Lhat bears him hence will fill our sails ; 

Come, come, aboard ! ’tis but an hour’s sailing. 

Y. Mor. : Madam, stay you within this castle here. 

(2_. IsAE. ; No, Mortimer ; I’ll to my lord the king. 

Y. Mor. ; Nay, rather sail with us to Scarborough. 

Q. IsAB. : You know the king is so suspicious 
As, if he hear I have but talk’d with you, 

Mine honour will be call’d in question ; 

And therefore, gentle Mortimer be gone. 

Y. Mor. : Madam, I cannot stay to answer you : 

But think of Mortimer as he deserves. 

[Exeunt all except QpEi N Isabella. 

Q,. Is.AB. : So well hast thou deserv’d, sweet Mortimer, 

As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 

In vain I look for love at Edward’s hand, 

Whose eyes are fix’d on none but Gaveston. 

Yet once more I’ll importune him with prayer ; 

If he be strange, and not regard my words. 

My son and I will over into France, 

And to the king my brother there complain 
How Gaveston hath robb’d me of his love : 

But yet, 1 hope, my sorrows will have end. 

And Gaveston this blessed day be slain. [Exit. 

Enter Gaveston, pursued. 

Gav. : Yet, lusty lords, I have escap’d your hands, 

Your threats, your ’larums, and your hot pursuits ; 

And, though divorced from King Edward’.s eyes, 

Yet liveth Pierce of Gaveston unsurpris’d, 

Breathing in hope (malgrado all your beards, 

That muster rebels thus against your king) 

To see his royal sovereign once again. 

Enter Warwick, Lancaster, Pembroke, the younger Mortimer, Soldiers, 
James, and other Attendants ^Pembroke. 

War. : Upon him, soldiers ! take away bis weapons ! 

Y. Mor. ; Thou proud disturber of thy country’s peace, 

Corrupter of thy king, cause of these broils, 

Base flatterer, yield ! and, were it not for shame, 

Shame and dishonour to a soldier’s name, 

Upon my weapon’s point here shouldst thou fall, 

And welter in thy gore. 

Lan. : Monster of men, 

That, like the Greekish strumpet, train’d to arms 
And bloody wars so many valiant knights, 

Look for no other fortune, wretch, than death ! 

King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 

War. : Lancaster, why talk’st thou to the slave ? — 

Go, soldiers, take him hence ; for, by my sword, 

His head shall off. — Gaveston, short warning 
Shall serve thy turn ; it is our country’s cause 
That here severely we will execute 
Upon thy person. — Hang him at a bough. 
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Gav. ; My lord, — 

War. : Soldiers, have him away. — 

But, for thou wert the favourite of a king, 

Thou shalt have so much honour at our hands. 

Gav. : I thank you all, my lords -. then I perceive 
That heading is one, and hanging is the other. 

And death is all. 

Enter Arundel. 

Lan. : How now, my Lord of Arundel ! 

Abun. : My lords, King Edward greets you all by me. 
War. ; Arundel, say your message. 

Arun. ; His majesty, hearing that you had taken Gaveston, 
, Entreateth you by me, yet but he may 
See him before he dies ; for why, he says, 

And sends you word, he knows that die he shall ; 

And, if you gratify his grace so far. 

He will be mindful of the courtesy. 

War. ; How now ! 

Gav. : Renowined Edward, how thy name 
Revives poor Gaveston I 
War. : No, it needeth not : 

Arundel, we will gratify the king 

In other matters ; he must pardon us in this.— 

Soldiers, away with him ! 

Gav. : Why, my Lord of Warwick, 

Will now these short delays beget my hopes ? 

I know it, lords, it is life you aim at. 

Yet grant King Edward this. 

Y. Mor. : Shalt Ihou appoint 
What \ve shall grant ? — Soldiers, aw'ay with him 1 — 
Thus we’ll gratify the king ; 

We’ll send his head by thee ; let him bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 
Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 

Lan. : Not so, my lord, lest he bestow more cost 
In burying lilm than he hath ever earn’d. 

Arun. : My lords, it is his majesty’s request. 

And in the honour of a king he swears, 

He will but talk with him, and send him back. 

War. ; When, can you tell ? Arundel, no ; we wot, 

He that the care of his realm remits, 

And drives his nobles to these exigents 
For Gaveston, will, if he seize him once. 

Violate any promise to possess him. 

Arun. : Tlien, if you will not trust his grace in keep. 

My lords, I will be pledge for his return, 
y. Mor. : ’Tis honourable in thee to offer this ; 

But, for we know thou art a noble gentleman, 

We will not wrong thee so. 

To make away a true man for a thief. 

Gav. ; How inean’st thou, Mortimer ? that is over-base, 
y. Mor. : Away, base groom, robber of king’s renown ! 
Question with my companions and mates. 
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Pem. : My Lord Mortimer, and you, my lords, each one, 

To gratify the king’s request therein, 

Touching the sending of this Gaveston, 

Because his majesty so earnestly 
Desires to see the man before his death, 

I will upon mine honour undertake 
To carry him, and bring him back again ; 

Provided this, that you, my Lord of Arundel, 

Will join with me. 

Wak. ; Pembroke, what wilt tliou do ? 

Cause yet more bloodshed ? is it not enough 
That we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on “ Had I wist,” and let him go ? 

Pem. : My lords, I will not over-woo your honours ; 

But, if you dare trust Pembroke with the prisoner, 

Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 

Arun. ; My Lord of Lancaster, what say you in this ? 

Lan. : Why, I say , let him go on Pembroke’s word . 

Pem. : And you. Lord Mortimer ? 

Y. Mor. ; How say you, my Lord of Warwick ? 

War. : Nay, do your pleasures : I know how ’twill prove. 

PESr. ; Then give him me. 

Gav. ; Sweet sovereign, yet I come 
To see thee ere I die ! 

War. : Yet not perhaps, 

If Warwick’s wit and policy prevail. _ [/hide. 

Y. Mor. : My Lord of Pembroke, we deliver him you ; 

Return him on your honour. — Sound, away ! 

[Exeunt all except Pembroke, Arundep, Gaveston, James, and other 

Attendants oJ Pemeroke. 

Pem. ; My lord, you shall go with me : 

My house is not far hence ; out of the way 
A little ; but our men shall go along. 

We that have pretty wenches to our wives. 

Sir, must not come so near to balk their lips. 

.'^RUN. : ’Tis very kindly spoke, my Lord of Pembroke : 

Your honour hath an adamant of power 
To draw a prince. 

Pem. ; So, my lord. — Come, hither, James : 

I do commit this Gaveston to thee ; 

Be thou this night his keeper ; in the morning 
We will discharge thee of thy charge : be gone. 

Gav. ; Unhappy Gaveston, whither go’st thou now ? 

[Exit with James and other Attendants of Pembroke. 
Horse-boy : My lord, we’ll quickly be at Gobham. [Exeunt. 

Enter Gaveston mourning, James, and other Attendants of Pembroke. 

Gav. : O treacherous Warwick, thus to wrong thy friend ! 

James : I see it is your life these arms pursue. 

Gav. : Weaponless must I fall, and die in bands ? 

O, must this day be period of my life. 
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Centre of all my bliss ? And ye be men, 

Speed to the king. 

Enter Warwick and Soldiers. 

War. : My Lord of Pembroke’s men, 

Strive you no longer ; I will have |.hat Gaveston. 

James ; Your lordship doth dishonour to yourself, 

And wrong our lord, your honourable friend. 

War. ; No, James, it is my country’.s cause I follow. — 

Go, take the villain : soldiers, come away ; 

We’ll make quick work. — Commend me to your master, 

My friend, and tell him tliat I watch’d it well. — 

Come, let thy shadow parley with King Edward. 

Gav. : Treacherous earl, shall not I see the king ? 

War. : The king of heaven perhaps, no other king. — 

Away ! [Exeunt Warwick and Soldiers with Gaveston. 

James ; Come, fellows ; it booted not for us to strive ; 

We will in haste go certify our lord. [Exeunt. 

Enter King Edward, the younger Spenser, Baldock, Noblemen of the king's side, 
and Soldiers with drums and fifes. 

K. Edw. ; I long to hear an answer from the barons 
'Touching my friend, my dearest Gaveston. 

Ah, Spenser, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him 1 ah, he is mark’d to die ! 

I know the malice of the younger Mortimer ; 

Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable ; and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again : 

The barons overbear me with their pride. 

Y. Spen. : Were I King Edward, England’s sovereign, 

Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 

Great Edward Longshanks’ issue, would I bear 
These braves, this rage, and suffer uiicontroll’d 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

In mine own realm ? My lord, pardon my speech : 

Did you retain your father’s magnanimity, 

Did you regard the honour of your name, 

You would not suffer thus your majesty 
Be counterbuff 'd of your nobility. 

Strike off their heads, and let them preach on poles : 

No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, 

As by their preachments they will profit much, 

And learn obedience to their lawful king. 

K.^ Edw. ; Yes, gentle Spenser, we have been too mild, 

Too kind to them j but now have drawn our sword. 

And, if they send me not my Gaveston, 

We’ll steel in on their crest[s], and poll their tops. 

B.\ld. : This haught resolve becomes your majesty, 

Not to be tied to their affection, 
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As though your higltness were a school-boy still) 

And must be aw’d and govern’d like a child. 

Enter the elder Spenser with his truncheon, and Soldiers, 

E, Spen. : Long live my sovereign, the noble Edward, 

In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars ! 

IC. Edw. ; ’Welcome, old man : com’st thou in Edward’s aid ? 

Then tell thy prince of whence and what thou art. 

E. Spen. ; Low, with a band of bow-men and of pikes. 

Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred strong. 

Sworn to defend King Edward’s royal right, 

I come in person to your majesty, 

Spenser, the father of Hugh Spenser there. 

Bound to your highne.ss everlastingly 
For favour done, in him, unto us all. 

K, Enw, ; Thy father, Spenser ? 
y. Spen. : True, an it like your grace. 

That pours, in lieu of all your goodness shown, 

His life, my lord, before your princely feet. 

K. Edw. : Welcome ten thousand times, old man, again ! 
Spenser, this love, this kindness to thy king. 

Argues thy noble mind and disposition. 

Spenser, I here create thee Eai-1 of Wiltshire, 

And daily will enrich thee with our favour. 

That, as the sunshine, shall reflect o’er thee. 

Beside, the more to manifest our love. 

Because we hear Lord Bruce doth sell his land, 

And that the Mortimers are in hand withal. 

Thou shah have crowns of us t’outbid the barons ; 

And, Spenser, spare them not, lay it on. — 

Soldiers, a large.ss, and thrice-welcome all ! 

Y. Spen, : My lord, here comes the queen. 

Enter Queen Isabella, Prince Edward, and Lcvune. 

K. Edw. : Madam, what news? 

Q. IsAD. : News of dishonour, lord, and discontent. 

Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 

Informeth us, by letters and by words. 

That Lord Valois our brother. King of France, 

Because your highness hath been slack in homage, 

Hath seized Normandy into his hands ; 

These be the letters, this the messenger. 

K. Edw. : Welcome, Lcvune. — Tush, Sib, if this be all, 

Valois and I will soon be friends again. — 

But to my Gaveston : shall I never see. 

Never behold thee now ! — ^Madam, in this matter 
We will employ you and your little son ; 

You shall go parley with the King of France. — 

Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king. 

And do your message with a majesty- 
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P. Edw. : Commit not to my youth things of more weight 
Than fits a prince so young as I to bear ; 

And fear not, lord and father, — heaven’s great beams 
On Atlas’ shoulder shall not lie more safe 
Than shall your charge committed to my trust. 

Q. . IsAB. : Ah, boy, this towardness makes thy mother fear 
Thou are not mark’d to many days on earth ! 

K. Edw. : Madam, we will that you will speed be shipp’d. 

And this our son ; Levune shall follow you 
With all the haste we can despatch him hence. 

Choose of our lords to bear you company ; 

And go in peace ; leave us in wars at home. 

Q,, IsAB. ; Unnatural wars, where subjects brave their king : 

God end them once 1 — My lord, I take my leave, 

To make my preparation for France. \jExit with Prince Edward 


Enter Arundel. 

K. Edw. ; What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come alone ? 
Arun. : Yea, my good lord, for Gaveston is dead. 

K. Edw. : Ah, traitors, have they put my friend to death ? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam’st, 

Or didst thou see my friend to take his death ? 

Arun. : Neither, my lord ; for, as he was surpris’d, 
Begirt with weapons and with enemies round, 

I did your highness’ message to them all. 

Demanding him of them, entreating rather, 

And said, upon the honour of my name, 

That I would undertake to carry him 
Unto your higlmess, and to bring him back, 

K. Edw. -. And, tell me, would the rebels deny me that ? 
y. Spen. : Proud recreants 1 
K. Edw. : Yea, Spenser, traitors all ! 

Arun. ; I found them at the first inexorable. 

The Earl of Warvvlck would not bide the hearing, 
Mortimer hardly ; Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least ; and when they flatly had denied, 

Refusing to receive me pledge for him. 

The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake ; 

“ My lords, because our sovereign sends for him, 

And promiseth he shall be safe return’d, 

I will this undertake, to have him hence. 

And see him re-deliver’d to your hands.” 

K. Edw. : Well, and how fortunes [it] that he came not ? 
Y. Spen. : Some treason or some villany was cause. 
Arun. : The Earl of Warwick seiz’d him on his way ; 

For, being deliver’d unto Pembroke’s men. 

Their lord rode home, thinking his prisoner safe ; 

But, ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay. 

And bare him to his death ; and in a trench 
Strake off his head, and march’d unto the camp. 

Y. Spen. : A bloody part, flatly ’gainst law of arras I 
K. Edw. : O, shall I speak, or shall I sigh and die ! 
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Y. Spen. : My lord, refer your vengeance to the sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your men ; 

Let them not unreveng'd murder your friends ; 

Advance your standard, Edward, in the field. 

And march to fire them from their starting-holes. 

K. Edw. (kneeling) ; By earth, the common mother of us all, 
By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof. 

By this right hand, and by my father’s sword, 

And all the honours 'longing to my ciown, 

I will have heads and lives for him as many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and towns ! — 
Treacherou.s Warwick ! traitorous Mortimer ! 

If I be England’s king, in lakes of gore 
Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail. 

That you may drink your fill, and quaff in blood. 

And stain my royal standard with the same, 

That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 
On your accursed traitorous progeny. 

You villains that have slain my Gaveslon — 

And in this place of honour and of trust, 

Spenser, sweet Spenser, I adopt thee here ; 

And merely of our love we do create thee 
Earl of GLocester and Lord Chamberlain, 

Despite of times, despite of enemies. 

Y. Spen, : My lord, here’s a messenger from the barons 
Desires access unto your majesty. 

K. Edw. : Admit him near. 

Enter Herald with his coat of arms. 

Her. Long live King Edward, England’s lawful lord I 
K. Edw. : So wish not they, I wis, that sent thee hither : 
Thou com’st from Mortimer and his complices ; 

A ranker rout of rebels never was. 

Well, say thy message. 

Her. : The barons, up in arms, by me salute 
Your highness with long life and happiness ; 

And bid me say, as plainer to your grace, 

That if without effusion of blood 

You will this grief have case and remedy, 

That from your princely person you remove 
This Spenser, as a putrefying branch 
That deads the royal vine, whose golden leaves 
Empale your princely head, your diadem ; 

Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim, 

Say they, and lovingly advise your grace 
To cherish virtue and nobility, 

And have old servitors in high esteem, 

And shake off smooth dissembling Batterers ; 

This granted, they, their honours, and their lives, 

Are to your highness vow’d and consecrate. 

Y. Spen. : Ah, traitors, will they still display their pride ? 


[Rues. 
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K. Edw. : Away ! tarry no answer, but be gone !— 

Rebels, will they appoint their sovereign 
His sports, his pleasures, and his company ? — 

Yet, ere thou go, see how I do divorce 

[Emb aces young Spenser. 
Spenser from me. Now get thee to thy lorcfi, 

And tell them I will come to chastise them 

For murdering Gaveston : hie thee, get thee gone 1 

Edward, with fire and sword, follows at thy heels. 

\Exit Herald. 

My lord[s], perceive you how these rebels swell ? — 

Soldiers, good hearts 1 defend your sovereign’s right, 

For, now, even now, we inarch to make them stoop. 

Away ! 

[Exemt Ala) urns, exclusions, a great fight, and a retreat sounded, within. 

Re-enter Ring Edward, the elder Spenser, the younger Spenser, Baldock, and 
Noblemen of the king’s side. 

K. Edw, ; Why do we sound retreat ? upon them, lords ! 

Thi.s day I shall your vengeance with my sword 

On those proud rebels that are up in arms, 

And do conl'ront and countermand their king. 

Y. Spen. ; I doubt it not, my lord ; right will prevail. 

£. Spen, ; ’Tis not amiss, my licgc, for either part 
To breathe a while ; our men, with sweat and dust 
All chok’d well near, begin to faint for heat ; 

And this retire refresheth horse and man. 

Y. Spen. ; Here come the rebels. 

Enter theyoung Mortimer, Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, and others. 

Y. Mor. ; Look, Lancaster, yonder is Edward 
Among his flatterers. 

L. \n. ; And there let him be, 

Till he pay dearly for their company. 

War. ; And shall, or Warwick’s sword shall smite in vain. 

K. Edw. : What, rebels, do you shrink and sound retreat ? 

Y. Mor. ; No, Edward, no ; thy flatterers faint and fly. 

Lan. : They’d best betimes forsake thee and their trains, 

For they’ll betray thee, traitors as they are. 

Y. Spen. ; Traitor on thy face, rebellious Lancaster 1 
Pem. : Away, base upstart 1 brav’st thou nobles thus ? 

E. Spen. : A noble attempt and honourable deed, 

Is it not, trow ye, to assemble aid 

And levy arms against your lawful king ? 

K. Edw. : For which, ere long, their heads shall satisfy 
T’ appease the wrath of their offended king. 

Y. Mor. : Then, Edward, thou wilt fight it to the last, 

And rather bathe thy sword in subjects’ blood 
Than banish that pernicious company ? 

K. Edw. : Ay, traitors all, rather than thus be brav’d, 

Make England’s civil towns huge heaps of stones, 

And ploughs to go about our pMace-gates. 
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War. ; A desperate and unnatural resolution ! — 

Alarum to the fight ! 

Saint George for England, and the barons’ right ! 

K. Edw. : Saint George for England, and King Edward’.s right ! 

[Ala) mm. Exeunt the two parties severally. 

Enter King Edward and his followers, with the Barons and ICent captive. 

K. Edw. : Now, lusty lords, now not by chance of war. 

But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 

Vail’d is your pride ; methinks you hang the heads ; 

But we’ll advance them, traitors ; now ’lis time 
To be aveng’d on you for all your braves, 

And for the murder of iny dearest friend. 

To whom right well you knew our soul was knit. 

Good Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favourite : 

Ah, rebels, recreants, you made him away ! 

Kent ; Brother, in regard of thee and of thy land. 

Did they remove that flatterer from thy throne. 

K. Edw. : So, sir, you have spoke : away, avoid our presence ! 

[Exit Kent. 

Accursed wretches, was’t in regard of us. 

When we had sent our messenger to request 
He might be spar’d to come to speak with us, 

And Pembroke undertook for his return, 

That thou, proud Warwick, watch’d the prisoner, 

Poor Pierce, and headed him ’gainst law of arms ? 

For which thy head shall overlook the rest 
As much as thou in rage outwent’sl the rest. 

War. ; Tyrant, I scorn thy threats and menaces ; 

It is but temporal that thou canst inflict. 

Lan. : The worst is death ; and better die to live 
Than live in infamy under such a king. 

K. Edw, : Away with them, my lord of Winchester ! 

These lusty leaders, Warwick and Lancaster, 

I charge you roundly, off with both their heads ! 

Away ! 

War. ; Farewell, vain world ! 

Lan. ; Sweet Mortimer, farewell ! 

Y. Mor. : England, unkind to thy nobility. 

Groan for tilts grief 1 behold how thou art maim’d ! 

K. Edw. ; Go, take that haughty Mortimer to the Tower ; 

There see him safe bestow’d ; and, for the rest. 

Do speedy execution on them all. 

Be gone ! 

Y. Mor. : What, Mortimer, can ragged stony walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven ? 

No, Edward, England’s scourge, it may not be ; 

Mortimer’s hope surmounts his fortune far. 

[The captive Barons are led off. 
K. Enw. ; Sound, drums and trumpets 1 March with me, my friends. 
Edward this day hath crown’d him king anew. 

[Exeunt all except the younger Spenser, Levune, and Baldook. 
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Y. Spen. : Levune, the trust that vve repose in thee 
Begets the quiet of King Edw-ard’s land : 

Therefore be gone in haste, and with advice 
Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, 

That, therewith all enchanted, like the guard 
That suffer’d Jove to pass in showers of gold 
To Danae, all aid may be denied 
To Isabel the queen, that now in France 
Makes friends, to cross the seas with her young son, 

And step into his father’s regiment. 

Levone : That’s it these barons and the subtle queen 
Long levell’d at. 

Bal. ’.Yea, but, Lcvune, thou seest. 

These barons lay their heads on blocks together ; 

What they intend, the hangman frustrates clean. 
Levone : Have you no doubt, my lords. I’ll clap so close 
Among the lords of France with England’s gold, 

That Isabel shall make her plaints in vain. 

And France shall be obdurate with her tears. 

Y. Seen. : Then make for France amain ; Levune, away ! 
Proclaim King Edward’s wars and victories. 

EnUi Kent. 

Kent ; Fair blows the wind for France : blow, gentle gale, 
Till Edmund be arriv’d for England’s good ! 

Nature, yield to my country’s cause in this [ 

A brother ? no, a butcher of thy friends ! 

Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy presence ? 

But I’ll to France, and cheer the wronged queen, 

And certify what Edward’s looseness is. 

Unnatural king, to slaughter nobleman 
And cherish flatteiers ! Mortimer, I stay 
Thy sweet escape. Stand gracious, gloomy night, 

To his device ! 


Entet the younger Mortimer disguised. 

Y. Mor. : Holla ! who walketh there ? 

Is’t you, my lord ? 

Kent ; Mortimer, ’tis I. 

But hath thy portion wrought so happily? 

Y. Mor. : It hath, my lord : the warders all asleep, 

I thank them, gave me leave to pass in peace. 

But hath your grace got shipping unto France ? 

Kent : Fear it not. 

Enter Queen Isabella and Prince Edward. 

Q. IsAB. ; Ah, boy, our friends do fail us all in France ! 
The lords are cruel, and the king unkind. 

What shall we do ? 

P. Edw. : Madam, return to England, 

And please my father well ; and then a fig 
For all my uncle’s friendship here in France 1 


lE.\eiml. 


[Exeunt. 
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I warrant you, I’ll win his highness quickly ; 

’A loves me better than a thousand Spensers. 

Q,. IsAB. : Ah, boy, thou art deceiv’d, at least in this, 

To think that we can yet be tun’d together ! 

No, no, wc jar too far. — Unkind Valois ! 

Unhappy Isabel, when France rejects. 

Whither, O, whither dost tliou bend thy steps ? 

Enter Sir John of Hainault. 

Sir J. ; Madam, what cheer ? 

Q,.Isab. ; Ah, good Sir John ofHainault, 

Never so cheerless nor so far distrest ! 

Sir J. ; I hear, sweet lady, of the king’s unkindness : 

But droop not, madam ; noble minds contemn 
Despair. Will your grace with me to Hainault, 

And there stay time’s advantage with your son ? — 

How say you, my loid ' will you go with your friends. 

And shake off all our fortunes equally ? 

P. Edw. : So pleaseth the queen my mother, me it likes : 

The king of England, not the court of France, 

Shall have me from my gracious mother’s side, 

Till I be strong enough to break a staff ; 

And then have at the proudest Spenser’s head ! 

Sir j. ; Well said, my lord ! 

Q. . IsAB. : O my sweet heart, how do 1 moan thy wrongs. 
Yet triumph in the hope of thee, my joy ! — 

Ah, sweet Sir John, even to the utmost verge 
Of Europe, on the shore of Tanais, 

Will we with thee to Hainault — so we will : 

The marquis is a noble gentleman ; 

His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me. — 

But who are these ? 

Enter Kent and the younger Mortimer. 

Kent ; Madam, long may you live 

Much happier than your friends iu England do ! 

Q,. IsAB. : Lord Edmund and Lord Mortimer alive 1 
Welcome to France ! the news was here, my lord. 

That you were dead, or very near your death, 

Y. Mor. ; Lady, the last was truest of the twain ; 

But Mortimer, reserv’d for better hap. 

Hath shaken off the thraldom of the Tower, 

And lives t’ advance your standard, good my lord. 

P. Edw. : How mean you, and the king my father lives ? 
No, my Lord Mortimer, not I, I trow. 

Q, . IsAB. : Not, son ! why not? X would it were no worse ! — 
But, gentle lords, friendless we are in France. 

Y. Mor. : Monsieur Le Grand, a noble friend of yours. 

Told us, at our arrival, all the news, — 

How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 
Hath show’d himself : but, madam, right makes room 
Where weapons want ; and, though a many friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 
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And others ol' our part and faction. 

Yet have wt friends, assure your grace, in England, 

Would cast up caps, and clap their hands for joy, 

To see us there, appointed for our foes. 

Kent : Would all were well, and Edward well reclaim'd. 

For England’s honour, peace, and quietness ! 

Y. Mor. ; But by the sword, niy lord, ’t mo.st be deserv’d ; 

The king will ne’er forsake Iris flatterers. 

Sir J. : My lords of England, sith th’ ungentle king 
Of France relliseth to give aid of arms 
To tins distressed queen, his sister, here, 

Go you with her to Flainault : doubt ye not 
We will find comfort, money, men, and friends, 

Ere long to bid the English king a base.— 

How say’st, young prince, what think you of the match ? 

P. Edw. : I think King Edward wdll outrun us all. 

Q. . IsAD. : Nay, son, not so ; and you must not discourage 
Your friends that arc so forward in your aid. 

Kent ; Sir John of Hainault, pardon us, I pray ; 

These comforts that you give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command. 

Q,. IsAB. : Yea, gentle brother : — and the God of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John '. 

Y. Mor. ; This noble gentleman, forward in arms. 

Was born, I see, to be our anchor-hold. — 

Sir John of Hainault, be it thy renown, 

That England’s queen and nobles in distress 
Have been by thee restor’d and comforted. 

Sir J. ; Madam, along ; and you, my lord[s], with me, 

That England’s peers may Hainault’s welcome see. {E\eunt. 

Enlei King Edward, Arundel, the elder Spenser, the younger Spensur, and others. 

K. Edw. ; Thus, after many threats of wrathful war, 

Triumpheth England’s Edward with his friends. 

And triumph Edward with his friends uncontroll’d ! — 

My Lord of Gloccster, do you hear the news ? 

Y. Spen. : What news, my lord ? 

K. Edw. ; Why, man, they say there is great execution 
Done through the realm. — My Lord of Arundel, 

You have the note, have you not ? 

Arun . ; From the Lieutenant of the Tower, my lord. 

K. Edw. : I pray, let us see it. \Takes the note from Arundel. 

— What have we there ? — 

Read it, Spenser, 

[Gircj the note to young Spenser, who reads their names. 
Why, so ; they bark’d apace a month ago ; 

Now, on my life, they’ll neither bark nor bite. 

Now, sirs, the news from Prance ? Glocester, I trow, 

The lords of France love England’s gold so well 
As Isabella gets no aid from thence. 

What now remains ? have you proclam’d, my lord, 

Reward for them can bring in Mortimer ? 
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Y. Spen. : My lord, we have ; and, if he be in England, 

A will be had ere long, I doubt it not. 

K. Edw. : If, dost thou say ? Spenser, as true as death, 

He is in England’s ground ; our port-masters 
Arc not so carele.ss of their king’s command. 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now ! what news with thee ? from whence come these ? 

Mess. ; Letters, my lord, and tidings forth of France ; 

To you, my Lord of Gloccster, from Levune. 

[Gives letters to young Spenser. 

K. Edw. ; Read. 

Y. Spen. {reading) ; My duty to your honour promised, etc., I have, amiding to 
instructions in that behalf, dealt with the King of Frame and his lords, and cjfected 
that the queen, alt discontented and discomforted, is gone : whither, if you ask, with 
Sir John of Hainault, brother to the marquis, into Flanders. With them arc gone Laid 
Edmund and the Lord Moitinier, having in their company divers of your nation, and 
olhets ; and, as constant tepott goelh, they attend to give King Edward battle in 
England, .sooner than he can look for them. This is all the news qf import. 

four honour's in all service, 

Levune. 

K. Edw. ■. Ah, villains, hath that Mortimer escap’d ? 

With him is Edmund gone associate ? 

And will Sir John of Hainault lead the round ? 

Welcome, o’ God’s name, madam, and your son ! 

England shall welcome you and all your rout. 

Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the sky ; 

And, dusky Night, in rusty iron car, 

Between you both shorten the time, I pray, 

That I may see that most desired day, 

When we may meet these traitors in the field ! 

Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 
Is thus misled to countenance their ills 1 
Come, friends, to Bristow, there to make us strong ; 

And, winds, as equal be to bring them in. 

As you injurious were to bear them forth ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Queen Isabella, Prince Edward, Kent, the younger Mortimer, and 
Sir John of Hainault. 

Q. IsAB. : Now, lords, our loving friends and countrymen, 

Welcome to England all, with prosperous winds 1 
Our kindest friends in Belgia have we left. 

To cope with friends at home ; a heavy case 
When force to force is knit, and sword and glaive 
In civil broils make kin and countrymen 
.Slaughter themselves in others, and their sides 
With their own weapons gor’d ! But what’s the help ? 

Misgovern’d kings are cause of all this wreck ; 

And, Edward, thou art one among them all. 

Whose looseness hath betray’d thy land to spoil, 

Who made the channel overflow with blood 
Of thine own people : patron shouldsl thou be ; 

But thou — 
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Y. Mou. ; Nay, madam, if you be a warrior, 

You must not grow so passionate in speeches. — 

Lords, sith that we are, by suflerance of heaven, 

Arriv’d and armed in this prince’s right, 

Here for our country’s cause swear we to him 
All homage, fealty, and forwardness ; 

And for the open wrong.s and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land, 

We come in arms to wreck it with the sword ; 

That England’s queen in peace may repossess 
Her dignities and honours ; and withal 
We may remove these flatterers from the king 
That havock England’s wealth and treasury. 

Sir J. : Sound trumpets, my lord, and forward let us march. 

Edward will think we come to flatter him. 

Kent ; I would he never had been flatter’d rnore \Exeunl. 

Enter King Edward, Baldock, and the younger Spenser. 

Y. Spen. ; Fly fly, my lord ! the queen is overstrong ; 

Her friends do multiply, and yours do fail. 

Shape we our course to Ireland, there to breathe. 

K. Edw. : What, was I born to fly and run away, 

And leave the Mortimers conquerors behind ? 

Give me my horse, and let’s reinforce our troops. 

And in this bed of honour die with fame. 

Bald. : O, no, my lord ! this princely resolution 
Fits not the time ; away ! we are pursu’d. \Exeunl. 

Enter Kent, with a swot cl and target. 

Kent ; This way he fled ; but 1 am come loo late. 

Edward, alas, my heart relents for thee ! 

Proud traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou chase 
Thy lawful king, thy sovereign, with thy sword ? 

Vile wretch, and why hast thou, of all unkind, 

Borne arms against thy brother and thy king ? 

Rain showers of vengeance on my cursed head, 

Thou God, to whom injustice it belongs 
To punish this unnatural revolt ! 

Edward, this Mortimer aims at thy life : 

O, fly him, then ! But, Edmund, calm this rage ; 

Dissemble, or thou dicsl ; for Mortimer 
And Isabel do kiss, while they conspire ; 

And yet she bears a face of love, forsooth : 

Fie on that love that hatcheth death and hate ! 

Edmund, away ! Bristow to Longshanks’ blood 
Is false ; be not found single for suspect : 

Proud Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 

Enter, Queen Isabella, Prince Edward, the younger Mortimer, and 
Sir John of Hainault. 

Q.Isab. : Successful battle gives the God of kings 
To them that fight in right, and fear his wrath. 
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Since, then, successfully we have prevail’d, 

Thanked be heaven’s great architect, and you ! 

Ere farther we proceed, my noble lords. 

We here create our well-beloved son. 

Of love and care unto his royal person. 

Lord Warden of the realm ; and, sith the Fates 
Have made his father so infortunate. 

Deal you, my lords, in this, my loving lords, 

As to your wisdoms fittest seems in all. 

Kent : Madam, without offence if I may ask 
How will you deal with Edward in his fall ? 

P. Edw. ; Tell me, good uncle, what Edward do you mean ? 

Kent ; Nephew, your father ; I dare not call him king. 

Y. Mor. : My Lord of Kent, what needs these cjuestions ? 

’Tis not in her controlment nor in ours : 

But as the realm and parliament shall please, 

So shall your brother be disposed of. — 

I like not this relenting mood in Edmund ; 

Madam, ’tis good to look to him betimes. [Aside to the Qucem. 

Q. . IsAB. ; My lord, the Mayor of Bristow knows our mind. 

Y. Mor. ; Yea, madam ; and they scape not ea.sily 

That fled the field. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Baldock is with the king : 

A goodly chancellor, is he not, my lord ? 

Sir J. ; So are the Spensers, the father and the son. 

Y. Mor. : This Edward is the ruin of the realm. 

Enter Rice ap Howel with the elder Spenser prisoner, and Aitend.ants. 

Riqe ; God save Queen Isabel and her princely son ! 

Madam, the Mayor and citizens of Bristow, 

In sign of love and duty to this presence, 

Present by me this traitor to the state, 

Spenser, the father to that wanton Spenser, 

That, like the lawless Catiline of Rome, 

Revell’d in England’s wealth and treasury. 

Q. IsAB. ; We thank you all. 

Y. Mor. : Your loving care in this 

Deserveth princely favours and rewards. 

But where’s the king and the other Spenser fled ? 

Rice : Spenser the son, created Earl of Gloccster, 

Is with that smooth-tonga’d scholar Baldock gone, 

And shipp’d but late for Ireland with the king, 

Y. Mor. ; Some whirlwind fetch them back, or sink them all ! — 

[Aside. 

They shall be started thence, I doubt it not. 

P. Edw. ; Shall I not see the king my father yet ? 

Kent ; Unhappy Edward, chas’d from England’s bounds ! [Aside. 
Sir J, : Madam, what resteth ? why stand you in a muse ? 

Q, IsAB. ; I rue my lord’s ill-fortune : but, alas, 

Care of my country call’d me to this war ! 

Y. Mor. : Madam, have done with care and sad complaint : 

Your king hath wrong’d your country and himself. 
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And we must seek to right it as we may. — 

Meanwhile have hence this rebel to the block. 

E. SpEN. : Rebel is he that lights against the prince : 

So fought not they that fought in Edward’s right, 

Y. Mor. : Take him away ; he prates. 

[Exeunt Attendants with the eldei Spenser. 

You, Rice ap Howel, 

Shall do good service to her majesty, 

Being of countenance in your country here, 

To follow these rebellious runagates. — 

We in mean while, madam, must take advice, 
tlow Daldock, Spenser, and their complices. 

May in their fall be follow’d to their end. [Exemi. 

Enter the Abbot, Monks, Kino Edward, the ymmger Spenser, and Baldock 
(the three latter disguised.') 

Abbot : Have you no doubt, my lord ; have you no fear : 

As silent and as careful we will be 
To keep your royal person safe with us, 

Free from suspect, and fell invasion 
Of .such as have your majesty in chase, 

Yourself, and those your chosen company, 

As danger of this stormy time requires. 

K. Edw. : Father, thy face should harbour no deceit. 

O, hadst thou ever been a king, thy heart, 

Pierc’d deeply with sense of my distress, 

Could not but take compassion of my state ! 

Stately and proud in riches and in train, 

Whilom 1 was, powerful and full of pomp : 

But what is he whom rule and einpery 
Have not in life or death made miserable ? — 

Gome, Spenser, — come Baldock, — come, sit down by me ; 

Make trial now of that philosophy 

That in our famous nurseries of arts 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle. — 

Father, this life contemplative is heaven : 

O, that I might this life in quiet lead 1 

But wc, alas, are chas’d ! — and you, my friends, 

Your lives and my dishonour they pursue.- — 

Yet, gentle monks, for treasure, gold, nor fee, 

Do you betray us and our company. , 

First Monk ; Your grace may sit secure, if none but we 
Do wot of your abode. 

y. Spen. : Not one alive : but shrewdly I suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below ; 

’A gave a long look after us, my lord ; 

And all the land, I know, is up in arms, 

Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 

Baud. ; We were embark’d for Ireland ; viretched vye, 

With awkward winds and with sore tempests driven, 

To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 
Of Mortimer and his confederates 1 
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K. Edw. : Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer? 

Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer, 

That bloody man ? — Good father, on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 

O, might I never ope these eyes again. 

Never again lift up this drooping head, 

O, never more lift up this dying heart ! 

Y. Spen. ; Look up, my lord. — Baldock, this drowsiness 
Betides no good ; here even we are betray’d. 

Enter i with Welsh liookss Rice ap Howel, a Mower, and Leicester. 

Mow. : Upon my life, these be the men yc seek. 

Rice : Fellow, enough. — My lord, I pray, be short ; 

A fair commission warrants what we do. 

Leices. : The queen’s commission, urg’d by Mortimer ; 

What cannot gallant Mortimer with the queen ? — 

Alas, see where he bits, and hopes unseen 
T’escape their hands that seek to reave his life ! 

Too true it is. Quern dies vidit venitns superbum, 

Hunc dies vidil fugiens jacentem. 

But, Leicester, leave to grow so passionate. — 

Spenser and Baldock, by no other names, 

I arrest you of high treason here. 

Stand not on titles, but obey th’ arrest : 

’Tis in the name of Isabel the queen. — 

My lord, why droop you thus ? 

K. Edw. : O day, the last of all my bliss on earth ! 

Centre of all misfortune ! O my stars. 

Why do you lour unkindly on a king ? 

Comes Leicester, then, in Isabella’s name. 

To take my life, my company from me ? 

Here, man, rip up this panting breast of mine, 

And take my heart in rescue of my friends. 

Rice ; Away with them ! 

Y. Spen. : It may become thee yet 

To let us take our farewell of his grace. 

Abbot : My heart with pity earns to see this sight ; 

A king to bear these words and proud commands ! [Aside. 

K. Edw. ; Spenser, ah, sweet Spenser, thus, then, must we part ? 

Y. Spen. : We must, my lord ; so will the angry heavens, 

K, Edw. ; Nay, so will hell and cruel Mortimer : 

The gentle heavens have not to do in this. 

Bald. : My lord, it is in vain to grieve or storm. 

Here humbly of your grace we take our leaves : 

Our lots are cast ; I fear me, so is thine. 

K. Edw. : In heaven we may, in earth ne’er shall we meet : — 

.Ynd, Leicester, say, what shall become of us ? 

Leices, : Your majesty must go to KilUngworth. 

K. Edw. : Must ! it is somewhat hard when kings must go. 

Leices. : Here is a litter ready for your grace, 

That waits your pleasure, and the day grows old. 

Rice : As good be gone, as stay and be benighted. 
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K. Edw. : A litter hast thou ? lay me in a hearse, 

And to the gates of hell convey me hence ; 

Let Pluto’s bells ring out my fatal knell. 

And hags howl for my death at Charon’s shore ; 

For friends hath Edward none but these, 

And these must die under a tyrant’s sword. 

Rice : My lord, be going ; care not for these ; 

For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 

K. Edw. : Well, that shall be shall be ; part we must ; 

Sweet Spenser, gentle Baldock, part we must. — 

Hence, feigned weeds ! unfeigned are my woes. — 

[Ihiowiiig nj} his disguise. 

Father, farewell. — ^Leicester, thou stay’st for me ; 

And go I must. — Life, farewell, with my friends ! 

[Exeunt King Edward and Leicester. 
Y. Spen. : O, is he gone ? is noble Edward gone ? 

Parted from hence, never to see us more ! 

Rend, sphere of heaven ! and, fire, forsake thy orb ! 

Earth, melt to air 1 gone is my sovereign. 

Gone, gone, alas, never to make return ! 

Bale. : Spenser, I see our souls are fleeting hence ; 

We are depriv’d the sunshine of our life. 

Make for a new life, man ; throw up thy eyes 
And heart and hand to heaven’s immortal throne ; 

Pay nature’s debt with cheerful countenance ; 

Reduce we all out lessons unto this, — 

To die, sweet Spenser, therefore live we all ; 

Spenser, all live to die, and rise to fall. 

Rice : Come, come, keep these preachments til! you come to the place ap- 
pointed. You, and such as you are, have made wise work in England. Will 
your lordships away ? 

Mow. ; Your lordship I trust will remember me ? 

Rice : Remember thee, fellow ! what else ? Follow me to the town. 

[ Exeunt . 

Enter King Edward, Leicester, the Bishop of Winchester, and Trussed. 

Leices. ; Be patient, good my lord, cease to lament ; 

Imagine Killingworth Castle were your court, 

And that you lay for pleasure here a space. 

Not of compulsion or necessity. 

K. Edw. : Leicester, if gentle words might comfort me, 

Thy speeches long ago had eas’d my sorrows. 

For kind and loving hast thou always been. 

The griefs of private men are soon allay’d ; 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck. 

Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds : 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 

[And], highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air : 

And so it fares with me, whose dauntless mind 
Th’ ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 

And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 
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That thus hath pent and mew’d me in a prison 
Tor such outrageous passions cloy my soul, 

As with the wings of rancour and disdain 
Full oft[ten] am I soaring up to heaven. 

To plain me to the gods against them both. 

But when 1 call to mind I am a king, 

Methinks I should revenge me of my wrongs, 

That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 

But what are kings, when regiment is gone. 

But perfect shadows in a sunshine day ? 

My nobles rule ; I bear the name of lung ; 

I wear the crown ; but am controll’d by them, 

By Mortimer, and my unconstant queen, 

Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy ; 

Whilst I am lodg’d wi thin this cave of care. 

Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, 

To company my heart wWt sad laments, 

That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 

But tell me, must I now resign my crown, 

To make usurping Mortimer a king ? 

Bish. of Wjn. : Your grace mistakes ; it is for England’s good, 

And princely Edward’s right, we crave the crown. 

K. Edw. ; No, ’tis for Mortimer, not Edward’s head 
For he’s a lamb, encompassed by wolves. 

Which in a moment will abridge his life. 

But, if proud Mortimer do wear this crown. 

Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire 1 
Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head ! 

So shall not England’s vine be perished, 

But Edward’s name survive, though Edward dies. 

Leices. : My lord, why waste you thus the time away ? 

They stay your answer ; will you yield your crown ? 

K. Edw. : Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause ; 

To give ambitious Mortimer my right, 

That, like a mountain, overwhelms my bliss ; 

In which extreme my mind here murder’d is ! 

But that the heavens appoint I must obey. — 

Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too ; 

[Taking oj[ the crown. 

Two kings in England cannot reign at once. 

But stay a while : let me be king till night, 

That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content. 

My head, the latest honour due to it. 

And jointly both yield up their wished right. 

Continue ever, thou celestial sun ; 

Let never silent night possess this clime ; 

Stand still, you watches of the element ; 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stay. 

That Edward may be still fair England’s king 1 
But day’s bright beams doth vanish fast away, 

And needs I must resign my wished crown. 
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Inhuman creatures, nurs’d with tiger’s milk, 

Why gape you for your sovereign’s overthrow ? 

My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 

See, monsters, see ! I’ll wear my crown again. 

[Putting on the crown. 

What, fear you not the fury of your king ? — - 
But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led ; 

They pass not for thy frowns as late they did. 

But seek to make a new-elected king ; 

Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts, 

Which thoughts are martyred with endless torments ; 

And in this torment comfort find I none. 

But that I feel the crown upon my head ; 

And therefore let me wear it yet a while. 

Trus. ; My lord, the parliament must have present news ; 

And therefore say, will you resign or no ? 

[The king rageth. 

K.. Edw. : I’ll not resign, but, whilst 1 live, [be king]. 

Traitors, be gone, and join you with Mortimer. 

Elect, conspire, install, do what you will ; 

Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries. 

Bish. of Win. : This answer we’ll return ; and so, farewell. 

[Going with Trussel. 

Leices. ; Call them again, my lord, and speak them fair ; 

For, if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 

K. Edw. ; Call thou them back ; I have no power to speak. 

Leices. ; My lord, the king is willing to resign. 

Bish. of Win. : If he be not, let him choose. 

K. Edw. ; O, would I might ! but heavens and earth conspire 
To make me miserable. Here, receive my crown. 

Receive it ? no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of .so foul a crime ; 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be call’d the murderer of a king. 

Take it. What, are you mov’d ? pity you me ? 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes being turn’d to steel 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 

Yet stay ; for, rather than I’ll look on them. 

Here, here ! [Gives the croton.)— Now, sweet God of heaven, 

Make me despise this transitory pomp, 

And sit for aye enthronised in heaven ! 

Come, death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 

Or, if I live, let me forget myself ! 

Bish. of Win. ; My lord, — 

K. Edw. : Call me not lord ; away, out of my sight ! 

Ah, pardon me ! grief makes me lunatic. 

Let not that Mortimer protect my son ; 

More safety there is in a tiger’s jaws. 

Than his embraceraents. Bear this to the queen. 

Wet with my tears, and dried again with sighs ; 

[Gives a handkerchief. 

If with the sight thereof she be not mov’d. 

Return it back, and dip it in my blood. 
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Commend me to my son, and bid him rule 
Better than I ; yet how have I transgress’d, 

Unless it be with too much clemency ? 

Trus. : And thus, most humbly do we take our leave. 

IC. Edw. : Farewell. 

[Exsmt the Bishop or Winchester md Trhssel with the crown. 
I Itnow the next news that they bring 
Will be my death ; and welcome shall it be ; 

To wretched men death is felicity. 

Leioes. ; Another post ! what news brings he ? 

Enter Berkeley, who gives a paper to Leicester. 

IC. Edw. : Such ncw.s as I expect. — Come, Berkeley, come, 

And tell thy message to my naked breast. 

Berk. : My lord, think not a thought so villanous 
Gan harbour in a man of noble birth. 

To do your highness service and devoir, 

And save you from your foes, Berkeley would die. 

Leiges. ; My lord, the council of the queen command 
That I resign my charge. 

K. Edw. : And who must keep me now ^ Must you, my lord ? 

Berk, : Ay, my most gracious lord ; so ’tis decreed. 

K. Edw. {taking the paper) : By Mortimer, whose name is written here ! 
Well may I rent his name that rends my heart. [Tears it. 

This poor revenge hath something eas’d my mind : 

So may his limbs be torn as is this paper ! 
tlear me, immortal Jove, and grant it too ! 

Berk. : Your grace must hence with me to Berkeley straight. 

K, Edw. : Whither you will : all places are alike, 

And every earth is fit for burial. 

Leices. : Favour him, my lord, as much as lielh in you. 

Berk. : Even so betide my soul as I use him ! 

K. Edw. ; Mine enemy hath pitied my estate. 

And that’s the cause that I am now remov’d . 

Berk. : And thinks your grace that Berkeley will be cruel ? 

K. Edw. : I know not ; but of this am I assur’d. 

That death ends all, and I can die but once. — ■ 

Leicester, farewell. 

Leices. ; Not yet, my lord ; I’ll bear you on your way. [Exeimi, 

Enter Queen Isabella and the younger Mortimer. 

Y. Mor. ; Fair Isabel, now have we our desire ; 

The proud corrupters of the light-brain'd king 
Have done their homage to the lofty gallows, 

And he himself lies in captivity. 

Be rul’d by me, and we will rule the realm ; 

In any case take heed of childish fear. 

For now we hold an old wolf by the ears, 

That, if he slip, will .seize tipon us both, 

And gripe the sorer, being grip’d himself. 
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Think therefore, madam, that imports us much 
To erect your son with all the speed wc may, 

And that I he protector over him : 

For our behoof, ’twill bear the greater sway 
Whenas a king’s name shall be under-writ. 

Q,. IsAB, ; Sweet Mortimer, the life of Isabel, 

Be thou persuaded that I love thee well ; 

And therefore, so the prince my son be safe, 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes, 
Conclude against his father what thou wilt, 

And I myself will willingly subscribe. 

Y. Mor. : First would I hear news he were depos’d, 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

Enter Messenger. 


Letters ! from whence ? 

Mess. : From Killmgworth, my lord. 

Q_. IsAB. ; How fares my lord the king ? 

Mess. : In health, madam, but full of pensiveness. 

Q_. IsAB. : Alas, poor soul, would I could ease his grief ! 

Enter the Bishop of Winchester with the crown. 

Thanks, gentle Winchester. — 

Sirrah, be gone. ^ [Exit Messenger. 

Bish. of Win. : The king hath willingly resign’d his crown. 

Q,. IsAB. : O, happy news ! send for the prince my son. 

Bish. of Win. ; Further, or this letter was scal’d, Lord Berkeley came, 
So that he now i.s gone from Killingworth ; 

And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot 
To set his brother free ; nor more but so. 

The Lord of Berkeley is .so pitiful 
As Leicester that had charge of him before. 

Q_. IsAB. ; Then let some other be his guardian. 

Y. Mor. : Let me alone ; here is the privy-seal, — 

[Exit the Bishop of Winchester. 
Who’s there ? Call Itither, Gurney and Matrevis. — 

[To Attendant! within. 

To dash the heavy-headed Edmund’s drift, 

Berkeley shall be discharg’d, the king remov’d, 

And none but we shall know where he lieth. 

Q,. IsAB. : But, Mortimer, as long as he survives. 

What safety rests for us or for my son ? 

Y. Mor. : Speak, shall he presently be despatch’d and die ? 

Q,. IsAB. ; I would he were, so ’twere not by my means ! 

Enter Matrevis and Gurney. 

Y. Mor. : Enough. — Matrevis, write a letter presently. 

Unto the Lord of Berkeley from ourself, 

That he resign the king to thee and Gurney ; 

And, when ’tis done, we will subscribe our name. 

Mat. ; It shall be done, my lord. 


[Writes. 
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Y. Mor. ; Gurney, — 

Gur. : My lord ? 

y. Mor. ; As thou intend’st to rise by Mortimer, 

Who now makes Fortune’s wheel turn as he please. 

Seek all the means thou canst to make him droop. 

And neither give him kind word nor good look. 

Gur. : I warrant you, my lord. 

Y. Mor. : And this above the rest : because we hear 
That Edmund casta to work his liberty. 

Remove him still from, place to place by night, 

Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 

And then from thence to Berkeley back again ; 

And by the way, to make him fret the more, 

Speak curstly to him ; and in any case 

Let no man comfort him, if he chance to weep. 

But amplify his grief with bitter words. 

Mat. ; Fear not, my lord ; we’ll do as you command. 

Y. Mor. : So, now away ! post thitherwards amain. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Whither goes this letter s’ to my lord the king ? 

Commend me humbly to his majesty. 

And tell him that I labour all in vain 
To ease his grief and work his liberty ; 

And bear him tins as witness of my love. [Gim rin^. 

Mat. ; I will, Madam. [E\U with Gurnev. 

Y. Mor. ; Finely dissembled ! do so still, sweet tpieen. 

Here comes the young prince with the Earl of Kent. 

Q.. IsAB. ; Something he whispers in his childish ears. 

Y. Mor. : If he have such accc.ss unto the prince. 

Out plots and stratagems will soon be dash’d. 

Q,. IsAB. ; Use Edmund friendly, as if all were well. 

Enter Prince Edward, and Kent talking with him. 

Y. Mor. ; How fares my honourable Lord of Kent ? 

Keni" ; In health, sweet Mortimer. — ^How fares your grace ? 

Q.. IsAB. ; Well, if my lord your brother were enlarg’d. 

Kent : I hear of late he hath depos’d himself. 

Q,. IsAB. : The more my grief. 

Y. Mor. : And mine. 

Kent ; Ah, they do dissemble ! [Aside. 

Q,. IsAD. : Sweet son, come hither ; I must talk with thee, 

Y. Mor. : You, being his uncle and the next of blood. 

Do look to be protector o’er the prince. 

Kent : Not I, my lord ; who should protect the son, 

But she that gave him life ? I mean the queen. 

P. Edw. ; Mother, persuade me not to vtear the crown ; 

Let him be king ; I am too young to reign. 

Q, . IsAB. : But be content, seeing 'tis his highness’ pleasure. 

P. Edw. : Let me but see him first, and then I will. 

Kent : Ay, do, sweet nephew. 

Q, , IsAD. ; Brother, you know it is impossible. 

P. Edw. ; Why, is he dead ? 

Q, , IsAB. ; No, God forbid ! 

Kent : I would those words proceeded from your heart ! 
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Y Mor Inconstant Eclniund, dost thou f ivour him, 

That wast a cause of his imprisonment ’ 

Kent The more cause now have I to make amends 

Y Mor {a^ide to Q. Isab ) I tell thee, ’tis not meet that one so false 
Should come about the person of a piince — 

My loid, he hath betiay’d the king his brothel, 

And thci efore ti ust him not 
1' Tdvv But he lepents, and soiiows for it now 

Isab Come, son, and go with this gentle lord and me 
P Edw With you I will, but not with Mortimer 

Y Mor Why, youngling, ’sdain’st thou so of Mortimer ^ 

Then I will carry thee by foice away. 

P En w Help, uncle Kent l Moi timer will wi one me 
O IsAB Brother Edmund, stiive not , we are his friends , 

Isabel IS nearer than the Eail of Kent 
Klnt Sister, Edward is my charge , redeem him 
(3, Isab Edward is my son, and I will keep him 
I^NT Moi timer shall know that he hath wi onged me 
Hence will I haste to Killmgworth Castle, 

And lescue aged Edward from his foes. 

To be leveng’d on Mortimer and thee [Aside 

\Exeunt on one side. Queen Isabei r a. Prince Edward, and the younger 

Mortimer , on the other, Kent 

Lntei Matrivis, Gurney, and Sot diers, with King Edw uid 

Mat My lord, be not pensive , we aie your friends 
Men Tie ordam’d to live m miserj , 

Theiefoie, come , dalliance daiigereth our lives 
K Edw I riends, whither must unhappy Edwaid go ' 

Will hateful Mortimer appoint no icst^ 

Must I be vexed like the nightly bird. 

Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls 
When will the fury of his mmd assuage ^ 

When will his heart be satisfied with blood ’’ 

If mine will serve, unbowcl sliaight this breast, 

And give my heart to Isabel and him 
It IS the chiefest mark they level at 
Gur Not so, my hege the queen hath given this chai ge. 

To keep youi grace in safety 
Your passions make your dolours to increase 
K Edw This usage makes my misery increase 
But can my air of hfe continue long. 

When all my senses are annoy’d with stench ^ 

Within a dungeon England’s king is kept. 

Where I am starv’d for want of sustenance , 

My daily diet is heart-breakmg sobs, 

That almost rent the closet of my heart 
Thus lives old Edward not reliev’d by any, 

And so must die, though pitied by many 
O, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst. 

And clear my body from foul excrements ' 
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Mat. : Here’s channel-water, as our charge is given : 

Sit down, for we’ll be barbers to your grace. 

K. Edw. ; Traitors, away ! what, will you murder me. 

Or choke your sovereign with puddle-water ? 

Gur. ; No, but wash your face, and shave atvay your beard, 

Lest you be known, and so be rescued. 

Mat. : Why strive you thus ? your labour is in vain. 

K, Edw. : The wren may .strive against the lion’s strength, 

But all in vain ; so vainly do I strive 
To seek for mercy at a tyrant’s hand. 

[They wiuh him with puddle-water, and shave his beard away. 
Immortal powers, that know the painful cares 
That wait upon my poor distressed soul, 

O, level all your looks upon these daring men 

That wrong their liege and .sovereign, England’s king ! 

O Gaveston, it is for thee that 1 am wrong’d ! 

For me both thou and both the .Spenseits died ; 

And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I’ll take. 

The Spensers’ ghosts, wherever they remain. 

Wish well to mine ; then, tush, lor them I’ll die. 

Mat. : ’Twixt theirs and yours shall be no enmity. 

Come, come, away ! Now put the torches out : 

We’ll enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 

Gur. ; How now ! who comes there ? 

Entet Kent. 

M.at. ; Guard the king sure ; it is the Earl of Kent. 

K. Edw. ; O gentle brother, help to rescue me ! 

Mat. : Keep them asunder ; thuist m the king. 

Kent : Soldiers, let me but talk to him one word. 

Gur. : Lay hands upon the earl for his assault. 

Kent : Lay down your weapons, traitors I yield the kmg ! 

Mat. : Edmund, yield thuu thyself, or thou shall die. 

Kent ; Base villains, wherefore do you gripe me thus ? 

Gur. : Bind him, and so convey him to the court. 

Kent : Where is the court but here ? here is the king 
And I will visit him : why stay you me ? 

Mat. : The court is where Lord Mortimer remains : 

Thither shall your honour go ; and so, farewell. 

[Exeunt Matrevis and Gurney with King Edw.ard. 
Kent : O, miserable is that common-weal, 

Where lords keep courts, and kings are lock’d in prison ! 

First Sold. : Wherefore stay we ? on, sirs, to the court ! 

Kent : Ay, lead me whither you will, even to my death. 

Seeing that my bi other cannot be releas’d. [Exeunt. 

Entei the younger Mortimer. 

Y. Mor. ; The king must die, or Mortimer goes down ; 

The commons now begin to pity him ; 

Yet he that is the cause of Edwai’d’s death, 

Is sure to pay for it when his son’s of age ; 

And therefore will I do it cunningly. 
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This letter, written by a friend of ours, 

Contains his deatil, yet bids them save his life ; [/fenr/t 

Edwardum occidere nolite timerc, bonum esl, 

Fear not to kill the king^ 'tis good he die ; 

But read it thus, and that’s another sense ; 

Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est. 

Kill not the king, ’tie good to fear the wont. 

Unpointed as it is, thus shall it go. 

That, being dead, if it chance to be found, 

Matrevis and the rest may bear the blame, 

And We be quit that caus’d it to be done. 

Within this room is lock’d the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest ; 

And, by a secret token that he bears, 

Shall he be murder’d when the deed is done. — 

Lightborn, come forth ! 

Enter Ltghtuorn. 

Art thou so resolute as thou wast? 

Light. : What else, toy lord ? and far more resolute. 

Y, Mor. : And hast thou cast how to accomplish it ? 

Light. ; Ay, ay j and none shall know which way he died. 

Y. Mor. ; But at his looks, Lightborn, thou wilt relent. 

Light. : Relent 1 ha, ha 1 I use much to relent. 

Y. Mor. : Well, do it bravely, and be secret. 

Light. : You shall not need to give instructions ; 

’Tis not the first time I have kill’d a man : 

I learn’d in Naples how to poison flowers ; 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat ; 

To pierce the wind pipe with a needle’s point ; 

Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill. 

And blow a little powder in his ears ; 

Or open his mouth, and pour quick-silver down. < 

But yet I have braver way than these. 

Y. Mor. : What’s that ? 

Light. : Nay, you shall pardon me ; none shall know my tricks. 

Y. Mor. ; I care not how it is, so it be not spied. 

Deliver this to Gurney and Matrevis : {Gives letter 

At every ten-miles end thou hast a horse : 

Take this [Gives money) : away, and never see me more 1 
Light. ; No? 

Y. Mor. ; No ; unless thou bring me news of Edward’s death. 

Light. : That will I quickly do. Farewell, my lord. {Exit 

Y. Mor. : The prince 1 rule, the queen do I command. 

And with a lowly conge to the ground 
The proudest lords salute me as I pass ; 

I seal, I cancel, 1 do what I will. 

Fear’d am I more than lov’d ; — let me be fear’d, 

And, when I frown, make all the court look pale. 

I view the prince with Aristarchus’ eyes, 

Whose looks were as a breeching to a boy. 

They thrust upon me the protectorship. 

And sue to me for that that I desire ; 
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While at the council-table, grave enough, 

And not unlike a bashful puritan, 

First I complain of imbecility. 

Saying it is onus quam graoissiimim ; 

Till, being interrupted by my fiiends, 

Suscepi that provinciam, as they term it ; 

And, to conclude, I am Protector now. 

Now is all sure : the queen and Mortimer 
Shall rule the realm, the king ; and none rule us. 

Mine enemies will I plague, my friends advance ; 

And what I list command who dare control ? 

Major sum quUm mi possit fmtana mcere : 

And that this bo the coronation-day. 

It pleaseth me and Isabel the queen. [Ttumpels loilliin. 

The trumpets sound ; I must go take my place. 

Enter King Edward the Third, Queen Is.abella, the Arciiiushop or 
Canterbury, Champion, and Nobels. 

Archb. of Cant. : Long live King Edward, by the giace of CtoiI 
King of England and Lord of Ireland ! 

Cham. : If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

Dares but affirm that Edward’s not true king, 

And will avouch his saying with the sword, 

I am the Champion that will combat him, 

Y. Mor. : None comes ; sound, trumpets 1 [Tiumpeis. 

K. Edw. Third ; Champion, here’s to thee. [Gives purse. 

Q. IsAB. : Lord Mortimer, now take him to your charge. 

Enter Soldiers with Kent prisoner. 

Y. Mor. : What traitor have we there with blades and bills ? 

First Sold. ; Edmund the Earl of Kent. 

K. Edw. Third ; What hath he done ? 

First Sold. : ’A would have taken the king away perforce, 

As we were bringing him to Killingworth. 

Y. Mor. : Did you attempt his rescue, Edmund ? speak. 

Kent : Mortimer, I did : he is our king, 

And thou compell’st this prince to wear the crown. 

Y. Mor. ; Strike off his head : he shall have martial law. 

Kent : Strike off my head ! base traitor, I defy thee ! 

K. Edw. Third ; My lord, he is my uncle, and shall live. 

Y. Mor. : My lord, he is your enemy, and shall die. 

Kent : Stay, villains ! 

K. Edw. Third : Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon him, 

Entreat my Lord Protector for his life. 

Q. IsAB. : Sou, be content : 1 dare not speak a word. 

K. Edw. Third ; Nor I ; and yet raethinks I should command : 

But, seeing I cannot, I’ll entreat for him. — 

My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 

I will requite it when I come to age. 

Y. Mor. ; ’Tis for your highness’ good and for the realm’s.^ — 

How often shall I bid you bear him hence ? 
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Kent : Art thou king ? must I die at thy command ? 

Y. Mor, ; At our command. — Once more, away with him ! 

Kent : Let me but stay and speak ; I will not go ; 

Either my brother nr his son is king, 

And none of both them thirst for Edmund’s blood : 

And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale me ? 

[Soldiers hale Kent away, and carry him to be beheaded. 
K. Edw. Third : Wliat safety may I look for at his hands. 

If that niy uncle shall be murder’d thus ? 

Q_. IsAE. : Fear not, sweet boy ; I’ll guard thee from thy foes : 

Had Edmund liv’d, he would have sought thy death. 

Come, son, we’ll ride a-hunting in the park, 

K. Edw. Third ; And shall my uncle Edmund ride with us ? 

Q. IsAB. ; He is a traitor ; think not on him ; come. [E.semit. 

Enter Matrevis and Gurney. 

Mat. : Gurney, I wonder the king dies not. 

Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 

To which the channels of the castle run, 

From whence a damp continually ariseth. 

That were enough to poison any man. 

Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

Gur. ; And so do I, Matrevis : yesternight 
I open’d but the door to throw him meat, 

And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

Mat. : He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict : and therefore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 

Gur. : Send for him out thence, and I will anger him. 

Mat. : But stay ; who’s this ? 

Enter Liohtborn, 

Light. : My Lord Protector greets you, [Gives letter. 

Gur. ; What’s here ? I know not how to construe it. 

Mat. : Gurney, it was left unpointed for the nonce ; 

Edwardum occidere nolite timere, 

That’s his meaning. 

Light. ; Know you this token? I must have the king. [Gives taken. 
Mat. ; Ay, stay a while ; thou shalt have answer straight. — 

This villain’s sent to make away the king. 

Gdr. : I thought as much. 

M.vt. : And, when the murder’s done. 

See how he must be handled for his labour, — 

Pereat isle ! Let him have the king ; 

What else ? — Here is the keys, this is the lake ; 

Do as you are commanded by my lord. 

Light. : I know what I must do. Get you away : 

Yet be not far off ; I shall need your help : 

See that in the next room I have a fire. 

And get me a spit, and let it be red-hot. 

Mat. : Very well. 
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Gur. : Need you anything besides. ? 

Light. : Wliat eke ? a table and a feather-bed. 

Gur. : That’s all ? 

Light. : Ay, ay : so, when I call you, bring it in. 

Mat. : Fear not thou that. 

Gur. : Here’s a light to go into the dungeon. 

[Gives light to Lightborn, and then exit with Matrevis. 
Light. : So, now 

Must I about this gear ; ne’er was there any 
So finely handled as this king shall be. — 

Foh, here’s a place indeed with all my heart ! 

K, Edw. : Who’s there ? what light is that ? wherefore corn’s! thou ? 
Light. : To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 

K. Edw. : Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks : 

Viliam, I know thou com’st to murder me. 

Light. : To murder you, my most gracious lord ? 

Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to see how you were us’d. 

For she relents at this your misery ; 

And what eye can refrain from shedding tears. 

To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

K. Edw. ; Weep’st thou already ? list a while to me. 

And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light. : O villains ! 

K. Edw. : And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days’ space ; and, lest that I should sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum ; 

They give me bread and water, being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s numb’d, 

And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 

O, would my blood dropp’d out from every vein, 

As doth this water from my tatter’d robes ! 

Tell Isabel the queen, I look’d not thus. 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleremont. 

Light. : O, speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my heart. 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 

K. Edw. : These looks of thine can harbour naught but death ; 

I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay a while ; forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then when I shall lose my life. 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light. ; What means your highness to mistrust me thus ? 

K. Edw. : What mean’st thou to dissemble with me thus ? 

Light. : These hands were never stain’d with innocent blood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 
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K. Edw. : Forgive my thouglit for having such a tliought. 

One jewel have I left ; receive thou this ; [Giving jewel. 

Still fear I, and I know not what’s the cause, 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

O, if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul ! 

Know that I am a king. O, at that name 
I feel a hell of grief 1 where is my crown ? 

Gone, gone ! and do I [still] remain alive ? 

Lioht. ; You’re overwatch’d, my lord : lie down and rest. 

K. Edw. : But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep ; 

For not these ten days have these eye-lids clos’d. 

Now, as I speak, they fall ; and yet with fear 
Open again. O, wherefore silt’st thou liere ? 

Light. : If you mistrust me, I’ll be gone, my lord. 

IC. Edw. ; No, no ; for, if thou mean’st to murder me. 

Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. [Sleeps. 

Light. ; He sleeps. 

K. Edw. [waking) : O, let me not die yet ! O, stay a while ! 

Light. ; How now, my lord 1 

IC. Edw. ; Something still buzzeth in mine ears. 

And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake : 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus ; 

And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 

Light. ; To rid thee of thy life. — ^Matrevis, come ! 

Enter Matrevis and Gurney. 

K. Edw. : I am too weak and feeble to resist. — 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul ! 

Light. : Run for the table. 

K. Edw. ; O, spare me, or despatch me in a trice 1 
[Matrevis brings in a table. Kino Edward is murdered by bolding him 
down on the bed with the table, and stamping on it. 
Light. ; So, lay the table down, and stamp on it, 

But not too hard, lest that you bruise his body. 

Mat. ; I fear me that this cry will raise the town. 

And therefore let us take horse and away. 

Light. : Tell me, sirs, was it not bravely done ? 

Gur. : Excellent well ; take this for thy reward. 

[Stabs Lightborn, who dies. 

Come, let us cast the body in the moat, 

And bear the king’s to Mortimer our lord : 

Away ! [Exeunt with the bodies. 

Enter the younger Mortimer and Matrevis. 

Y. Mor. : Is’t done, Matrevis, and the murderer dead ? 

Mat. ; Ay, my good lord : I would it were undone ! 

Y. Mor. : Matrevis, if thou now grow’st penitent, 

TU be thy ghostly father ; therefore choose, 

IVhether thou wilt be secret in this. 

Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 

Mat. ; Gurney, my lord, is fled, and will, I fear. 
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Betray us both ; therefore let me fly. 
y. Mor. : Fly to the savages ! 

Mat. : I humbly thank your honour. [E.\it. 

Y. Mor. ; As for myself, I stand as Jove’s huge tree. 

And others are but shrubs compar’d to me ; 

Or tremble at my name, and I fear none : 

Let’s see who dare impeach me for his death ! 

Enter Queen Isauclla. 

Q. Isah. : Ah, Mortimer, the king my son hath news. 

His father’s dead, and we have murder’d him ! 
y. Mor. : What if he have ? the king is yet a child. 

Q. IsAB. : Ay, but he tears his hair, and wrings his hands. 

And vows to be reveng’d upon us both. 

Into the council-chamber he is gone. 

To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 

Ay me, see where he comes, and they with him ! 

Now, Mortimer, begins our tragedy. 

Enter King Edward Ttnc Third, Lords, ami Attendants. 

First Lord ; Fear not, my lord ; know that you aie a king. 

K. Edw. Third : Villain ! — 

Y. Mor. ; Ho, now, ray loid ! 

K. Edw. Third ; Think not that I am frighted with thy words : 

My father’s murder’d through thy tieachery ; 

And thou shalt die, and on his mournful hearse 
Thy hateful and accursed head shall lie. 

To witness to the world that by thy means 
His kingly body was too soon interr’d. 

Q.Isab. ; Weep not, sweet son. 

K. Edw. Third : Forbid not me to weep ; he was my father ; 

And had you lov’d him half so well as I, 

You could not bear his death thus patiently ; 

But you, I fear, conspir’d with Mortimer. 

First Lord : Why speak you not unto my lord the king ? 

Y. Mor. : Because I think scorn to be accus’d. 

Who is the man dares say I murder’d him ? 

K. Edw. Third : Traitor, in me my loving father speaks. 

And plainly saith, ’twas thou that raurder’dst him. 

Y. Mor. ; But hath your grace no other proof than this ? 

K. Edw. Third : Yes, if this be the hand ofMortimer. 

[Showing letter. 

Y. Mor. : False Gurney hath betray’d me and himself. 

[Aside to Queen Isabella. 

Q. IsAB. ; I fear’d as much : murder can not be hid. 

Y. Mor. ; It is my hand ; what gather you by this ? 

K. Edw. Third : That thither thou didst send a murderer. 

Y. Mor. ; What murderer ? bring forth the man I sent. 

K. Edw. Third : Ah, Mortimer, thou know’st that he is slain ! 

And so shalt thou be too. — ^Why stays he here ? 

H 
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Bring him unto a hurdle, drag him forth ; 

Hang him, 1 say, and set his quarters up ; 

And bring his head back presently to me. 

Q.. IsAi!. : for my sake, sweet son, pity Mortimer ! 

Y. Mor. ; Madam, entreat not : I will rather die 
Than sue for life unto a paltry boy. 

K. Edvv. Tiiied ; Hence with the traitor, with the murderer ! 

Y. Mor. : Base Fortune, now I sec, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire. 

They tumble headlong dorvn ; that point I touch’d, 

And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher. 

Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? — 

Farewell, fair queen : weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller. 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

K. Edw. Third : What, suffer you the traitor to delay ? 

[Exit the younger Mortimer with First Lord and some of the Attendant.?. 
Q.. IsAD. : As thou receivest thy life from me. 

Spill not the blood of gentle Mortimer ! 

K. Edw. Third : This argues that you spilt my father’s blood. 

Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 

Q.. IsAD. : I spill his blood ! no. 

IC. Edw. Third : Ay, madam, you ; for so the rumour runs. 

Q,. IsAB. ; That rumour is untrue : for loving thee, 

Is this report rais’d on poor Isabel. 

K. Edw. Third ; I do not think her so unnatural. 

Sec. Lord : My lord, I fear me it will prove too true. 

K. Edw. Third : Mother, you are suspected for his death, 

And therefore we commit you to the Tower, 

Till further trial may be made thereof. 

If you be guilty, though I be your son. 

Think not to find me slack or pitiful. 

Q,. IsAB. : Nay, to my death ; for too long have I liv’d, 

Whenas my son thinks to abridge my days. 

IC. Edw. Third ; Away with her ! her words enforce these tears. 

And I shall pity her, if she speak again. 

Q. IsAB. : Shall I not mourn for my beloved lord ? 

And with the rest accompany him to his grave. 

Sec. Lord ; Thus, madam, ’tis the king’s will you shall hence. 

Q.. IsAB. : He hath forgotten me : stay, I am his mother. 

Sec. Lord : That boots not ; therefore, gentle madam, go. 

Q,. IsAE, ; Then come, sweet death, and rid me of this grief ! 

[Exit with Second Lord and some of the Attendants. 

Re-enter First Lord, with the head of the younger Mortimer. 

First Lord ; My lord, here is the head of Mortimer. 

K. Edw. Third ; Go fetch my father’s hearse, where it shall lie ; 

And bring my funeral robes. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Accursed head. 

Could I have rul’d thee then, as I do now, 
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Thou haclst not hatch’d this monstrous treachery 1 — 

Here comes the hearse : help me to mourn, my lords. 

Re-enter Attendants, with the hearse and funeial robes. 

Sweet father, here unto thy murder’d ghost 
I offer up the wicked traitor’s head ; 

And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes. 

Be witness of my grief and innoceney. 


I 599 

THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 

(By THOMAS DEKKER) 

Six years have elapsed since Marlowe died. Something has happened in the 
interval. There is a sureness of touch about the newcomers’ work. There is also 
a feeling that we can only describe as more civilised. Shakespeare has arrived. 

Court patronage has to some extent raised the status of the stage, but players 
and playwrights continue to lead Bohemian lives, to the scandal of all good 
citizens. Thomas Dekker (i57o?-i637?) went wiA the current, He was con- 
spicuous in the Foetamachia, or War of the Poets — a grand flare-up of literary 
jealousies — and he fell foul of the authorities on at least two occasions, as we 
learn from the diary of his employer, Philip Henslowe : “ Lent unto the com- 
pany, the 4 of Februar)', 1598, to discharge Mr. Dicker out of the counter in 
the poultry the some of fortie shillings,” and again, “ Lent unto Thomas 
Dowuton ... to descarge Thomas Dickers from the areaste of my lord Chamber- 
lain’s men. I saye lent. . . .” 

Apart from the entries in Henslowe’s diary, we know little of Dekker’s life 
story. His work has endeared him to readers of sensibility in every subsequent 
generation. Lamb described him as “a sort of prose Shakespeare,” He was, 
before all things, human. As Mr. Ernest Rhys has expressed it, “ he was the 
type of the prodigal in literature — the kindhearted, irresponsible poet whom 
we all know, and love, and pardon seventy limes seven.” 

If The Shoemaker's Holiday is the play by which he is best known, the two 
parts of The Honest Whore and Old Fartimatus are almost as felicitously 
touching. He was a great Londoner, collaborating in some of the vividest of 
the “ realistic ” comedies of tlie period, besides bequeathing to us, in The 
Gull’s Hornbook an invaluable guide to the social habits of the “ young man 
about town ” of his day. 

A real Simon Eyre, according to Stowe, built Leadenhall, became Lord 
Mayor of London in 1445, and died in 1459, one hundred and forty years 
before this play wa.s performed by the Admiral’s company in the presence of 
Qrieen Elizabeth. 
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THE SHOEM AKER'S HOLIDAT 
or A Pleasant Comedy of The Gentle Craft 

Characters 


The Kino 

The Earl or Cornwall 
Sir Hugh Lacy, Earl nf Lincoln 
Rowland Lacy,! 

otherwise Hans, > His Nephems 
Askew, J 

Sir Roger Oteley, Lord Mayor of 
London 

Master HamMOn,! 

Master Warner, > Citizens of London 
Master Scott, j 
Simon Eyre, the Shoemaker 

Courtiers, 


Roger, commonly called'] 

Hodge, 1 Eyre’s 

Firk, I Journeymen 

Ralph, J 

Lovell, a Courtier 

Dodger, Servant to the Earl of 
Lincoln 

A Dutch Skipper 
A Boy 

Rose, Daughter of Sir Roger. 

Sybil, her Maid 

Margery, Wife of Simon Eyre 

Jane, Wife of Ralph. 

Hunters, Shoemakers, 


Attendants, Officers, Soldiers, 
Apprentices, Servant's 
Scene. — London and Old Ford 


ACT I 

scene I. — A Street in London. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and the Eari. of Lincoln. 

Lincoln : My lord mayor, you have sundry times 
Feasted myself and many courtiers more : 

Seldom or never can wc be so kind 
To make requital of your courtesy. 

But leaving this, I hear my cousin Lacy 
Is much affected to your daughter Rose. 

Lord Mayor ; True, my good lord, and she loves him so well 
That I mislike her boldness in the chase. 

Lincoln : Why, my lord mayor, think you it then a shame, 

To join a Lacy with an Oteley’s name ? 

Lord Mayor : Too mean is my poor gu-1 for his high birth ; 
Poor citizens must not with courtiers wed, 

Who will in silks and gay apparel spend 
More in one year than I am worth, by far ; 

Therefore your honour need not doubt my girl, 

Lincoln : Take heed, my lord, advise you what you do ! 

A verier unthrift lives not in the world. 

Than is my cousin ; for Pll tell you what ; 

’Tls now almost a year since he requested 
To travel countries for experience ; 

I furnished him with coin, bills of exchange. 

Letters of credit, men to wait on him, 

Solicited my friends in Italy 

Well to respect him. But to see the end ; 
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Scant had he journeyed through half Germany, 

But all his coin was spent, his men cast off. 

His bills embezzled, and my jolly coz, 

Ashamed to show his bankrupt presence here, 

Became a shoemaker in Wittenberg, 

A goodly science for a gentleman 
Of such descent ! Now judge tlie rest by this ; 

Suppose your daughter have a thousand pound. 

He did consume me more in one half year : 

And make him heir to all the wealth you have. 

One twelvemonth’s rioting will waste it all. 

Then seek, my lord, some honest citizen 
To wed your daughter to. 

Lord Mayor : I thank your lordship. 

(Aside) Well, fox, I understand your subtilty.— 

As for your nephew, let your lordship’s eye 
But watch his actions, and you need not fear. 

For I have sent my daughter far enough. 

And yet your cousin Rowland might do well, 

Now he hath learned an occupation ; 

. And yet I scorn to call him son-in-law. 

Lincoln : Ay, but I have a better trade for him ; 

I thank his grace, he hath appointed him 
Chief colonel of all those companies 
Mustered in London and the shires about. 

To serve his highness in those wars of France. 

See where he comes ! — 

Enter Lovell, Lacy, and Askew. 

Lqvell, what news with you ? 

Lovell ; My Lord of Lincoln, ’tis his highness’ will, 

That presently your cousin ship for France 
With all his powers ; he would not for a million, 

But they should land at Dieppe within four days. 

Lincoln : Go certify his grace, it shall be done. [Exit Lovell, 

Now, cousin Lacy, in what forwardness 
Are all your companies ? 

Lacy : All well prepared. 

The men of Hertfordshire lie at Mile-end, 

Suffolk and Essex train in Tothill-fields, 

The Londoners and those of Middlesex, 

All gallantly prepared in Finsbury, 

With frolic spirits long for their parting hour. 

Lord Mayor : They have their imprest, coats, and furniture ; 

And, if it please your cousin Lacy come 
To the Guildhall, he shall receive his pay ; 

And twenty pounds besides my brethren 
Will freely give him, to approve our loves 
We bear unto my lord, your uncle here. 

Lacy : I tlrank your honour, 

Lincoln : Thanks, my good lord mayor. 

Lord Mayor : At the Guildhall we will expect your coming [Exit. 
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Lincoln : To approve your loves to me ? No subfilty ! ' 

Nephe\v, that twenty pound lie doth bestow 
For joy to rid you from his daughter Rose. 

But, cousins both, now hei-e are none but friends, 

I would not have you cast an amorous eye 
Upon so mean a project as the love 
Of a gay, wanton, painted citizen. 

I know, this churl even in the height of scorn 
Doth hate the mixture of his blood with thine. 

I pray thee, do thou so ! Remember, coz. 

What honourable fortunes wait on thee ; 

Increase the king’s love, which so brightly shines. 

And gilds thy hopes. I have no heir but thee, — 

And yet not thee, if with a wayward spirit 
Thou start from the true bias of my love. 

Lacy ; My lord, I will for honour, not desire 
Of land or livings, or to be your heir. 

So guide my actions in pursuit of France, 

As shall add glory to the Lacys’ name. 

Lincoln ; Coz, for those words here’s thirty Portuguese, 

And, nephew Askew, there’s a few for you. 

Fair Honour, in her loftiest eminence. 

Stays in France for you, till you fetch her thence. 

Then, nephews, clap swift wings on your designs ; 

Begone, begone, make haste to the Guildhall ; 

There presently I’ll meet you. Do not stay ; 

Wliere honour beckons, shame attends delay. [Exit. 

Askew ; How gladly would your uncle have you gone ! 

Lacy : True, coz, but I’ll o’erreach his policies. 

I have some serious business for three days, 

Which nothing but my presence can dispatch, 

You, tliercfore, cousin, with the companies, 

Shall haste to Dover ; there I’ll meet with you ; 

Or, if I stay past my prefixed time, 

Away for France ; we’ll meet in Normandy. 

The twenty pounds my lord mayor gives to me 
You shall receive, and these ten Portuguese, 

Part of mine uncle’s thirty. Gentle coz. 

Have care to our great charge ; I know, your wisdom 
Hath tried itself in higher consequence. 

Askew : Coz, all myself am yours ; yet have this care, 

To lodge in London with all secrecy ; 

Our unde Lincoln hath, besides his own, 

Many a jealous eye, that in your face 
Slares only to watch means for your disgrace. 

Lacy : Stay, cousin, who be these ? 

Enter Simon Eyee, Margery kis wife, Hodge, Firk, Jane, and Ralph widt a 

piece. 

Eyre : Leave whining, leave whining 1 Away with this wimpering, this puling, 
these blubbering tears, and these wet eyes ! I’ll get tlty husband discharged 
I warrant thee, sweet jane ; go to 1 
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HoDCiii : Master, here be the captains. 

Eyre : Peace, Hodge ; husht, ye knave, husht ! 

Firk : Here be the cavaliers and the colonels, master. 

Eyre : Peace, Firk ; peace, my fine Firk ! Stand by with your pishery-pashery, 
away ! I arn a man of the best preisence ; I’ll speak to them, an they were 
Popes. — Gentlemen, captains, colonels, commanders ! Brave men, brave 
leaders, may it please you to give me audience. I am Simon Eyre, the mad 
shoemaker of Tower Street ; this wench with the mealy mouth that will 
never tire is my wife, I can tell you ; here’s Hodge, my man and my foreman ; 
here’s Firk, niy fine hi king journeyman, and this is blubbered Jane. All we 
come to be suitors for this honest Ralph. Keep him at home, and as I am 
a true shoemaker and a gentleman of the Gentle Craft, buy spurs yourselves, 
and I’ll find ye boots these seven yeans. 

Margery ; Seven yeais, husband ? 

Eyre : Peace, midriff, peace ! I know what I do. Peace ! 

Firk ; Truly, master cormorant, you shall do God good service to let Ralph 
and his wife stay together. She’s a young new-married woman ; if you take 
her husband away from her a night, you undo her ; she may beg in the day- 
time ; for he’s as good a workman at a prick and an awl, as any is in our 
trade. 

J.\NE ; O let him slay, else I shall be undone. 

Firk Ay, truly, she shall be laid at one side like a pair of old shoes else, and be 
occupied for no use. 

Lacy ; Truly, my friends, it lies not in my power : 

The Londoners are pressed, paid, and set forth 
By the lord mayor ; I cannot cliaiige a man. 

Hodge ; Why, then you were as good be a corporal as a colonel, if you cannot 
discharge one good fellow ; and 1 tell you true, I think you do more than you 
can answer, to press a man within a year and a day of his marriage. 

Eyre : Well said, melancholy Hodge ; gramercy, my fine foreman. 

Margery ; Truly, gentlemen, it were ill done for such as you, to stand so 
stllHy against a poor young wife ; considering her ease, she is new-married, 
but let that pass ; I pray, deal not roughly with her ; her husband is a young 
man, and but newly entered, but let that pass. 

Eyre : Away with your pishery-pashcry, your pols and your edipols ! Peace, 
midriff ; silence, Cicely Bumtrinket ! Let your head speak, 

Firk : Yea, and the horns too, master. 

Eyre : Too soon, my fine Firk, too soon ! Peace, scoundrels ! See you this man ? 
Captains, you will not release him ? Well, let him go ; he’s a proper shot ; 
let him. vanish ! Peace, Jane, dry up thy tears, they’ll make his powder 
dankish. Take him, brave men ; Hector of Troy was an hackney to him, 
Hercules and Termagant scoundrels. Prince Arthur’s Round-table — by the 
Lord of Ludgate — ne’er fed such a tall, such a dapper swordsman ; by the life 
of Pharaoh, a brave, resolute swordsman ! Peace, Jane ! I say no more, mad 
knaves. 

Firk ; See, see, Hodge, how my master raves in commendation of Ralph ! 

FIodge : Ralph, th’art a gull, by this hand, an diou goest not. 

Askew ; I am glad, good Master Eyre, it is my h-ap 
To meet so resolute a soldier. 

Trust me, for your report and love to him, 

A common slight regard shall not respect him. 

Lacy : Is thy name Ralph ? 
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Ralph : Yes, sir. 

Lacy ; Give me thy hand ; 

Thou shall not want, as I am a gentleman. 

Woman, be patient ; God, no doubt, will send 
Thy husband safe again ; but he must go, 

His country’s quarrel says it shall he so. 

Hodoe ; Th’art a gull, by iny stirrup, if thou dost not go. I will not have thee 
strike thy gimlet into these weak vessels ; prick thine enemies, Ralph. 

Enter Dodger. 

Dodger : My lord, your uncle on the Tower-hill 
Slays with the lord mayor and the aldermen, 

And doth request you with all speed you may, 

To hasten thither. 

Askew : Cousin, come let’s go. 

Lacy ; Dodger, run you before, tell them we come. — ■ [E.vit Dodger. 

This Dodger is mme uncle’s parasite. 

The arrant’st varict that e’er breathed on earth ; 

He sets more discord in a noble house 
By one day’s broaching of his picktliank tales, 

'fhan can be salved again in twenty years. 

And he, I fear, shall go witli us to France, 

To pry into our actions. 

Askew : Therefore, coz. 

It shall behove you to be circumspect. 

Lacy ; Fear not, good cousin. — Ralph, hie to your colours. 

Ralph ; 1 must, because there is no remedy ; 

But, gentle master and nty loving dame. 

As you have always been a friend to me. 

So in my absence tliink upon my wife. 

Jane : Alas, my Ralph. 

Margery ; She cannot speak for weeping. 

Eyre : Peace, you cracked groats, you mustard tokens, disquiet not the brave 
soldier. Go tlty ways, Ralph ! 

Jane : Ay, ay, you bid him go ; what shall I do 
When he is gone ? 

Firk. ; Why, be doing with me or tny fellow Hodge '. he not idle. 

Eyre : Let me see thy hand, Jane. This fine hand, this white hand, these pretty 
fingers must spin, must card, must work ; work, you bombast-cotton-candle- 
quean ; work for your living, with a pox to you. — Hold thee, Ralph, here’s 
five sixpences for thee ; fight for the honour of the Gentle Craft, for die gentle- 
men shoemakers, the courageous cordwainers, the flower of St. Martin’s, the 
mad knaves of Bedlam, Fleet Street, Tower Street and Whitechapel ; crack 
me the crowns of the French knaves ; a pox on them, crack them ; fight, by 
the Lord of Ludgate ; fight, my fine boy ! 

Firk : Here, Ralph, here’s three twopences : two carry into France, the third 
shall wash our souls at parting, for sorrow is dry. For my sake, firk the Basa 
man cues, 

Hodge ; Ralph, I am heavy at parting ; but here’s a shilling for thee. God send 
thee to cram thy slops with Frencli crowns, and thy enemies’ bellies with 
bullets. 

Ralph : I thank you, ma.ster, and I thank you all. 

Now, gentle wife, my loving lovely Jane. 
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Rich men, at parting, give their wives rich gifts, 

Jewels and rings, to grace their lily hands. 

Thou know’st our trade makes rings for women’s heels : 

Here take this pair of shoes, cut out by Hodge, 

Stitched by my fellow Firk, seamed by myself. 

Made up and pinked with letters for thy name. 

Wear them, my dear Jane, for thy husband’s sake, 

And every mornrag, when thou puU’st them on. 

Remember me, and pray for my return. 

Make much of them ; for I have made them so. 

That I can know tliem from a thousand mo. 

Drum sounds. Enter the Lord Mayor, the Earl of Lincoln, Lacy, Askew, 
Dodger, and Soldiers. They pass over the stage ; Ralph falls in amongst them ; Firk 
and the rest cry “ Farewell,” &c., and so exeunt. 


ACT II 

SCENE I , — A Garden at Old Fold. 

Enter Rose, alone, making a garland. 

Rose : Here sit thou down upon this flow’ry bank, 

And make a garland for thy Lacy’s head. 

These pinks, these roses, and these violets, 

These blushing gilliflowers, these marigolds, 

The fair embroidery of his coronet. 

Cany not half such beauty in their cheeks. 

As the sweet countenance of my Lacy doth. 

O my most unkind fatlier ! O my stars, 

Why lowered you so at my nativity. 

To make me love, yet live robbed of my love ? 

Here as a thief am I imprisonM 

For my dear Lacy’s sake within those walls. 

Which by my father’s cost were builded up 
For better purposes ; here must I languish 
For him that doth as much (ament, I know, 

Mine absence, as for him I pine in woe. 

Enter Sybil. 

Sybil ; Good morrow, young mistress. I am sure you make that garland for 
me ; against I shall be Lady of the Harvest. 

Rose : Sybil, what news at London ? 

Sybil : None but good ; my lord mayor, your father, and master Philpot, your 
uncle, and Master Scot, your cousin, and Mistress Frigbottom by Doctors’ 
Commons, do all, by my troth, send you most hearty commendations. 

Rose : Did Lacy send kind greetings to his love ? 

Sybil : O yes, out of cry, by my troth. I scant knew him ; here ’a wore a scarf ; 
and here a scarf, here a bunch of feathers, and here precious stones and 
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jewels, and a pair of garters, — O, monstrous ! like one of our yellow silk 
curtains at home here in Old Pord house, here in Master Bellymount’s 
chamber. 1 stood at our door in Coriihill, looked at him, he at me indeed, 
spake to him, but he not to me, not a word ; marry go-up, thought I, with 
a wanion ! He passed by me as proud — Many foh ! are you grown humorous, 
thought I ; and so shut the door, and in I came. 

Rose ; O Sybil, how dost thou my Lacy wrong ! 

My Rowland is as gentle as a lamb, 

No dove was ever half so mild as he. 

Sybil : Mild ? yea, as a bushel of stamped crabs. He looked upon me as sour 
as verjuice, Go thy ways, thought I ; thou may’st be much in my gaskins, but 
nothing in my nether-stocks. This is your fault, mistress, to love him that 
loves not you ; Ire thinks scorn to do as he’s done to ; but if I were as you, 
I’d cry : Go by, Jeronimo, go by ! 

Td set mine old debts against my new driblets. 

And the hare’s foot against the goose giblets. 

For if ever I sigh, when sleep I should take. 

Pray God I may lose my maidenhead when I wake. 

Rose : Will my love leave me then, and go to France ? 

■Sybil : I know not that, but I am sure I see him stalk before the soldiers. By 
my troth, he is a proper man ; but he is proper that proper doth. Let him go 
snick up, young mistress. 

Rose •. Gel thee to London, and learn perfectly. 

Whether my Lacy go to France, or no. 

Do this, and I will give thee for thy pains 
My cambric apron and my Romish gloves. 

My purple stockings and a stomacher. 

Say, wilt thou do this, Sybil, for my sake ? 

Sybil ; Will I, quoth a ? At whose suit? By my troth, yes I’ll go. A cambric 
apron, gloves, a pair of purple stockings, and a stomacher ! I’ll sweat in 
purple, mistress, for you ; I’ll take anything that comes a God’s name. O 
rich ! a cambric apron 1 Faith, then have at ‘ up tails all.’ I’ll go jiggy-joggy 
to London, and be here in a trice, young mistress. [Exit. 

Rose ; Do so, good Sybil. Meantime wretched I 
Will sit and sigh for his lost company. 

SCENE It . — A Street in London. 

Enter Rowland Lacy, like a Dutch Shoemaker. 

Lacy : How many shapes have gods and kings devised. 

Thereby to compass tlteir desired loves ! 

It is no shame for Rowland Lacy, then. 

To clothe his cunning with the Gentle Graft, 

That, thus disguised, I may unknown, possess 
The only happy presence of iny Rose. 

For her have I forsook my charge in France, 

Incurred the king’s displeasure, and stirred up 
Rough hatred in mine uncle Lincoln’s breast. 

O love, how powerful art thou, that canst change 
High birth to baseness, and a noble mind 
To the mean .semblance of a shoemaker ! 

But thus it must be. For her cruel father, 

Hating the single union of our souls, 
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Hath secretly conveyed my Rose from London, 

To bar me of her presence ; but I trust, 

Fortune and this disguise will further me 
Once more to view her beauty, gain her sight. 

Here in Tower Street with Eyre the shoemaker 
Mean I a while to work ; I know the trade, 

I learnt it when I was in Wittenberg. 

Then cheer thy hoping spirits, be not dismayed. 

Thou canst not want ■. do Fortune what she can, 

The Gentle Craft is living for a man. [Exit. 

s c E N E 1 1 1 . — An openyard before Eyre’s House. 

Enter Eyre, niakiiig himself ready. 

Eyre ; Where be these boys, these girls, these drabs, these .scoundrels ? They 
wallow in the fat brewis of my bounty, and lick up the crumbs of my table, 
yet will not rise to see my walks cleansed. Come out, you powder-beef 
queans ! What, Nan ! what, Madge Mumble-crust 1 Gome out, you fat 
midriff-swag-belly-whores, and sweep me these kennels that the noisome 
stench offend not the noses of my neighbours. What, p'irk, I say ; what, 
Hodge 1 Open my shop-windows ! What, Firk, I say ! 

Enter Firk. 

Firk : O master, is’t you that speak bandog and Bedlam this morning ? I was 
in a dream, and mused what madman was got into the street so early ; have 
you drunk this morning that your throat is so clear ? 

Eyre : Ah, well said, Firk ; well said, Firk. To work, my' fine knave, to work 1 
Wash thy face, and thou’lt be more blest. 

Firk ; Let them wash my face that will eat it. Good master, send for a souse- 
wife, if you will have my face cleaner. 

Enter Hodge. 

Eyre : Away, sloven ! avaunt, scoundrel ! — Good-morrow, Hodge ; good- 
morrow, my fine foreman. 

Hodge : O master, good-morrow : y’ are an early stirrer. Here’s a fair morn- 
ing. — Good-morrow, Firk, I could have slept this hour. Here’s a brave day 
towards. 

Eyre ; Oh, haste to work, my fine foreman, haste to work. 

Firk ; Master, I am dry as dust to hear my fellow Roger talk of fair weather ; 
let us pray for good leather, and let clowns and ploughboys and those that 
work in the fields pray for brave days. We work in a dry shop ; what care I 
if it rain ? 


Enter Margery. 

Eyre : How now, Dame Margery, can you see to rise ? Trip and go, call up the 
drabs, your maids. 

Margery ; See to rise ? I hope ’tis time enough, ’tis early enough for any 
woman to be seen abroad. I marvel how many wives in Tower Street are up 
so soon. Gods me, ’tis not noon, — here’s a yawling ! 

Eyre : Peace, Margery, peace ! Where’s Cicely Bumtrinket, your maid ? She 
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has a privy fault, she f — ts in her sleep. Call the quean up ; if my men want 
shoe-thread, I’ll swinge her in a stirrup. 

Firk : Yet, that’s but a dry beating ; here’s still a sign of drought. 

Enter Lacy, as Hans, singing, 

Hans : Der was een bore van Gelderland 
Frolick sie byen ; 

He was als dronck he cold nyet stand, 

Upsolce sie byen. 

Tap eens de canneken, 

Drincke, schone mannekin. 

Firk : Master, for my life, yonder’s a brother of the Gentle Craft ; if he bear not 
Saint Hugh’s bones, I’ll forfeit my bones ; he’s some uplandish workman ; 
hire him, good master, that I may learn some gibblc-gabble ; ’twill make us 
work the faster. 

Eyre : Peace, Firk ! A hard world 1 Let him pass, let him vanish ; we have 
journeymen enow. Peace, my fine Firk 1 
Margery (sarcastically) ; Nay, nay, y’are best follow your man’s counsel ; you 
shall see what will come on’t : we have not men enow, but we must entertain 
every butter-box ; but let that pass. 

Hodge ; Dame, ’fore God, if my master follow your counsel, he’ll consume 
little beef. He shall be glad of men, an he can catch then). 

Firk : Ay, that he shall. 

Hodge ; ’Fore God, a proper man, and I warrant, a fine workman. Master, 
farewell ; dame, adieu ; if such a man as he cannot find work, Hodge is not 
for you. [Offers to go. 

Eyre ; Stay, my fine Hodge. 

Firk ; Faith, an your foreman go, dame, you must take a journey to seek a new 
journeyman ; if Roger remove, Firk follows. If Saint Hugh’s liones shall not 
be set a-work, I may prick mine awl in the walls, and go play. Fare ye well, 
master ; good-bye, dame. 

Eyre : Tarry, ray fine Hodge, my brisk foreman ! Stay, Firk ! — Peace, pud- 
ding-broth ! By the Lord of Ludgate, I love my men as my life. Peace, you 
gallimafry ! — Hodge, if he want work. I’ll hire him. One of you to him ; 
stay, — he comes to us. 

Hans : Goeden dach, meester, ende u vro oak. 

Firk ; Nails if I should speak after him without drinking, I should choke. And 
you, friend Oake, are you of the Gentle Craft ? 

Hans : Yaw, yaw, ik bln den skomawker. 

Firk ; Den skomaker, quoth a ! And hark you, skomaker, have you all your 
tools, a good rubbing-pin, a good stopper, a good dresser, your four sorts of 
awls, and your two balls of wax, your paring knife, your hand- and thumb- 
leathers, and good St. Hugh’s bones to smooth up your work ? 

Hans ; Yaw, yaw ; be niet vorveard. Ik hab all de dingen voour mack skooes 
groot and clcane. 

Firk : Ha, ha ! Good master, hire him ; he’ll make me laugh so that I shall 
work more in mirth tlian I can in earnest. 

Eyre : Hear ye, friend, have ye any skill in the mystery of cordwainers ? 

Hans ; Ik weet niet wat yow seg ; ich verstaw you niet. 

Firk i Why, tlius, man : (Imitating by gesture a shoemaker at work.) Ich verste u 
niet, quoth a. 

Hans : Yaw, yaw, yaw ; ick can dat wel doen. 

Firk : Yaw. yaw ! He speaks yawing like a jackdaw that gapes to be fed with 
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cheese-curds. Oh, he’ll give a villanous pull at a can of double-beer ; but 
Hodge and I have the vantage, we must drink first, because we are the 
eldest journeymen. 

Eyre : What is thy name ? 

Hans ; Hans — Hans Meulter. 

Eyre : Give my thy hand ; th’ art welcome. — Hodge, entertain him ; Firk, bid 
him welcome ; come, Hans. Run, wife, hid your maids, your trullibubs, make 
ready my fine men’s breakfasts. To him, Hodge ! 

Hodge ; Hans, th’ art welcome ; use thyself friendly, for we arc good fellows ; 
if not, thou shall be fought with, wert thou bigger than a giant. 

Firk : Yea, and drunk with, wert tliou Gargantua. My master keeps no 
cowards, I tell thee. — Ho, boy, bring him an heel-block, here’s a new 
journeyman. 

Enter Boy. 

Hans ; O, ich wersto you ; ich moct cen halve dossen cans betaelen ; here, boy, 
nempt dis skilling, tap eens frcclicke. [Exit Boy. 

Eyre : Quick, snipper-snapper, away ! Firk, scour thy throat, thou shalt wash 
it with Castilian liquor. 

Enter Boy. 

Gome, my last of the fives, give me a can. Have to thee, Hans ; here. Hodge : 
here, Firk ; drink, you mad Greelus, and work like true Trojans, and pray 
for Simon Eyre, the shoemaker. — Here, Hans, and th’ art welcome. 

Firk ; Lo, dame, you would have lost a good fellow that will teach us to laugh. 
This beer came hopping in well. 

Margery ; Simon, it is almost seven. 

Evre : Is’t so, Dame Clapper-dudgeon ? Is’t seven a clock, and my men’s 
breakfast not ready ? Trip and go, you soused conger, away ! Come, you mad 
hyperboreans ; fallow me, Hodge ; follow me, Hans ; come after, my fine 
Firk ; to work, to work a while, and then to breakfast ! [Exit. 

Firk ; Soft ! Yaw, yaw, good Flans, though my master have no more wit but 
to call you afore me, I am not so foolish to go behind you, I being the elder 
journeyman. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. — A Field near Old Ford. 

Holloaing within. Enter Master Warner and M,vster Hammon, attired as Hunters. 

HammON ; Cousin, beat every brake, the game’s not far,. 

This way with winged feet he fled from death, 

Whilst the pursuing hounds, scenting his steps. 

Find out his highway to destruction. 

Besides, the miller’s boy told me even now. 

He saw him take soil, and he holloaed him, 

Affirming him to have been so embost 
That long he could not hold. 

Warner ; If it be so, 

’Tis best wc trace these meadows by Old Ford. 

A noise of Hunters within. Enter a Boy. 

Hammon : How now, hoy ? Where’s the deer ? speak, saw’s t tliou him ? 
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Boy : O yea ; I saw him leap through a hedge, and then over a ditch, then at 
my lord mayor’s pale. Over he skipped me, and in he went me, and “holla” 
the hunters cried, and “ there, boy ; there, boy 1 ” But there he is, ’a mine 
honesty, 

Hammon ; Boy, God amercy. Cousin, let’s away. 

I hope we shall find better sport to-day. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V . — Another part of the Field. 

Hunting within. Enter Rose and Sybil. 

Rose ; Why, Sybil, wilt tliou prove a forester ? 

Sybil : Upon some, no ; foiester, go by ; no, faith, mistress. The deer came 
running into the barn through the orchard and over the pale ; I wot well, 
I looked as pale as a new cheese to see him. But whip, says goodman Pin- 
close, up with his flail, and our Nick with a prong, and down he fell, and they 
upon him, and I upon them. By my troth, we had such sport ; and in the end 
we ended him ; his throat we cut, flayed him, unhorned him, and my lord 
mayor shall cat of him' anon, when he comes. [Horns sound within. 

Rose ; Hark, hark, the hunters come ; y’ are best take heed, 

They’ll have a saying to you for this deed. 

Enter Mastxr Hammon, Master Warner, Huntsmen, md Boy, 

Hammon ; God save you, fair ladies. 

Syeil ; Ladies 1 O gross 1 
Warner : Came not a buck this way ? 

Rose : No, but two does. 

Hammon : And which way went tliey ? Faith, we’ll hunt at those. 

Sybil ; At those ? upon some, no : when, can you tell ? 

Warner : Upon some, ay. 

Sybil ; Good Lord ! 

Warner : Wounds ! Then farewell 1 

Hammon ; Boy, which way went he ? 

Boy : This way, sir, he ran. 

Hammon : This way he ran indeed, fair Mistress Rose ; 

Our game was lately in your orchard seen. 

Warner ; Can you advise, which way he took his flight ? 

Sybil ; Follow your nose ; his horns will guide you right. 

Waenlr : Th’ art ataad wench. 

Sybil : O, lich 1 

Rose : Trust me, not I. 

It is not like that the wild forest-deer 
Would come so near to places of resort ; 

You are deceived, he fled some other way, 

W.arner : Which way, my sugar-candy, can you shew ? 

Sybil ; Gome up, good honeysops, upon some, no. 

Rose ; Why do you stay, and not pursue your game ? 

Sybil : I’ll hold my life, their hunting-nags be lame. 

Hammon : A deer more dear is found within this place. 

Rose : But not the deer, sir, which you had in chase. 

Hammon : I chased the deer, but this dear chaseth me. 
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RobE ; The strangest hunting that ever I see. 

But where’s your park ? [She offers io go away. 

Hammon ; [My park ?] ’Tis here : O stay ! 

Rose : Impale me [in’t], and then I will not stray. 

Warner : They wrangle, wench ; we are more kind than they. 

Sybil : What kind of hart is that dear heart, you seek ? 

W.ARNER : A hart, dear heart. 

Sybil ; Who ever saw the like ? 

Rose ; To lose your heart, is’t possible you can ? 

Hammon : My heait is lost. 

Rose : Alack, good gentleman ! 

Hammon : This poor lost heart would I wish you might find. 

Rose ; You, by such luck, might prove your hart a hind. 

Hammon ; Why, Luck had horns, so have I heard some say. 

Rqsl : Now, God, an’t be his will, send Luck into your way. 

Eniei the Lord Mayor and Servants. 

Lord Mayor : What, Master Hammon ? Welcome to Old Ford ! 

Sybil : Gods pittikins, hands off, sir 1 Here’s my lord. 

Lord Mayor ; I hear you had ill luck, and lost your game. 

Hammon : ’Tis true, my lord. 

Lord Mayor ; I am sony for the same. 

What gentleman is this ? 

Hammon : My brotlier-in-Iaw. 

Lord Mayor : Y’are welcome both ; sith Fortune offers you 
Into my hands, you shall not part from hence, 

Until you have refreshed your wearied limbs. — 

Go, Sybil, cover the board ! — You shall be guest 
To no good cheer, but even a hunter’s feast. 

Hammon ; 1 thank your lordship. — Cousin, on my life, 

For om' lost venison I shall find a wife. 

Lord Mayor : In, gentlemen ; I’ll not be absent long. — 

This Hammon is a proper gendeman, 

A citizen by birth, fairly allied ; 

How fit an husband were he for my girl 1 
Well, I will in, and do the best I can, 

To match my daughter to this gentleman. 

ACT III 

SGENE I . — A Room in Eyre’s House. 

Enter Hans, Skipper, Hodge, and Firk. 

Skipper : Ick sal yow wat seggen, Hans ; dis skip, dat comen from Candy, is 
al vol, by Got’s sacrament, van sugar, civet, almonds, cambrick, end alle 
dingen, towsand towsand ding. Nempt it, Hans, nempt it vor v meester. 
Daer be de bils van laden. Your meester Simon Eyre sal hae good copen. 
Wat seggen yow, Hans ? 

Firk ; Wat seggen de reggen, de copen slopen — laugh, Hodge, laugh I 
Hans : Mine liever broder Firk, bringt Meester Eyre tot det signe vn Swan- 
nekin ; daer sal yow finde dis skipper end me. Wat seggen yow, broder Firk ? 
Doot it, Hodge. Gome, skipper. [Exeunt Hans and Skipper. 


[Exeunt, 


[£*it. 
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Firk ; Bring him, quoth you ? Here’s no knavery, to bring my master to buy a 
ship worth the lading of two or three hundred thousand pounds. Alas, that’s 
nothing ; a trifle, a bauble, Hodge. 

Honor. : The truth is, Firk, that the merchant owner of the ship dares not 
shew his head, and therefore this skipper that deals for him, for the love he 
bears to Hans, offers my master Eyre a bargain in the commodities. He shall 
have a reasonable day of payment ; he may sell the wares by that time, and 
be an huge gainer himself. 

Firk : Yea, but can my fellow Hans lend my master twenty porpentines as an 
earnest penny ? 

IIoDGC : PortegLies, thou wouldst say ; here they be, Firk ; hark, they jingle in 
my pocket like St. Mary Overy’s bells. 

Enter Eyre and Margery. 

Firk : Mum, here come.s my dame and my master. She’ll scold, on my life, for 
loitering this Monday ; but all’s one, let them all say what they can, Mon- 
day’s our holiday. 

Margery ; You sing, Sir Sauce, but I beshrew your heart, 

I fear, for tills your .singing we shall smart. 

Firk : Smart for me, dame ; why, dame, why ? 

Hooon ; Master, I hope you’ll not suffer my dame to take down your journey- 
men. 

Firk ; If she take me down, I’ll take her up ; yea, and take her down too, a 
button-hole lower. 

Eyre : Peace, Firk ; not I, Hodge ; by the life of Pharaoh, by the Lord of Lud- 
gate, by this beard, eveiy hair whereof I value at a king’s ransom, she shall 
not meddle with you. — Peace, you bombast-cotton-candle-quean ; away, 
queen of clubs ; quarrel not with me and my men, with me and my fine 
Firk ; I’ll firk you, if you do. 

Margery : Yea, yea, man, you may use me as you please ; but let that pass. 

Eyre : Let it pass, let it vanish away ; peace 1 Am I not Simon Eyre ? Are not 
these my brave men, brave shoemakers, all gentlemen of the Gentle Graft ? 
Prince am I none, yet am I nobly born, as being the sole son of a shoemaker. 
Away, rubbish ! vanish, melt ; melt like kitchen-stuff. 

Margery : Yea, yea, ’tis well ; I must be called rubbish, kitchen-stuff, for a 
sort of knaves. 

Firk : Nay, dame, you shall not weep and wail in woe for me, Master, I’ll stay 
no longer ; here’s an inventory of my shop-tools. Adieu, master ; Hodge, 
farewell. 

Hodge : Nay, stay, Firk ; thou shalt not go alone. 

Margery : I pray, let them go ; there be more maids than Mawkin, more men 
than Hodge, and more fools than Firk. 

Firk : Foois ? Nails ! if I tarry now, I would my guts might be turned to shoe- 
thread, 

Hodge ; And if I stay, I pray God I may be turned to a Turk, and set in 
Finsbury for boys to shoot at. — Come, Firk. 

Eyre ; Stay, my fine knaves, you arms of my trade, you pillars of my profes- 
sion. What, shall a tittle-tattle’s words make you forsake Simon Eyre ? — 
Avaunt, kitchen-stulf ! Rip, you brown-bread Tannikin ; out of my sight ! 
Move me not 1 Have not I ta’en you from selling tripes in Eastchcap, and 
set you in my shop, and made you hail-fellow with Simon Eyre, the shoe- 
maker ? And now do you deal thus with my journeymen ? Look, you powder- 
beef-quean, on the face of Hodge, here’s a face for a lord. 
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Firk : And here’s a face for any lady in Christendom. 

Eyrh : Ript yon chiUciiing, avaunt ! Boy, bid the tapster of the Boar’s Head 
fill me a dozen cans of beer for my journeymen. 

Firk : A dozen, cans ? O brave ! Hodge, now I’ll stay. 

Eyre [aside to the Boy) ; An the knave fills any more than two, he pays for them. 

[Exit Boy. Aloud.) A dozen cans of beer for my journeymen. [Re-enter Bov.) 
Here, you mad Mesopotamians, wash your livers with this liquor. Where be 
the odd ten ? [Aside] No more, Madge, no more. — Well said. Drink and to 
work ! — What work dost thou, Hodge ? what work ? 

Hodge ; I am a-making a pair of shoes for my lord mayor’s daughter. Mistress 
Rose. 

Firk : And I a pair of shoes for Sybil, my lord’.s maid. I deal with her. 

Eyre ; Sybil ? Fie, defile not thy fine workmanly fingers with the feel of 
kitchen-stufl' and basting-ladles. Ladies of the court, fine ladies, my lads, 
commit their feet to our apparelling ; put gross work to Flans. Yark and 
seam, yark and seam ! 

Firk : For yarking and seaming let me alone, an I come to ’t. 

Hodge : Well, master, all this is from the bias. Do you remember the ship my 
fellow Hans told you of? The skipper and he are botli drinking at the Swan. 
Here be the Portigues to give earnest. If you go through with it, you cannot 
choose but be a lord at least. 

Firk : Nay, dame, if my master prove not a lord, and you a lady, hang me. 

Margery ; Yea, like enough, if you may loiter and tipple thus. 

Firk ; Tipple, dame ? No, we have been bargaining with Skellum Skanderbag : 
can you Dutch spreaken for a ship of silk Cyprus, laden with sugar-candy ? 

Enter the Boy with a velvet coal and an Alderman's gown. Eyre puts them on. 

Eyre ; Peace, Firk ; silence. Tittle-tattle ! Hodge, I’ll go through with it. Here’s 
a seal-ring, and I have sent for a guarded gown and a damask cassock. See 
where it comes ; look here, Maggy ; help me, Firk ; apparel me, Hodge ; 
silk and satin, you mad Philistines, silk and satin. 

Firk : Ha, ha, my master will be as proud as a dog in a doublet, all in beaten 
damask and velvet. 

Eyre ; Softly, Firk, for rearing of the nap, and wearing threadbare my gar- 
ments. Flow dost thou like me, Firk ? How do I look, my fine Hodge ? 

Hodge : Why, now you look like yourself, master. I warrant you, there’s few 
in the city, but will give you the wall, and come upon you with the right 
worshipful. 

Firk : Nails, my master looks like a threadbare cloak new turned and dre.ssed. 
Lord, Lord, to see what good raiment dotli ! Dame, dame, are you not 
enamoured ? 

Eyre ; How say’st thou, Maggy, am I not brisk ? Am I not fine ? 

Margery ; Fine ? By my troth, sweetheart, very fine ! By my troth, I never 
liked thee so well in my life, sweetheart ; but let that pass. I warrant, there 
be many women in the city have not such handsome husbands, but only for 
their apparel ; but let that pass too. 

Re-enter Hans and Skipper. 

Hans : Godden day, mester. Dis be de skipper dat heb de skip van marchan- 
dice ; de commodity ben good ; nempt it, master, nempt it. 
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Eyee : Godamercy, Hans ; welcome, skipper. Where lies this ship of merchan- 
dise ? 

Skipper : Dc skip ben in revere ; dor be van sugar, cyvet, almonds, cambrick, 
and a towsand towsand tings, gota sacrament ; nempl it, mester : ye sal heb 
good copen. 

Fjrk : To him, master ! O sweet master ! O sweet wares ! Prunes, almonds, 
sugar-candy, carrot-roots, turnips, O brave fatting meat ! Let not a man buy 
a nutmeg but your.self. 

Eyre : Peace, Pirk ! Come, skipper, I’ll go aboard with you. — Hans, have you 
made him drink ? 

Skipper : Yaw, yaw, ic heb veale gedrunck. 

Eyre ; Come, Hans, follow me. Skipper, thou shalt have my countenance in the 
city. [Exeunt. 

Firk ; Yaw, heb veale gedrunck, quoth a. They may well be called butter- 
boxe.s, when they drink fat veal and thick beer too. But come, dame, I hope 
you’ll chide us no more. 

Margery : No, faith, Firk ; no, perdy, Hodge. I do feel honour creep upon me, 
and which is more, a certain rising in my flesh ; but let that pass. 

Firk ; Rising in your flesh do you feel, say you ? Ay, you may be with child, 
but why should not ray master feel a rising in his flesh, having a gown and a 
gold ring on ? But you are such a shrew, you’ll soon pull him down. 

M.irgery ; Ha, ha 1 prithee, peace ! Thou mak’st my worship laugh ; but let 
that pass. Come, I’ll go in j Hodge, prithee, go before me ; Firk, follow me. 

Firk : Firk doth follow : Hodge, pass out in state. [Exeunt. 

SCENE It . — London : a Room in Lincoln’s House. 

Enter the Earl of Lincoln and Dodger. 

Lincoln ; How now, good Dodger, what’s the news in France ? 

Dodger ; My lord, upon the eighteenth day of May 
The French and English were prepared to fight ; 

Each side with eager fury gave the sign 
Of a most hot encounter. Five long hours 
Both armies fought together ; at the length 
The lot of victory fell on our sides. 

Twelve thousand of the Frenchmen that day died, 

Four thousand English, and no man of name 
But Captain Hyam and young Ardington, 

Two gallant gentlemen, I knew them well. 

Lincoln : But Dodger, prithee, tell me, in this fight 
How did my cousin Lacy bear himself? 

Dodger : My lord, your cousin Lacy was not there. 

Llycoln : Not there ? 

Dodger ; No, my good lord. 

Lincoln : Sure, thou mistakest. 

I saw him shipped, and a thousand eyes beside 
Were witnesses of the farewells which he gave, 

When I, with weeping eyes, bid him adieu. 

Dodger, take heed. 

Dodger : My lord, I am advised. 

That what I spake is tnie : to prove it so, 

His cousin Askew, that supplied his place, 
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Sent me for him from France, that secretly 
He might convey himself thither. 

Lincoln ; Is’t even so ? 

Dares he so carelessly venture his life 
Upon the indignation of a king ? 

Has he despised my love, and spurned those favours 
Which I with prodigal hand poured on his head ? 

He shall repent his rashness with his soul ; 

Since of my love he makes no estimate. 

I’ll make him wish he had not known my hate. 

Thou hast no other news ? 

Dodger : None else, my lord. 

Lincoln ; None worse I know thou hast.— Procure the king 
To crown his giddy brows with ample honours, 

Send him chief colonel, and all my hope 
Thus to be dashed ! But it’s in vain to grieve, 

One evil cannot a worse [onej relieve. 

Upon my life, I have found out his plot ; 

That old dog. Love, that fawned upon him so. 

Love to that puling girl, his fair-checked Rose, 

The lord mayor’s daughter, hath distracted him, 

And in the fire of that love’s lunacy 

Hatlt he burnt up himself, consumed his credit, 

Lost the king’s love, yea, and I fear, his life, 

Only to get a wanton to his wife, 

Dodger, it is so. 

Dodger i I fear so, my good lord. 

Lincoln ; It is so — nay, sure it cannot be ! 

I am 'at my wits’ end. Dodger ! 

Dodger : Yea, my lord. 

Lincoln : Thou art acquainted with my nephew’s haunts ; 

Spend tills gold for thy pains ; go seek him out ; 

Watch at my loid mayor’s — there if he live, 

Dodger, thou shalt be sure to meet with him. 

Prithee, be diligent. — Lacy, thy name 

Lived once in honour, now [’tis] dead in shame. — 

Be circumspect. [E\'it. 

Dodger : I warrant you, ray lord. [Exit. 

SCENE HI . — London ; a Room in iAc Lord Mayor’s House. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and Master Scott. 

Lord Mayor : Good Master Scott, I have been bold with you, 
To be a witness to a wedding-knot 
Betwixt young Master Hammon and my daughter. 

O, stand aside ; see where the lovers come. 

Enter Master Hammon and Rose. 

Rose : Can it be possible you love me so ? 

No, no, within those eyeballs I espy 
Apparent likelihoods of flattery. 

Pray now, let go my hand. 
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Hammon : Sweet Mistress Rose, 

Misconstrue not my words, nor misconceive 
Of my afi'ection, whose devoted soul 
Swears that I love thee dearer than my heart. 

Rose ; As dear as your own heart ? I judge it right ; 

Men love their hearts best when th’ are out of sight, 

Hammon : I love you, by this hand. 

Rose : Yet hands off now ! 

If flesh be frail, how weak and frail’s your vow ! 

; Then by my life I swear. 

Rose ; Then do not brawl ; 

One quarrel laseth wife and life and all. 

Is not your meaning thus ? 

Hammon : In faith, you jest. 

Rost, : Love loves to sport ; therefore leave love, y’ are best. 

Loro Mayor : What ? square they. Master Scott ? 

.Scott ; Sir, never doubt. 

Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out. 

Hammon : Sweet Rose, be not so strange in fancying me. 

Nay, never turn aside, shun not my sight : 

I am not grown so fond, to fond my love 
On any that shall quit it with disdain ; 

If you will love me, so — if not, farewell. 

Lord Mayor ; Why, how now, lovers, are you both agreed ? 
Hammon ; Yes, faith, my lord. 

Lord Mayor ; ’Tis well, give me your hand. 

Give me yours, daughter. — How now, both pull back ? 

What means this, girl ? 

Rose ; I mean to live a maid, 

Hammon ; (Aside.) But not to die one ; pause, ere that be said. 
Lord Mayor : Will you still cross me, still be obstinate ? 

Hammon : Nay, chide her not, my lord, for doing well ; 

If she can live an happy vii-gin’s life, 

’Tis far more blessed than to be a wife. 

Rose : Say, sir, I cannot : I have made a vow. 

Whoever be my husband, ’tis not you. 

Lord Mayor : Your tongue is quick ; but Master Hammon, know, 
I bade you welcome to another end. 

Hammon : What, would you have me pule and pine and pray, 

With ‘ lovely lady,’ ‘ mistress of my heart,’ 

‘ Pardon your servant,’ and the rhymer play, 

Railing on Cupid and his tyrant’s-dart ; 

Or shall I undertake some martial spoil. 

Wearing your glove at tourney and at tilt. 

And tell how many gallants I unhorsed — 

Sweet, will this pleasure you ? 

Rose : Y ea, when wilt begin ? 

What, love rhymes, man ? Fie on that deadly sin ! 

Loud Mayor : If you will have her. I’ll make her agree. 

Hammon ; Enforced love is worse than hate to me. 

(Aside.) There is a wench keeps shop in the Old Change, 

To her will I ; it is not wealth I seek. 
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I have enough) and will prefer her love 
Before the world. — {Aloud.) My good lord mayor, adieu. 

Old love for me, I have no luck with new. [E.xit. 

Lord Mayor ; Now, mammet, you have well behaved yourself, 

But you shall curse your coyness if I live. — 

Who’s within there ? See you convey your mistress 
Straight to th’ Old Ford ! I’ll keep you straight enough 
’Fore God, I would have sworn the puling girl 
Would willingly accept of Hammon’s love ; 

But banish him, my thoughts ! — Go, niinion, in ! [Exit IfnsR. 

Now tell me. Master Scott, would you have thought 
That Master Simon Eyre, the shoemaker, 

Flad been of wealth to buy such merchandise ? 

Scott : ’Twas well, my lord, your honour and myself 
Grew partners with him ; for your bills of lading 
Shew that Eyre’s gains in one commodity 
Rise at the least to full three thousand pound 
Besides like gain in other merchandise. 

Lord Mayor : Well, he shall spend some of his thousands now. 

For I have sent for him to the Guildhall. 

Enter Eyre. 

See, where he comes. Good morrow, Master Eyre. 

Eyre ; Poor Simon Eyre, my lord, your shoemaker. 

Lord Mayor ; Well, well, it likes yourself to term you so. 

Enter Dodger. 

Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news with you ? 

Dodger ; I’d gladly speak in private to your honour. 

Lord Mayor : You shall, you shall. — Master Eyre and Master Scott, 

I have some business with this gentleman ; 

I pray, let me entreat you to walk before 
To the Guildhall ; I’ll follow presently. 

Master Eyre, I hope ere noon to call you sheriff. 

Eyre : I would not care, my lord, if you might call me King of Spain. — Come, 
Master Scott. ■ [Exeunt Eyre and Scott. 

Lord Mayor : Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news you bring ? 

Dodger : The Earl of Lincoln by me greets your lordship, 

And earnestly requests you, if you can, 

Inform him, where his nephew Lacy keeps. 

Lord Mayor ; Is not his nephew Lacy now in France ? 

Dodger ; No, I assure your lordship, but disguised 
Lurks here in London. 

Lord Mayor : London ? is ’t even so ? 

It may be ; but upon my faith and soul, 

I know not where he lives, or whether he lives : 

So tell my Lord of Lincoln. — Lurks in London ? 

Well, Master Dodger, you perhaps may start him ; 

Be but the means to rid him into France, 

Til give you a dozen angels for your pains : 

So much I love his honour, hate his nephew. 

And, prithee, so inform thy lord from me. 



[Exit Dodger. 


Dodger : I take my leave. 

Lord Mayor : Farewell, good Master Dodger. 

Lacy in London ? 1 dare pawn my life, 

My daughter know.s thereof, and for that cause 
Denied young Master Hammon in his love. 

AVell, 1 am glad I sent her to Old Ford. 

Gods Lord, 'tis late ; to Guildhall I must hie ; 

I know my brethren stay my company. [Exit. 

SCENE IV . — London : a Room in Eyre’s House. 

Enter Firk, Margery, Hans, and Hodge. 

Margery ; Thou goest too fast for me, Roger. O, Firk ! 

Firk : -Ay, forsooth. 

Margery ; I pray thee, run — do you hear ? — run to Guildhall, and learn if my 
husband. Master Eyre, will take tlrat worshipful vocation of Master Sheriff 
upon him. Hie thee, good Firk. 

Firk : Take it ? Well, I go ; an he should not take it, Firk swears to forswear 
him. Yes, fonsooth, I go to Guildhall. 

Margery ; Nay, when ? thou art loo compendious and tedious. 

Firk : O rare, your excellence is full of eloquence. (Aside) How like a new cart- 
wheel iny dame speaks, and she looks like an old musty ale-bottle going to 
scalding.' 

Margery ; Nay, when ? thou wilt make me melancholy. 

Firk : God forbid your worship should fall into that humour ; — I run. [Exit. 
Margery ; Let me see now, Roger and Hans. 

Hodge ; Ay, forsooth, dame — mistress I should say, but the old term so sticks 
to the roof of my mouth, I can hardly lick it off. 

Margery ; Even what thou wilt, good Roger ; dame is a fair name for any 
honest Christian ; but let that pass. How dost thou, Hans ? 

Hans : Mee tanck you, vro. 

Margery ; Well, Hans and Roger, you see, God hath blest your master, and, 
perdy, if ever he comes to be Master Sheriff of London — as we are all mortal 
— you shall see, I will have some odd thing or other in a corner for you : I 
will not be your back-friend ; but let that pass. Hafis, pray thee, tie my shoe. 
Hans ; Yaw, ic sal, vro. 

Margery ; Roger, thou know’st the length of my foot ; as it is none of the 
biggest, so I thank God, it is handsome enough ; prithee, let me have a pair 
of shoes made, cork, good Roger, wooden heel too. 

Hodge ; Y’ou shall. 

Margery ; Art thou acquainted with never a farthingale-maker, nor a French 
hood-maker ? I must enlarge my bum, ha, ha ! How shall I look in a hood, 
1 wonder ! Perdy, oddly, I tliink. 

Hodge [aside) : As a cat out of a pillory. — Very well, I warrant you, mistress. 
Margery ; Indeed, all flesh is grass ; and, Roger, canst thou tell where I may 
buy a good hair ? 

Hodge ; Yes, forsooth, at tlie poulterer’s in Gracious Street. 

Margery : Thou art aii ungracious wag ; perdy, 1 mean a false hair for my 
periwig. 

Hodge ; Why, mistress, the next time I cut my beard, you shall have the 
shavings of it ; but they are all true hairs. 
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Margery ; It is very hot, I must get me a fan or else a mask. 

Hodge {unde) : So you had need, to hide your wicked face. 

Margery : Fie, upon it, how costly this world’s calling is ; perdy, but that it is 
qne of the wonderful works of God, I would not deal with it. Is not Firk come 
yet ? Hans, be not so sad, let it pass and vanish, as iny husband’s worship 
says. 

Hans : Ick bin vrolicke, lot see yow soo. 

Hodge ; Mistress, will you drink a pipe of tobacco ? ' 

Margery : Oh, fie upon it. Roger, perdy ! These filthy tobacco-pipes are the 
most idle slavering baubles that ever I felt. Out upon it ! God bless us, men 
look not like men that use them. 

Enter Rat Pir, being lame. 

Hodge : What, fellow Ralph ? Mistress, look here, Jane’s husband ! Why, how 
now, lame ? Hans, make much of him, he’s a brother of our trade, a good 
workman, and a tall soldier. 

Hans : You be welcome, broder. 

Margery : Perdy, I knew him not. How dost thou, good Ralph ? I am glad to 
see thee well. 

Ralph : I would [to] God you saw me, dame, as well 
As when I went from London into France. 

Margery ; Trust me, I am sorry, Ralph, to see thee impotent. Lord, how the 
wars have made him sunburnt ! The left leg is not well ; ’twas a fair gift of 
God the infirmity took not hold a little higher, considering thou earnest from 
France ; but let that pass, 

Ralph ; I am glad to see you well, and I rejoice 
To hear that God hath blest my master so 
Since my departure. 

Margery ; Yea, truly, Ralph, I thank my Maker ; but let that pass, 

Hodge : And, sirrah Ralph, what news, what news in France ? 

Ralph ; Tell me, good Roger, first, what news in England ? 

How does my Jane ? When didst thou see my wife ? 

Where lives my poor heart ? She’ll be poor indeed, 

Now I want limbs to get whereon to feed. 

Hodge : Limbs ? Hast thou not hands, man ? Thou shalt never see a shoemaker 
want bread, though he have but three fingers on a hand. 

Ralph : Yet all this while I hear not of my Jane. 

Margery : O Ralph, your wife, — perdy, we know not what’s become of her. 
She was here a while, and because she was married, grew more stately than 
became her ; I checked her, and so forth ; away she flung, never returned, nor 
said bye nor bah ; and, Ralph, you know, “ ka me, ka thee.” And so, as I tell 
ye — Roger, is not Firk come yet ? 

Hodge : No, forsooth. 

Margery : And so, indeed, we heard not of her, but I hear she lives in London ; 
but let that pass. If she had wanted, she might have opened her case to me 
or my husband, or to any of my men ; I am sure, there’s not any of them, 
perdy, but would have done her good to his power. Hans, look if Firk be 
come. 

Hans : Yaw, ik sal, vro. [Exit Hans. 

Margery : And so, as I said — but, Ralph, why dost thou weep ? Thou knowe.,t 
that naked we came out of our mother’s womb, and naked we must return ; 
and, therefore, thank God for all things. 
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Hodge : Nn, faith, Jane is a sti-angcr here ; but, Ralph, pull up a good heart, 
I know thou hast one. Thy wife, man, is in London ; one told me, he saw her 
a while ago very brave and neat ; we’ll ferret her out, an London hold her. 

Margery ; Alas, poor soul, he’.s overcome with sorrow ; he does but as I do, 
weep for the loss of any good thing. But, Ralph, get thee in, call for some 
meat and drink, thou shalt find me worshipful towards thee. 

Ralph ; I thank you, dame ; since I want limbs and lands. 

I’ll trust to God, my good friends, and my hands. [Exil. 

Enter Hans and Firk running. 

Firk : Run, good Hans ! O Hodge, O mistress ! Hodge, heave up thine ears ; 
mistrciis, smug up your looks ; on with your best apparel ; my master is 
chosen, my master is called, nay, condemned by the cry of the country to be 
sheriff of the city for this famous year now to come. And time now being, a 
great many men in black gowns were asked for their voices and their hands, 
and my master had all their fists about his ears presently, and they cried ‘ Ay, 
ay, ay, ay,” — and so 1 came away— 

Wherefore without all other grieve 
I do salute you, Mistress Shrieve. 

Hans ; Yaw, my mester is de groot man, de shrieve. 

Hodge ; Did not I tell you, mistress ? Now I may boldly say : Good-morrow 
to your worship. 

Margery : Good-morrow, good Roger. I thank you, my good people all. — 
Firk, hold up thy hand : here’s a threepenny piece for thy tidings. 

Firk : ’Tis but three-half-pence, I think. Yes, ’tis threc-pence, I smell the rose. 

Hodge : But, mistress, be ruled by me, and do not speak so pulingly. 

Firk ; ’Tis her worship speaks so, and not she. No, faith, mistress, speak me in 
the old key ; ” To it, Firk,” “ there, good Firk,” ‘‘ ply your business, Hodge,” 
“ Hodge, with a full mouth,” “ I’ll fill your bellies with good cheer, till they 
cry twang.” 


Enter Eyre wearing a gold chain. 

Hans : Sec, myn iiever broder, heer compt my meester. 

Margery ; W elcome home, Master Shrieve ; I pray God continue you in 
health and wealth. 

Eyre : See here, my Maggy, a chain, a gold chain for Simon Eyre. I shall 
make thee a lady ; here’s a French hood for thee ; on with it, on with it ! 
dress thy brows with this flap of a shoulder of mutton, to make thee look 
lovely. Where be my fine men ? Roger, I’ll make over my shop and tools to 
thee ; Firk, thou shalt be the foreman ; Hans, thou shalt have an hundred 
for twenty. Be as mad knaves as your master Sim Eyi-e hath been, and you 
shall live to be Sheriffs of London. — ^How dost thou like me, Margery ? 
Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. Firk, Hodge, and Hans ! ‘ 

All Three ; Ay, forsooth, what says your worship. Master Sheriff ? 

Eyre : Worship and honour, you Babylonian knaves, fnr the Gentle Craft. 
But I forgot myself, I am bidden by my lord mayor to dinner to Old Ford ; 
he’s gone before, I must after. Come, Madge, on with your trinkets ! Now, 
my true Trojans, ray fine Firk, my dapper Hodge, my honest Hans, some 
device, some odd crotchets, some morris, or such like, for the honour of the 
gentlemen shoemakers. Meet me at Old Ford, you know my ipind. Come, 
Madgy, away. Shut up the shop, knaves, and make holiday. [E,uunt. 
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Firk : O rare ! O brave ! Come, Hodge ; follow me, Hans ; 

We’ll be with them for a morris-dance. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — A Room at Old Ford. 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Rose, Eyre, Margery in a French hood, Sybil, and other 

Servants. 

Lord Mayor ; Trust me, you are as welcome to Old Ford 
As I myself. 

Margery : Truly, I thank your lordship. 

Lord Mayor ; Would our bad cheer were worth the thanks you give. 

Eyre ; Good cheer, my lord mayor, fine cheer ! 

A fine house, fine walls, all fine and neat. 

Lord Mayor : Now, by my troth, I'll tell thee. Master Eyre. 

It does me good, and all my brethren. 

That such a madcap fellow as thyself 
Is entered into our society. 

Margery ; Ay, but, my lord, he must learn now to put on gravity. 

Eyre : Peace, Maggy, a fig for gravity ! When I go to Guildhall in rny scarlet 
gown, I’ll look as demurely as a saint, and speak as gravely as a justice of 
peace ; but now I am here at Old Ford, at my good lord mayor’s house, let 
it go by, vanish, Maggy, I’ll be merry ; away with flip-ilap, these fooleries, 
these gulleries. What, honey ? Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. 
What says my lord mayor ? 

Lord Mayor ; Ha, ha, ha ! I had rather than a thousand pound, 

I had an heart but half so light as yours. 

Eyre ; Why, what should I do, my lord ? A pound of care pays not a dram of 
debt. Hum, let’s be merry, whiles we are young ; old age, sack and sugar 
will steal upon us, ere we be aware. 

Lord Mayor ; It’s well done ; Mistress Eyre, pray give good council 
To my daughter. 

Margery ; I hope, Mistress Rose will have the grace to take nothing that’s bad. 

Lord Mayor ; Pray God she do ; for i’ faith, Mistress Eyre, 

I would bestow upon that peevish girl 
A thousand marks more than I mean to give her 
Upon condition she’d be ruled by me. 

The ape still crosseth me. There came of late 
A proper gentleman of fair revenues, 

Whom gladly I would call [a] son-in-law ; 

But my line cockney would have none of him. 

You’ll prove a coxcomb for it, ere you die ; 

A courtier, or no man must please your eye. 

Eyre ; Be ruled, sweet Rose ; th’ art ripe for a man. Marry not with a boy that 
has no more hair on his face than thou hast on thy cheeks. A courtier ? wash, 
go by 1 stand not upon pishery-pashery : those silken fellows are but painted 
images, outsides, outsides, Rose ; their inner linings are torn, No, my fine 
mouse, marry me with a gentleman grocer like my lord mayor, your father ; 
a grocer is a sweet trade ; plums, plums. Had I a son or daughter should 
marry out of the generation and blood of the shoemakers, he should pack ; 
what, the Gentle Trade is a living for a man through Europe, through the 
world. 

\A noise within of a tabor and a pipe. 
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Lord Mayor : What noise is this ? 

Byre : O lord mayor, a crew of good fellows that for love to your honour 
are come hither with a morris-dance. Gome in, my Mesopotamians, cheerily. 

Enter Hodge, Hans, Ralph, Firk, and other Shoemakers, in a mortis ; after a little 
dancing the Lord Mayor speaks. 

Lord Mayor : Master Eyre, are all these .shoemakers ? 

Eyre : All cordwainers, my good lord mayor. 

Rose (aside) : Flow like my Lacy looks yond’ shoemaker ! 

Hans [aside] : O that I durst but speak unto my love 1 

Lord Mayor ; Sybil, go fetch some wine to make tliese drink. 

You are all welcome. 

All : We thank your lordship. 

[Rose lakes a cup of wine and goes to Hans. 

Rose : For his sake whose fair .shape thou represent’st, 

Good friend, I drink to thee. 

Hans ; Ic bedancke, good frisler. 

M-ARoery : I see, Mistress Rose, you do not waot judgment ; you have drunk 
to the properest man I keep. 

Firk : tlere be some have done their parts to be as proper as he. 

Lord Mayor : Well, urgent business calls me back to London : 

Good fellows, first go in and taste our cheer ; 

And to make merry as you homeward go, 

Spend these two angels in beer at Stratford-Bow. 

Byre ; To these two, my mad lads, Sira Eyre adds another ; then cheerily, 
Firk ; tickle it, Hans, and all for the honour of shoemakers. 

[All go dancing out, 

Lord Mayor : Come, Master Eyre, let’s have your company. [Exeunt, 

Rose ; Sybil, what shall I do ? 

Sybil ; Why, tvhat’s the matter ? 

Rose : That Hans the shoemaker is my love Lacy, 

Disgfuised in that attire to find me out. 

How should I find the means to speak with him ? 

Sybil : What, mistress, never fear ; I dare venture my maidenhead to nothing, 
and that’s great odds, that Hans the Dutchman, when we come to London, 
shall not only see and speak with you, but in spite of all your father’s policies 
steal you away and marry you. Will not this please you ? 

Rose ; Do this, and ever be assured of my love, 

Sybil : Away, then, and follow your father to London, lest your absence cause 
him to suspect something ; 

To-morrow, if my counsel be obeyed, 

I’ll bind you prentice to the Gentle Trade. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IV 

scene I. — A Street in London. 

Jane in a Seamster's shop, working. Enter Master Hammon, muffled ; he stands aloof. 

Mammon ; Yonderks the shop, and there my fair love sits. 

She’s fair and lovely, but she is not mine. 

O, would she were 1 Thrice have 1 courted her. 
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Thrice hath my hand been moistened with her hand, 

Whilst my poor famished eyes do feed on that 
Which made them famish. I am infortunate ; 

I still love one, yet nobody loves me. 

I muse, in other men what women see, 

That I so want ! Fine Mistress Rose was coy, 

And this too curious ! Oh, no, she is chaste. 

And for she thinks me wanton, she denies 
To cheer my cold heart witli her sunny eyes. 

How prettily she works, oh pretty hand ! 

Oh happy work ! It doth me good to stand 
Unseen to see her. Thus I oft have stood 
In frosty evenings, a light burning by her. 

Enduring biting cold, only to eye her. 

One only look hath seemed as rich to me 
As a king’s crown ; such is love’s lunacy. 

Mullled I’ll pass along, and by that try 
Whether she know me. 

Jane : Sir, whal is’t you buy ? 

What is’t you lack, sir, calico, or lawn. 

Fine cambric shirts, or bands, what will you buy ? 

Hammon {aside) : That which thou wilt not sell. 

Faith, yet I’ll try ; 

How do you sell this handkercher ? 

Jane : Good cheap. 

Hammon : And how these ruffs ? 

Jane : Cheap too. 

Hammon : And how this band ? 

Jane ; Cheap too. 

Hammon ; All cheap ; how sell you then this hand ? 

Jane : My hands are not to be sold. 

Hammon ; To be given then ! 

Nay, faith, I come to buy. 

Jane ; But none knows when. 

Hammon ; Good sweet, leave work a litde while ; let’s play. 

Jane : I cannot live by keeping holiday. 

Hammon : I’ll pay you for the time which shall be lost. 

Jane : With me you shall not be at so much cost. 

Hammon : Look, how you wound this cloth, so you wound me. 

Jane : It may be so. 

Hammon ; ’Tis so. 

J.-VNE : What remedy ? 

Hammon ; Nay, faith, you are too coy. 

Jane : Let go my hand. 

Hammon ; I will do any task at your command ; 

I would let go this beauty, were I not 
In mind to disobey you by a power 
That controls kings : I love you ! 

Jane : So, now part. 

Hammon : With hands I may, but never with my heart. 

In faith, I love you. 

Jane ; I believe you do. 

Hammon ; Shall a true love in me breed hate in you ? 
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Jane : I hate you not. 

Hammon : Then you must love. 

Jane : I do. 

What are you better now ? I love not you. 

Hammon ; All this, I hope, is but a woman’s fray, 

That means : come to me, when she cries : away ! 

In earnest, mistress, I do not jest, 

A true chaste lov'e hath entered in my breast. 

I love you dearly, as I love my life, 

I love you as a husband loves a wife ; 

That, and no other love, my love requires. 

Thy wealth, I know, is little ; my desires 

Thirst not for gold. Sweet, beauteous Jane, what’s mine 

Shall, if thou make myself thine, all be thine. 

Say, judge, what is thy sentence, life or death ? 

Mercy or cruelty lies in thy breath. 

Jane : Good sir, I do believe you love me well ; 

For ’tis a silly conquest, silly pride 
For one like you — I mean a gentleman — 

To boast that by his love-tricks he hath brought 
Such and such women to his amorous lure ; 

I think you do not so, yet many do, 

And make it even a very trade to woo. 

I could be coy, as many women be. 

Feed you with sunshine smiles and wanton looks. 

But I detest witchcraft ; say that I 

Do constandy believe you, constant have 

Hammon ; Why dost thou not believe me ? 

Jane : I believe you ; 

But yet, good sir, because I will not grieve you 
With hopes to taste fruit which will never fall, 

In simple truth this is the sum of all : 

My husband lives, at least, I hope he lives. 

Pressed was he to these bitter wars in France ; 

Bitter they are to me by wanting him. 

I have but one heart, and that heart’s his due. 

How can I then bestow the same on you ? 

Whil.st he li»’e.s, his I live, be it ne’er so poor. 

And rather be his wife than a king’s whore. 

Hammon : Chaste and dear woman, I will not abuse thee. 
Although it cost my life, if thou refuse me. 

Thy husband, pressed for France, what was his name ? 
Jane ; Ralph Damporl. 

Hammon : Damport ? — Here’s a letter sent 

From France to me, from a dear friend of mine, 

A gentleman of place ; here he doth write 
Their names that have been slain in every fight. 

Jane : I hope death’s scroll contains not my love’s name. 
Hammon ; Cannot you read ? 

Jane : I can. 

Hammon : Peruse the same. 

To my remembrance such a name I read 
Amongst the rest. See here. 
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Jane : Ay me, he’s dead ! 

He's dead ! if this be true, my dear heart’s slain ! 

Hammon : Have patience, dear love. 

Jane : Hence, hence ! 

Hammon : Nay, sweet Jane, 

Make not poor sorrow proud with these rich tears. 

I mourn thy husband’s death, because thou mourn’st. 

Jane : That bill is forged ; ’tis signed by forgery. 

Hammon ; I’ll bring thee letters sent besides to many. 

Carrying the like report : Jane, ’tis too true. 

Come, weep not : mourning, though it rise from love. 

Helps not the mourned, yet hurts them that mourn. 

Jane : For God’s sake, leave me. 

Hammon : Whither dost thou turn ? 

Forget the dead, love them that ate alive ; 

Flis love is faded, try how mine will thrive. 

Jane : ’Tis now no time for me to think on love. 

FIammon : ’Tis now best time for you to think on love. 

Because your love lives not. 

Jane : Though he be dead. 

My love to him shall not be buried ; 

For God’.s sake, leave me to myself alone. 

Hammon ; ’Twould kill my soul, to leave thee drowned in moan. 

Answer me to my suit, and I am gone ; 

Say to me yea or no. 

Jane ; No. 

Hammon ; Then farewell ! 

One farewell will not serve, I come again ; 

Gome, dry these wet checks ; tell me, faith, sweet Jane, 

Yea or no, once more. 

Jane : Once more I say, no ; 

Once more be gone, I pray ; else will I go. 

Hammon ; Nay, then I will grow rude, by tins white hand. 

Until you change that cold ‘ no ’ ; heie I’ll stand 

Till by your haid heart 

Jane : Nay, for God’s love, peace ! 

My sorrows by your presence more increase. 

Not that you thus are present, but all grief 
Desires to be alone ; therefore in brief 
Thus much I say, and saying bid adieu ; 

If ever I wed man, it shall be you. 

Hammon : O blessed voice ! Dear Jane, I’ll urge no more, 

Tliy breath hath made me rich. 

Jane ; Death makes me poor. [Exetiiit 

SCENE II . — London : a Sheet before Hodge.’s Shop, 

Hodge, at his shop-board, Ralph, Firk, Hans, and a Boy at wotk. 

All : Hey, down a down, derry. 

Hodge ; Well said, my hearts ; ply your work to-day, we loitered yesterday 
to it pell-mell, that we may live to be lord mayors, or aldermen at least. 

Firk ; Hey, down a down, derry. 

Hodge ; Well said, i’ faith ! How say’st thou, Hans, doth not Firk tickle it ? 
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Hans : Yaw, mestcr. 

Firk : Not so neither, my organ-pipe squeaks this inoniing for want of liquor- 
ing. Hey, down a down, dcrry ! 

Hans ; Forward, Firk, tow best un jolly yongster. Hort, ay, mester, ic bid yo, 
cut me un pair vampres vor Mester Jeffre’s boots. 

Hodse : Thou shall, Hans. 

Firk : Master ! 

Hodge : How now, boy ? 

Firk ; Pray, now you are in the cutting vein, cut me out a pair of counterfeits, 
or else my work will not pass current ; hey, down a down ! 

Hodge : Tell me, sirs, are my cousin Mistress Priscilla’s shoes done ? 

Firk : Your cousin ? No, master ; one of your aunts, hang her ; let them alone. 
Ralph : I am in hand with them ; she gave charge that none but I should do 
them for her. 

Firk : Thou do for her ? then ’twill he a lame doing, and that she loves not. 
Ralph, thou might’st have sent her to me, in faith, I would have yearked and 
firked your Priscilla. Hey, down a down, derry. This gear will not hold. 
Hodge ; How say’st thou, Firk, were v/e not merry at Old Ford ? 

Firk : How, merry ? why, our buttocks went jiggy-joggy like a quagmire, 
Well, Sir Roger Oatmeal, if I thought all meal of that nature, I would eat 
nothing but bagpuddiugs. 

Ralph ; Of all good fortunes my fellow Hans had the best. 

Firk : ’Tis true, because Mistress Rose drank to him. 

Hodge ; Well, well, work apace. They say, seven of the aldermen be dead, or 
very .sick. 

Firk : 1 care not. I’ll he none. 

Ralph : No, nor I ; but then my Master Eyre will come quickly to be lord 
mayor. 

Enter Sybil. 

Firk ; Whoop, yonder comes Sybil. 

Hodge ; Sybil, welcome, i’ faith ; and how dost thou, mad wench ? 

Firk ; Syb-whore, welcome to London. 

Sybil : Godamercy, sweet Firk ; good lord, Hodge, what a delicious shop you 
have got ! You tickle it, i’ faith. 

Ralph ; Godamercy, Sybil, for our good cheer at Old Ford. 

Sybil ; That you shall have, Ralph. 

Firk : Nay, by the mass, we had tickling cheer, Sybil ; and how the plague 
dost thou and Mistre.ss Rose and my lord mayor ? I put the women in first. 
Sybil : Well, Godamercy ; but God’s me, I forget myself, where’s Hans the 
Fleming ? 

Firk : Hark, butter-box, now you must yelp out some spreken. 

Hans : Wat begaie you ? Vat vod you, Frister ? 

Sybil : Marry, you must come to my young mistress, to pull on her shoes you 
made last. 

H.ANS : Vare ben your egle fro, vare ben your mistris ? 

Sybil ; Marry, here at our London house in Gornhill. 

Firk : Will nobody serve her turn but Hans ? 

Sybil ; No, sir. Come, Hans, I stand upon needles. 

Hodge : VVhy then, .Sybil, take heed of pricking. 

Sybil : For that let me alone. I have a trick in my budget, Come, Hans. 

H.ans : Yaw, y,aw, ic sail meete yo gane. [Exit Hans and Sybil. 
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Hodoe : Go, Hans, make haste again. Come, who lacks work ? 

Firk : I, mabter, for I lack my breakfast ; ’tis munching-time and past. 

Hodge ; Is’t so ? -why, then leave work, Ralph. To breakfast ! Boy, look to the 
tools. Come, Ralph. ; come, Firk, [Exeunt. 

Enter a Servinc-man. 

SrRViNG-MAN ; Let me see now, the sign of the 
Last in Tower Street. Mass, yonder’s the house. 

What, haw ! who’s within ? 

Enter Ralph. 

Ralph : Who calls there ? What want you, sir ? 

Serving-man : Marry, I would have a pair of shoes made for a gentlewoman 
against to-morrow morning. What, can you do them ? 

Ralph : Yes, sir, you shall have them. But what length’s her foot ? 

Serving-man ; Why, you must make them in all parts like this shoe ; but, at 
any hand, fail not to do them, for the gentlewoman is to be married very 
early in the morning. 

Ralph : How by this shoe must it be made ? by this ? Are you sure, sir, by 
this ? 

Serving-man ; How, by this ? Am I sure, by this ? Art thou m thy wits ? I tell 
thee, I must have a pair of shoes, dost thou raaik me ? a pair of shoes, two 
shoes, made by this very shoe, tins same shoe, against to-morrow morning hy 
four a clock. Dost understand me ? Canst thou do’t. ? 

Ralph : Yes, sir, yes — ay, ay ! — I can do’t. By this shoe, you say ? I should 
know this shoe. Yes, sir, yes, by this shoe, I can do’t. Four a clock, well. 
Whither sliall I bring them ? 

Serving-man ; To the sign of the Golden Ball in Watling Street ; enquire for 
one Master Hamraon, a gentleman, my master. 

Ralph : Yea, sir ; by this shoe, you say ? 

Serving-man ; I say, Master Hamraon at the Golden Ball ; he’s the bride- 
groom, and those shoes are for his bride. 

Ralph ; They shall be done by this shoe ; well, well, Master Hammon at the 
Golden Shoe — I would say, the Golden Ball ; very well, very well. But I pray 
you, sir, where must Master Hamraon be married ? 

Serving-man ; At Saint Faith’s Church, under Paul’s. But what’s that to thee ? 
Prithee, dispatch those shoes, and so farewell. [Exit. 

Ralph : By this shoe, said he. How am I amazed 
At this strange accident ! Upon my life, 

This was the very shoe I gave my wife. 

When I was pressed for France ; since when, alas ! 

I never could hear of her ; ’tis the same, 

And Hammon’s bride no other but my Jane. 

Enter Firk. 

Firk : ’Snails, Ralph, thou hast lost thy part of three pots, a countryman of 
mine gave me to bieakfast. 

Ralph ; I care not ; I have found a better thing. 

Firk ; A thing ? away ! Is it a man’s thing, or a woman’s thing ? 

Ralph ; Firk, dost thou know this shoe ? 

Firk ; No, by my troth ; neither doth that know me ! I have no acquaintance 
with it, ’tis a mere stranger to me. 
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Ralph : Why, then I do ; this shoe, I durst be sworn, 

Once covered the instep of my Jane. 

This is her size, her breadth, thus trod my love ; 

These true-love knots I pricked ; I hold my life. 

By this old shoe I shall find out my wife. 

Firk : Ha, ha 1 Old shoe, that wert new 1 How a murrain came this ague-lit of 
foolishness upon thee ? 

Ralph ; Thus, Firk : even now here came a serving-man ; 

By this shoe would he have a new pair made 
Against to-morrow morning for his mistress, 

Thai’s to be married to a gentleman. 

And why may not this be my sweet Jane ? 

Firk : And why may’st not thou be my sweet ass ? Ha, ha ! 

Ralph : Well, laugh and spare not ! But the truth is this : 

Against to-morrow morning I’ll provide 
A lusty crew of honest shoemakers. 

To watch the going of the bride to church. 

If she prove Jane, I’ll take her in despite 
From Hamraon and the devil, were he by. 

If it be not ray Jane, what remedy ? 

Hereof I am sure, I shall live till I die, 

Although I never with a woman lie. [Exit. 

Firk : Thou lie with a woman, to build nothing but Cripple-gates ! Well, God 
sends fools fortune, and it may be, he may light upon nis matrimony by such 
a device ; for wedding and hanging goes by destiny. [Exit. 

SCENE in . — London •.aRoominthe’Lo^M.A'ion.’sHouseinCornhW, 

Enter Hans and Rose, arm in arm. 

Hans : How happy am I by embracing thee ! 

Oh, I did fear such cross mishaps did reign. 

That I should never see my Rose again. 

Rose : Sweet Lacy, since fair opportunity 
Ofi'ers herself to further our escape. 

Let not too over-fond esteem of me 
Hinder that happy hour. Invent the means. 

And Rose will follow thee through all the world. 

Hans ; Oh, how I surfeit with excess of joy, 

Made happy by thy rich perfection ! 

But since thou pay’st sweet interest to my hopes. 

Redoubling love on love, let me once more 
Like to a hold-faced debtor crave of thee. 

This night to steal abroad, and at Eyre’s house. 

Who now by death of certain aldermen 
Is mayor of London, and my master once. 

Meet thou thy Lacy, where in spite of change. 

Your father’s anger, and mine uncle’s hate. 

Our happy nuptials will we consummate. 

Enter Sybil. 

Sybil ; Oh Cod, what will you do, mistress ? Shift for yourself, your father is 
at hand ! He’s coming, he’s coming 1 Master Lacy, hide yourself in my 
mistress ! For God’s sake, shift for yourselves ! 
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Hans ; Your father come, sweet Rose — what shall I do ? 

Where shall I hide me ? How shall I escape ? 

Rose : A man, and want wit in extremity ? 

Come, come, be Hans still, play the shoemaker. 

Pull on my shoe. 

Enter the Lord Mayor, 

Hans : Mass, and that’s well remembered. 

Sybil ; Here comes your father. 

Hans ; Foreware, metresse, ’tis un good skew, it sal vel dute, or ye sal neit 
betallen. 

Rose : Oh God, it pincheth me ; what will you do ? 

Hans (aside) : Your father’s presence pincheth, not the shoe. 

Lord Mayor : Well done ; fit my daughter well, and she shall please thee well. 
Hans : Yaw, yaw, ick, weit dat well ; forwaie, ’tis un good skoo, ’tis gimait van 
neils leither ; se euer, mine here. 

Enter a Prentice. 

Lord Mayor: I do believe it. — What’s the news with you ? 

Prentice ; Please you, the Earl of Lincoln at the gate 
Is newly ’lighted, and would speak with you. 

Lord Mayor ; The Earl of Lincoln come to speak with me ? 

Well, well, I know his errand. Daughter Rose, 

Send hence your shoemaker, dispatch, have done ! 

Syb, make things handsome ! Sir boy, follow me. [Exit. 

Hans ; Mine unde come ! Oh, what may this portend ? 

Sweet Rose, this of our love threatens an end. 

Rose : Be not dismayed at this ; whate’er befall. 

Rose is thine own. To witness I speak truth. 

Where thou appoint’st the place. I’ll meet with thee. 

I will not fix a day to follow thee. 

But presently steal hence. Do not reply ; 

Love which gave strength to bear my father’s hate, 

Shall now add wings to further our escape. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV . — Another Room in. the same House. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and the Earl of Lincoln. 

Lord Mayor ; Believe me, on my credit, I speak truth : 

Since first your nephew Lacy went to France, 

I have not seen him. It seemed strange to me, 

When Dodger told me that he stayed behind. 

Neglecting the high charge the king imposed. 

Lincoln : Trust me. Sir Roger Oteley, I did think 
Your counsel had given head to this attempt, 

Drawn to it by the love he bears your child. 

Here I did hope to find him in your house ; 

But now I see mine error, and confess. 

My judgment wronged you by conceiving so. 

Lord Mayor : Lodge in my house, say you ? Trust me, my lord, 

I love your nephew Lacy too too dearly, 

So much to wrong his honour ; and he hath done so, 
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That first gave him advice to stay from France. 

To witness I speak truth, I let you know. 

How careful I have been to keep ray daughter 
Free from all conference or speech of him ; 

Not that I scorn your nephew, but in love 
I bear your honour, lest your noble blood 
Should by my mean worth be dishonoured. 

Lincoln (aside) : How far the churl’s longue wanders from his heart ! 

— Well, well. Sir Roger Oteley, I believe you. 

With more than many thanks for the kind love 
So much you seem to bear me. But, my lord. 

Let me recjuest your help to seek my nephew, 

Whom if I find. I’ll straight embark for France. 

So shall your Rose be free, my thoughts at rest, 

And much care die which now lies in my breast. 

Enter Sybil. 

Sybil : Oh Lord ! Help, for God’s sake ! my mistress ; oh, my young mistress ! 
Lord Mayor ; Where is thy mistress ? What’s become of her ? 

Sybil ; She’s gone, she’s lied ! 

Lord Mayor : Gone ! Whither is she fled ? 

Sybil ; I know not, forsooth ; she’s fled out of doors with Hans the shoemaker ; 

1 saw them scud, scud, scud, apace, apace ! 

Lord Mayor : Which way ? What, John ! Where be my men ? Which way ? 
Sybil : I know not, an it please your worship. 

Lord Mayor ; Fled with a shoemaker ? Can this be true ? 

Sybil : Oh Lord, sir, as true as God’s in Heaven. 

Lincoln (aside) : Her love turned shoemaker ? I am glad of this. 

Lord Mayor : A Fleming butter-box, a shoemaker ! 

Will she forget her birth, requite my care 

With such ingratitude ? Scorned she young Hammon 

To love a honnikin, a needy knave ? 

Well, let her fly, I’U not fly after her, 

Let her starve, if she will ; she’s none of mine. 

Lincoln : Be not so cruel, sir. 

Fn^er Firk wilA shoes. 

Sybil (aside) ; I am glad, she’s ’scaped. 

Lord Mayor : I’ll not account of her as of ray child. 

Was there no better object for her eyes 
But a foul drunken lubber, swiU-belly, 

A shoemaker ? That’s brave ! 

Firk : Yea, forsooth ; ’tis a very brave shoe, and as fit as a pudding. 

Lord Mayor : How now, what knave is this ? From whence comest thou ? 

Firk ; No knave, sir. I am Firk the shoemaker, lusty Roger’s chief lusty journey- 
man, and I come hither to take up the pretty leg of sweet Mistress Rose, and 
thus hoping your worship is in as good health, as I was at the making hereof, 
I bid you farewell, yours, Firk. 

Lord hlAYOR : Stay, stay. Sir Knave ! 

Lincoln : Come hither, shoemaker ! 

Firk : ’Tis happy the knave is put before the shoemaker, or else I would not 
have vouclisafed to come back to you. I am moved, for I stir. 

Lord Mayor ; My lord, this villain calls us knaves by craft. 
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Firk : Then ’tis by tlie Gentle Graft, and to call one knave gently, is no harm. 
Sit your worship merry ! [Aside to Sybil.] Syb, your young mistress — I’ll so 
bob them, now my Master Eyre is lord mayor of London. 

Lord Mayor : TeU me, sirrah, whose man are you ? 

Firk : I am glad to see your worship so merry. I have no maw to this gear, no 
stomach as yet to a red petticoat. [Pointing to Sybil. 

Lincoln ; He means not, sir, to woo you to his maid. 

But only doth demand whose man you are. 

Firk : I sing now to the tune of Rogero. Roger, ray fellow, is now my master. 

Lincoln : Sirrah, know’st tliou one Hans, a shoemaker ? 

Firk : Hans, shoemaker ? Oh yes, stay, yes, I have him. I tell you what, I 
speak it in secret ; Mistress Rose and he are by this time — no, not so, but 
shortly are to come over one another with ‘ Can you dance the shaking of 
the sheets ? ’ It is that Hans — [aside.) I’ll so gull these diggers ! 

Lord Mayor : Know’st thou, then, where he is ? 

Firk : Yes, forsooth ; yea, marry 1 

Lincoln : Canst thou, in sadness ? 

Firk : No, forsooth ; no, marry ! 

Lord Mayor : Tell me, good honest fellow, where he is, 

And thou shall see what I’ll bestow of thee. 

Firk : Honest fellow ? No, sir ; not so, sir ; my profession is the Gentle Craft ; 
I care not for seeing, I love feeling ; let me feel it here ; aurium tenus, ten 
pieces of gold ; genuum terms, ten pieces of silver ; and then Firk is your man 
— (aside) in a new pair of stretchers. 

Lord Mayor : Here is an angel, part of thy reward, 

Wliich I will give thee ; tell me where he is. 

Firk : No point ! Shall I betray my brother ? no ! Shall I prove Judas to Hans ? 
no ! Shall I cry treason to my corporation ? no, I shall be firked and yerked 
then. But give me your angel ; your angel shall tell you. 

Lincoln ; Do so, good fellow ; ’tis no hurt to thee. 

Firk : Send simpering Syb away. 

Lord Mayor ; Huswife, get you in. [JJ.rii Sybil. 

Firk : Pitchers have ears, and maids have wide mouths ; but for Hauns- 
prauns, upon my word, to-raorrow morning he and young Mistress Rose go 
to this gear, they shall be married together, by this rush, or else turn Firk 
to a firkin of butter, to tan leather withal. 

Lord Mayor : But art thou sure of this ? 

Firk : Am I sure that Paul’s steeple is a handful higher than London Stone, 
or that the Pissing-Conduit leaks nothing but pure Mother Bunch ? Am I 
sure I am lusty Firk ? God’s nails, do you tliink I am so base to gull you ? 

Lincoln ; Where are they married ? Dost thou know the church ? 

Firk : I never go to church, but I know the name of it ; it is a swearing church 
— stay a while, ’tis — Ay, by the mass, no, no, — 'tis — Ay, by my troth, no, nor 
that ; ’tis — Ay, by my faith, that, that, ’tis. Ay, by my Faith’s Church under 
Paul’s Cross. There they shall be knit like a pair of stockings in matrimony ; 
there they’ll be income. 

Lincoln ; Upon my life, my nephew Lacy walks 
In the disguise of this Dutch shoemaker. 

Firk ; Yes, forsooth. 

Lincoln. : Doth he not, honest fellow ? 

Firk ; No, forsooth ; I think Hans is nobody but Hans, no spirit. 

Lord Mayor : My mind misgives me now, 'tis so, indeed. 

Lincoln : My cousin speaks the language, knows the trade. 
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Lord Mayor : Let me request your company, my lord ; 

Your honourable presence may, no doubt. 

Refrain their headstrong rashness, when myself 
Going alone perchance may be o’erborne. 

Shall I request this favour ? 

Lincoln : This, or what else. 

Firk ; Then you must rise betimes, for they mean to fall to their “ hey-pass and 
repas.s,” “ pindy-pandy, which hand will you have,” very early. 

Lord Mayor : My care shall every way equal their haste. 

This night accept your lodging in my house. 

The earlier shall we stir, and at Saint Faith’s 
Prevent this giddy hare-brained nuptial. 

This traffic of hot love .shall yield cold gains : 

They ban our loves, and we’ll forbid dieir banns. [Exit. 

Lincoln ; At Saint Faith’s Church thou say’st ? 

Firk : Yes, by my troth. 

Lincoln : Be secret, on thy life. [Exit. 

Firk : Yes, when I kiss your wife ! Ha, ha, here’s no craft in the Gentle Graft. 

I came hither of purpose with shoes to Sir Roger’s worship, whilst Rose, his 
daughter, be cony-catched by Hans. Soft now ; these two gulls will be at 
Saint Faith’s Church to-morrow morning, to take Master Bridegroom and 
Mistress Bride napping, and they, in the meantime, .shall chop up the matter 
at the Savoy. But the hc.st sport is. Sir Roger Oteley will find my fellow lame 
Ralph’s wife going to marry a gentleman, and then he’ll stop her instead of 
his daughter. Oh, brave ! there will be fine lidding sport. Soft now, what 
have I to do ? Oh, I Itnow ; now a mess of shoemakers meet at the Woolsack 
in Ivy Lane, to cozen my gentleman of lame Ralph’s wife, that’s true. 

Alack, alack ! 

Girls, hold out tack ! 

For now smocks for this jumbUng 

Shall go to wrack. [Exit. 

ACT V 

SCENE I . — A Room in Eyre’s House. 

Enter Eyre, Margery, Hans, and Rose. 

Eyre : This is the morning, then, say, my bully, my honest Hans, is it not ? 
Hans ; This is the morning that must make us hvo happy or miserable ; there- 
fore, if you 

Eyre, ; Away with thae ifs and ans, Hans, and these et caeteras ! By mine 
honour, Rowland Lacy, none but the king shall wrong thee. Come, fear 
nothing, am not I Sim Eyre ? Is not Sim Eyre lord mayor of London ? Fear 
nothing, Rose : let them all say what they can ; dainty, come thou to me — 
laughest thou ? 

Margery : Good ray lord, stand her friend in wliat thing you may. 

Eyre ; Why, my sweet Lady Madgy, think you Simon Eyre can forget his fine 
Dutch journeyman ? No vah ! Fie, I scorn it, it shall never be cast in my 
teeth, that I was unthankful. Lady Madgy, thou had’st never covered thy 
Saracen’s head with this French flap, nor loaden thy bum with this.farthin- 
gale (’tis trash, trumpery, vanity) ; Simon Eyre had never walked in a red 
petticoat, nor worea chain of gold, but for my fine journeyman’s Portigues. — 
And shall I leave him ? No ! Prince am I none, yet bear a princely mind. 
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Hans ; My lord, ’tis time for us to part from hence. 

Eyre ; Lady Madgy, Lady Madgy, take two or three of my pie-crust-eatcrs, 
my buff-jerkin varlets, that do walk in black gowns at Simon Eyre’s 
heels ; take them, good Lady Madgy ; trip and go, my brown queen of 
periwigs, with my delicate Rose and my jolly Rowland to the Savoy ; see 
them linked, countenance the marriage ; and when it is done, cling, cling 
together, you Hamborow turtle-doves. I’ll bear you out, come to Simon 
Eyre ; come, dwell with me, Hans, thou shalt eat minced-pies and march- 
pane. Rose, away, cricket ; trip and go, my Lady Madgy, to the Savoy ; 
Hans, wed, and to bed ; kiss, and away ! Go, vanish 1 
Margery ; Farewell, my lord. 

Rose ; Make haste, sweet love. 

Margery ; She’d fain the deed were done. 

Han.s ; Gome, ray sweet Rose ; faster than deer we’ll run. [Exeunt all but Eyre. 
Eyre : Go, vanish, vanish ! Avaunt, I .say 1 By the Lord of Ludgate, it’s a mad 
life to be a lord mayor ; it's a stirring life, a fine life, a velvet life, a careful life. 
Well, Simon Eyre, yet set a good face on it, in the honour of Saint Hugh. 
Soft, the king this day comes to dine with me, to ace my new buildings ; his 
majesty i.s welcome, he shall have good cheer, delicate cheer, princely cheer. 
This day, my fellow prentices of London come to dine with me too ; tliey 
shall have fine cheer, gentlemanlike cheer. I promised the mad Cappado- 
cians, when we all served at the Conduit together, that if ever I came to be 
mayor of London, I would feast them all, and TU do ’t, I’ll do ’t, by the life 
of Pharaoh ; by thus beard, Sim Eyre will be no flincher. Besides, I have pro- 
cured that upon every Shrove Tuesday, at the sound of the pancake bell, my 
fine dapper Assyriau lads shall clap up their shop windows, and away. This 
is the day, and this day they shall do ’t, they shall do ’t. 

Boys, that day are you free, let masters care, 

And prentices shall pray for Simon Eyre. [Exit. 

SCENE II . — A Street near St. Faith’s Church. 

Enter Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and five or six Shoemaicers, all ivith cudgels or such 

weapons. 

Hodge ; Come, Ralph ; stand to it, Firk. My masters, as we are the brave 
bloods of the shoemakers, heirs apparent to Saint Hugh, and perpetual bene- 
factors to all good fellows, thou shalt have no wrong ; were Hanunon a king 
of spades, he should not delve in tliy close without diy sufferance. But tell me, 
Ralph, art thou sure 'tis thy wife ? 

Ralph ; Am I sure this is Firk ? This morning, when I stroked on her shoes, 
I looked upon her, and she upon me, and sighed, asked me if ever I knew 
one Ralph. Yes, said I. For his sake, said she — tears standing in her eyes 
— and for thou art somewhat like him, spend this piece of gold. I took it ; 
my lame leg and my travel beyond sea made me unknown. All is one for 
that ; I luiow she’s mine. 

Firk ; Did she give thee this gold ? O glorious glittering gold ! She’s thine own, 
’tis thy wife, and she loves tliee ; for I’ll stand to ’t, there’s no woman will 
give gold to any man, but she thinks better of him, than she thinks of them 
she gives silver to. And for Hammon, neither Hammon nor hangman shall 
wrong thee in London. Is not oul old master Eyre, lord mayor ? Speak, my 
hearts. 

All ; Yes, and Hammon shall know it to his cost. 
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Enter Hammon, his Serving-man, Jane, and others. 

Hodge : Peace, my bullies ; yonder they come. 

Ralph : Stand to’t, my hearts. Firk, let me speak first. 

Hodge : No, Ralph, let me. — ^tlammon, whither away so early ? 

Hammon : Unmannerly, rude slave, what’s that to thee ? 

Firk ; To him, sir 1 Yes, sir, and to me, and others. Good-morrow, Jane, how 
dost thou? Good Lord, how the world is changed with you ! God be thanked 1 
Hammon : Villains, hands off ! How dare you touch my love ? 

All the Shoeuahers : Villains ? Down with them ! Cry clubs for prentices ! 
Hodge : Hold, my hearts ! Touch her, Hammon ? Yea, and more than that : 
we’ll carry her away with us. My masters and gentlemen, never draw your 
bird-spits ; shoemakers arc steel to the back, men every inch of them, all 
spirit. 

Those op Hammon’s side ; Well, and what of all this ? 

Hodge : I’ll show you.— Jane, dost thou know this man ? ’Tis Ralph, I can tell 
thee : nay, ’tis he in faith, though he be lamed by the wars. Yet look not 
strange, but run to him, fold him about the neck and kiss him. 

Jane : Lives then my husband ? Oh God, let me go, 

Let me embrace my Ralph. ' 

Hammon: What means my Jane ? 

Jane : Nay, what meant you, to tell me he was slain ? 

Hammon ; [O] pardon me, dear love, for being misled. 

(To Ralph.) ’Twas rumoured here in London, thou wert dead. 

FniK ; Thou seest he lives. Lass, go, pack home with him, Now, Master Ham- 
mon, where’s your mistress, your wife ? 

Serving-man : ’Swounds, master, fight for her ! Will you thus lose her ? 
Shoemakers : Down with that creature ! Clubs 1 Down with him 1 
Hodge ; Hold, hold 1 

HAiiMON : Hold, fool 1 Sira, he shall do no wrong. Will my Jane leave me thus, 
and break her faith ? 

Firk : Yea, sir ! She must, sir 1 She shall, sir ! What then ? Mend it 1 
Hodge : Hark, fellow Ralph, follow my counsel : set the wench in the midst, 
and let her choose her man, and let her be his woman, 

Jane : Whom should I choose ? Whom should my thoughts affect 
But him whom Heaven hath made to be my love ? 

Thou art my husband, and these humble weeds 
Make thee more beautiful than all his wealth. 

Therefore, I will but put off his attire, 

Returning it into the owner’s hand, 

And after ever be thy constant wife. 

Hodge ; Not a rag, Jane ! The law’s on our side ; he that sows in another man’s 
ground, forfeits his harvest. Get thee home, Ralph j follow him, Jane ; he 
shall not have so much as a busk-point from thee. 

Firk ; Stand to that, Ralph ; the appurtenances are thine own. Hammon, look 
not at her ! 

Serving-man : O, ’swounds, no ! 

Firk : Blue coat, be quiet, wc’Il give you a new livery else ; we’ll make Shrove 
Tuesday Saint George’s Day for you. Look not, Hammon, leer not ! I’ll firk 
you ! For thy head now, [not] one glance, one sheep’s eye, anything, at her ! 
Touch not a rag, lest I and my brethren beat you to clouts. 

Serving-man : Come, Master Hammon, there’s no striving here. 

Hammon ; Good fellows, hear me speak ; and, honest Ralph, 

Whom 1 have injured most by loving Jane, 
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Mark what I offer thee ; here in fair gold 
Is twenty pound, I’ll give it for thy Jane : 

If this content thee not, thou shall have more. 

Hodge : Sell not thy wife, Ralph ; make her not a whore. 

Hammon : Say, wilt thou freely cease thy claim in her. 

And let her be my wife ? 

All the Shoemakers : No, do not, Ralph. 

Ralph ; Sirrah Hammon, Hammon, dost thou think a shoemaker is so base to 
be a bawd to his own wife for commodity ? Take thy gold, choke with it ! 
Were I not lame, I would make thee eat thy words. 

Firk : A shoemaker sell his flesh and blood ? Oh, indignity ! 

Hodge : Sirrah, take up your pelf, and be packing. 

Hammon : I will not touch one penny, but in lieu 
Of that great wrong I ofl'ered thy Jane, 

To Jane and thee I give that twenty pound. 

Since I have failed of her, during my life, 

I vow, no woman else shall be my wife. 

Farewell, good fellows of the Gentle Trade : 

Your morning mirth my mourning day hath made. [Sxit. 

Firk (to the Servinq-man) : Touch the gold, creature, if you dare ! Y’are best 
be trudging. Here, Jane, take thou it. Now let’s home, my heart?, 

Hodge ; Stay ! Who comes here ? Jane, on again with thy mask ! 

Enter the Earl of LmooLN, the Lord Mayor, and Servants. 

Lincoln : Yonder’s the lying varlct mocked us so. 

Lord Mayor ; Come hither, sirrah ! 

Firk : I, sir ? I am sirrah ? You mean me, do you not ? 

Lincoln : Where is my nephew married ? 

Firk ; Is he married ? God give him joy, I am glad of it. They have a fair'day, 
and the sign is in a good planet. Mars in Venus. 

Lord Mayor ; Villain, thou toldst me that my daughter Rose 
This morning should be married at Saint Faith’s ; 

We have watched there these three hours at the least. 

Yet see we no such thing, 

Firk ; Truly, I am sorry for ’t ; a bride’s a pretty thing, 

Hodge ; Come to the purpose. Yonder’s the bride and bridegroom you look for, 
I hope. Though you be lords, you are not to bar by your authority men from 
women, are you ? 

Lord Mayor ; See, see, my daughter’s masked. 

Lincoln : True, and my nephew. 

To hide his guilt, [now] counterfeits him lame. 

Firk ; Yea, truly ; God help the poor couple, they are lame and blind. 

Lord Mayor ; I’ll ease her blindness. 

Lincoln : I’ll his lameness cure. 

Firk (aside to the Shoemaklrs) : Lie down, sirs, and laugh ! My fellow Ralph is 
taken for Rowland Lacy, and Jane for Mistress Damask Rose. This is all my 
knavery. 

Lord Mayor : What, have I found you, minion ? 

Lincoln : O base wretch 1 

Nay, hide thy face, the horror of thy guilt 
Can hardly be washed off. Where are thy powers ? 

What battles have you made ? O yes, I see, 

Thou fought’st with Shame, and Shame hath conquered thee. 

This lameness will not serve. 
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Lord Mayor : Unmask yourself. 

Lincoln : Lead home your daughter. 

Lord Mayor ; Take your nephew hence. 

Ralph : Hence ! ’Swounds, what mean you ? Are you mad ? I hope you can- 
not enforce my wife from me. Where’s Hammon ? 

Lord Mayor : Your wife ? 

Lincoln : What Hammon ? 

Ralph : Yea, my wife ; and, therefore, the proudest of you that lays hands on 
her first, ITl lay my crutch ’cross his pate. 

Risk ; To him, lame Ralph ! Here’s brave .sport ! 

Ralph : Rose call you her ? Why, her name is Jane. Look here else ; do you 
know her now ? [Unmasking Jane. 

Lincoln ; Is this your daughter ? 

Lore Mayor ; No, nor this your nephew. 

My Lord of Lincoln, we are both abused 
By this base, crafty varlet. 

Rirk : Yea, forsooth, no varlet ; forsooth, no base ; forsooth, I am but me.'in 
no crafty neither, but of the Gentle Graft. 

Lord Mayor : Where is my daughter Rose ? Where is my child ? 

Lincoln : Where Is my nephew Lacy married ? 

Riiut ; Why, here is good laced mutton, as I promised you. 

Lincoln ; Villain, I’ll have thee punished for this wrong, 

PiRK : Punish the journeyman villain, but not the journeyman shoemaker. 

Enter Dodger. 

Dodger : My lord, I come to brmg unwelcome news. 

Your nephew Lacy and your daughter Rose 
Early this morning wedded at the Savoy, 

None being present but the lady mayoress. 

Besides, I learnt among the officers, 

The lord mayor vow-s to stand in their defence 
’Gainst any that shall seek to cross the match. 

Lincoln : Dares Eyre the shoemaker uphold the deed ? 

Eire : Yes, sir, shoemakers dare stand in a woman’s quarrel, I Warrant you, as 
deep as another, and deeper too. 

Dodger : Besides, his grace to-day dines with the mayor ; 

Who on his knees humbly intends to fall 
And beg a pardon for your nephew’s fault. 

Lincoln : But I’ll prevent him ! Come, Sir Roger Oteley ; 

The king will do us justice in this cause. 

Howe’er their hands have made them man and wife, 

I will disjoin the match, or lose my life. [Exeunt. 

Firk : Adieu, Monsieur Dodger ! Farewell, fools 1 Ha. ha 1 Oh, if they had 
stayed, I would have so lambed them with flouts ! O heart, my codpiece- 
point is ready to fly in pieces every time I think upon Mistress Rose ; but let 
that pas.s, as my lady mayoress says. 

Hodoe ; This matter is answered. Gome, Ralph ; home with thy wife. Come, 
my fine shoemakers, let’s to our master’s, the new lord mayor, and there 
swagger this .Shrove Tuesday. I’ll promise you wine enough, for Madge 
keeps the cellar. 

All ; O rare ! Madge is a good wench. 

Firk : And I’ll promise you meat enough, for simp’ring Siuaii keeps the larder. 
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I’ll lead you to victuals, my brave soldiers ; follow your captain. O brave ! 
Hark, hark 1 [Bell rings. 

All : The pancake-bell rings, tlie pancake-bell I Trilill, my hearts ! 

FiRK ; O brave ! O sweet bell ! O delicate pancakes ! Open the doors, my 
hearts, and shut up the windows ! keep in the house, let out the pancakes ! 
Oh, rare, my hearts ! Let’s march together for the honour of Saint Hugh tO' 
the great new hall in Gracious Street-corner, which our master, the new lord! 
mayor, hath built. 

Ralph ; O the crew of good fellows that will dine at my lord mayor’s cost 
to-day ! 

Hodge : By the Lord, my lord mayor is a most brave man. How shall prentices 
be bound to pray for him and the honour of the gentlemen shoemakers ! Let’s 
feed and be fat with my lord’s bounty. 

Firk : O musical bell, still ! O Hodge, O my brethren ! There’s cheer for the 
heavens : venison-pasties walk up and down piping hot, like sergeants ; beef 
and brewis comes marching in dry-fats, fritters and pancakes come trowling 
in in whecl-barrows ; hens and oranges hopping in porters’-baskets, collops 
and eggs in scuttles, and tarts and custards come quavering in in malt- 
shovels. 

Bnler more Prentices. 

All : Whoop, look here, look here ! 

Hodge : How now, mad lads, whither away so fast ? 

First Prentice : Whither ? Why, to the great new hall, know you not why ? 
The lord mayor hath bidden all the prentices in London to breakfast tliis 
morning. 

All : Oh, brave shoemaker, oh, brave lord of incomprehensible good fellow- 
ship ! Whoo ! Hark you ! The pancake-bell rings. [Cast tip caps. 

F«k ; Nay, more, my hearts ! Every Shrove Tuesday is our year of jubilee ; 
and when the pancake-bell rings, we arc as free as my lord mayor ; we may 
shut up our shops, and make holiday. I’ll have it called Saint Hugh’s 
Holiday. 

All : Agreed, agreed ! Saint Hugh’s Holiday. 

Hodge : And this shall continue for ever. 

All ; Oh, brave ! Come, come, my hearts ! Away, away ! 

Fisk ; O eternal credit to us of the Gentle Graft ! March fair, my hearts ! Oh, 
rare ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. — A Street in London. 

Enter the King and his Train over the stage. 

King : Is our lord mayor of London such a gallant ? 
Nobleman : One of the merriest madcaps in your land. 
Your grace will think, when you behold the man 
He’s rather a wild ruffian than a mayor. 

Yet thus much I’ll ensure your majesty. 

In all his actions that concern hi? state. 

He is as serious, provident, and wise. 

As full of gravity amongst the grave. 

As any mayor hath been these many years. 

King : I am with child, till I behold this huff-cap. 

But all my doubt is, when we come in presence, 

His madness will be dashed clean out of countenance. 
Nobleman : It may he so, my liege. 
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King : Which to prevent 

Let some one give him notice, *tis our pleasure 
That he put on his wonted merriment. 

Set forward ! 

Ant, : On afore ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— /I Great Hall. 

Enter Eyre, Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and other Shoemakers, all with napkins on 

their shoulders. 

Eyre ; Come, my fine Hodge, my jolly gentlemen shoemakers ; soft, where be 
these cannibals, these varlets, my officers ? Let them all walk and watt upon 
my brethren ; for my meaning is, that none but shoemakers, none but the 
livery of my company shall in their satin hoods wait upon the trencher of my 
sovereign. 

Firk ; O my lord, it will be rare ! 

Eyre ; No more, Firk ; come, lively ! Let your fellow prentices want no cheer ; 
let wine be plentiful as beer, and beer as water. Hang these penny-pinching 
fathers, that craoa wealth in innocent lambskins. Rip, knaves, avaunt ! Look 
to my guests ! 

Hodge ; My lord, we are at our wits’ end for room ; those hundred tables will not 
feast the fourth part of them. 

Eyre ; Then cover me those hundred tables again, and again, till all my jolly 
prentices be feasted. Avoid, Hodge ! Run, Ralph ! Frisk about, my nimble 
Firk 1 Carouse me fathom-healths to the honour of the shoemakers. Do they 
drink lively, Hodge ? Do they tickle it, Firk ? 

Firk ; Tickle it ? Some of them have taken their liquor standing so long that 
they can stand no longer ; but for meat, they would eat it, an they had it. 
Eyre ; Want they meat ? Where’s this swag-belly, this greasy kitchenstuff cook ? 
Call the varlet to me ! Want meat ? Firk, Hodge, lame Ralph, run, my tall 
men, beleaguer the shambles, beggar all Eastchcap, serve me whole oxen 
in chargers, and let sheep whine upon the tables like pigs for want of good 
fellows to cat them. Want meat ? Vanish, Firk ! Avaunt, Hodge ! 

Hodge : Your lordship mistakes my man Firk ; he means, their bellies want 
meat, not the boards ; for they have drunk so much, they can eat nothing. 

Enter Hans, Rose, and Margery. 

Margery ; Where is my lord ? 

Eyre : How now. Lady Madgy ? 

Margery ; The king’s most excellent majesty is new corac ; he sends me for thy 
honour ; one of his most worshipful peers bade me tell thou must be merry, 
and so forth ; but let that pass. 

Eyre : Is my sovereign come ? Vanish, ray tall shoemakers, my nimble 
brethren ; look to my guests, the prentices. Yet stay a little 1 How now, 
Hans ? How looks my little Rose ? 

Hans : Let me request you to remember me. 

I know, your honour easily may obtain 
Free pardon of the king for me and Rose, 

And reconcile me to ray uncle’s grace. 

Eyre : Have done, ray good Hans, my honest journeyman ; look cheerily ! I’ll 
fall upon both my knees, till they be as hard as horn, but I’ll get thy pardon. 
Margery : Good my lord, have a cate what you speak to his grace. 
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Evre : Away, you Islington whitepot ! hence you hopperarse ! you barley- 
pudding, full of maggots ! you broiled carbonado ! avaunt, avaunt, avoid, 
Mephistophilus ! Shall Sim Eyre learn to speak of you. Lady Madgy ? 
Vanish Mother Miniver-cap ; vanish, go, trip and go ; meddle with your 
partlets and your pishery-pashery, your flewes and your whirligigs ; go, 
rub, out of mine alley ! Sim Eyre knows how to speak to a Pope, to Sultan 
Soliman, to Tamburlalne, an he were here, and shall I melt, shall I droop 
before my sovereign? No, 'come, my Lady Madgy ! Follow me, Hans ! 
About your business, my frolic free-booters ! Firk, frisk about, and about, 
and about, for the honour of mad Simon Eyre, lord mayor of London. 

Firk : Hey, for the honour of the shoemakers. [Exeunt. 

SCENE v. — An Open Tard before the Hall. 

A long flourish, or two. Enter the King, Nobles, Eyre, Margery, Lacy, Rose. 

Lacy and Rose kneel. 

King : Well, Lacy, though the fact was very foul 
Of your revolting from our kingly love 
And your own duty, yet we pardon you. 

Rise both, and. Mistress Lacy, thank my lord mayor 
For your young bridegroom herc. 

Eyre ; So, my dear liege, Sim Eyre and my brethren, the gentlemen shoe- 
makers, shall set your sweet majesty’s image cheek by jowl by Saint Hugh 
for this honour you have done poor Simon Eyre. I beseech your grace, 
pardon my rude behaviour ; I am a handicraftsman, yet my heart is without 
craft ; I would be sorry at my soul, that my boldness should offend my king. 

King : Nay, I pray thee, good lord mayor, be even as merry 
As if thou wert among thy shoemakers ; 

It does me good to see thee in this humour. 

Eyre : Say’st thou me so, my sweet Dioclesian ? Then, humph ! Prince am I 
none, yet am I princely born. By the Lord of Ludgate, my leige. I’ll be as 
merry as a pie. 

King ; Tell me, in faith, mad Eyre, how old thou art. 

Eyre ; My liege, a very boy, a stripling, a younker ; you see not a white hair 
on my head, not a grey in this beard. Every hair, I assure thy majesty, that 
sticks in this beard, Sim Eyre values at the King of Babylon’s ransom, Tamar 
Cham’s beard was a rubbing brush to ’t : yet I’ll shave it oif, and stuff tennis- 
balls with it, to please my bully king, 

Kmo : But all this while I do not know your age. 

Eyre : My liege, I am six and fifty year old, yet I can cry humph ! with a 
sound heart for the honour of Saint Hugh. Mark this old wench, my king : 
I danced the shaking of the sheets with her six and thirty years ago, and yet 
I hope to get two or three young lord mayors, ere I die. I am lusty stiU, 
Sim Eyre still. Care and cold lodging brings white hairs. My sweet Majesty, 
let care vanish, cast it upon thy nobles, it will make thee look always young 
like Apollo, and cry humph ! Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. 

King : Ha, ha ! 

Say, Cornwall, didst thou ever see his like ? 

Cornwall : Not I, my lord. 

Enter the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Mayor. 

King : Lincoln, what news with you ? 
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Lincoln : My gracious lord, have care unto yourself, 

For there are traitors here. 

All : Traitors ? Where ? Who ? 

Evre ; Traitors in my house ? God forbid ! Where be my officers ? I’ll .spend my 
soul, ere my king feel harm. 

King ; Wheie is the traitor, Lincoln? 

Lincoln ; Here he stands. 

King : Cornwall, lay hold on Lacy ! — Lincoln, sjieak, 

What canst thou lay unto thy nephew’s charge ? 

Lincoln : This, my dear liege : your grace, to do me honour. 

Heaped on the head of this degenerous boy 
Dcsertless favours ; you made choice of him, 

T'o he commander over powers in France. 

But he 

Kino : Good Lincoln, prithee, pause a while I 

Kven in thine eyCiS I read what thou wouldst speak. 

I know how Lacy did neglect our love. 

Ran himself deeply, in the higliesl degree, 

Into vile treason 

Lincoln ; Is he not a traitor ? 

King ; Lincoln, he was ; now have we pardoned him. 

'Twas not a base want of true valour’s fire. 

That held him out of France, but love’s desire, 

Lincoln : I will not bear his shame upon my back. 

Kino : Nor shalt thou, Lincoln ; I forgive you both. 

Lincoln : Then, good my liege, forbid the boy to wed 
One whose mean birth will much disgrace His bed. 

King : Are they not married ? 

Lincoln : No, my liege. 

Both : We are. 

King : Shalt I divorce them then ? O be it far. 

That any hand on earth should dare untie 
The sacred knot, knit by God’s majesty ; 

I would not for my crown disjoin their hands, 

That are conjoined in holy nuptial bands. 

How say’st thou, Lacy, wouldst thou lose thy Rose ? 

LiACY r Not for aU India’s wealth, my sovereign. 

Keso : But Rose, I am sure, her Lacy would forgo ? 

Rose : If Rose were asked that question, she’d say no. 

Kino ; You hear them, Lincoln ? 

Lincoln : Yea, my liege, I do. 

King : Yet canst thou find i’ th’ heart to part these two ? 

Who seeks, besides you, to divorce tlicse lovers ? 

Lord Mayor : I do. my gracious lord, I am her father. 

Kino : Sir Roger Oteley, our last mayor, I think ? 

Nobleman : The same, my liege. 

Kino : Would you offend Love’s laws ? 

Well, you shall have your wills. You sue to me. 

To prohibit the match. Soft, let me see — 

You both arc married, Lacy, art thou not ? 

Lacy : I am, dread sovereign. 

King : Then, upon thy life, 

I charge tliee not to call this woman wife. 

Lord Mayor : I thank your grace. 
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Rose : O my most gracious lord ! 

Kino : Nay, Rose, never woo me ; I tell you true, 

Although as yet I am a bachelor, 

Yet I believe, I shall not marry you. 

Rose : Can you divide the body from the soul. 

Yet make the body live ? 

King : Yea, so profound ? 

I cannot, Rose, but you I must divide. 

This fair maid, bridegroom, cannot be your bride. 

Are you pleased, Lincoln ? Oteley, are you pleased ? 

Both ; Yes, my lord. 

King : Then must my heart be eased ; 

For, credit me, my conscience lives in pain. 

Till these whom I divorced, be joined again. 

Lacy, give me thy hand ; Rose, lend me thine ! 

Be what you would be ! Kiss now ! So, that’s fine. 

At night, lovers, to bed !— Now, let me see. 

Which of you all misUkes this harmony. 

Lord Mayor : Will you then take from me my child pcrlorce ? 

King ; Why, tell me, Oteley ; shines not Lacy’s name 
As bright in the world’s eye as the gay beams 
Of any citizen ? 

Lincoln : Yea, but, my gracious lord, 

I do raislike the match far more than he ; 

Her blood is too loo base. 

King ; Lincoln, no more. 

Dost thou not Icnow that love respects no blood, 

Cares not for dilTereiice of birth or state ? 

The maid is young, well boru, fair, virtuous, 

A worthy bride for any gentleman. • 

Besides, your nephew for her sake did stoop 
To bare necessity, and, as I hear, 

Forgetting honours and all courtly pleasures. 

To gain her love, bec.ime a shoemaker. 

As for the honour which he lost in France, 

Thus I redeem it : Lacy, kneel thee down ! — 

Arise, Sir Rowland Lacy ! Tell me now. 

Tell me in earnest, Oteley, canst thou chide. 

Seeing thy Rose a lady and a bride ? 

Lord Mayor : I am content with what your grace hath done. 

Lincoln : And I, my liege, since there’s no remedy. 

King : Come on, then, all shake hands : I’ll have you friends ; 

Where there is much love, all discord ends. 

What says my mad lord mayor to all this love? 

Eyre ; O my liege, this honour you have done to my fine journeyman here, 
Rowland Lacy, and all these favours which you have shown to me this day 
in my poor house, will make Simon Eyre live longer by one dozen of warm 
summers more than he should. 

King : Nay, my mad lord mayor, that shall be thy name. 

If any grace of mine can length thy life. 

Cue honour more I’U do thee ; that new building, 

Which at thy cost in Gornhill is erected. 

Shall take a name from us ; we’ll have it called 
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The Leadenhall, because in digging it 
You found the lead that covereth the same. 

Evre : I thank your majesty. 

Margery ; God bless your grace ! 

King : Lincoln, a word with you ! 

Enter Hodge, Fkk, Ralph, and more Shoemakers. 

Eyre : How now, my mad knaves ? Peace, speak softly, yonder is the king. 

King : With the old troop which there we keep in pay, 

We will incorporate a new supply. 

Before one summer more pass o’er my head, 

France shall repent England was injured. 

What are all those ? 

Lacy : All shoemakens, my liege. 

Sometime my fellows ; in their companies 
I lived as merry as an emperor. 

King : My mad lord mayor, are all these shoemakers ? 

Eyre : All shoemakers, my liege ; all gentlemen of the Gentle Craft, true 
Trojans, courageous cordwainers ; they all kneel to the shrine of holy Saint 
Hugh. 

All the Shoemakers : God save your majesty 1 

King ; Mad Simon, would they anything with us ? 

Eyre ; Mum, mad knaves ! Not a word 1 I’ll do ’t ; I warrant you. — They are 
all beggars, my liege ; all for themselves, and I for them all, on both my 
knees do entreat, that for the honour of poor Simon Eyre and the good of 
his brethren, these mad knaves, your grace would vouchsafe some privilege 
to my new Leadenhall, that it may be lawful for us to buy and sell leather 
there two days a week. 

King : Mad Sim, I grant your suit, you shall have patent 
To hold two market-days in Leadenhall, 

Mondays and Fridays, those shah be the times. 

Win this content you ? 

All : Jesus bless your grace ! 

Eyre ; In the name of these my poor brethren shoemakers, I most humbly 
thank your grace. But before I rise, seeing you are in the giving vein and we 
in the begging, grant Sim Eyre one boon more. 

King : What is it, my lord mayor ? 

Eyre ; Vouchsafe to taste of a poor banquet that stands sweetly waiting for your 
sweet presence. 

King : I shall undo thee, Eyre, only with feasts ; 

Already have I been too troublesome ; 

Say, have I not ? 

Eyre : O my dear king, Sim Eyre was taken unawares upon a day of shroving, 
which I promised long ago to tlie prentices of London. 

For, an’t please your highness, in time past, 

1 bare the water-tankard, and my coat 
Sits not a whit the worse upon my back ; 

And then, upon a morning, some mad boys, 

It was Shrove Tuesday, even as 'tis now. 

Gave me my breakfast, and I swore then by the stopple of my tankard, if 
ever I came to be lord mayor of London, I would feast all the prentices. 
This day, my liege, I did it, and the slaves had an hundred tables five times 
covered ; they art gone home and vanished ; 
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Yet add more honour to the Gentle Trade, 

Taste of Eyre’s banquet, Simon’s happy made. 

King : Eyre, I will taste of thy banquet, and will say, 

I have not met more pleasure on a day. 

Friends of the Gentle Graft, thanks to you all, 

Thanks, my kind lady mayoress, for our cheer. — 

Come, lords, a while let’s revel it at home ! 

When all our sports and banquetings are done. 

Wars must right wrongs which Frenchmen have begun. [Exmni. 

C . 1606 

A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY 

(AUTHOR UNKNOWN) 

Walter Calverley of Galverley in Yorkshire Esquier, murdered 2 of his 
young children, stabbed his wife into the bone with full purpose to have 
murdred her, and instantly went from his house to have .slaine his youngest 
child at nurse, but was prevented. For which fact at his triall in Yorke hee 
stood mute, and was judged to be prest to death, according to which judg- 
ment he was executed at the castell of Yorke the 5th of August.” 

This play was founded on the facts thus recorded in Stowe's Chronicle, 
for the year 1604. It would appear to have been acted, in a triple or quadruple 
hill, within two years of the actual event, and wiis published in 1608 as “ by 
William Shakespere.” In essential features, it is unlike anything we know 
Shakespeare to have written. In particular, Shakespeare was never a realist, 
in the limited sense in which this grim domestic tragedy is “ realistic.” His 
imagination was too free. The play has been attributed, with more plausibility, 
to Thomas Heywood, the author of A Woman Killed with Kindness, and a 
specialist in domestic tragedy. Probably it was the work of some unknown 
“ lessor light ” of the period. In the prodigal output of plays, and the stress of 
life generally, little consideration was shown for the curiosity of posterity. 

A rORKSHIRE TRACED T 
Characters 

Husdand Oliver, Ralph, Samuel, Servants 

Master of a College Other Servants and Officers 

A Knight, a Magistrate A Little Boy, &c. 

Several Gentlemen Wife 

Maid Servant 

Scene. — Galverly, in Yorkshire. 

ACT I 

SCENE I. — A Room in Calverly Hall, 

Enter Oliver and Ralph, 

Oliv. ; Sirrah Ralph, my young mistress is in such a pitiful passionate humour 
for the long absence of her love — 
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Ralph : Why, cau you blame her ? Why, apples hanging longer on the tree 
than when they are ripe, make so many fallings ; so mad wenches, because 
they are not gathered in time, are fain to drop off themselves, and then 'tis 
common you know for every man to take them up. 

Oliv. ; Mass thou say’st true, ’tis common indeed. But sirrah, is neither our 
young master return’d, nor our fellow Sam come from London ? 

Ralph : Neither of either, as the puritan bawd .says. ’Slid I hear Sam. Sara’s 
come ; here he is ; come i’ faith. : now my nose itches for news. 

Oliv. : And so does mine elbow. 

Sam [miihin) : Where are you there ? Boy, look you walk my horse with dis- 
cretion. I have rid him simply : I warrant his skin sticks to his back with very 
heat. If he should catch cold and get the cough of the lungs, I were well 
.served, were I not ? 

Enter Sam. 

What, Ralph and Oliver ! 

Both ; Honest fellow Sam, welcome i’ faith. What tricks hast thou brought 
from London ? 

Sam : You see I am bang’d after the truest fashion ; three hats, and two glasses 
bobbing upon them ; two rebate wires upon my breast, a cap-case by my side, 
a brush at my back, an almanack in my pocket, and three ballads in ray 
codpiece, Nay, I am the true picture of a common serving-man. 

Oliv. : I’ll swear thou art ; thou mayst set up when thou wilt : there’s many a 
one begins with less, I can tell thee, that proves a rich man ere he dies. But 
what’s the news from London, Sam ? 

Ralph ; Ay, that’s well said ; what’s the news from London, sirrah ? My young 
mistress keeps such a puling for her love. 

Sam ; Why the more fool she ; ay, the more ninnyhammer she. 

Oliv. : Why, Sam, why ? 

Sam ; Why, he i.? married to another long ago. 

Both : I' faith ? You jest. 

Sam ; Why', did you not know that till now? Why, he’s married, beats his 
wife, and has two or three children by her. For you must note, that any 
woman bears the more when she is beaten. 

Ralph : Ay, that’s true, for she bears the blows. 

Oliv. ; Sirrah Sam, I would not for two years’ wages my young mistress knew 
so much ; she’d run upon the left hand of her wit, and ne’er be her own 
woman again. 

Sam : And I think she were blest in her cradle, had he never come in her bed. 
Why, he has consumed all, pawn’d his lands, and made his university 
brother stand in wax for him there’s a fine phrase for a scrivener. Puh ! 
he owes more than his skin is worth. 

Oliv. : Is’t possible ? 

Sam : Nay, I’ll tell you moreover, he calls his wife whore, as familiarly as one 
would call Moll and Doll ; and his children bastards, as naturally as can be. 
— But what have we here? I tliought ’twas something pulled down my 
breeches ; I quite forgot my two poking sticks these came from London. 
Now anything is good here that comes from London. 

Oliv. : Ay, far fetch’d, you know, Sam,” — But speak in your conscience i’ faith ; 

have not we as good poking sticks i’ die country as need to be put in the fire ? 
Sam ; The mind of a thing is all ; the mind of a thing is all ; and as thou saidst 
even now, far fetch’d are the best things for ladies. 

1 Ester into a bond. 2 These were used to adjust the plaits ol the ruff. 

S Alluding to the proverb, “ Far tetcied and dear bought." 
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OlIV. : Ay, and for waiting gendewomen. too. 

Sam ; But Ralph, what, is our beer sour this thunder ? 

Ralph : No, no, it holds countenance yet. 

Sam ; Why then, follow me ; I’ll teach you the finest humour to be drunk in 
I learned it at London last week. 

Both : I’ faith ? Let’s hear it, let’s hear it. 

Sam : The bravest humour ! ’twould do a man good to be drunk in it : they 
call it knighting in London, when they drink upon their knees. 

Both : ’Faith that’s excellent. 

Sam ; Come, follow me ; I’ll give you all the degrees of it in order. [Eaeunt. 

s c E N E 1 1 . — Another Apartment in the same. 

Enter Wipe. 

’Wife : What will become of us ? All will away : 

My husband never ceases in expense. 

Both to consume his credit and his house ; 

And ’tis set down by heaven’s just decree, 

That Riot’s child must needs be beggary. 

Are these the virtues that his youth did promise ? 

Dice and voluptuous meetings, midnight revels. 

Taking his bed with surfeits ; ill beseeming 
The ancient honour of his house and name ? 

His fortunes cannot answer his expense. 

And this not all, but that which kills me most, 

When he recounts his losses and false fortunes, 

The weakness of his state so much dejected. 

Not as a man repentant, but half mad, 

He sits, and sullenly locks up his arms ; 

Forgetting heaven, looks downward ; which makes him 
Appear so dreadful that he frights my heart : 

Walks heavily, as if his soul were earth ; 

Not penitent for those his sins are past. 

But vex’d his money cannot make them last ; 

A fearful melancholy, ungodly sorrow. 

O, yonder he comes ; now in despite of ills 
I’ll speak to him, and I will hear him speak, 

And do my best to drive it from his heart. 

Enter Husband. 

Hus. : Pox o’ the last throw I It made five hundred angels 
Vanish from my sight. I’m damn’d. I’m damn'd ; 

The angels^ have forsook me. Nay it is 
Certainly true ; for he that has no coin 
Is damn’d in this world ; he is gone, he’s gone. 

Wife ; Dear husband. 

Hus. : O ! most prmishment of all, I have a wife. 

Wipe ; I do entreat you, as you love your soul. 

Tell me the cause of this your discontent. 

Hus. ; A vengeance strip thee naked ! thou art cause, 

Effect, quality, property ; thou, thou, thou. ]Bxii. 

1 A quibble between migels of heaven, and angel, the geld coin. 
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’Wn?E ; Bad turn’d to worse ; both beggary of the soul 
And of the body ; — and so much unlike 
Himself at first, as if some vexed spirit 
Had got his form upon him. He comes again. 

Re-enter Husband. 

He says I am the cause : I never yet 
Spoke less than words of duty and of love. 

Hits. ; If rnarriage he honourable, then cuckolds are honourable, for they 
cannot be made without marriage. Fool ] what meant I to marry to get 
beggars ? Now must my eldest son be a knave or nothing ; he cannot live upon 
the fool, for he will have no land to maintain him. That mortgage sits like a 
snaffle upon mine inheritance, and makes me chew upon iron. My second 
son must he a promoter and my third a thief, or an under-putter ; a slave 
pander. Oh beggary, beggary, to what base uses dost thou put a man ! I 
think the devil scorns to be a bawd ; he bears himself more proudly, has 
more care of his credit. Base, slavish, abject, filthy poverty ! 

Wife ; Good Sir, by all our vows I do beseech you. 

Show me the true cau.se of your discontent. 

Hus. : Money, money, money ; and thou must supply me. 

Wife : Alas, I am the least cause of your discontent ; 

Yet what is mine, either in rings or jewels. 

Use to your own desire ; but I beseech you, 

As you are a gentleman by many bloods,* 

Though I myself be out of your respect, 

Think on the state of die three lovely boys 
You have been father to. 

Hus, : Puh ! bastards, bastards, bastards ; begot in tricks, begot in tricks. 
Wife : Heaven knows hov/ those words wrong me ; but I may 
Endure these griefs among a thousand more. 

0 call to mind your lands already mortgaged, 

Yourself wound into debts, your hopeful brother 
At the university in bonds for you, 

Like to be seiz’d upon ; and 

Hus. : Have done, thou harlot. 

Whom though for fashion-sake I married, 

1 never could abide. Think’st thou, thy words 
Shall kill my pleasures ? Fall off to thy friends ; 

Thou and thy bastards beg ; I will not bate 

A whit in humour. Midnight, still I love you. 

And revel in your company ! Curb’d in ! 

Shall it be said in all societies. 

That I broke custom ? that I flagg’d in money ? 

No, those thy jewels I will play as freely 
As when my state was fullest. 

Wife : Be it so. 

Hus. : Nay, I protest (and take that for an earnest) [Spurns her. 

I will for ever hold thee in contempt, 

And never touch the sheets that cover thee, 

But be divorced in bed, till thou consent 
Thy dowry shall be sold, to give new life 
Unto those pleasures which I most affect. 


1 Aq informer. 


2 i.&. fay many descents. 
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Wipe : Sir, do but turn a gentle eye on me, 

And what the law shall give me leave to do. 

You shall command. 

Hus. : Look it be done. Shall I want dust. 

And like a slave wear nothing in my pockets 

[Holds his hands in his pockets. 

But my hare hands, to fill them up with nails ? 

0 much against my blood !‘ Let it be done ; 

1 was never made to be a looker on, 

A bawd to dice ; I’ll shake the drabs myself. 

And make them yield ; I say, look it be done. 

Wife : I take my leave : it shall. [Exit. 

Hus. : Speedily, speedily. 

I hate the very hour I chose a wife : 

A trouble, trouble ! Three children, like three evils. 

Hang on me. Fie, fie, fie 1 Strumpet and bastards ! 

Enter three Gentlemen. 

Strumpet and bastards ! 

I Gent. : Still do these loathsome thoughts jar on your tongue ? 

Yourself to stain the honour of your wife, 

Nobly descended ? Those whom men call mad, 

Endanger others ; but he’s more than mad 
That wounds himself ; whose own words do proclaim 
Scandals unjust, to soil his better name 
It is not fit ; I pray, forsake it. 
a Gent, : Good Sir, let modesty reprove you. 

3 Gent. : Let honest kindness sway so much with you. 

Hus. ; Good den ;* I thank you. Sir ; how do you ? Adieu ! 

I am glad to see you. Farewell instructions, admonitions 1 

[Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Enter a Servant. 

How now, sirrah ? What would you ? 

Ser. ; Only to certify you, Sir, that my mistress was met by the way, by them 
who were sent for her up to London by her honourable uncle, your worship’s 
late guardian. 

Hus. : So, Sir, then she is gone ; and so may you be ; 

But let her look the thing be done she wots of, 

Or hell will stand more pleasant than her house 

At home. ' [Exit Servant. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent. : Well or ill met, I care not. 

Hus. : No, nor I. 

Gent. : I am come witli confidence to chide you. 

Hus. : Who ? me ? 

Chide me ? Do’t finely, then ; let it not move me ; 

For if thou chid’st me angry, I shall strike. 

Gent. ; Strike thine own follies, for ’tis they deserve 
To be well beaten. We are now in private ; 

1 i.e, my inclination. 


2 Good ev'en. 
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There’s none but thou and I. Thou art fond and peevish 
An unclean rioter ; thy lands and credit 
Lie now both sick of a consumption : 

I am sorry for thee. That man spends with shame 
That with his riches doth consume his name ; 

And such art thou. 

Hus. : Peace. 

Gent. : No, thou shall hear me further. 

Thy father’s and forefathers’ worthy honours, 

Which were our county’s monuments, our grace. 

Follies ill thee begin now to deface. 

The spring-time of thy youth did fairly promise 
Such a most fruitful summer to thy friends. 

It scarce can enter into men’s beliefs. 

Such dearth should hang upon thee. We that see it, 

Arc sorry to believe It. In thy change. 

This voice into all places will be hurl’d — 

Thou and the devil have deceived the world. 

Hus. ; I’ll not endure thee. 

Gent. ; But of all the worst. 

Thy virtuous wife, right honourably allied, 

Thou hast proclaim’d a strumpet. 

Hus. : Nay, then, I know thee ; 

Thou art her champion, thou ; her private friend ; 

The party you wot on.® 

Gent. : O ignoble thought ! 

I am past my patient blood. Shall I stand idle. 

And see my reputation toych’d to death ? 

Hus. : It has gall’d you, this ; has it ? 

Gent. : No, monster ; I will prove 
My thoughts did only tend to virtuous love. 

Hus. : Love of her virtues ? there it goes. 

Gent. ; Base spirit, 

To lay thy hate upon the fruitful honour 

Of thine own bed ! fight, and the Husband is hurt. 

Hus. : Oh I 

Gent. ; Wilt thou yield it yet ? 

Hus. ; Sir, Sir, I have not done with you. 

Gent. ; I hope, nor ne’er shall do. [ They fight again. 

Hus. ! Have you got tricks ? Are you in cunning with me ? 

Gent. : No, plain and right ; 

He needs no cunning® that for n-uth cloth fight. [Husband/b& down. 

Hus. : Hard fortune ! am 1 levell’d with the ground ? 

Gent. ; Now, Sir, you lie at mercy. 

Hus. ; Ay, you slave. 

Gent. ; Alas, that hate should bring us to our grave 1 
You see, my sword’s not thirsty for your life : 

I am sorrier for your wound than you yourself. 

You’re of a virtuous house ; show virtuous deeds ; 

’Tis not your honour, ’tis your folly bleeds. 

Much good has been expected in your life j 
Cancel not all men’s hopes : you have a wife, 

xi.e. weak and silly. S l.a, you know whom I mean, 


S i.e, great skill. 
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Kind and obedient ; heap not wrongful shame 
On her and your posterity ; let only sin be sore, 

And by this fall, rise never to fall more. 

And so I leave you. 

Hus. : Has the dog left me, then. 

After his tooth has left me ? O, my heart 
Would fain leap after him. Revenge, I say ; 

I’m mad to be revenged. My strumpet wife, 

It is thy quarrel that rips thus my flesh, 

And makes my breast spit blood ; — but thou shall bleed 
Vanquish’d ? got down ? unable even to speak ? 

Surely ’tis want of money makes men weak : 

Ay, ’twas that o’erthrew me ; I’d ne’er been down el.se. 

SCENE III . — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Wn'E, in a riding suit, and a Scrvani'. 

Seu. : ’Faith, mistress, if it might not be presumption 
In me to tell you so, for his excuse 
You had small reason, knowing his abuse. 

WiTE ; I grant I had ; but alas. 

Why should our faults at home be spread abroad ? 

’Tis grief enough within doors. At first sight 
Mine uncle eould run o’er his prodigal life 
As perfectly as if his serious eye 
Had number’d all his follies : 

Knew of his mortgaged lands, his friends in bonds, 

Himself wither’d with debts ; and in that minute 
Had I added his usage and unkindness, 

’Twould have confounded every thought of good : 

Where now, fathering his riots on his youth, 

Which time and tame experience wiU shake off, — 

Guessing his kindness to me (as I smooth’d him 
With all the skill I had, though his deserts 
Are in form uglier than an unshaped bear), 

He’s ready to prefer him to some office 
And place at court ; good and sure relief 
To all his stooping fortunes. ’Twill be a means, I hope, 

To make new league between us, and redeem 
His virtues with his lands. 

See. : I should think so, mistress. If he should not now be kind to you, and love 
you, and cherish you up, I should think the devil himself kept open house 
in him. 

Wife ; I doubt not but he will. Now pr’ythee leave me ; I think I hear him 
coming. 

See. : I am gone. [Exit. 

Wife : By this good means I shall preserve my lands, 

And free my husband out of usurers’ hands. 

Now there’s no need of sale ; my uncle’s kind : 

1 hope, if aught, this will content his mind. 

Here comes my husband. 

Enter Husband. 

Hus. : Now, are you come ? Where’s the mone ? Let’s see the money. Is the 


[Exit, 


[Exit. 
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rubbish sold ? those wise-acres, your lands ? Why then ? The money ? 
Where is it ? Pour it down ; down with it, down with it ; I say, pour’t on the 
groimd ; let’s sec it, let’s see it. 

Wife : Good Sir, keep but in patience, and I hope my words shall like' you 
well. I bring you better comfort than the sale of my dowry. 

Hus. ; Ha 1 What’s that ? 

Wife ; Pray, do not fright me, Sir, but vouchsafe me hearing. My uncle, glad 
of your kindness to me and,mild usage (for so I made it to him), hath, in 
pity of your declining fortunes, provided a place for you at court, of worth 
and credit ; which so much overjoyed me — 

Hus. ; Out on thee, filth ! over and overjoyed, when I’m in torment ? {Spurns 
her.) Thou politic whore, subtiler than nine devils, was this thy journey to 
nunck ? to set down the history of me, of my state and fortunes ? Shall I 
that dedicated myself to pleasure, be now confined in service ? to crouch 
and stand, like an old man, i’ the hams my hat off? I that could never 
abide to uncover my head i’ the church ? Base slut ! this fruit bear thy 
complaints. 

Wife : O, heaven knows 

That my complaints were praises, and best words, 

Of you and your estate. Only, my friends 
Knetv of your mortgaged lands, and were possess’d 
Of every accident before I came. 

If you suspect it but a plot in me, 

To keep my dowry, or for mine own good. 

Or my poor children’s (though it suits a mother 
To show a natural care in their reliefs). 

Yet I’ll forget myself to cahn your blood : 

Consume it, as your pleasure counsels you. 

And all I wish even clemency affords ; 

Give me but pleasant looks and modest words. 

Htis. ; Money, whore, money, or TU — [Draws a dagger. 

Enter a Servant hastily. 

What the devil ! How now ! thy hasty news ? 

Ser. : May it please you, Sir — 

Hus. : \Srhat ! may I not look upon my dagger ? 

Speak, villain, or I will execute the point on thee ; 

Quick, short. 

Ser. : 'VVliy, Sir, a gentleman from the University stays below to speak with 
you. [Exit. 

Hus. : From the University ? so ; University ; — that long word runs through 
me. [Exit. 

Wife : Was ever wife so wretchedly beset? 

Had not this news stepp’d in between, the point 
Had offer’d violence unto my breast. 

That which some women call great misery. 

Would show but little here ; would scarce be seen 
Among my miseries. I may compare. 

For wretched fortunes, with all wives that are. 

Nothing will please him, until all be nothing. 

He calls it slavery to be preferr’d ; 

A place of credit, a base servitude. 

1 Please. 


2 i.e. with his knees l)en 1 . 
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What shall become of me, and my poor children, 

Two here, and one at nurse ? my pretty beggars 1 
I see how Ruin with a palsied hand 
Begins to shake this ancient seat to dust : 

The heavy weight of sorrow draws my lids 
Over my danldsh' eyes : I can scarce see ; 

This grief will last ; — it wakes and sleeps with me. [Exit. 

SCENE IV . — Another Apartment in the same. 

Enter Husband and the Master of a College. 

Hus. : Please you draw near, Sir ; you’re exceeding welcome. 

Mast. : That’s my doubt ; I fear I come not to be welcome. 

Hus. ; Yes, howsoever. 

Mast. ; ’Tis not my fashion, Sir, to dwell in long circumstance, but to be plain 
and effectual ; therefore to the purpose. The cause of my setting forth was 
piteous and lamentable. That hopeful young gentleman your brother, whose 
virtues we all love dearly, through your default and unnatural negligence lies 
in bond executed for your debt, — a prisoner ; all his studies amazed,^ his 
hope struck dead, and the pride of his youth muflled in these dark clouds of 
oppression. 

Hus, : Umph, umph, umph ! 

Mast. : O you have killed the towardest hope of all our University : wherefore, 
without repentance and amends, expect ponderous and sudden judgments 
to fall grievously upon you. Your brother, a man who profited in his divine 
employments, and might have made ten thousand souls fit for heaven, is 
now by your careless courses cast into prison, which you must answer for ; 
and assure your sphit it will come home at length, 

Hus. : O Goa ! oh i 

Mast. ; Wise men think ill of you ; others speak ill of you ; no man loves you : 
nay, even those whom honesty condemns condemn you : And take this from 
the virtuous affection I bear your brother ; never look for prosperous hour, 
good thoughts, quiet sleep, contented walks, nor anything that makes man 
perfect,* till you redeem him. What is your answer ? How will you bestow 
him ? Upon desperate miseiy, or better hopes ? — I suffer till I hear your 
answer. 

Hus. ; Sir, you have much wrought with me ; I feel you in my soul ; you are 
your art’s master. I never had sense till now ; your syllables have cleft me. 
Both for your words and pains I thank you. I cannot but acknowledge 
grievous wrongs done to my brother ; mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty 
wrongs. Within, there, 

Enter a Servant. 

Hus. : Fill me a bowl of wine. (Exit Servant.) Alas, poor brother, bruised with 
an execution for my sake ! 

Mast. : A bruise indeed makes many a mortal sore, 

Till the grave cure them. 

Re-enter Servant with wine. 

Hus. : Sir, I begin to you ; you’ve chid your welcome. 

Mast. : I could have wished it better for your sake. I pledge you, Sir ; — ^To the 
kind man in prison. 


li.e. moistened. 


2 i,e, stunned. 


8 l.e. perfectly happy. 
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Hus. : Let it be so. Now, Sir, if you please to spend but a few minutes in a walk 
about my grounds below, my man here shall attend you. I doubt not but 
by that time to be furnished of a sufficient answer, and therein my brother 
fully .satisfied. 

Mast. : Good Sir, in that the angels would be pleased. 

And the world’s murmurs calm’d ; and I should say, 

I setforth then upon a lucky day. [Exeunt Master and Servant. 

Hus, : O thou confused man ! Thy pleasant sins have undone thee ; thy 
damnation has beggared thee. That heaven should say we must not sin, and 
yet made women ! give our senses way to find pleasure, which being found, 
confounds us ! Why should we know those things' so much misuse us ? O, 
would virtue had been forbidden 1 We should then have proved all virtuous t 
for ’tis our blood to love what we are forbidden. Had not drunkenness been 
forbidden, what man would have been fool to a beast, and zany to a swine, 
— to show tricks in the mire ? What is there in three dice,“ to make a man 
draw thrice three thousand acres into the compass of a little round table, 
and with the gentleman’s palsy in the hand shake out his posterity, thieves 
or beggars? ’Tis done ; I have don’t i’ faith : tenible, horrible misery! — 
How well® was I left ! Very well, very well. My lands showed like a full moon 
about me ; but now tlie moon’s in the last quarter, — waning, waning j and 
I am mad to think that moon was mine ; mine and my father’s, and my fore- 
fathers’ ; generations, generations. — ^Down goes the house of us ; down, 
down it sinks. Now is the name a beggar; bep in me. That name which 
hundreds of years has made this shire famous, in me and my posterity runs 
out. In my seed five are made miserable besides myself ; my not is now my 
brother’s gaoler, my wife’s sighing, my three boys’ penury, and mine own 
confusion. 

Why sit my hairs upon my cursed head ? [ Tears his hair. 

’Will not this poison scatter them ?■“ O, my brother’s 

In execution among devils that 

Stretch him and make him give and I in want, 

Not able for to live, not to redeem him ! 

Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 

But in my heart its several torments dwell ; 

Slavery and misery. Who, in this case. 

Would not take up money upon his soul ? 

Pawn his salvation, live at interest ? 

I that did ever in abundance dwell, 

For me to want, exceeds tlie throes of hell. 

Enler a little Bov with a top and scourge. 

Son : What ail you, father ? Are you not well ? I cannot scourge my top as 
long as you stand so. You take up all the room with your wide legs. Puh ! 
you cannot make me afraid with this ; I fear no vizards, nor bugbears.® 

[He takes up the child by the skirts of his long coat with one hand, and draws 

his dagger with the other. 

Hus. ; Up, Sir, for here thou hast no inheritance left.’ 

Son : O, what will you do, father ? I am your white boy. 

Hus. ; Thou shaft be my red boy ; take that. [Strikes him. 

1 (Ttat.l s Passage, or pass-dice, was played with three dice, 

a iOft.) s Alluding to tho efiects of some kinds of poison. 

6 Jjcatlwr when stretched is said to give. 

s The child mistakes the distortions of reed passion for grimaces exhibited only with a sportive 
intention to frighten him. 

1 Hs inaans that his child having nothing left on earth, he will send him to heaven. 
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Son : O, you hurt mej father. 

Hus. : My eldest beggar. 

Thou slialt not live to ash an usurer bread ; 

To ciy at a great man’s gate ; or follow, 

Gooclyow honour, by a coach ; no, nor your brother : 

’Tis charity to brain you. 

Son : How shall I learn, now my head’s broke ? 

Hus. : Bleed, bleed, [Stabs him 

Ratlrcr than beg. Be not thy name’s disgrace : 

Spurn tliou thy fortunes first ; if Uiey be base, 

Come view thy second brotlier’s. Fates 1 My children’s blood 
Shall spin into your faces ; you shall see. 

How confidently we scorn beggary ! [Exit with his Son. 

scr.NC V 

A Maid discovered with a Child in her arms ; the Mother on a couch by her, asleep. 
Maid ; Sleep, sweet babe ; sorrow makes thy mother sleep : 

It bodes small good when heaviness falls so deep. 

Hush, pretty boy ; thy hopes might have been better. 

’Tis lost at dice, what ancient honour won : 

Hard, when the father plays away the son ! 

Nothing but misery serves in this house ; 

Ruin and desolation. Oh 1 

Enter Husband, with his Son bleeding. 

Hus. ; Whore, give me that boy. [Strives with her for the child. 

Maid : O help, help ! Out alas 1 murder, murder I 
Hus. ; Are you gossiping, you prating, sturdy quean ? 

I’ll break your clamour with your neck. Down stairs ; 

Tumble, tumble headlong. So : — 

[He throws her down and stabs the child. 
The surest way to charm* a woman's tongue, 

Is — break her neck : a politician did it.“ 

Son : Mother, mother ; 1 am kill’d, mother. [Wife awakes. 

Wife : Ha, who’s that cried ? O me 1 m)' children I 
Both, both, bloody, bloody 1 [Catches up the youngest child. 

Hus. : Strumpet, let go the boy, let go the beggar. 

Wife : O my sweet husband ! 

Hus. : Filth, harlot. 

Wife : O, what will you do, dear husband ? 

Hus. ; Give me the bastard. 

Wife ; Your own sweet boy — 

Hus. : There are too many beggars. 

Wife : Good my husband — 

Hus. : Do.st thou prevent me still ? 

Wife : O God ! 

Hus. : Have at his heart. [Slabs at the child in her arms. 

Wife ; O, my dear boy ! 

^ie, to silence. 

2 The reference here is to the Earl of Leicester, the death of whose first wife is said, in the 
celebrated libel called JMcester's Commonwealth, to have been occasioned by her beinp throvTi 
down stairs at Ciiiiiiior, by her husband's wder. 
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Hus. : Brat, thou shalt not Jive to shame thy house— 

Wife : Oh heaven ! [She “ <ind sinks down. 

Hus. ; And perbh !— Noiv be gone : 

There’s whores enough, and want would make thee one. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. : O Sir, what deeds are these ? 

Hus, ; Base slave, niy vassal ! 

Com’st thou between my fury to question me ? 

Ser. : Were you the devil, I would hold you. Sir. 

Hus. ; Hold me ? Piesumption ! I’ll undo thee for it. 

Ser. ; ’Sblood, you have undone us all. Sir. 

Hus, : Tug at thy master ? 

Ser, ; Tug at .a monster. 

Hus. : Have I no power ? shall my slave fetter me ? 

Ser." ; Nay then the devil wrestles ; I am thrown. 

Hus. : 0 villain ! now I’ll tug thee, now I’ll tear thee ; 

Set quick spurs to my vassal bruise him, trample him. 

So ; I think thou wilt not follow me in haste. 

My hoise stands ready saddled. Away, away ; 

Now to my brat at nur.m, ray sucking beggar : 

Fates, I’ll not leave you one to trample on 1 [Exit. 

scene VI. — Court before the House. 

Enter Husband ; to him the Master of the College. 

Mast. : How is it with you. Sir ? 

Methinks you look of a distracted colour. 

Hus. : Who, I, Sir ? ’Tis but your fancy. 

Please you walk in. Sir, and I’ll soon resolve you : 

I want one .small part to make up the sum. 

And then my brother shall rest satisfied. 

Mast. ; I shall be glad to see it ; Sir, I’ll attend you. [Exeunt. 

scene VII. — A Room in the House. 

The Wife, Servant, and Children discovered. 

Ser. : Oh, I am scarce able to heave up myself, 

He has so bruised me with his devilish weight, 

And torn my flesh with his blood-hasty spur : 

A man before of easy constitution. 

Till now Hell-power supplied, to his soul’s wrong t 
O how damnation can make weak men strong 1 

Enter the Master of the College and two Seuyants. 

Ser, : O the most piteous deed. Sir, since you came 1 
Mast. : A deadly greeting ! Hath he summ’d up these 
To .satisfy his brother ? Here’s another ; 

And by the bleeding infants, the dead mother. 

Wife : Oh ! ho 1 

Mast. ; Surgeons ! surgeons 1 she recovers life ; — 

One of his men all faint and bloodied ! 

1 The ancient spurs had rowels whose points were more than an inch long. 
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I Ser. : Follow ; our murderous master has took horse 
To kill his child at nurse. O, follow quiclcly. 

Mast. ; I am the readiest ; it shall be my charge 
To raise the town upon him. 

I Ser. : Good Sir, do follow him. 

[Exeunt Master and two Servants. 

Wife : O my children ! 

I Ser. : How is it with my most alBicted mistress ? 

Wife : Why do I now recover ? Why half live, 

To see my children bleed before mine eyes ? 

A sight able to kill a mother’s breast, without 
An executioner. — What, art thou mangled too ? 

1 Ser. ; I, thinking to prevent what his quick mischiefs 
Had so soon acted, came and rush’d upon him. 

We struggled ; but a fouler strength than his 
O’erthrew me with liis anns ; then did he bruise me, 

And rent my flesh, and robb’d me of my hair ; 

Like a man mad in execution. 

Made me unfit to rise and follow him. 

Wife : What is it has beguiled him of all grace, 

And stole away humanity from his breast? 

To slay his children, purpose to kill his wife. 

And spoil his servants — 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. : Please you to leave this most accursed place : 

A surgeon waits within. 

Wipe : Willing to leave it ? 

’Tis guilty of sweet blood, innocent blood : 

Murder has took this chamber with full hands, 

And will ne’er out as long as the house stands. " [Exeunt. 

SCENE viii.—A High Road. 

Enter Husband. He falls. 

Hus. : O stumbling jade, the spavin overtake thee 1 
The fifty diseases stop thee ! ^ 

Oh, I am sorely bruised 1 Plague founder thee 1 
Thou runn’st at ease and pleasure. Heart of chance ! 

To throw me now, within a flight^ o’ the town, 

In such plain even ground too ! ’Sfoot, a man 
May dice upon it, and throw away the meadows." 

Filthy beast ! 

(Cry within.) Follow, follow, follow. 

Hus. : Ha ! I hear sounds of men, like hue and cry. 

Up, up, and struggle to thy horse ; make on } 

Dispatch that little beggar, and all’s done, 

[Cry within.) Here, here ; this way, this way. 

Hus. ; At my back ! Oh, 

What fate have I ! my limbs deny me go. 

My will is barred ; beggary claims a part. 

0 could I here reach to the infant’s heart I 

1 There is an old book entitled the Fifty Diseases of a Horse, by Gervase Markham. 

2 i.e. an arrow’s reach. 5 Play them away. 
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Enter the Master of the College, three Gentlemen, and Attendants vmth halberds. 
All : Here, here ; yonder, yonder. 

Mast. : Unnatural, flinty, more than barbarous ! 

The Scythians, or the marble-hearted Fates, 

Could not have acted more remorseless deeds, 

In their relentless natures, than these of thine. 

Was this the answer I long waited on ? 

The satisfaction for thy prison’d brother ? 

Hus. ; Why, he can have no more of us than our skins. 

And some of them want but fleaing. 

1 Gent. ; Great .sins have made him impudent. 

Mast. : He has shed .so much blood, that he cannot blush. 

2 Gent. ; Away with him, bear him to the justice’s. 

A gentleman of wonship dwells at hand : 

There shall his deeds be blazed. 

Hus. ; Why, all the better. 

My glory ’tis to have ray action known ; 

I grievefor nothing, but I miss’d of one. 

Mast. : There’s little of a father in that grief. 

Bear him away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX, — A Room in the Home of a Magistrate, 

Enter a Knight and three Gentlemen. 

Knight : Endanger'd so his wife ? murder'd his children ? 

I Gent. ; So the ciy goes. 

Knight : I am soriy I e’er Itnew him ; 

That ever he took life and natural being 
From such an honour’d stock, and fair descent. 

Till this black minute without stain or blemish. 

1 Gent. : Here come the men. 

Enter Master of the College, He., with the Prisoner. 

K.night : The serpent of his house ! * I am sorry 
For this time, that I am in place of justice. 

Mast. ; Please you. Sir — 

Knight ; Do not repeat it twice ; I know too much : 

Would it had ne’er been thought on ! Sir, I bleed for you. 
t Gent. : Your father’s sorrows are alive in me, 

1 Vhat made you show .such monstrous cruelty ? 

Hus. : In a word. Sir, I have consumed all, played away long-acre ; and I 
thought it the charitablest deed I could do, to cozen beggary, and knock 
my house o’ the head. 

Knight : 0, in a cooler blood you will repent it. 

Hus. ; I repent now that one is left unkill’d ; 

My brat at nur.se. I would full fain have wean’d him. 

Knight ; Well, I do not think, but in to-morrow’s judgment. 

The terror will sit closer to your soul. 

When the dread thought of death remembers* you : 

To further which, take this sad voice from me, 

Never was act play’d more unnaturally. 

Hus. : I thank you. Sir, 

1 Because lie hail destroyed his whole foniily, as the serpent ol Aaron, 
s i.t, comes upon you. 
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Knight : Go lead him to the gaol i 
Where justice claims all, there must pity fail. 

Htis. : Come, come ; away with me. [Exeunt Husband, &c. 

JVIast. : Sir, you deserve the worship of your place ; 

Would all did so ! In you the law is grace. ‘ 

Knight ; It is my wish it should be so. — Ruinous man ! 

The desolation of his house, the blot 
Upon his predecessors’ honom'’d name 1 

That man is nearest shame, that is past shame. i [Exswit. 

SCENE X.- — Before Caherly Hell, 

Enter Husband guarded. Master of the College, Gentlemen, and Attendants. 

Hus. : I am right against my house, — scat of my ancestors : 

I hear my wife’s alive, but much endanger’d. 

Let me entreat to speak with her, before 
The prison gripe me. 

His Wipe is brought in, 

Gent. : See, here she comes of herself. 

Wipe : O my sweet husband, my dear distressed husband, 

Now in the hands of unrelenting laws. 

My greatest sorrow, my extremeat bleeding ; 

Now my soul bleeds. 

Hus. : How now ? Kind to me ? f)id I not wound Ihee ? 

Left thee foe dead ? 

Wife : Tut far, far greater wounds did my breast feel ; 

Unkindness strikes a deeper wound than steel. 

You have been still unltind to me. 

Hus. : ’Faith, and so I think I have ; 

I did my murders roughly out of hand, 

Desperate and sudden ; but thou hast devised 
A fine way now to kill me ; thou hast given mine eyes 
Seven wounds apiece. Now glides the devil from me. 

Departs at every Joint ; heaves up my nails. 

0 catch him torments that were ne’er invented 1 
Bind him one thousand more,’’ you blessed angels, 

In that pit bottomless 1 Let him not rise 

To make men act unnatural ti-agedies ; 

To spread into a father, and in fury 
Make him his children’s executioner ; 

Murder his wife, his servants, and who not ? — 

For that man’s dark, where heaven is quite forgot. 

Wipe ; O my repentant husband 1 

Hus. ; O my dear soul, whom 1 too much have wrong’d : 

For death I die, and for this have I long’d. 

Wipe : Thou shouldst not, be assured, for these faults die. 

If the law could forgive as soon as I. 

[T7(e two children laid out, 

Hus. : What sight is yonder ? 

Wife : O, our two bleeding boys. 

Laid forth upon the threshold. 

1 i.e. nearest to ptiblie, who is last to private shame. 


2 i.e. years. 
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Hus. ; Here’s weight enough to make a heart-string crack. 

O were it lawful that your pretty souls 
Might look from heaven into your father’s eyes, 

Then should you see the penitent glasses melt, 

And both your murders shoot upon my cheeks P 
But you are playing in the angels’ laps, 

And will not look on me, who, void of grace. 

Kill'd you in beggary. 

0 that I might my wishes now attain. 

1 should then wish you living were again, 

I’hough I did beg with you, which thing I fear'd : 

0, 'twas the enemy my eye.s so blear’d !- 

O, would you could pray heaven me to forgive, 

That will unto my end repentant live ! 

WiFr, : It makes me e’en forget all other sorrows, 

And live apart with this. 

Opei. ; Come, will you go ? 

Hus. : I’ll kiss the blood I spilt, and then I’ll go : 

My soul i.s bloodied, well may my lips be so. 

Farewell, dear wife ; now thou and I must part 
I of thy wongs repent me with my heart. 

IViFE ; 0 stay ; thou shalt not go. 

Hus. ! That’s but in vain ; you see it must be so. 

Farewell yc bloody a.shes of my boys ! 

My punishments are their eternal joys.’ • 

Let every father look into my deeds, 

.knd then their heirs may prosper, while mine bleeds. 

[Exeunt Husband and OrnoEits. 
Wife ; More wretched am I now in this distress, 

Than former sorrows made me. 

M.sst. : O kind wife, 

Be comforted ; one joy is yet unmurder’d ; 

You have a boy at nurse ; your joy’s in him. 

Wife : Dearer than all is my poor husband’s life. 

Heaven give my body strength, which is yet faint 
With much expense of blood, and 1 will kneel, 

•Sue for his life, number up all my friends 
To plead for pardon for my dear husband’s life. 

M.tsT. : Was it in man to wound so kind a creature ? 

I’ll ever praise a woman for thy sake. 

I must return witll grief; my answer’s set ;* 

I shall bring news weighs heavier than the debt. 

Two brothers, one in bond lies overthrown, 

This on a deadlier execution. [Exeunt mnes. 

I i.e. blushes or Icais lor your nuiidets dart dong my cheeks. 

! t.«. the devil, who so deceived toe, 

5 j.c. that foi which 1 shsll be pumshed, has proved their inttoducUon to everlasting happiness, 
s i.e, fised. settled. 
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1609 

THE SILENT WOMAN 

(By BEN JONSON) 

If the superior quality of the drama in the early years of the new century is 
in our judgment attributable to Shaiespeare’s influence, it is only just to record 
that the leader of the movement, in the eyes of contemporaries, was his com- 
rade and rival, Benjonson (1573-1637). Benjonson was possessed of adynamic 
and dominating personality, indulged freely at the expense of his fellow play- 
wrights — as in his scurrilous contributions to the poetamachia ; — hut functioning, 
on the whole, for the good of a theatre to which his restless and erratic genius 
was dedicated. Shakespeare gave ; Ben Jonson demanded. He kept drama on 
its mettle. Pedantically exacting, frequently wide of the mark, his accomplish- 
ment was none the less on the grand scale. “ Shakespeare wanted art,” he 
would assert with blunt finality. His three masterpieces The Fox (1605), 
The Silent Woman (1609) and The Alchemist (16:0), at least showed that 
he could practise what he preached. They are perhaps the most perfect 
comedies in any language. 

Ben Jonson’s theories about drama do not matter very much. He never 
understood tragedy, and his own essays in that form arc stillborn. His “Comedy 
of Humours,” inaugurated with Man in his Humour (1598) has stood 
the test of time as an individual medium. Towards the end of his career, 
he co-operated with Inigo Jones in contriving Court Masques, many of which 
display an unexpected lyrical power. 

His life was a full one, ranging over the callings of bricklayer, undergraduate, 
soldier, actor and poet-laureate. He was a sublime egoist, and we all love him 
as he loved Shakespeare “ this side idolatry.” 

BPICCEJVE; OR, THE SILENT WOMAN 
Characters 

Morose, a Gentleman that loves no noise Page to Clerimont 

Sir Dauphine Eugenie, a Knight, his Epiccene, supposed the Silent Woman 

Nephew Lady Haughty, 1 

Ned Clerimont, a Gentleman, his Friend Lady Centaure, I Ladies Coile- 
Truewit, another Friend Mistress Dol. 1 giates 

Sir John Daw, a Knight Mavis, ■' 

Sir Amorous La-Foole, a Knight also Mistress Otter, the j 
Thomas Otter, a Land and Sea Captain Captain’s Wife, I 

CuTBBARD, a Barber Mistress Trusty, r Pretenders. 

Mute, one d/Moro.se’s Servants Lady Haughty’s | 

Parson Woman, ' 

Pages, Servants, etc. 

Scene . — London. 

ACT I 

SCENE I. — A Room in Clerimont's House. 

Enter Clerimont, making himself ready, followed by his Page. 

Cler. : Have you got the song yet perfect, I gave you, boy ? 

Page : Yes, sir. 
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Glee. : Let me hear it. 

Paoe ; You shall, .sir ; but i’faith let nobody else. 

Cleu. : Why, I pray ? 

Pac-e : It will get you the dangerous name of a poet in town, .sir ; besides me a 
perfect deal of ill-will at the mansion yon wot of, whose lady is the argument 
of it ; where now I am the welcomest thing under a man that come,s there. 
Cler. ; I think ; and above a man too, if the truth were rack’d out of you. 

P.aGE : No, faith, I'll confess before, sir. The gentlewoman play witli me, and 
throw me on tiie bed, aisd carry me in to my lady ; and she kisses me witli her 
oil’d face, and puts a peruke on my head ; and asks me an I will wear her 
gown ? and I say no : and then she hits me a blow o’ the ear, and calls me 
Innocent ! and lets me go. 

Cler, : No marvel if the door be kept shut against your master, when the 

entrance is so easy to you ^wcll, air, you shall go tliere no more, lest I be 

fain to seek your voice in my lady’s rushes, a fortnight hence. Sing, sir. 

[Paoe sings. 

Still to be neat, still to be clrest — 

Enter Truewit. 

True. : Why, here’s the man that can melt away his time and never feels it ! 
What between his mistress abroad and his ingle at home, high fare, soft 
lodging, fine clothes, and his fiddle ; he thinks the hours have no wings, or 
the day no post-horse. Well, sir gallant, were you struck with the plague this 
minute, or condemn’d to any capital punishment to-morrow, you would 
begin then to think, and value every article of your time, esteem it at the 
true rate, and give all for it. 

Cler. ; Why what should a man do ? 

TauE, Why, nothing ; or that which, when ’tis done, is as idle. Hearken after 
the next horse-race, or hunting-match, lay wagers, praise Puppy, or Pepper- 
corn, White-foot, Franklin ; swear upon Whitemaiie’s party ; speak aloud, 
that my lord.s may hear you ; visit my ladies at night, and be able to give 
them the character of every bowler or better on the green. These be the 
things tvherein your fashionable men exercise themselves, and I for company. 
Cler. : Nay, if I have thy authority, I’ll not leave yet. Come, the other are 
considerations, when we come to have gray heads and weak hams, moist 
eyes and shrunk members. We’ll think on ’em then ; and we’ll pray and fast. 
True. : Ay, and de.4tine only that time of age to goodness, which our want of 
ability will not let us employ in evil ! 

Cles. ; Why, then ’tis time enough. 

True. ; Yes ; as if a man should sleep all the term, and think to effect his busi- 
ness the la.st day. O, Cleriraont, this time, because it is an incorporeal thing, 
and not subject to sense, we mock ourselves the fineliest out of it, with vanity 
and misery indeed ! not seeking an end of wretchedness, but only changing 
the matter still. 

Cler. ; Nay, thou’lt not leave now — 

P'roe. : bee but our common disease ! with what justice can we complain, that 
great men will not look upon us, nor be at leisure to give our affairs such 
dispatch as we expect, when we will never do it to ourselves ? nor hear, nor 
regard ourselves ? 

Cler. ! Foh ! thou hast read Plutarch’s morals, now, or some such tedious 
fellow ; and it shews so vilely with thee ! ’fore God, ’twill spoil thy wit 
utterly. Talk to me of pins, and feathers, and ladies, and rushes, and such 
things : and leave this Stoicity alone, till thou mak'st sermons. 
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True. ; Well, sir ; if it will not take, 1 have learn’d to lose as little of my kind- 
ness as I can ; I’ll do good to no man against his will, certainly. When were 
you at the college ? 

Cler. ; What college ? 

True. ; As if you knew not 1 

Cli,r. : No, faith, I came but from court yesterday. 

True ; Why, is it not arrived there yet, the nevAs ? A new foundation, sir, here 
in the town, of ladies, that call themselves the collegiatcs, an order between 
courtiers and country-madams, that live from their husbands ; and give en- 
tertainment to all the wits, and braveries of the time, a.s they call them ; cry 
down, or up, what they like or dislike in a brain or a fashion, with most 
masculine, or rather herniaphroditical authority ; and every day gain to 
their college .some new probationer. 

Gler. : Who is the president ? 

True. : The grave and youthful matron, the lady Haughty. 

Cler. ; A pox of her autumnal face, her pieced beauty 1 there’s no man can be 
admitted till she be ready, now-a-days, till she has painted, and perfumed, 
and wash’d, and scour’d, but the boy, here ; and him she wipes her oil’d lips 
upon, like a .sponge. I have made a song (I pray thee hear it) on the subject. 

[Page sings. 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d ; 

Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loo.sely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

True, t And I am clearly on the other side : I love a good dressing before any 
beauty o’ the world. O, a woman is then like a delicate garden ; nor is there 
one kind of it ; she may vary every hour ; take often counsel of her glass, and 
choose the best. If she have good ears, shew them ; good hair, lay it out ; 
good legs, wear short clothes ; a good hand, discover it often ; practise any 
art to mend breath, cleanse teeth, repair eye-brows ; paint, and profess it, 

Cler. : How ! publicly ? 

True. : The doing of it, not the manner ; that must be private. Many things 
that seem foul in the doing, do please done. A lady should, indeed, study her 
face, when we think she sleeps j nor, when the doors are shut, should men be 
enquiring ; all is sacred within, then. Is it for us to see their perukes put on, 
their false teeth, their complexion, their eye-brows, their nails ? You see 
gilders will not work, but inclosed. They must not discover how little serves, 
widt the help of art, to adoni a great deal. How long did the canvas hang 
afore Aldgate ? Were the people suffered to see the city’s Love and Charity, 
while they were rude stone, before they were painted and burnish’d ? No ; 
no more should servants approach their mistresses, but when they are com- 
plete and finish’d. 

Cler. ; Well said, my Truewit. 

K 
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Tkue- : And a wise lady will lieep a guard always upon the place, that she may 
do things securely. I once followed a rude fellow into a chamber, where the 
poor madam, for haste, and troubled, snatch’d at her peruke to cover her 
baldness ; and put it on the wrong way. 

Cler. ; O prodigy ! 

True. : And the unconscionable Icnave held her in compliment an hour with 
that reverst face, when I stlE look’d when she should talk from the t’other 
side. 

Clek. : Why, thou shouldst have relieved her. 

True. ; No, faith, I let her alone, as we’ll let this argument, if you please, and 
pass to another. When saw you Dauphine Eugenie ? 

Cler. ; Not these three days. Shall we go to him this morning ? he is very 
melancholy, 1 hear. 

True, : Sick of the uncle, is he ? I met that stiff piece of formality, his uncle, 
yesterday, with a huge turban of night-caps on his head, buckled over his 
ears. 

Cler. : O, that’.s his custom when he walks abroad. He can endure no noise, 
man. 

True. ; So 1 have heard. But is the disease so ridiculous in him as it is made ? 
They say he has been upon divers treaties with the Rah-wives and orange- 
women ; and articles propounded between them : marry, the chimney- 
sweepers will not be drawn in. 

Cler, : No, nor the broom-men : they stand out stiffly. He cannot endure a 
costard-monger, he swoons if he hear one. 

True. : Mctliinks a smith should be ominous. 

Cler, ; Or any hammer-man. A brasier is not suffer’d to dwell in the parish, 
nor an armourer. He would have hang’d a pewterer’s prentice once upon a 
Shrove-tuesday’s riot, for being of that trade, when the rest were quit. 

True : A trumpet should fright him terribly, or the hautboys. 

Cler. : Out of his senses. The waights of the city have a pension of him not to 
come near that ward. This youth practised on him one night like the bell- 
man ; and never left till he had brought him down to the door with a long 
sword ; and there left him flourishing with the air. 

Page : Why, sir, he hath chosen a street to lie in so narrow at both ends, that it 
will receive no coaches, nor carts, nor any of these common noises : and 
therefore we that love him, devise to bring him in such as we may, now and 
then, for his exercise, to breathe him. He would grow resty else in his ease : 
his virtue would rust without action. I entreated a bearward, one day, to 
come down with the dogs of some four parishes that way, and I thank him 
he did ; and cried his games under master Morose’s window ; till he was sent 
crying away, with his head made a most bleeding spectacle to the multitude. 
And, another time, a fencer marching to his prize, had his drum most 
tragically run through, for taking that street in his way at my request. 

True. : A good wag ! How does he for the bells ? 

Cler. : O, in the Qiicen’s time, he was wont to go out of town every Saturday 
at ten o’clock, or on holy day eves. But now, by reason of the sickness, the 
perpetuity of ringing has made him devise a loom, with double walls and 
treble ceilings ; the windows close shut and caulk'd ; and there he lives by 
candle-light. He turn’d away a man, last week, for having a pair of new shoes 
tlmt creak’d. And this fellow waits on him now in tennis-court socks, or 
slippers soled with wool ; and they talk each to other in a trunk. See, who 
comes here 
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Enter Sir. Daupiuke Eugenie. 

Daup. : How now ! what ail you, sirs ? dumb ? 

True, : Struck into stone, almost, I am here, with tales o’ thine unde. There 
was never such a prodigy be-wd of. 

Daup. ; I would you would once lose this subject, my masters, for my sake. 
They are such as you are, that have brought me into that predicament I am 
with him. 

True. : How is that ? 

Daup. : Marry, that he will disinherit me ; no more. He thinks I and my com- 
pany are authors of all the ridiculous Acts and Monuments arc told of him. 

True. ; ’Slid, I would be the author of more to vex him ; that purpose deserves 
it : it gives thee law of plaguing him. I’ll tell thee what I would do. I would 
make a false almanack, get it printed ; and tlien have him drawn out on a 
coronation day to theTower-wliarf, and kill him with the noise of the ordnance. 
Disinherit thee 1 he cannot, man. Art not thou next of blood, and his sister’s 
son ? 

Daup. : Ay, but he will thrust me out of it, he vows, and marry. 

True. ; How 1 that’s a more portent. Gan he endure no noise, and will venture 
on a wife ? 

Cler. : Yes ; why thou art a stranger, it seems, to his best trick, yet. He has 
employed a fellow this half year all over England to hearken him out a dumb 
woman ; be she of any form, or any quality, so she be able to bear children : 
her silence is dowry enough, he says. 

True. : But I trust to God he has found none. 

Cler. ; No ; but he has heard of one that’s lodged in the next street to him, 
who is exceedingly soft-spoken ; thrifty of her speech ; that spends but six 
words a day. And her he’s about now, and shall have her. 

True. ; Is’t possible ! who is his agent in the business ? 

Cler. : Marry, a barber, one Gutbeard ; an honest fellow, one that tells 
Dauphine all here. 

True. ; Why you oppress me with wonder : a woman, and a barber, and love 
no noise I 

Cler. : Yes, faith. The fellov/ trims him silently, and has not the knack with 
his sheers or his fingers ; and that continence in a barber he thinks so eminent 
a virtue, as it has made him chief of his counsel. 

True. : Is the barber to be seen, or the wfnch? 

Cler. : Yes, that they are. 

True. : I prithee, Dauphine, let’s go thither. 

Daup. : I have some business now ; I caimot, i’faith. 

True. ; You shall have no business shall make you neglect this, sir : we’ll make 
her talk, believe it ; or, if she will not, wc can give out at least so much as 
shall interrupt the treaty ; we will break it. Thou art bound in conscience, 
when he suspects thee without cause, to torment him. 

Daup. ; Not I, by any means. I’ll give no suffrage to’t. He shall never have 
that plea against me, that I opposed the least phant’sy of his. Let it lie upon 
my stars to be guilty, I’ll be innocent. 

True. : Yes, and be poor, and beg ; do, innocent : when some groom of his 
has got him an heir, or this barber, if he himself cannot. Innocent ! — I 
prithee, Ned, where lies she ? let him be innocent still. 

Cler. : Why, right over against the barber’s ; in the house where sir John Daw 
lies, 

True. : You do not mean to confound me 1 

Cler. : Why ? 
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True. : Does he that would marry her know so much ? 

Oler. : I cannot tell. 

True : ’Twere enough of imputation to her with him. 

Cler. : Why ? 

True. ; The only talking sir in the town ! Jack Daw ! and he teach her not to 
speak ! — God be wi’ you. I have some business too. 

Geer. : Will you not go thilher, then ? 

True. : Not with the danger to meet Daw, for mine ears. 

Cler. ; Why, I thought you two had been upon very good terms. 

True. : Yes, of keeping distance. 

Ct.ER. ; They say, he is a very good scholar. 

True. : Ay, and he says it first. A pox on him, a fellow that pretends only to 
learning, buys titles, and nothing else of books in him ! 

Cler. ; The world reports him to be very learned. 

True. ; 1 am sorry the world should so conspire to belie him. 

Cler. ; Good faith, I have heard very good things come from him. 

True. ; You may ; there’s none so desperately ignorant to deny that ; would 
they were his own ! God be wi’ you, gentlemen. [Exit hastily. 

Cler. : This is very abrupt ! 

Daup. ; Come, you arc a stran.ge open man, to tell every thing thus. 

Cler. ; Why, believe it, Dauphine, Truewit’s a very honest fellow. 

Daup. ; ! think no other ; but this frank nature of his is not for secrets. 

Cler, ; Nay, then, you are mistaken, Dauphine : I knotv where he has been 
well trusted, and discharged the trust very truly, and heartily. 

Daup. : I contend not, Ned ; but with the fewer a business is carried, it is ever 
the safer. Now we are alone, if you’ll go thither, I am for you. 

Cler. ; When were you there ? 

Daup. : Last night : and such a Decameron of sport fallen out ! Boccace never 
thought of the like. Daw does nothing but court her ; and the wrong way. He 
would He \sdth her, and praises her modesty ; desires that she would talk and 
be free, and commends her silence in verses ; which he reads, and swears are 
the best that ever man made. Then rails at his fortunes, stamps, and mutines, 
why he is not made a counsellor, and call’d to affairs of state. 

Cler. : I prithee let’s go. I would fain partake this. — Some water, boy. 

[Exit Pace. 

Daup. ; We are invited to dinner together, he and I, by one that came thither 
to him, sir La-Foole. 

Cler. ; O, that’s a precious mannikin ! 

Daup. : Do you know him ? 

Cler. : Ay, and he will know you too, if e’er he saw you but once, though you 
should meet him at church in the midst of prayers. He is one of the braveries, 
though he be none of the wits. He will salute a judge upon the bench, and a 
bishop in the pulpit, a lawyer when he is pleading at the bar, and a lady 
when she is dancing in a masque, and put her out. He does give plays, and 
suppers, and invites his guests to them, aloud, out of his window, as tliey ride 
by in coaches. He has a lodging in the Strand for the purpose ; or to watch 
when ladies are gone to the china-houses, or the Exchange, that he may meet 
them by chance, and give them presents, some two or three hundred pounds’ 
worth of toys, to he laugh’d at. He is never without a spare banquet, or 
sweet-meats in his chamber, for their women to alight at, and come up to for 
a bait. 

Daup. ; Excellent ! he was a fine youth last night : but now he is much finer ! 
what is his Christian name ? I have forgot. 
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Glee. : Sir Amorous La-Foole. 

Page ; The gentleman is here below that owns that name. 

Geer. : ’Heart, he’s come to invite me to dinner, I hold my life. 

Daup. : Like enough : prithee, let’s have him up. 

Glee. ; Boy, marshal him. 

Page : With a truncheon, sir ? 

Clbr. ; Away, I beseech you. {Exit Page.) — I’ ll make him tell us his pedigree 
now ; and what meat he has to dinner ; and who are his guests ; and the 
whole course of his fortunes ; with a breath. 

Enter Sir. Amorous La-Foole. 

Ia-F. : ’Save, dear sir Dauphinc ! honoured master Ocriniont ! 

Cler. : Sir Amorous ! you have very much honested my lodging with your 
presence. 

La- 1'. ; Good faith, it is a fine lodging : almost as delicate a lodging a.s mine. 

Cler. ; Not .so, sir. ‘ 

La-F. ; Excuse me, .sir, if it were in the Strand, I assure you. I am come, master 
Glcrimont, to entreat you to wait upon two or three ladies, to dinner, to-day. 

Cler. : How, sir ! wait upon them ? did you ever see me carry dishes ? 

La-F. : No, sir, dispense with me ; I meant, to bear tliem company. 

Cler. : O, that I will, sir ; the doubtfulness of youi phrase, believe it, sir, would 
breed you a quarrel once an hour, with the terrible boys, if you should but 
keep them felloivship a day. 

La-F. : It should be extremely against my will, sir, if I contested with any man . 

Cler. : I believe it, sir ; Where hold you your feast ? 

La-F. : At Tom Otter’s, sir. 

Oaup. : Tom Otter ! what’s he ? 

La-F. : Captain Otter, sir ; he is a kind of gamester, hut he has had command 
both by sea and by land. 

Daup. ; O, then he is animal amphibim ? 

La-F. : Ay, sir : bis wife was tlie rich china-woman, that the courtiers visited 
so often ; that gave the rare entertainment. She commands all at home, 

Cler, : Then she is captain Otter. 

La-F. : You say very well, sir ; she is my kinswoman, a La-Foole by the mother- 
side, and will invite any great ladies for my sake. 

Daup. : Not of the La-Fooles of Essex ? 

La-F. : No, sir, the La-Fooles of London. 

Cler. : Now, he’s in. [Aside. 

La-F. : They all come out of our house, the La-Fooles of the north, the La- 
Fooles of the west, the La-Fooies of the east and south — we are as ancient a 
family as any is in Europe — but I myself am descended lineally of the French 
La-Fooles — and, we do bear for our coat yellow, or or, checker’d azure, and 
gules, and some three or four colours more, which is a very noted coat, and 
has, sometimes, been solemnly worn by divei's nobility of our house — but 
let that go, antiquity is not respected now. — I had a brace of fat does sent 
me, gentlemen, and half a dozen of pheasants, a dozen or two of godwits, and 
some other fowl, which I would have eaten, while they arc good, and in 
good company ; — ^there will be a great lady or two, my lady Haughty, my 
lady Centaure, mistress Dol Mavis — and they come o’ purpose to see the 
silent gentlewoman, mistress EpicCenc, that honest sir John Daw has promised 
to bring thither — and then, mistress Trusty, my lady’s woman, will be there 
too, and this honourable knight, sir Dauphine, with yourself, master 
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Cleriraont — and we’ll be verj? merry, and have fidlers, and dance. — I have 
been a mad wag in niy time, and have spent some crowns since I was a page 
in court, to my lord Lofty, and after, my lady’s gcntleman-usher, who got me 
knighted in Ireland, since it pleased my elder brother to die. — I had as fair 
a gold jerkin on that day, as any worn in the island voyage, or at Cadiz, none 
dispraised ; and 1 came over in it hither, shew’d myself to my friends in 
court, and after went down to my tenants in the country, and surveyed my 
lauds, let new leases, took their money, spent it in the eye o’ the land here, 
upon ladies ; — and now I can take up at my pleasure. 

Daih'. : Can you take up ladies, sir? 

Ci.i ii. ; O, let him breathe, he has not recover’d. 

Daui'. : Would I were your half in that commodity ! 

La-F, ; No, air, excuse me ; I meant money, which can take up any thing. I 
have another guest or two, to invite, and say as much to, gentlemen. I’ll take 
my leave abruptly, in hope you will not fail Your servant. [Exit. 

Daijp. : We will not fail you, sir precious La-Foole ; but she shall, that your 
ladies come to sec, if I have credit afore sir Daw. 

Gler. : Did you ever hear such a wind-sucker, as this ? 

Daup. ; Or such a rook as the other, that will betray his mistress to be seen ! 
Gome, ’tis time we prevented it. 

Cler, : Go. [Exeunt. 

ACT II 

SCENE I . — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter Morose, with a tube in his hand, followed by Mute. 

Mor. ; Cannot I, yet, find out a more compendious method, than by this trunk, 
to save my servants the labour of speech, and mine ears the discords of 
sounds ? Let me see : all discourses but my own afflict me ; they seem harsh, 
impertinent, and irltsome. Is it not possible, that thou shouldst answer me by 
signs, and I apprehend thee, fellow ? Speak not, though I question you. You 
have taken the ring off from the street door, as I bade you ? ansv/er me not by 
speech, but by silence ; unless it be otherwise (Mute makes a leg.) — very good. 
And you have fastened on a thick quilt, or flock-bed, on the outside of the 
door ; that if they knock with their daggers, or with brick-bats, they can make 
no noise ? — But with your leg, your answer, unless it be otherwise, {makes a 
leg.) — ^Very good. This is not only 5t modesty in a servant, but good state and 
discretion in a master. And you have been with Gut beard tire barber, to have 
him come to me ? {makes a leg.) — Good. And, he will come presently? Answer 
me not but with your leg, unless it be otherwise ; if it be other-wise, shake 
your head, or shrug, [makes a leg.) — So ! Your Italian and Spaniard are wise 
in these : and it is a frugal and comely gravity. How long will it be ere Gut- 
beard come ? Stay ; if an hour, hold up your whole hand, if half an hour, two 
fingers ; if a quarter, one ; {holds up a finger bent) — Good ; half a quarter ? 
‘tis well. And have you given him a key, to come in without knocking ? {makes 
a leg.) — good. And is the lock oil’d, and the hinges, to-day ? {makes a leg.) — 
goc3. And the quilting of the stairs no where worn out and bare ? {makes a 
leg.) — V ery good. I see, by much doctrine, and impulsion, it may be effected ; 
stand by. The Turk, in this divine discipline, is admirable, exceeding all the 
potentates of the earth ; still waited on by mutes ; and all his commands so 
executed ; yea, even in the war, as I have heard, and in his marches, most 
of ills charges and directions given by signs, and with silence ; an exquisite 
art 1 and I am heartily ashamed, and angry oftentimes, that the princes of 
Christendom should suffer a barbarian to transcend them in so high a point of 
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felicity. I will practise it hereafter. (A horn winded within.) — ^How now ? oh ! 
oh ! what villain, what prodigy of mankind is that? look. (Exit Mute.) — 
(Horn again.) — Oh, cut his throat, cut his throat ! what murderer, hell- 
hound, devil can this be ? 

Re-enter Mute. 

Mute ; It is a post from the court — 

Mor. : Out, r-ogue ! and must thou blow thy horn too ? 

Mute : Alas, it is a post from the court, sir, that says, he must speak with you, 
pain of death — ■ 

Mor. : Pain of thy life, be silent ! 

Enter Trulwit with a port-horn, end a halter in his hand. 

True. : By your leave, sir ; — I am a stranger here : — Is your name master 
Morose ? is your name master Morose ? Fishes ! Phythagoreans all ! This is 
strange. What say you, sir ? nothing ! Has Harpocrates been here with his 
club, among you ? Well, sir, I will believe you to be the man at this time : I 
will venture upon you, sir. Your friends at court commend them to you, sir — 

Mor. : O men ! O manners ! was there ever such an impudence ? 

True. : And are extremely solicitous for you, sir. 

Mor. : Whose knave are you ? 

True. ; Mine own knave, and your compeer, sir. 

Mor. : Fetch me my .sword — 

True. ; You shall taste the one half of my dagger, if you do, groom ; and you 
the other, if you stir, sir : Be patient, 1 charge you, in the king’s name, and 
hear me without insurrection. They say, you arc to marry ; to marry ! do 
you mark, sir ? 

Mor, ; How then, rude companion ! 

True. : Marry, your friends do wonder, sir, the Thames being so near, wherein 
you may drown, so handsomely ; or London-bridge, at a low fall, with a fine 
leap, to hurry you down the stream ; or, such a delicate steeple in the town, 
as Bow, to vault from ; or, a braver height, as Paul’s : Or if you affected to 
do it nearer home, and a shorter way, an excellent garret-wmdow into the 
street ; or, a beam in the said garret, with this halter (shews him the halter.) — 
which they have sent, and desire, that you would sooner commit your grave 
head to this knot, than to the wedlock noose ; or, take a little sublimate, and 
go out of the world like a rat ; or a fly, as one said, with a straw in your arse : 
any way, rather than follow this goblin Matrimony. Alas, sir, do you ever 
think to find a chaste wife in these times ? now ? when there are so many 
masques, plays, Puritan preachings, mad folks, and other strange sights to be 
seen daily, private and public ? If you had lived in king Etheldred’s time, sir, 
or Edward the Confessor, you might, perhaps, have found one in some cold 
country hamlet, then, a dull frosty wench, would have been contented with 
one man : now, they will as soon be pleased with one leg, or one eye. I’ll tell 
you, sir, the monstrous hazards you shall run with a wife. 

Mor. : Good sir, have I ever cozen’d any friends of yours of their land ? bought 
their possessions ? taken forfeit of their mortgage ? begg’d a reversion from 
them ? bastarded their issue ? What have I done, that may deserve this ? 

True. : Nothing, sir, that I know, but your itch of marriage. 

Mor. : Why, it I had made an assassinate upon your father, vitiated your 
mother, ravished your sisters — 

True. ; I would kill you, sir, I would kill you, if you had. 

Mor. : Why, you do more in this, sir : it were a vengeance centuple, for all 
facinorous acts that could be named, to do that you do. 
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True. : A]as, sir, I am but a messenger ; I but tell you, what you must hear. It 
seems your friends are careful after your soul’s health, sir, and would have 
you know the danger : (but you may do your pleasure for all them, I per- 
suade not, sir.) If, after you are married, your wife do run away with a 
vaulter, or the Frenchman that walks upon ropes, or him that dances the jig, 
or a fencer for his skill at his weapon ; why it is not their fault, they have dis- 
charged their consciences ; when you know what may happen. Nay, suffer 
valiantly, sir, for I must tell you all the perils that you are obnoxious to. If she 
be fair, young and vegef oiis, no sweetmeats ever drew more flies ; all the 
yellow doublets and great roses in the town will be there. If foul and crooked, 
she’ll be with them, and buy those doublets and roses, .sir. If rich, and that 
you marry her dowry, not her, she’ll reign in your house as imperious as a 
widow. If noble, all her kindred will be your tyrants. If fruitful, as proud as 
May, and humorous as April ; she must have her doctors, her midwives, her 
nurses, her longings every hour ; though it be for the dearest morsel of man. 
If learned, there was never such a parrot ; all your patrimony will be too 
little for the gue.st5 that must be invited to hear her speak Latin and Greek ; 
and you must lie with her in those languages too, if you will please her. If 
precise, you must feast all the silenced brethren, once in three days ; salute 
the sisters ; entertain the whole family, or wood of them ; and hear long- 
winded exercises, singings and catechisings, which you are not given to, and 
yet must give for ; lo please the zealous matron your wife, who for the holy 
cause, will cozen you over and above. You begin to sweat, sir ! but this is not 
half, i' faith : you may do your pleasure, notwithstanding, as I said before : I 
come not to persuade you. (Mute is stealing away.) — Upon my faith, master 
serving-man, if you do stir, I will beat you. 

Mor, ; O, what is my sin ! what is my sin ! 

True. ; Then, if you love your wife, or ratlier dote on her, sir ; O, how she’ll 
torture you, and take pleasure in your torments ! you shall lie with her but 
when she lists ; she will not hurt her beauty, her complexion ; or it must be 
for that jewel, or that pearl, when she does ; every half hour’s pleasure must 
be bought anew, and with the same pain and charge you woo’d her at first. 
Then you must keep what servants she please ; what company she will ; that 
friend must not visit you without her license ; and him she loves most, she 
vnll seem to hate eagerlicst, to decline your jealousy ; or, feign to be jealous 
of you first ; and for that cause go live with her she-friend, or cousin at the 
college, that can instruct her in all the mysteries of writing letters, corrupting 
servants, taming spies ; where she must have that rich gown for such a great 
day ; a new one for the next ; a richer for the third ; he served in silver ; have 
the chamber fill’d with a succession of grooms, footmen, ushers, and other 
messengers ; besides embroiderers, jewellers, tire-women, sempsters, feather- 
men, perfumers ; while she feels not how the land drops away, nor the acres 
melt ; nor foresees the change, when the mercer has your woods for her 
velvets ; never weighs what her pride costs, sir ; so she may kiss a page, or a 
smooth chin, tliat has the despair of a beard : be a stateswoman, know all the 
news, what was done at Salisbury, what at the Bath, what at court, what in 
progress ; or, so she may censure poets, and authors, and styles, and compare 
tliem ; Daniel with Spenser, Jonson with the t'other youth, and so forth : or 
be thought cunning in controversies, or the very knots of divinity ; and have 
often in her moutli the state of the question ; and then skip to the mathe- 
malics, and demonstration : and answer in religion to one, in state to another, 
in bawdry to a third. 

Mor. ; O, O 1 

True. : All this is very true, sir. And then her going in disguise to that 
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conjurer, and this cunning woman : where the first question is, how soon you 
shall die ? next, if her present servant love her ? next, if she shall have a new 
servant ? and how many ? whicli of her family would make the best bawd, 
male or female ? what precedence she shall have by her next match ? and 
sets down the answers, and believes them above the scriptures. Nay, perhaps 
she’ll study the art. 

Mor. : Gentle sir, have you done? have you had your pleasure of me? I’ll think 
of these things. 

True. : Yes, sir ; and then comes reeking home of vapour and sweat, with, 
going a foot, and lies in a month of a new face, all oil and birdlime ; and rises 
in asses’ milk, and is cleansed with a new fucus ; God be wl’ you, sir. One 
thing more, which I had almost forgot. This too, with whom you are to 
marry, may have made a conveyance of her virginity afore hand, as your 
wise widows do of their states, before they marry, in trust to some friend, sir ; 
Who can tell ? Or if she have not done it yet, she may do, upon the wedding- 
day, or the night before, and antedate you cuckold. The like has been heard 
of in nature. ’Tis no devised, impossible thing, sir. God be wi’ you : I’ll be 
bold to leave this rope with you, sir, for a remembrance. — Farewell, Mute ! 

[Exit. 

Moa. : Come, have me to my chamber : but first shut the door. (TautiWix winds 
the horn without.) O, shut the door, shut the door ! is he come again ? 

Enter Cuibeard. 

Cut. : 'Tis I, sir, your barber. 

Mor. : O, Cutbeard, Cutbeard, Cutbeard ! here has been a cut-throat with me r 
help me in to my bed, and give me physic with thy counsel. [Exewii. 

SCENE n. — S ir John Daw’s House . 

Enter Daw, Clerimont, Dauphine, and Epiccene. 

Daw ; Nay, an she will, let her refuse at her own charges : ’tis nothing to me, 
gentlemen ; but she will not be invited to the like feasts or gue.sts every day. 

Cler. : O, by no means, she may not refuse — to stay at home, if you love your 
reputation : ’Slight, you are Invited thither o’ purpose to be seen, and 
laughed at by the lady of the college, and her shadows. This trumpeter hath 
proclaim’d you. [Aside to Epi. 

Daup. : You shall not go ; let him be laugh’d at in your stead, for not bringing 
you : and put him to his extemporal faculty of fooling and talking loud, to 
satisfy the company. [Aside to Epi. 

Cler. : He wiU suspect us ; talk aloud. — ^’Pray, mistress Epiccene, let’s see your 
verses ; we have sir John Daw’s leave ; do not conceal your servant’s merit, 
and your own glories. 

Epi. ; They’ll prove my servant’s glories, if you have his leave so soon. 

Daup. ; His vain-glories, lady 1 

Daw ; Shew them, shew them, mistress ; I dare own them. 

Epi, ; Judge you, what glories. 

Daw : Nay, I’ll read them myself too ; an author must recite his own works. It. 
is a madrigal of Modesty. 

Modest and fair, for fair and good are near 
Neighbours, howe'er,— 

Dadp. : Very good. 

Cler. ; Ay, is’t not ? 

Daw : No noble virtue ever alone. 

But two in one. 
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Daup. ; Excellent ! 

Cleb.. ; That agairij I pray, sir John. 

Datjp. ! It has something in’t like rare wit and sense. 

Cler. : Peace. 

Daw : JVo mble virtue ever was alone. 

But two in one. 

Then, when I praise sweet modesty, 1 praise 
Bright hemtly's rays : 

And having praised both beauty and modesty, 

1 have praised thee. 

Dalp. : Admirable ! 

Cler. ; How it chimes, and cries tink in the close, divinely ! 

Daup, : Ay, His Seneca. 

Cler. : No, I think His Plutarch. 

Daw : The dor on Plutarch and Seneca ! I hate it : they are mine own imagina' 
tions, by that light. I wonder those fellows have such credit with gentlemen, 
Cler. : They are very grave authors. 

Daw ; Grave asses ! mere essayists : a few loose sentences, and that’s all, A man 
would talk so, his whole age ; I do utter as good things every hour, if they 
were collected and observed, as either of them, 

Daup. : Indeed, sir John ! 

Cler. : He must needs J living among the wits and braveries too. 

Daup. ; Ay, and being president of them, as he is. 

Daw ; There's Aristotle, a mere common-place fellow ; Plato, a discourser ; 
Thucydides and Livy, tedious and dry ; Tacitus, an entire knot ; sometimes 
worth the untying, very seldom. 

■Cleb. : What do you think of the poets, sir John ? 

Daw : Not worthy to be named for authors. Homer, an old tedious, prolix ass, 
talks of curriers, and chines of beef : Virgil of dunging of land, and bees ; 
Horace, of I know not what. 

Cler. : I think so. 

Daw : And so Pindarus, Lycophron, Anacreon, Catullus, Seneca the tragedian, 
Lucan, Propertius, ’Tibullus, Martial, Juvenal, Ausonius, Statius, PoUtian, 
Valerius Flaccus, and the rest — 

Cler. : What a sack full of their names he has got ! 

Daup. ; And how he pours them out ! Politian with Valerius Flaccus ! 

Cler. : Was not the character right of him ? 

Daup. : As could be made, i’faith. 

Daw : And Persius, a crabbed coxcomb, not to be endured. 

Daup. : Why, whom do you account for authors, sir John Daw ? 

Daw : Syntagmajuris clvilis ; Corpus juris civllis ; Corpus juris canonlci; the 
king of Spam’s bible — 

Daup. ; Is the King of Spain’s bible an author? 

Cler. : Yes, and Syntagma. 

Daup. : What was that Syntagma, sir ? 

Daw : A civil lawyer, a Spaniard. 

Daup. : Sure, Corpus was a Dutchman. 

Cler. ; Ay, both the Corpuses, 1 kriew ’em : they were very corpulent authors. 
Daw : And then there’s Vatablus, Poraponatius, Syroancha ; the other are not 
to he received, within the thought of a scholar. 

Daup. : 'Fore God, you have a simple learned servant, lady, — in titles. 

[Aside. 

Cler. : I ivondeir that he is not called to the helm, and made a counsellor. 
Daup. ; He is one extraordinary. 
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Cler. : Nay, but in ordinary : to say truth, the state wants such. 

Daup. : Why that will follow. 

Cler. ; I muse a mistress can be so silent to the dotes of such a servant. 

Daw : ’Tis her virtue, sir. 1 have v/ritten somewhat of her silence too. 

Daup. ; Inverse, sir Jolin? 

Cler. : What else ? 

Daup. : Why, how can you justify your own being of a poet, that so slight all 
the old poets ? 

Daw : Why, every man that writes in ver.se is not a poet ; you have of the Rdts 
that write verses, and yet are no poets : they are poets that live by it, the poor 
fellows that live by it. 

Daup. : Why, would not you live by your verses, sir John ? 

Cler. : No, 'twere pity he should. A knight live by his verses ! he did not make 
them to that end, I hope. 

Daup. : And yet the noble Sidney lives by his, and the noble family not ashamed. 

Cler. : Ay, he profest himself ; but sir John Daw has more caution : he'll not 
hinder his own rising in the state so much. Do you think he will ? Your 
verses, good sir John, and no poems. 

Daw : Silence in woman, is tike speech in man ; 

Veny't who can. 

Daup. ; Not I, believe it ; your reason, sir. 

Daw ; jVor is’t a tale, 

That female vice should be a virtue male. 

Or masculine vice a female value be : 

Toil shall it see 
Fiov'/l with increase ; 

I know to speak, and she to hold her peace. 

Do you conceive me, gentlemen ? 

Daup, : No, faith ; how mean you with increase, sir John ? 

Daw : Why, with increase is, when I court her for the common cause of man- 
kind, and she says nothing, but consentire videlur ; and in time is gravida. 

Daup. : Then this is a ballad of procreation ? 

Cler. ; A madrigal of procreation ; you mistake. 

Epi. ; ’Pray give me my verses again, servant. 

Daw : If you’ll ask them aloud, you shall. [Walks aside with the papers. 

Enter Truewit with his horn. 

Cler. : See, here’s Truewit again ! — ^Where hast thou been, in the name of 
madness, thus accoutred with thy horn ? 

True. ; Where the sound of it might have pierced your sense with gladness, had 
you been in ear-reach of it. Dauphine, fall down and worship me ; I have 
forbid the bans, lad : I have been with thy virtuous uncle, and have broke 
the match. 

Daup. : You have not, I hope. 

TRim. : Yes, faith ; and thou shouldst hope otherwise, I should repent me : this 
horn got me entrance ; kiss it. I had no other way to get in, but by feigning to 
be a post ; but when I got in once, I proved none, but rather the contrary, 
turn’d him into a post, or a stone, or what is stilfer, with thundering into him 
the incommodities of a wife, and the miseries of marriage. If ever Gorgon 
were seen in the shape of a woman, he hath seen her in my description : I 
have put him off o’ that scent for ever. — ^Why do you not applaud and adore 
me, sirs ? why stand you mute ? are you stupid ? You are not worthy of the 
benefit. 
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Datjp. : Did jaot I tell you ? Mischief ! — 

Cler, : I would you had placed this benefit soinewhere che, 

Tium. : Why so? 

Cler. : ’Slight, you have done the most inconsiderate, rash, weak thing, that 
ever man did to his firicnd, 

Daup. : Friend ! if the most malicious enemy I have, had studied to inflict an 
injury upon me, it could not be a greater. 

True. ; Wherein for God’s sake ? Gentlemen, come to yourselves again. 

Daup. ; But I presaged thus much afore to you. 

Cler. ; Would my lips had been solder’d when I spake on’t ! Slight, what 
moved you to be thus impertinent ? 

True. : My masters, do not put on this strange face to pay my courtesy 5 off 
■with this vizor. Have good turns done you, and thank ’em tliis way ! ’ 

Daup. : ’Fore heaven, you have undone me. That which I have plotted for, 
and been naturing now these four months, you have blasted in a minute : 
Now I am lo.st, I may speak. This gentlewoman was lodged here by me o’ 
purpose, and, to be put upon my uncle, liaih profcst this obstinate silence for 
my sake ; being my entire friend, and one that for the requital of such a 
fortune as to marry him, would have made me very ample conditions ; where 
now, all my hopes are utterly miscarried by this unlucky accident. 

Cler. ; Thus ’tis when a man will be ignorantly officious, do services, and not 
know his_'why ; I wonder what courteous itch possest you. You never did 
absurder part in your life, nor a greater trespass to friend.ship or humanity. 

Daup. : Faith, you may forgive it best ; ’twas your cause principally, 

Cler. ; I know it ; would it had not. 

Enter Cutbeard. 

Daup. : How now, Cutbeard ! what news ? 

Cut, : The best, the happiest that ever was, sir. There has been a mad gentle- 
man with your uncle thk morning, (resiag True wit.)— I think this be the 
gentleman — that has almost talk’d him out of his wits, with threatening him 
from marriage— 

Daot. ; On, I prithee. 

Cut. : And your uncle, sir, he thinks 'twas done by your procurement ; there- 
fore he will see the party you wot of presently ; and if he like her, he says, 
and that she be so inclining to dumb as I have told him, he swears he will 
marry her to-day, instantly, and not defer it a minute longer. 

Daup. '.Excellent ! Beyond our expectation ! 

True. ; Beyond our expectation ! By this light, I knew it would be thus. 

Daup. : Nay, sweet Truevvit, forgive me. 

True. ; No, I was ignorantly officious, impertinent; this was the absurd, weak part. 

Cler, : Wilt thou ascribe that to merit now, was meve forLimc ! 

True. : Eortune ! mere providence. Fortune had not a finger in’t. I .saw it must 
necessarily in nature fall out so : my genius is never false to me in these 
things. Show me how it could be othenvise, 

Daup. : Nay, gentlemen, contend not ; 'tis well now. 

True. : Alas, I let him go on with inconsiderate, and rash, tuid what he pleased. 

Cler. : Away, thou strange justifier of thyself, to be wiser than thou wert, by 
the event ! 

True t Iweut \ by tliis light, thovi shalt never persuade me, but I foresaw it as 
well as tlie stars themselves. 

Daup. ; ^ay, gentleinen, wcU now. Do you two entertain sir John Daw 
with discourse, while J send her away with instructions. 

True. : I’ll be acquainted with her first, by your favour. 
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Cler. ; Master TruewU, lady, a friend of ours. 

True. : I am sorry I have not known you sooner, lady, to celebrate this rare 
virtue of your silence. [Exeunt Daup., Epi., and Cutbeard. 

Cler. : Faith, an you had come sooner, you should have seen and heard her 
weU celebrated in sir John Daw’s madrigals. 

True, {advances to Daw) ; Jack Daw, God save you ! when saw you La-Foole ? 

Daw ; Not since last night, Master Truewit. 

True. ; That’s a miracle I I thought you two had been inseparable. 

Daw : He’s gone to invite his guests. 

True, : ’Odso ! ’tis true ! What a false memory have I towards that man ! I 
am. one : I met him even now, upon that he calls hi.s delicate fine black horse, 
rid into foam, with posting from place to place, and person to person, to give 
them the cue — 

Cler. : Lest they should forget ? 

True. ; Yes ; There was never poor captain took more pains at a muster to 
shew men, than he, at this meal, to shew friends. 

Daw : It is his quarter-feast, sir. 

Cler. : What 1 do you say so, sir John ? 

True. ; Nay, Jack Daw will not be out, at the best friends he has, to the talent 
of hia wit ; Where’s his, mistress, to hear and applaud him ? is she gone ? 

Daw : Is mistress Kpiccene gone ? 

Cler. : Gone afore, with sir Dauphine, I warrant, to the place. 

True. : Gone afore ! that were a manifest injury, a disgrace and a half ; to 
refuse him at such a festival-time as this, being a bravery, and a wit too ! 

Cler. ! Tut, he’ll swtdlow it like cream : he’s better read injure clvili, than to 
esteem any tiring a disgrace, is offer’d him from a mistress. 

Daw ; Nay, let her e’en go ; she shall sit alone, and be dumb in her chamber a 
week together, for John Daw, I warrant her. Does she refuse me ? 

Cler. : No, sir, do not take it so to heart j she does not refuse you, but a little 
neglects you. Good faith, Truewit, you were to blame, to put it into his head, 
that she does refuse him. 

True. : Sir, she does refuse him palpably, however you mince it. An I were as 
he, I would swear to speak ne’er a word to her to-day for’t. 

Daw ; By this light, no more I tvill not. 

True. ; Nor to any body else, sir. 

Daw : Nay, I will not say so, gentlemen. 

Cler. : It had been an excellent happy condition for the company, if you could 
have drawn him to it. [Aside, 

Daw ; I’U be very melancholy, i’faith. 

Cler, As a dog, if 1 were as you, sir John. 

True, ; Or a snail, or a hog-louse ; I would roll myself up for Ibis day ; in troth, 
they should not unwind me. 

Daw ; By this pick-tooth, so I will. 

Cler. : ’Tis well done ; He begiirs already to be angry with his teeth. 

Daw : Will you go, gentlemen ? 

Cler. : Nay, you must walk alone, if you be right melancholy, sir John, 

True. : Yes, sir, we’ll dog you, we’ll follow you afar off. [Ait Daw. 

Cler. : Was there ever such a two yards of knighthood measured out by time, 
to be sold to laughter ? 

True. : A mere talking mole, hang him ! no mushroom was ever .so fresh. A 
fellow so utterly nothing, as he knows not what he would be, 

Cler. : Let’s follow him : but first let’s go to Dauphine, he’s hovering about the 
house to hear- what news. 

True. : Content, [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III . — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter Morose and IAvts., followed by Cutbeard with Epiccene. 

Mor. : Welcome, Gutbeard ! draw near with your fair charge : and in her ear 
softly entreat her to unmask. (Epi. lakes off her mask.) — So ! Is the door shut ? 
(Mute makes a leg.) — Enough. Now, Gutbeard, with the same discipline I use 
to my family, I will question you. As I conceive, Gutbeard, this gentlewoman is 
she you have provide.d, and Brought, in hope she will fit me in the place and 
person of a wife ? Answer me not but with your leg, unless it be otherwise ; 
(Gut. makes a leg.) — Very well done, Gutbeard. I conceive, besides, Gutbeard, 
you have been pre-acquainted with her birth, education, and qualities, or 
else you would not prefer her to my acceptance, in the weighty consequence 
of marriage [makes a leg.) — ^This I conceive, Gutbeard. Answer me not but 
with, your leg, unless it he otherwise [bows again.) — Very well done, Gutbeard. 
Give a.side now a little, and leave me to examine her condition, and aptitude 
to iny affection [goes about her and uiews her.) — She is exceeding fair, and of a 
special good favour ; a sweet composition or harmony of limbs ; her temper 
of beauty has the true height of my blood. The knave hath exceedingly well 
fitted me without : I will now try her within. — Come near, fair gentle- 
woman ; let not my behaviour seem rude, though unto you, being rare, 
it may haply appear strange. (Epiccene curtsies.) Nay lady you may 
speak, though Gutbeard and my man might not ; for of all sounds, only 
the sweet voice of a fair lady has the just length of mine ears. I beseech you, 
say, lady ; out of the first fire of meeting eyes, they say, love is stricken : do 
you feel any such motion suddenly shot into you, from any part you see in 
me ? ha, lady ? (Epi. curtsies.) — ^Alas, lady, these answers by silent curtsies 
from you are too courtless and simple. I have ever had my breeding in court ; 
and she that shall be my wife, must be accomplished with courtly ancl 
audacious ornaments. Can you speak, lady? 

Epi. (softly ) ; Judge you, foreootli. 

Mor. : What say you, lady ? Speak out, I beseech you. 

Epi. : Judge you, forsooth. 

Mor. ; On my judgment, a divine softness ! But can you naturally, lady, as I 
enjoin these by doctrine and industry, refer yourself to the search of my judg- 
ment, and, not taking pleasure in your tongue, which is a woman’s chiefest 
pleasure, think it plausible to answer me by silent gestures, so long as my 
speeches jump right with what you conceive ? (Epi. curtsies.) — Excellent ! 
divine 1 if it were possible she should hold out thus ! — ^Peace, Gutbeard, thou 
art made for ever, as thou hast made me, if this felicity have lasting : but I 
will try her further. Dear lady, I am courtly, I tell you, and I must have mine 
ears banqueted with pleasant and witty conferences, pretty girls, scoffs, and 
dalliance in her that I mean to choose for my bed-phere. The ladies in court 
think it a most desperate impair to their quickness of wit, and good carriage, 
if they cannot give occasion for a man to court ’em ; and when an amorous 
discourse is set on foot, minister as good matter to continue it, as himself : 
And do you alone so much differ from all them, that what they, with so much 
circumstance, aflect and toil for, to seem learn’d, to seem judicious, to seem 
sharp and conceited, you can bury in yourself with silence, and rather trust 
your graces to the fair conscience of virtue, than to the world’s or your own 
proclamation ? 

Epi. [softly) : I should be sorry else. 

Mor, : What say you, lady ? good lady, speak out, 

Ept. : I should be sorry else. 

Mor. : That sorrow doth fill me with gladness. O Morose, thou art happy 
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above mankind ! pray that thou mayest contain thyself, I will only put her 
to it once more, and it shall be with the utmost touch and test of their sex. 
But hear me, fair lady ; I do also love to see her whom I shall choose for my 
heifer, to be the first and principal in all fashions, precede all the dames at 
court by a fortnight, have council of tailors, lineners, lace-women, embroi- 
derers : and sit with them sometimes twice a day upon French intelligences, 
and then come forth varied like nature, or oftener than she, and better by 
the help of art, her emulous servant. This do I affect : and how will you be 
able, lady, with this frugality of speech, to give the manifold but necessary 
instructions, for that bodice, these sleeves, those skirts, this cut, that stitch, 

_ this embroidery, that lace, tins wire, those knots, that ruff, those roses, this 
' girdle, that fan, the t’other scarf, these gloves ? Ha ! what say you, lady ? 

Epi. [softly) : I’ll leave it to you, sir. 

Mor. : How, lady ? pray you rise a note. 

Epi. : I leave it to wisdom and you sir. 

MoR. : Admirable creature ! I will trouble you no more : I will not sin Rgainst 
so sweet a simplicity. Let me now be bold to print on those divine Ups the 
seal of being mine. — Gutbeard, I give thee the lease of thy house free ; 
thank me not but with thy leg. (Gutbeard shakes his head.) — I know what thou 
wouldst say, she’s poor, and her friends deceased. She has brought a wealthy 
dowry in her silence, Gutbeard ; and in respect of her poverty, Gutbeard, I 
shall have her more loving and obedient, Gutbeard. Go thy ways, and get 
me a minister presently, with a soft low voice, to marry us ; and pray him 
he will not be impertinent, but brief as he can ; away : softly, Gutbeard. 
[Exit Cut.) — Sirrah, conduct your mistress into the dining-room, your now 
mistress. [Exit Mvti., followed byEpj.) — O my felicity ! how shall I be revenged 
on mine insolent kinsman, and his plots to fright me from marrying ! This 
night I will get an heir, and thrust him out of my blood, like a stranger. He 
would be knighted, forsooth, and thought by that means to reign over me ; 
his title must do it : No, kinsman, I will now make you bring me the tenth 
lord’s and the sixteenth lady’s letter, kinsman ; and it shall do you no good, 
kinsman. Your knighthood itself shall come on its knees, and it shall be 
rejected ; it shall be sued for its fees to execution, and not be redeem’d ; it 
shall cheat at the twelve-penny ordinary, it knighthood, for its diet, all the 
term-time, and tell tales for it in the vacation to the hostess ; or it knighthood 
shall do worse, take sanctuary in Cole-harbour, and fa.st. It shall fright all it 
friends with borrowing letters ; and when one of the fourscore hath brought 
it knighthood ten shillings, it knighthood shall go to the Cranes, or the Bear 
at the Bridge-foot, and be drunk in fear ; it shall not have money to discharge 
one tavern-reckoning, to invite the old creditors to forbear it knighthood, or 
the new, that should be, to trust it knighthood. It shall be the tenth name in 
the bond to take up the commodity of pipkins and stone-jugs : and the part 
thereof shall not furnish it Imighthood forth for the attempting of a baker’s 
widow, a brown baker’s widow. It shall give it knighthood’s name for a 
stallion, to all gamesome citizens’ wives, and be refused, when the master of 
a dancing-school, or how do you call him, the worst reveller in the town is 
taken ; it shall want clothes, and by reason of that, wit, to fool to lawyers. It 
shall not have hope to repair itself by Constantinople, Ireland, or Virginia ; 
but the best and last fortune to it knighthood sh^l be to make Dol Tear- 
sheet, or Kate Common a lady, and so it knighthood may eat. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. — A Lam, mar Morose’s House. 

Enter Truewit, Dauphine, and Clerimont. 

True. ; Are you sure he is not gone by ? 
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Daup. : No, I staid in the shop ever since. 

Cler, ; But he may take the other end of the lane. 

Daup. ; No, I told him I would be here at this end : I appointed him hither. 

True. : What a barbarian it is to stay then 1 

Daup. : Yonder he comes. 

Cler. ; And his charge left behind him, which is a very good sign, Dauphine. 

Enter CuTBEAUD. 

Daup. : How now, Gutbeard ! succeeds it, or no ? 

Cut. : Past Imagination, sir, omnia secunda ; you could not have pray’d to have 
had it so well. Saliat senex, as it is in the proverb ; he does triumph in his 
felicity, admires the party 1 he has given me the lease of my house too ! and 
I am now going for a silent minister to marry them, and away. 

True. : ’Slight ! get one of the silenced ministers ; a, zealous brother would 
torment him purely. 

Cut. : Cttm privilegio, sir. 

Daup. ; O, by no means ; let’s do nothing to hinder it now ; when ’Its done and 
finished, I am for you, for any device of vexation. 

Cut. : And that shall be within this half hour, upon my dexterity, gentlemen. 
Contrive what you can in the mean time, bonis avibits. [Exit. 

Cler, : How the slave doth Latin it ! 

True. : It would be made a jest to posterity, sirs, this day’s mirth, if ye will, 

Cler. ; Beshrew his heart that will not, I pronounce. 

Daup. ; And for my part. What is it ? 

True. ; To translate all La-Foole’s company, and his feast thither, to-day, to 
celebrate this bride-ale. 

Daup. ; Ay, marry ; but how will’t be done ? 

True, : I’ll undertake the directing of all the lady-guests thither, and then the 
meat must follow. 

Cler. ; For God’s sake, let’s effect it ; it will be an excellent comedy of affliction, 
so many several noises. 

Daup. : But are they not at the other place, already, tliink you ? 

True. : I’ll warrant you for the college-honours : one of their faces has not the 
priming colour laid on yet, nor the other her smock sleek’d. 

Cler. : O, but they’ll rise earlier than ordinary to a feast. 

True. : Best go sec, and assure ourselves, 

Cler. : Who knows the house ? 

True. ; I’ll lead you ; Were you never there yet ? 

Daup. : Not I. 

Cler. : Nor I. 

True. : Where have you lived then ? not know Tom Otter ! 

Cler. : No : for God’s sake, what is he ? 

True. : An excellent animal, equal with your Daw or La-Foole, if not trans- 
cendant ; and does Latin it as much as your barber ; He is his wife's subject ; 
he calls her ijrincess, and at such times as these follows her up and down the 
house like a page, with his hat off, partly for heat, partly for reverence. At 
this instant he is marsh.Tlling of his bull, bear, and horse. 

Daup. : What be those, in the name of Sphynx ? 

True. : Why, sit, he has been a great man at the Bear-garden in his time ; and 
from that subtle sport has ta’cn the witty denomination of his chief carousing 
cups. One he calls his bull, another his bear, another his horse. And then he 
has his lesser ghisses, that he calls his deer and his ape ; and several degrees of 
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them too ; and never is well, nor thinks any entertainment perfect, till these 
be brought out, and set on the cupboard. 

Cler. : For God’s love ! — we should miss this, if we should not go. 

True. ; Nay, he has a thousand things as good, that will speak him all day. 
He will rail on his wife, with certain common places, behind her back ; and 
to her face — 

Daup. : No more of him. Let’s go see him, I petition you. [Exeiinl. 

ACT III 

SCENE I . — A Room in Otter’s House. 

Enter Captain Oitbr with his cups, and Mistress Otter. 

Ott. : Nay, good princess, hear me pauca verba. 

Mrs. Ott. : By that light, I’ll have you chain’d up, with your bull-dogs and 
bear-dogs, if you bo not civil the sooner. I’ll send you to kennel, i’failh. You 
were best bait me with your bull, bear, and horse. Never a time that the 
courtiers or collcgiates come to the house, but you make it a Shrove- tuesday ! 
I would have you get your Whitsuntide velvet cap, and your staff in your 
hand, to entertain them : yes, in troth, do. 

Ott. : Not so, princess, neither ; but under correction, .sweet prince.ss, give me 
leave. — These things I am known to the courtiers by : It is reported to them 
for my humour, and they receive it so, and do expect it. Tom Otter’s bull, 
bear, and horse is known all over England, in mum natum. 

Mrs. Ott. : ’Fore me, I will na-ture them over to Paris-garden, and na-iiire you 
thither too.if you pronounce them again. Is a bear a lit beast, or a bull, to mix 
in society with great ladies ? think in your discretion, in any good policy. 

Ott. : The horse then, good princess. 

Mrs. Ott. ; Well, I am contented for the horse ; they love to be well horsed, I 
know : I love it myself. 

Ott. : And il is a delicate fine horse this : Poetanm Pegasus. Under correction, 
princess, Jupiter did turn himself into a — taurus, or bull, under correction, 
good princess. 

Enter Troewit, Glerimont, and Dauphine, behind. 

Mrs. Ott. ; By my integrity, TU send you over to the Bank-side ; I’U commit 
you to the master of the Garden, if I hear but a syllable nlore. Must my house 
or my roof be polluted with the scent of bears and bulls, when it is perfumed 
for great ladies ? Is this according to the instrument, when I married you ? 
that I would be princess, and reign in mine own house ; and you tvould be 
my subject, and obey me ? What did you bring me, should make you thus 
peremptory ? do I allow you your half-crown a day, to spend where you will, 
among your gamesters, to vex and torment me at such times as these ? Wlio 
gives you your maintenance, I pray you ? who allows you your horse-meat 
and roan’s meat ? your three suits of apparel a year ? your four pair of stock- 
ings, one silk, three worsted ? your clean linen, your bands and cuffs, when I 
can get you to wear I hem ?— -’tis marie you have them on now. — Who graces 
you with courtiers or great personages, to speak to you out of their coaches, 
and come home to your house ? Were you ever so much as look’d upon by a 
lord or a lady, before I married you, but on the Easter or Whitsun-holidays ? 
and then out at the banqueting-house window, when Ned Whiting or George 
Stone were at the stake ? 

True. : For God’s sake, let’s go stave her off him. 

Mrs. Ott. : Answer me to that. And did not I take you up from thence, in an 
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old greasy buff-doublet, with points, and green velvet sleeves, out at the 
elbows ? you forget this, 

True. : She’ll worry him, if we help not in time. [They come forward. 

Mrs. Ott. : O, here are some of the gallants ! Go to, behave yourself distinctly, 
and with good morality ; or, I protest. I’ll take away your exhibition. 

True. : By your leave, fair mistress Otter, I’ll be bold to enter these gentlemen 
in your acquaintance. 

Mrs. Ott. : It shall not be obnoxious, or difficil, sir. 

True : How does my noble captain ? is the bull, bear, and horse in rerum 
mtura still ? 

Ott. : Sir, sic visum superis. 

Mrs. Ott. : I would you would but intimate them, do, Go your ways in, and 
get toasts and butter made for the woodcocks ; that’s a fit province for you. 

{Drives him off. 

Cler. : Alas, what a tyranny is this poor fellow married to ! 

True. ; O, but the sport will be anon, when we get him loose. 

Daup. : Dares he ever speak ? 

True. : No Anabaptist ever rail’d with the like license : but mark her language 
in the mean time, I beseech you. 

Mrs. Ott. : Gentlemen, you are very aptly come. My cousin, sir Amorous, will 
be here briefly. 

True. : In good time, lady. Was not sir John Daw here, to ask for him, and the 
company ? 

Mrs. Ott. ; I cannot assure you, master Truewit. Here was a very melancholy 
knight in a ruff, that demanded my subject for .somebody, a gentleman, I 
think. 

Cler, i Ay, that was he, lady. 

Mrs, Ott. ; But he departed straight, I can resolve you. 

Daup. ; What an excellent choice phrase this lady expresses in. 

True, : O, sir, she is the only authentical courtier, that is not naturally bred 
one, in the city. 

Mrs. Ott. ; You have taken that report upon trust, gentlemen. 

True. : No, I assure you, the court governs it so, lady, in your behalf. 

Mrs. Ott. : 1 am the servant of the court and courtiers, sir. 

True. : They are rather your idolaters. 

Mrs. Ott. ; Not so, sir. 

Enter Gutbeard. 

Daup. : How now, Gutbeard ! any cross ? 

Cut. ; O no, sir, emnia hene. ’Twas never better on the hinges ; all’s sure. I have 
so pleased him with a curate, that he’s gone to’t almost with the delight he 
hopes for soon. 

Daup. : W'hat Ls he for a vicar ? 

Cut, : One that has catch’d a cold, sir, and can scarce be heard six inches off ; 
as if he spoke out of a bulrush that were not pick’d, or his throat were full of 
pith : a fine quick fellow, and an excellent barber of prayers. I came to tell 
you, sir, that you might omnem movere lapidem, as they say, be ready with your 
vexation. 

Daup. : Gramcrcy, honest Gutbeard 1 be thereabouts with thy key, to let us in. 
Cut, : I will not fail yon, sir ; cul manum. [Exit. 

True. : Well, I’ll go watch my coaches. 

Cler. ; Do ; and we’ll send Daw to you, if you meet him not. [Exit Truewit. 

Mrs. Ott. : Is Master Truewit gone ? 
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Daup. ; Yes, lady, there is some unfortunate business fallen out. 

Mrs. Ott. : So I adjudged by the physiognomy of the fellow that came in ; and 
I had a dream last night too of the new pageant, and my lady mayoress, 
which is always very ominous to me. I told it my lady Haughty t’other day, 
when her honour came hither to see some China stuffs ; and she expounded 
it out of Artemidorus, and 1 have found it since very true. It has done me 
many affronts. 

Oler. ; Your dream, lady ? 

Mrs. Ott. : Yes, sir, any thing, I do but dream of the city. It stain’d me a 
damask table-cloth, cost me eighteen pound, at one time ; and burnt me a 
black satin gown, as I stood by the lire, at ray lady Centaure’s chamber in the 
college, another time. A third time, at the lord’s masque, it clropt all my wire 
and my ruff with wax candle, that I could not go up to the banquet. A fourth 
time, as I was taking coach to go Ware, to meet a friend, it dash’d me a new 
suit all over (a crimson satin doublet, and black velvet sldrts) with a brewer’s 
horse, that I was fain to go in and shift me, and kept my chamber a leash of 
days for the anguish of it. 

Daup, : These were dire mischances, lady. 

Cler. ; I would not dwell in the city, an ’twere so fatal to me. 

Mrs. Ott. : Yes, sir ; but I do take advice of my doctor to dream of it as little 
as I can. 

Daup. : You do well, mistress Otter. 

Enter Sir John Daw, and is taken aside by Clerimont. 

Mrs. Ott. : Will it please you to enter the house farther, gentlemen ? 

Daup. : And your favour, lady ; but we stay to speak with a knight, sir John 
Daw, who is here come. We shall follow you, lady. 

Mrs. Ott. : At your own time, sir. It is my cousin sir Amorous his feast — 

Daup. : I know it, lady. 

Mrs. Ott. : And mine together. But it is for his honour, and therefore I take 
no name of it, more than of the place. 

Daup. ; You are a bounteous kinswoman. 

Mrs. Ott. : Your servant, sir. ^ lExit. 

Cler. {coming forward with Daw) : Why, do not you know it, sir John Daw ? 

Daw : No, I am a rook if I do. 

Cler. : I’ll teU you, then ; she’s married by this time. And, whereas you were 
put in the head, that she was gone with sir Dauphine, I assure you, sir 
Dauphine has been the noblest, honcstest friend to you, that ever gentleman 
of your quality could boast of. He has discover’d the whole plot, and made 
your mistress so acknowledging, and indeed so ashamed of her Injury to you, 
that she desires you to forgive her, and but grace her wedding with your 
presence to-day — She is to be married to a very good fortune, she says, his 
uncle, old Morose ; and she will’d me in private to tell you, that she shall be 
able to do you more favours, and with more security now than before. 

Daw : Did she say so, i’faith ? 

Cler, ; Why, what do you think of me, sir John ? ask sir Dauphine. 

Daw : Nay, I believe you. — Good sir Dauphine, did she desire me to forgive 
her ? 

Daup. : I assure you, sir John, she did. 

Daw ; Nay, then, I do with all my heart, and I’ll be jovial. 

Cler. : Yes, for look you, sir, this was the injury to you. La-Foole intended this 
feast to honour her bridal day, and made you the property to Invite the col- 
lege ladies, and promise to bring her ; and then at the time she would have 
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appeare’d, as his fricndj to have given you the dor. Whereas no-Wj sir 
Dauphitie has brought her to a feeling of it, with this kind of satisfaction, 
that you shall bring all the ladies to the place where she is, and be very jovial ; 
and there, she will have a dinner, which shall be in your name : and so 
disappoint La-Foole, to make you good again, and, as it were, a saver in the 
main. 

Daw : As I am a knight, I honour her ; and forgive her heartily. 

Glur. ; About it then presently. Truewit is gone before to confront the coaches, 
and to acquaint you with so much, if he meet you. Join with him, and ’tis 
well. — 

Enter Sir Amorous La-Foole. 

See ; here comes your antagonist ; but take you no notice, but be very 
jovial. 

La-F. : Are the ladies come. Sir John Daw, and your mistress ? {Exit Daw.) — 
Sir Dauphine ! you are exceeding welcome, and honest master Glerimont. 
Where’s my cousin ? did you .see no collegiates, gentlemen ? 

Daup. ; Collegiates ! do you not hear, sir Amorous, how you are abused ? 
La-F. : How, sir 1 

CuiR. : Will you speak so kindly to sir John Daw, lliat has done you such an 
afiront i 

La-F. : Wherein, gentlemen ? let me be a suitor to you to know, I beseech you. 
Cler. : Why, sir, his mistress is married to-day to sir Dauphine’s uncle, your 
cousin’s neighbour, and he has diverted all the ladies, and all your company 
thither, to irusfrate your pro\-ision, and stick a disgrace upon you. He was 
here nosv to have enticed us away from you too ; but we told him his own, 
I think. 

L.A-F. '■ Has sic John Daw wrong’d me so inhumanly ? 

Daup. : He has done it, sir Amorous, most maliciously and treacherously : 

but, if you’ll be ruled by us, you shall quit him, i’faith. 

La-F. Good gentlemen, I’ll make one, believe it. How, I pray ? 

Daup. : Marry, sir, get me your pheasants, and your godwits, and your best 
meat, and dish it iii silver dishes of your cousin’s presently ; and say 
notliing, but clap me a clean towel about you, like a sewer ; and, bare- 
headed, march afore it with a good confidence, (tis’ but over the way, hard 
by,) and we’ll second you, where you shall set it on the board, and bid them 
welcome to’t, which shall show ’tis yours, and disgrace his preparation 
utterly ; and for your cousin, whereas she should be troubled here at home 
with care of making and giving welcome, she shall transfer all that labour 
thither, and be a principal guest herself ; sit rank’d with the college-honours, 
and be honour’d, and have her health drunk as often, as bare and as loud 
as the best of them. 

La-F. : I’ll go tell her presently. It shall be done, that’s resolved. \Exit. 

Cler. : I thought he would not hear it out, but ’twould take him. 

Daup. ; Well, there be guests and meat now ; how shall we do for music ? 
Cler. : The smell of the venison, going through the street, will invite one noise 
of fiddlers or other, 

Daup. : I would it would call the trumpeters hither ! 

Cler. : Faith, there is hope : they have intelligence of all feasts. There’s good 
correspondence betwixt them and the London cooks : 'tis twenty to one but 
we have them. 

Daup. ; ’Twill be a most solemn day for my uncle, and an excellent fit of mirth 
for us. 
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Clek. ; Ay, if we can hold up the emulation betwixt Foole and Daw, and never 
bring them to expostulate. 

Daup. ; Tut, flatter them both, as Truewit says, and you may take their under- 
standings in a purse-net. They’ll believe themselves to be just such men as \vc 
make them, neither more nor less. They have nothing, not the use of their 
senses, but by tradition. 

Re-enter La-Foole, lilce a Sewer, 

Club. ; See ! sir Amorous has his towel on already. Have you persuaded your 
cousin ? 

La-F. : Yes, ’tis very feasible ; she’ll do any thing, she says, rather than the 
La-Fooles shall be disgraced. 

Daup. : She is a noble kinswoman. It will be such a pestling device, sir 
Amorous ; it will pound all your enemy’s practices to powder, and blow him 
up with his own mine, his own train. 

La-F. ; Nay, we’ll give fire, I warrant you. 

Gleb. : But you must carry it privately, without any noise, and take no notice 
by any means — 

Re-enter Captain Otter. 

Ott. : Gentlemen, my princess says you shall have all her .silver dishes, feslinale ; 
and she’s gone to alter her tire a little, and go with you — 

Cler. : And yourself too, captain Otter? 

Daup. : By any means, sir. 

Ott. : Yes, sir, I do mean it : but I would entreat my cousin sir Amorous, and 
you, gentlemen, to be suitors to my princess, that I may carry my bull and 
my bear, as well as my horse. 

Cler. : That you shall do, captain Otter. 

La-F. : My cousin will never consent, gentlemen. 

Daup. : She must consent, sir Amorous, to reason. 

La-F. : Why, she says they are no decorum among ladies. 

Ott. : But they are decora, and that’s better, sir. 

Cler. : Ay, she must hear argument. Did not Pasiphae, who was a queen, love 
a bull ? and was not Calisto, the mother of Areas, turn’d into a bear, and 
made a star, mistress Ursula, in the heavens ? 

Ott. : O lord ! that I could have said as much ! I will have these stories painted 
in the Bear-garden, ex Omdii mtamorphosi. 

Daup. : Where is your princess, captain ? pray, be our leader. 

Ott. : That I shall, sir. 

Cler. : Make haste, good sir Amorous. [Exeunt, 

SCENE tr. — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter Morose, Epiccene, Parson, and Gutbeard. 

Mor. : Sir, there’s an angel for yourself, and a brace of angels for your cold. 
Muse not at this manage of my bounty. It is fit we should thank fortune, 
double to nature, for any benefit she confers upon us ; besides, it is your 
imperfection, but my solace. 

Par. {speaks as having a cold) ; I thank your worship ; so it is mine, now. 

Mor. : What says fie, Gutbeard ? 

Cut. : He says, prresto, sir, whensoever your wocsfilp needs him, he can be ready 
with the like. He got this cold with sitting up late, and singing catches with 
cloth-workers. 
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Mor. : No more. I thank him. 

Par. : God keep your wor-ship, and give you much joy with your fair spouse ! 
— uh ! uh ! uh ! 

Mor. ; O, O ! stay, Gutbeard ! let him give me five shillings of my money back. 
As it is Irounty to reward benefits, so it is equity to mulct injuries. I will have 
it. What says he ? 

Cllr. ; He cannot change it, sir. 

Mor. : 1 1 must be changed. 

Cut. : Cougli again. [Aside to Parson. 

Mor. ; Wliat says he ? 

Cut. : He will cough out the rest, sir. 

Par. t Uh, uli, uh ! 

Mor. : Away, trway with him ! stop his mouth ! away ! I forgive it. — 

[Exit. Cut. thrusting out the Par. 

Epi. ; Fie, master Morose, that you will use this violence to a man of the 
church ! 

Mor. How ! 

El’i. ; It docs not become your gravity, or breeding, as you pretend, in court, to 
have ofl'er’d this outrage on a waterman, or any more boisterous creature, 
much less on a man of his civil coat. 

Mor. : You can speak then ! 

Epi. : Yes, sir. 

Mor. : Speak out, I mean. 

Epi. : Ay, sir. Why, did you think you had married a statue, or a motion only ? 
one of the French puppets, with the eyes turn’d with a wire ? or some inno- 
cent out of the hospital, that would stand with her hands thus, and a plaise 
mouth, and look upon you ? 

Mor. : O immodesty ! a manifest woman ! What, Gutbeard ! 

Epi. ; Nay, never quarrel ivith Gutbeard, sir ; it is too late now. I confess it 
doth bate somewhat of the modesty I had, when I writ simply maid : but I 
hope I shall make it a stock still competent to the estate and dignity of your 
wife. 

Mor. : She can talk ! 

Epi. : Yes, indeed, sir. 

Enter Mars,. 

Mor. : What sirrah ! None of my knaves there ? where is this impostor Cut- 
beard ? [Mute makes signs. 

Epi. : Speak to him, fellow, speak to him 1 I’ll have none of his coacted, un- 
natural dumbne,ss in my house, in a family where I govern. [Exit Mute. 

Mor. : She is my regent already 1 I have married a Penthesilea, a Semiramis ; 
sold my liberty to a distaff. 

Enter Truewit. 

True. : Where’s Master Morosje ? 

Mor. ; Is he come again ! Lord have mercy upon me ! 

True. : I wish you all joy, mistress Epiemne, with your grave and honourable 
match. 

Epi. ; I return you the thanks, master Truewit, so friendly a wish deserves. 

Mor. : She has acquaintance, too ! 

True. ; God .save you, sir, and give you all contentment in your fair choice, 
here ! Before, I was the bird of night to you, Ihe owl ; but now I am the 
messenger of peace, a dove, and bring you the glad wishes of many friends to 
the celebration of this good hour. 
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MoR- : What hour, sir ? 

True. : Your marriage hour, sir. I commend your resolution, that, not witli- 
■standing all the dangers I laid afore you, in the voice of a night-crow, would 
yet go on, and be yourself. It shews you are a man constant to your own ends, 
and upright to your purposes, that would not be put off with left-handed 
cries. 

Mor. : How should you arrive at the knowledge of so much ? 

True. : Why, did you ever hope, sir, committing the .secrecy of it to a barber, 
that less than the whole town should know it ? you might as well have told 
it the conduit, or the bake-house, or the infantry that follow the court, and with 
more security. Could your gravity forget so old and noted a remnant, as, lippis 
et tonsoribus notum ? Well, sir, forgive it yourself now, the fault, and be com- 
municable with your friends. Here will be three or four fashionable ladies from 
the college to visit you presently, and their train of minions and followers. 

Mor. ; Bar my doors ! bar my doors ! Where are all my eaters ? my mouths, 
now ? — 

Enter Servants. 

Bar up my doors, you varlets ! 

Epi. : He is a varlet that stirs to such an office. Let them stand open. I would 
see him tliat dares move his eyes toward it. Shall I have a barricado made 
against my friends, to be barr’d of any pleasure they can bring in to me with 
their honourable visitation? [Exeunt SeR. 

Mor. : O Amazonian impudence ! 

True. : Nay, faith, in this, .sir, she speaks but reason ; and, methinks, is more 
continent than you. Would you go to bed so presently, sir, afore noon ? a man 
of your head and hair should owe more to that reverend ceremony, and not 
mount the marriage-bed like a town-bull, or a mountain-goat ; but stay the 
due season ; and ascend it then with religion and fear. Those delights are to 
be steeped in the humour and silence of the night ; and give the day to other 
open pleasures, and jollities of feasting, of music, of revels, of discourse : we’ll 
have all, sir, that may make your Hymen high and happy. 

Mor. : O my torment, my torment ! 

True. : Nay, if you endure the first half hour, sir, so tediously, and with this 
irksomeness ; what comfort or hope can this fair gentlewoman make to her- 
self hereafter, in the consideration of so many years as are to come. 

Mor. ; Of my affliction. Good sir, depart, and let her do it alone. 

True. ; I have done, sir. 

Mor. : That cursed barber. 

True. : Yes, faith, a cursed wretch indeed, sir. 

Mor. ; I have married his cittern, that’s common to all men. Some plague 
above the plague— 

True. : All Egypt’s ten plagues. 

Mor. : Revenge me on him ! 

True. : ’Tis very well, sir. If you laid on a curse or two more, I'll assure you 
he’ll bear them. As, that he may get the pox with seeking to cure it, sir ; or, 
that while he is curling another man’s hair, his own may drop off ; or, for 

■ burning some male-bawd’s lock, he may have his brain beat out with the 
curling iron. 

Mor. : No, let the wretch live wretched. May he get the itch, and his shop so 
lousy, as no man dare come at him, nor he come at no man ! 

True. : Ay, and if he would swallow ail his balls for pills, let not them purge 
him. 

Mor. : Let his warming-pan be ever cold. 
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True. : A perpetual frost imdemcath it, sir. 

Mor. ; Let him never hope to see fire again. 

True. ; But in hell, sir. 

Mor. ; His chairs lie always empty, his scissars rust, and his combs mould in 
their cases. 

True. : Very dreadful that ! And may he lose the invention, sir, of carving 
lanterns in paper. 

Mor. : Let there be no bawd carted that year, to employ a bason of his : but 
let him be glad to eat his sponge for bread. 

True. : And drink lotium to it, and much good to him. 

Mor. : Or, for want of bread. 

True. : Eat ear-wax, sir. I’ll help you. Or, draw his own teeth, and add them 
to the lute-string. 

Mor. : No, beat tlie old ones to powder, and make bread of them. 

True. : Y<\ make meal of the miil-stones. 

Mou. : May all the botclies and burns that he has cured on others break out 
upon him. 

True. : And lie now forget the cure of them in himseli', sir ; or, if he do remem- 
ber it, let him have scraped all his linen into lint for’t, and have not a rag 
left him for to set up with. 

Mor, ; Let him never set up again, but have the gout in his hands for ever ! — 
Now, no more, sir. 

True. ; O, that last was too high set; you might go less vdth him, i’faith, and be 
revenged enough : as, that he be never able to new-paint his pole — 

Mor. ; Good sir, no more, I forgot myself. 

True. : Or, want credit to take up with a comb-maker — 

Mor. ; No more, sir, 

True. ; Or, having broken his glass in a former despair, fall now into a much 
greater, of ever getting another — 

Mor. : I beseech you, no more. 

True. : Or, that he never be trusted with trimming of any but chimney- 
sweepers— 

Mor. : Sir — 

True. ; Or, may he cut a collier’s throat with his razor, by chance-medley, and 
and yet be hang’d for’t. 

Mor. : I will forgive him, rather than hear any more, f beseech you, sir. 

Enter D.w, introducing Lady Haughty, Centaure, Mavis, and Trusty. 

Daw : This way, madam. 

Mor. ; O, the sea breaks in upon me ! another flood ! an inundation ! I shall 
be overwhelmed with noise. It beats already at my shores. I feel an earth- 
quake in my self for’t. 

Daw : ’Give you joy, mistress. 

Mor. : Has she servants too 1 

Daw : I have brought some ladies here to see and know you. My lady Haughty 
— {or he presents them severally, Epi. kisses them.) this my lady Centaure — 
mistress Dol Mavis — mistress Trusty, my lady Haughty’s woman. Where’s 
your hu.sband ? let’s see him ; can he endure no noise ? let me come to him. 

Mor. ! What nomendator is this ! 

’rRUE. ; Sir John Daw, sir, your ivife’s servant, this. 

Mor. ; A Daw, and her servant ! O, ’tis decreed, ’tis decreed of me, an she have 
such servants. 

True. : Nay, sir, you must kiss the ladies ; you must not go away, now : they 
come toward you to seek you out. 
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Hau. : r faith, master Morose, would you steal a marriage thus, in the midst 
of so many friends, and nut acquaint us ? Well, I’ll hiss you, notwithstanding 
the justice of rny quarrel : you shall give me leave, mistress, to use a becoming 
familiarity with your husband. 

Epi. : Your ladyship does me an honour in it, to let me know he is so worthy 
your favour : as you have done both liim and me grace to visit so unprepared 
a pair to entertain you. 

Mor. : Compliment ! compliment ! 

Epi. : But I must lay the burden of that upon ray servant here. 

Hau. ; It shall not need, mistress Morose ; we will all bear, rather than one 
shall be opprest. 

Mor. ; I know it : and you will teach her the faculty, if she be to learn it. 

[M'alh aside while the rest talk apart. 

Hau. : Ls this the silent woman ? 

Cen. : Nay, she has found her tongue since she was married, master Truewit 
says. 

Hau. ; O, master Truewit ! ’save you. What kind of creature is your bride 
here ? she speaks, methinks ! 

True. : Yes, madam, believe it, she is a gentlewoman of very absolute be- 
haviour, and of a good race. 

Hau. ; And Jack Daw told us she could not speak ! 

True. : So it was carried in plot, madam, to put her upon this old fellow, by sir 
Dauphine, bis nephew, and one or two more of us : but she is a woman of an 
excellent assurance, and an e-xtraordiuary happy wit and tongue. You shall 
see her make rare sport with Daw ere night. 

Hau. ; Auid he brought us to laugh at her ! 

True. : That falls out often, madam, that he that thinks himself the master- 
wit, is the master-fool. I assure your ladyship, ye cannot laugh at her. 

Hau. : No, we’ll have her to the college : An she have wit, she shall be one of 
us, shall she not, Centaure ? we’ll make her a collegiate. 

Cen. : Yes, faith, madam, and Mavis and she will set up a side. 

True. ; Believe it, madam, and mistress Mavis she will sustain her part. 

Mav. ; I’ll tell you that, when I have talk’d with her, and tried her, 

Hau. : Use her very civilly. Mavis, 

Mav. : So I will, madam. [\Vhispers her. 

Mor. : Blessed minute ! that they would whisper thus ever ! \_Aside. 

True. : In the mean time, madam, would but your ladyship help to vex him 
a little : you know his disease, talk to him about the wedding ceremonies, or 
call for your gloves, or— 

Hau. : Let me alone. Centaure, help me. — Master bridegroom, where are you ? 

Mor. : O, it was too miraculously good to last ! [Aside. 

Hau. : We see no ensigns of a wedding here ; no character of a bride-ale : where 
be our scarves and our gloves ? I pray you, give them us. Let us know your 
bride’s colours, and yours at lea.st. 

Cen. : Alas, madam, he has provided none. 

Mor, ; Had I known your ladyship’s painter, I would, 

Hau. : He has given it you, Centaure, i’faith. But do you hear, master Morose ? 
a jest will not absolve you in this manner. You that have suck’d the milk of 
the court, and from thence have been brought up to the very strong meats 
and wine of it ; been a courtier from the biggen to tire night-cap, as we may 
say, and you to offend in such a high point of ceremony as this, and let your 
nuptials want all marks of solemnity ! How much plate have you lost to-day, 
(if you had but regarded your profit,) what gifts, what friends, through your 
mere rusticity 1 
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Mor. : Madam — 

Hau. : Pardon me, .sir, I must insinuate your errors to you ; no gloves ? no 
garters ? no scarves ? no epithalamium ? no masque ? 

Daw ; Yes, madam, I’ll make an epithalamium, I promise my mistress ; I have 
begun it already : will your ladyship hear it ? 

Hau. : Ay, good Jack Daw. 

Mon. ; Will it please your ladyship command a chamber, and be private with 
your friend ? you shall have your choice of rooms to retire to after ; my whole 
house i.s yours. I know it hath been your ladyship’s errand into the city at 
other times, however now you have been unhappily diverted upon me ; but 
I shall be loth to break any honourable custom of your ladyship’s. And there- 
fore, good madam — 

Epi. : Come, you are a rude bridegroom, to entertain ladies of honour in this 
fashion. 

Cen. ; He is a rude groom indeed. 

True. : By that light you deserve to be grafted, and have your horns reach 
from one side of the island to the other. — Do not mistake me, .sir ; I but speak 
this to give the ladie.s some heart again, not for any malice to you. 

Mor. : Is this your bravo, ladies ? 

True. ; As GocI (shall) help me, if you utter such another tvord, I’ll take mi.stress 
hridc in, and begin to you in a very sad cup ; do you see ? Go to, know your 
fuends, and such as love you. 

Enter Clerimont, folhwtd bjr a niimbsr 0/ Musicians. 

Geer, t By your leave, ladies. Do you want any music ? I have brought you 
variety of noises. Play, sirs, all of you. 

[Aside to the Musicians, who strike vp all together. 

Mor. : O, a plot, a plot, a plot, a plot, upon me ! this day I shall be their anvil 
to work on, they will grate me asunder. ’Tis worse than the noise of a saw. 

Cler. : No, they are hair, rosin, and guts : I can give you the receipt. 

True, ; Peace, boys ! 

Cler. : Play ! I say. 

True. : Peace, rascals ! You see who’s your friend now, sir ; take courage, put 
on a martyr’s resolution. Mock down all their attemptings with patience : 
’tis but a day, and I would suffer heroically. Should an ass exceed me in 
fortitude ? no. You betray your infirmity with your hanging dull ears, and 
make them insult : bear up bravely, and constantly. (La-Fooie passes oner 
the stage os a Sewer, followed by Servants carrying dishes, and Mistress Otter.) 
—Look you here, .sir, what honour is done you unexpected, by your nephew ; 
a wedding-dinner come, and a knight-sewer before it, for the more reputation: 
and fine Mistress Otter, your neighbour, in the rump or tail of it. 

Mor. : Is that Gorgon, that Medusa come ! hide me, hide me. 

True. I warrant you, sir, she will not transform you. Look upon her with a good 
courage. Pray you entertain her, and conduct your guests in. No ! — ^Mistress 
bride, will you entreat in the ladies ? your bridegroom is so shame-faced, 
here. 

Epi. : Will it please your ladyship, madam ? 

Hau. ; With the benefit of your company, mistress. 

Ew. : Servant, pray you perform your duties. 

Daw : And glad to be commanded, mistress. 

Gen. : How like you her wit, Mavis ? 

Mav. : Very prettily, absolutely well. 

Mrs. Ott. ’Tis my place. 
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Mav. : You shall pardon me, Mistress Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. : Why, I am a collegiate. 

Mav. : But not in ordinary. 

Mrs. Ott. ; But I am, 

Mav. : WeTl dispute that within. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Glee. : Would this had lasted a little longer. 

True. ; And that they had sent for the heralds. 

Enter Captain Otter. . 

— Captain Otter, what news ? 

Ott. ; I have brought my bull, bear, and horse, in private, and yonder are 
the trumpeters without, and the drum, gentlemen. 

[The eirum and Inimpsh sound within, 

Mor. : O, O, O ! 

Ott. : And we will have a rouse in each of them, anon, for bold Britons, i’faith. 

[They sound again. 

Mor. ; O, O, O ! [Exit hastily. 

Omnes. ; Follow, fallow, follow 1 [Exeunt. 

ACT IV 

scene I. — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter Truewit and CuERttiONT. 

True. ; Was there ever poor bridegroom so tormented ? or man, indeed ? 

Cler. : I have notread of the like in the chronicles of the land. 

True. ; Sure, he cannot but go to a place of rest, after all this purgatory. 

Cler. : He may, presume it, I think. 

True. : The spitting, the coughing, the laughter, the iieezing, the farting, 
dancing, noise of the music, and her masculine and loud commanding, and 
urging the whole family, makes him think he has married a fury. 

Cler. ; And she carries it up bravely. 

True. ; Ay, she Lakes any occasion to speak : that’s the height on’t. 

Cler. : And how soberly Dauphine labours to satisfy him, that it was none of 
his plot 1 

True. : And has almost brought him to the faith, in the article. Here he comes. — 
Enter Snt Dauphine. 

Where is he now ? what’s become of him, Dauphine ? 

Daup. ; Ojhold me up a little, I shall go away in the jest else. He has got on his 
whole nest of night-caps, and lock’d himself up in the top of the house, as 
high as ever he can climb from the noise. I peep’d in at a cranny, and saw 
him sitting over a cross-beam of the roof, like him on the saddler’s horse in 
Fleet Street, upright : and he will sleep there. 

Cler. : But where are your collegiates ? 

Daup. : Withdrawn with the bride in private. 

True. : O, they are instructing her in the college-grammar. If she have grace 
with them, she knows all their secrets instantly. 

Cler. : Methinks the lady Haughty looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of 
her in tlie morning. I think, I shall come about to thee again, Truewit. 

True. ; Believe it, I told you right. Women ought to repair the losses time and 
years have made in their features, with dressings. And an intelligent woman, 
if she know by herself the least defect, will be most curious to hide it : and it 
becomes her. If she be short, let her sit much, lest, when she stands, she be 
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thought to sit. If she have an ill foot, let her wear her gown the longer, and 
her shoe the thinner. If a fat hand, and scald riails, let her carve the less, and 
act in gloves. If a sour breath, let her never discourse fasting, and always 
talk at her distance, If she have black and rugged teeth, let her offer the less 
at laughter, especially if she laugh wide and open. 

Gler, : O, you shall have some women, when they laugh, you would think they 
brayed, it is so rude and — 

True. : Ay, and others, that will stalk in their gait like an estrich, and take 
huge strides, I cannot endure such a sight. I love measure in the feet, and 
number in the voice ; they are gentlenesses, that oftentimes draw no less than 
the face. 

Daup, : How earnest thou to study these creatures so exactly ? I would thou 
wouldst make me a proficient. 

True. ; Yes, but you mu.st leave to live in your chamber, then, a month 
together upon Atnadis dc Gaul, or Don Quixote, as you are wont ; and come 
abroad where the matfer is frequent, to court, to tiitings, public shows and 
feasts, to plws, and church sometimes ; thirticr they come to shew their new 
tires too, to see, and to be seen. In these places a man shall find whom to 
love, whom to play with, whom to touch once, whom to hold ever. The 
variety arrests his judgment. A wench to please a man comes not down 
dropping from the ceiling, as he lies on his back droning a tobacco-pipe. He 
must go where slie is. 

Daup. : Yes, and be never the nearer. 

True. ; Out, heretic ! That diffidence makes thee worthy it should be so. 

Gler. : He says true to you, Dauphine. 

Daup. : Why ? 

True. : A man should not doubt to overcome any woman. Think he can van- 
quish them, and he shall : for though they deny, their desire is to be tempted. 
Penelope herself catmoc hold out long. Ostend, you saw, was taken at last. 
You must persiver, and hold to your purpose. They would solicit us, but that 
they ate afraid. Howsoever, they wish in their hearts we should solicit them. 
Praise them, flatter them, you shall never want eloquence or trust ; even the 
chastest delight to feel themselves that way rubb’d. With praises you must 
mix kisses too : if tliey take them, they’ll take more — though they strive, they 
would be overcome. 

Cler. : O, but a man must beware of force. 

True. : It is to them an acceptable violence, and has oft-times the place of the 
greatest courtesy. She that might have been forced, and you let her go free 
without touching, though then she seem to thank you, will ever hate you 
after ; and glad in the face, is assuredly sad at the heart. 

CleR. : But all women are not to be taken all ways. 

True. : ’Tis true ; no more than all birds, or all fishes,, If you appear learned to 
art i.gnorant wench, or jocund to a sad, or witty to a foolish, why she presently 
begins to rnistru-st herself. You must approach them in their own height, their 
own line ; for the contrary makes many, that fear to commit themselves to 
noble and worthy fellows, run into the embraces of a rascal. If she love wit, 
give verses, though you borrow them of a friend, or buy them, to have good. 
If valour, talk of your sword, and be frequent in the mention of quarrels, 
though you be staunch in fighting. If activity, be seen on your barbary often, 
or leaping over stools, for the credit of your back. If she love good clothes or 
dressing, have your learned cotmcil about you every morning, your French 
tailor, barber, linener, etc. Let your powder, your glass, and your comb be 
your dearest acquaintance. Take more care for the ornament of your head, 
than the safety j and wish the commonwealth rather troubled, than a hair 
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about you. That will take her. Then, if she be covetous and craving, do you 
promise any thing, and perforin sparingly ; so shall you keep her in appetite 
still. Seem as you would give, but be like a barren field, that yields little ; or 
unlucky dice to foolish and hoping gamesters. Let your gifts be slight and 
dainty, rather than precious. Let cunning be above cost. Give cherries at time 
of year, or apricots ; and say, they were sent you out of the country, though 
you bought them in Ghcapside, Admire her tires ; like her in all fashions ; 
compare her in every habit to some deity ; invent excellent dreams to flatter 
her, and riddles ; or, if she be a great one, perform always the second parts to 
her : like what she likes, praise whom she praises, and fail not to make the 
household and servants yours, yea, the whole family, and salute them by their 
names, (’tis but light cost, if you can purchase them so,) and make her 
physician your pensioner, and her chief woman. Nor will it be out of your 
gain to make love to her too, so she follow, not usher her lady’s pleasure. All 
blabbing is taken away, when she comes to be a part of the crime. 

Daup. : On what courtly lap hast thou late slept, to come forth so sudden and 
absolute a courlling ? 

True. : Good faith, I should rather ciuestion you, that are so hearkening after 
these mysteries. I begin to suspect your diligence, Dauphine. Speak, art thou 
in love in earnest ? 

Daup. ; Yes, by my troth, am I ; ’twere ill dissembling before thee. 

True. : With which of them, I prithee ? 

Daup. : With all the collegiatc.s. 

Geer. ; Out on thee ! We’ll keep you at home, believe it, in the stable, an you 
be such a stallion, 

Teue. ! No ; I like liim well. Men should love wisely, and all women ; some one 
for the face, and let her please the eye ; another for the skin, and let her please 
the touch ; a third for the voice, and let her please the ear ; and where the 
objects mix, let the senses so too. Thou would’st think it strange, if I should 
make them all in love with thee afore night ! 

Daup. : I would say, thou hadst the best philtre in the world, and couldst do 
more than madam Medea, or doctor Foreman. 

True. : If I do not, let me play the mountebank for my meat, while I live, and 
the bawd for my drink. 

Daup. ; So be it, I say. 

Enter Otter, with his three Cups, Daw, and La-Foole. 

Ott. ; O lord, gentlemen, how my knights and I have mist you here ! 

Geer. : Why, captain, what service, what service ? 

Ott. : To see me bring up my bull, bear, and horse to fight. 

Daw : Yes, faith, the captain says we shall be his dogs to bait them. 

Daup. : A good employment. 

True. ; Come on, let’s see your course, then. 

La-F. ; I am afraid my cousin will be offended, if she come. 

Ott. : Be afraid of nothing. — Gentlemen, I have placed the drum and the 
trumpets, and one to give them the sign when you are ready. Here’s my bull 
for myself, and my bear for sir John Daw, and my horse for sir Amorous. 
Now set your foot to mine, and yours to his, and — 

La-F. : Pray God my cousin come not. 

Ott. : St. George, and St. Andrew, fear no cousins. Come, sound, sound ! 
{Drum and trumpets sound.) Et rauco strepuerunl cornua cantu. [Thiy drink. 

True. : Well said, captain, i’faith ; well fought at the bull. 

Cler. : Well held at the bear. 
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True. : Low, lov/ ! captain. 

Daup. : O, the horse has kick’d ofFhis dog already. 

La-F. : I cannot drink it, as I am a knight. 

True. : Od.s so ! olT with his spurs, somebody. 

La-F. : It goes again.st my conscience. My cousin will be angry with it. 

Daw : I have done mine. 

True. : You fought high and fair, sir John. 

Gler. : At the head. 

Daup. : Like an excellent bear-dog. 

CutR. : You take no notice of the business, I hope ? 

Daw : Not a word, sir ; you see we are jovial. 

Ott. : dir Amorou.s, you must not equivocate. 

It must be pull’d down, for all my cousin. 

Cler. ; ’Sfoot, if you take not your drink, they’ll think you are discontented 
with something ; you’ll betray all, if you take the least notice. 

La-F. : Not I ; I’ll both drink and talk then. 

Ott. ; You must pull the horse on his knees, sir Amorous ; fear no cousins. 
Jacta esi alea. 

True. ; O, now he’s in his vein, and bold. The least hint given him of his wife 
now, will make him rail desperately. 

Gler. ; Speak to him of her. 

True. ; Do you, and I’ll fetch her to the hearing of it. [Exit. 

Daup. ; Captain He-Otter, your She-Otter is coming, your wife. 

Ott. : Wife ! buz ? titimlitim ! There’s no such thing in nature. I confess, 
gentlemen, I have a cook, a laundress, a house-drudge, that serves my 
necessary turns, and goes under that tide ; but he’s an ass that will be so 
uxorioits to tie his affections to one circle. Come, the name dulls appetite. 
Here, replenish again ; another bout. (Fills the cups again.) Wives arc nasty, 
sluttish animals. 

Daup. : O, captain. 

Ott. : As ever the earth bare, Iribus verbis. — ^Where’s master Truewit ? 

Daw : He’s slipt aside, sir. 

Geer. ; But you must drink and be jovial. 

Daw ; Yes, give it me. 

La-F. And me too. 

Daw : Let's be jovial. 

La-F. : As jovial as you will. 

Ott. : Agreed. Now you shall have the bear, cousin, and sir John Daw the 
horse, and I’ll have the bull still. Sound, Tritons of the Thames ! (Drum and 
trumpets sound again.) Nunc est hibendum, nunc pede libero — 

Mor. (above) : Villains, murderers, sons of the earth, and traitors, what do you 
there ? 

Gler. ; O, now the trumpets have waked him, we shall have his company. 

Ott. ; A wife is a scurvy clogdogdo, an unlucky thing, a very foresaid hear- 
whelp, without any good fashion or breeding, malabeslia. 

Re-mler Truewit behind, with Mistress Otter. 

Daup. ; Why did you marry one then, captain ? 

Ott. : A po.x ! — I married with six thousand pound, I. I was in love with that. 
I have not kissed my Fury these forty weeks. 

Cler. : The more to blame you, captain. 

True. : Nay, mistress Otter, hear him a little first. 

Ott. : She has a breath worse than ray grandmother’s, profecto. 
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Mrs. Ott. : O treacherous liar ! kiss me, sweet Master Truewit, and prove him 
a slandering knave. 

True. ; I’ll rather believe you, lady. 

Ott. ; And she has a peruke tliat’s like a pound of hemp, made up in shoe- 
threads. 

Mrs. Ott. : O viper, mandrake ! 

Ott. : O most vile face ! and yet she spends me forty pound a year in mercury 
and hogs-bones. All her teeth were made in the Blackfriars, both her eye- 
brows in the Strand, and her hair in Silver Street. Every part of the town 
owns a piece of her. 

Mrs. Ott. {comes forward) : I cannot hold. 

Ott. : She takes herself asunder still when she goes to bed, into some twenty 
boxes ; and about next day noon is put together again, like a great German 
clock : and so comes forth, and rings a tedious larum to the whole house, and 
then is quiet again for an hour, but for her quarters — ^Have you done me 
right, gentlemen ? 

Mrs. Ott. {Jails upon him, and heals him) : No, sir. I’ll do you right with my 
quarters, with my quarters. 

Ott. : O, hold, good princess. 

True. : Sound, sound ! [Drum and trumpels sound. 

Cler. : A battle, a battle 1 

Mrs. Ott. ; You notorious stinkardly bearward, does my breath smell ? 

Ott. : Under correction, dear princess. — Look to my bear and my horse, 
gentlemen. 

Mrs. Orr. : Do I want teeth, and, eyebrows, thou bull-dog ? 

True. : Sound, sound still, [They sound again, 

Ott. : No, I protest, under correction — 

Mrs. OlT. ; Ay, now you are under correction, you protest : but you did not 
protest before correction, sir. Thou Judas, to offer to betray thy princess ! 
I’ll make thee an example — [Beats him. 

Enter Morose with his long sword. 

Mor. : I will have no such examples in my house. Lady Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. ; Ah ! — [Mrs. Otter, Daw, and La-Fooli;, run ojf. 

Mor. : Mistress Mary Ambree, your examples ai-e dangerous. — Rogues, hell- 
hounds, Stentors ! out of my doors, yort sons of noise and tumult, begot on an 
ill May-day, or when the galley-foist is afloat to Westminster ! [Drives out the 
musicians.) A trumpeter could not be conceived but then. 

Daup. : What ails you, sir ? 

Mor. ; They have rent my roof, walls, and all my windows asunder, with their 
brazen throats. [Exit. 

True. : Best follow him, Dauphine. 

Daup. ; So I will. [Exit. 

Cler. : Where’s Daw and La-Foole ? 

Ott. ; They are both run away, sir. Good gentlemen, help to pacify my 
princess, and speak to the great ladies for me. Now must I go lie with the bears 
this fortnight, and keep out of the way, till my peace be made, for this 
scandal she has taken. Did you not see my bull-head, gentlemen ? 

Cler. : Is’tnoton, captain ? 

True. ; No ; but he may make a new one, by that is on. 

Ott. ; O, here it is. An you come over, gentlemen, and ask for Toro Otter, 
we’ll go down to Ratcliff, and have a course i’faith, for all these disasters. 
There is bona spes left. 
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True. ; Away, captain, get off while you are well. [Exit Otter. 

Cler. ; I am glad we are rid of him. 

True. ; You had never been, unless we had put his wife upon him. His humour 
is as tedious at last, as it was ridiculous at first. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — A long open Gallery in the same. 

Enter Ladv Haughty, Mistress Otter, Mavis, Daw, La-Foole, Centauee, 

and Bpiccene. 

HaU. : We wonder'd why you shriek’d .so, mistress Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. : O lord, madam, he came down with a huge long naked weapon in 
both his hands, and look’d so dreadfully 1 sure he’s beside himself. 

M.av. ! Why, what made you there, mistress Otter 

Mrs. Orr. ; Alas, mistress Mavis, I was chastising my subject, and thought 
nothing of him. 

Daw ; Faith, mistress, you must do so too ; learn to chastise. Mistress Otter 
corrects her husband so, he dares not speak but under correction. 

La-F. ; And with his hat off to her : ’tv,fould do you good to see. 

Hau. ; In sadness, ’tis good and mature counsel ; practise it, Morose. I’ll call 
you Morose still now, as T call Centaure and Mavis ; we four will be all one. 
Gen. ; And you’ll come to the college, and live with us ? 

Hau, ; Make him give milk and honey. 

Mav. : Look how you manage him at first, you shall have him ever after. 

Gen. ; Let him allow you your coach, and four horses, your woman, your 
chamber-maid, your page, your gentleman-usher, your French cook, and 
four grooms, 

Hau. : And go with us to Bedlam, to the china-houses, and to the Exchange. 
Gen, : It will open the gate to your fame. 

Hau. : Here’s Centaure has immortalised herself, with taming of her wild male. 
Mav. : Ay, she has done the miracle of the kingdom. 

Enter Clerimont and Truewit. 

Epi. : But, ladies, do you count it lawful to have such plurality of servants, and 
do them all graces ? 

Hau. : Why not ? why should women deny their favours to men ? are they the 
poorer or the tvorse ? 

Daw : Is the Thames the less for the dyers’ water, mistress ? 

La-F. ; Or a torch for lighting many torches ? 

True. : Well said, La-Foole ; what a new one he has got ! 

Gen. : They are empty losses women fear in this kind. 

Hau. : Besides, ladies .should he mindful of the approach of age, and let no time 
want his due use. The best of our days pass first. 

Mav. : We are rivers, that cannot be call’d back, madam ; she that now excludes 
her lovers, may live to lie a forsaken beldame, in a frozen bed. 

Gen. ’Tis true, MavLs ; and who will wait on us to coach then ? or write, or 
tell us the news then, make anagrams of our names, and invite us to the 
Cockpit, and kiss our hands all the play-time, and draw their weapons for 
our honours ? 

FIau. : Not one. 

Daw : Nay, my mistress is not altogether unintelligent of these things ; here be 
in pre.seucc have fasted of her favours. 

Cler. ; What a neighing hobby-horse is this ! 

Epi. : But not with intent to boast them again, servant. — And have you those 
excellent receipts, madam, to keep yourselves from bearing of children ? 
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Hau. : O yes, Morose ; how should we maintain our youth and beauty else? 
Many births of a woman make her old, as many crops make the earth barren. 

Enter Morose and Datjphine. 

Mon. : O my cursed angel, that instructed me to this fate ! 

Daup. : Why, sir ? 

Mor. : That I should be seduced by so foolish a devil as a barber will make ! 

Daup. : I would I had been worthy, sir, to have partaken your counsel ; you 
should never have trusted it to such a minister. 

Mor. : Would I could redeem it with the loss of an eye, nephew, a hand, or 
any other member. 

Daup. : Marry, God forbid, sir, that you should geld yourself, to anger your 
wife. 

Mor. : So it would rid me of her ! — and, that I did supererogatory penance in 
a belfry, at Westminster Hall, in the Cockpit, at the fall of a stag, the Tower 
Wharf— what place is there else ? — London Bridge, Paris Garden, Billinsgate, 
when the noises are at their height, and loudest. Nay, I would sit out a play, 
that wore nothing but fights at sea, drum, trumpet, and target. 

Daup. : I hope there shall be no such need, sir. Take patience, good uncle. 
This is but a day, and ’tis well worn too now. 

Mor. : O, ’twill be so for ever, nephew, 1 foresee it, for ever. Strife and tumult 
are the dowry that comes with a wife. 

True. : I told you so, sir, and you would not believe me. 

Mor. : Alas, do not rub those wounds. Master Truewit, to blood again ; ’twas 
my negligence. Add not affliction to affliction. I have perceived the effect of 
it, too late, in madam Otter. 

Epi. : How do you, sir ? 

Mor. ; Did you ever hear a more unnecessary question ? as if she did not see I 
Why, I do as you see, empress, empress. 

Epi. : You are not well, sir ; you look very ill : something has distemper’d you. 

Mor. : O horrible, monstrous impertinencies ! would not one of these have 
served, do you think, sir ? would not one of these have served ? 

True. : Yes, sir ; but these are but notes of female kindness, sir ; certain tokens 
that she has a voice, sir. 

Mor. :0,isitso ! Come, an’t be no otherwise ^Whatsayyou? 

Ep:. : How do you feel yourself, sir ? 

Mor. : Again that ! 

True. ; Nay, look you, sir, you would be friends with your wife upon uncon- 
scionable terms ; her silence. 

Epi. : They say you are run mad, sir. 

Mor. ; Not for love, I assure you, of you ; do you see ? 

Epi. : O lord, gentlemen ! lay hold on him, for God’s sake. What shall I do ? 
who’s his physician, can you tell, that knows the state of his body best, that I 
might send for him ? Good sir, speak ; I’ll send for one of my doctors else. 

Mor. : What, to poison me, that 1 might die intestate, and leave you possest 
of all ! 

Epi. : Lord, how idly he talks, and how his eyes sparkle ! he looks green about 
the temples ! do you see what blue spots he has ! 

Cler. : Ay, ’tis melancholy. 

Epi. : Gentlemen, for Heaven’s sake, counsel me. Ladies ; — servant, you have 
read Pliny and Paracelsus ; ne’er a word now to comfort a poof gentle- 
woman ? Ay me, what fortune had I, to marry a distracted man ! 

Daw : I’ll tell you, mistress — 

True. : How rarely she holds it up ! [Aside to Cler. 

L 
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Mor. : What mean you, gentlemen ? 

Epi. : What will you tell me, servant ? 

Daw ; The disease in Greek is caUed navin, in Latin insaiiia, fum, vel ecstmis 
nelaitclwHca, that is, egressio, when a man ex metanchoUco evaditfanaticus . 

Mor. ; Shall I have a lecture read upon me alive ? 

Daw ; But he may be but phreneticus yet, mistress ; and phrenetis it only dehrium, 
or so. 

Epi. : Ay, tliat is for the disease, servant ; but what is this to the cure ? Wc are 
sure enough of the disease. 

Mor. ; Let me go. 

True. ; Why, we’ll entreat her to hold her peace, sir. 

Mor. : O no, labour not to stop her. She is like a conduit-pipe, that will gush 
out with, more force when she opens again. 

Hau. : I’ll tell you, Morose, you must talk divinity to him altogether, or moral 
philosophy. 

La-F. : Ay, and there’s an excellent hook of moral philosophy, madam, of 
Reynard the Fox, and all the beasts, called Doni’s Philosophy. 

Gen. ; There is indeed, sir Amorous La-Foolc. 

Mor. ; O misery ! 

La-F. ; I have read it, my lady Gentaure, all over, to my cousin here. 

Mrs. Ott. ; Ay, and 'tls a very good book as any is, of the moderns. 

Daw : Tut, he must have Seneca read to him, and Plutarch, and the ancients ; 

the moderns are not for this disease. 

Geer. ; Why, you discommended them too, to-day, sir John. 

Daw : Ay, in some cases : but in tlicse they are best, and Aristotle’s ethics. 
Mav. ; Say you so, sir John ? I think you are deceived j you took it upon trust. 
Hau. ; Where's Trusty, my woman ? I’ll end this difference. I prithee. Otter, 
call her. Her father and mother were both mad, when they put her to me. 
Mob. ; I think so. — Nay, gentlemen, I am tame. This is but an exercise, I 
know, a marriage ceremony, which I must endure. 

Hact. ; And one of them, I know not which, was cured with the Sick Man’s 
Salve, and the other with Green’s Groat’s-worth of Wit. 

True : A very cheap cure, madam. 

Enter Trusty. 

Hau. : Ay, 'tis very feasible. 

Mbs. Ott. : My lady call’d for you, mistress Trusty : you must decide a 
controversy. 

Hau. : O, Tru.styi which was it you said, your father, or your mother, that was 
cured with the Sick Man’s Salve ? 

Trus. ; My mother, madam, with the Salve. 

True. : Then it was the sick woman's salve ? 

Trus. ; And myfather with the Groat’s-worth ofWit. But there was other means 
used : we had a preacher that would preach folk asleep still ; and so they 
were prescribed to go to church, by an old woman that was their physician, 
thrice a week — 

Epi. : To sleep? 

Thus, ; Yes, forsooth : and every night they read themselves asleep on those 
books. 

Epi. ; Good faith, it stands with great reason. I would I knew where to procure 
those books. 

Mob. ; Oh ! 

La-F. ; 1 can help you with one of them, mistress Morose, the Groat’s-worth of 
"Wit. 
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EpI. But I shcill disfumish you, sir Amorous : can you spare it ? 

La-F. : O yes, for a week, or so ; I’ll read it myself to him. 

Epi. : No, r must do that, sir ; that must be ray office. 

Mor. ; Oh, oh ! 

Epi. : Sure he would do well enough, if he could sleep. 

Mor. : No, I should do well enough, if you could sleep. Have I no friend that 
will make her drunk, or give her a little laudanum or opium ? 

True. ; Why, sir, she talks ten limes worse in her sleep. 

Mor. : How ! 

Cler. : Do you not know that, sir ? never ceases all night. 

True. : And snores like a porpoise. 

Mor. ; O redeem me, fate ; redeem me, fate ! For how many causes may a man 
be divorced, nephew ? 

Daup. : I know not, truly, sir. 

True. : Some divine must resolve you in that, sir, or canon-lavrycr. 

Mor. : I will not rest, I will not think of any other hope or comfort, till I know. 

[£xit with Dauphine. 

Cler, : Alas, poor man ! 

True. ; You’ll make him mad indeed, ladles, if you pursue this. 

Hau. : No, we’ll let him breathe now, a quarter of an hour or so. 

Cler. : By my faith, a large truce ! 

Hau. : Is that his keeper, that is gone with him ? 

Daw ; It is his nephew, madam. 

La-F. : Sir Dauphine Eugenie. 

Cen. ; He looks like a very pitiful knight — 

Daw ; As can be. This marriage has put him out of all. 

La-F. ; He has not a penny in his purse, madam. 

Daw : He is ready to cry all this day. 

La-F. : A very shark ; he sot me in the nick t’other night at Primero. 

True, : How tliese swabbers talk ! 

Cler. : Ay, Otter’s wine has swell’d their humours above a spring-tide. 

Hau. : Good Morose, let’s go in again. 1 like your couches exceeding well ; 
we’ll go lie and talk there. 

[£xeunt Hau., Cen., May., Trus., I.a-Foole, andD.w. 
£vi. (following them) : I wait on you, madam. 

True, (stopping her) : ’Slight, I tvill have them as silent as signs, and their post 
too, ere I have done. Do you hear, lady-bride ? I pray thee now, as thou art a 
noble wench, continue this discourse of Dauphine within : but praise him 
exceedingly : magnify him with all the height of affection thou canst -I 
have some purpose in’t ; and but beat off these two rooks, Jack Daw and his 
fellow, with any discontentment, hither, and I’ll honour thee for ever. 

Epi. : I was about it here. It angered me to the soul, to hear them begin to talk 
so maldpert. 

True. : Pray thee perform it, and thou winn’st me an idolater to thee ever- 
lasting. t*i' 

Epi. : Will you go in and hear me do’t ? 

True. ; No, I’ll stay here. Drive them out of your company, ’tis all I ask ; 
which cannot be any way better done, than by extolling Dauphine, whom 
they have so slighted. 

Epi. ; I warrant you ; you shall expect one of them presently. [iixih 

Cler. : What a cast of kestrils are these, to hawk after ladies, thus ! 

True. : Ay, and strike at such an eagle as Dauphine. 

Cler. : He will be mad when we tell him. Here he comes. 
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Re-enter Dauphine. 

Cler. ; O sir, you are welcome. 

True. ; Where’s thine uncle ? 

Daup. ; Run out of doors in his night-caps, to talk with a casuist about his 
divorce. It works admirably. 

True. : Thou wouldst have said so, an thou hadst been here ! The ladies have 
laugh’d at thee most comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. 

Cler. : And ask’d, if thou wert thine uncle’s keeper. 

True. ; And the brace of baboons answer’d. Yes ; and said thou wert a pitiful 
poor fellow, and didst live upon posts, and hadst nothing but three suits of 
apparel, and some few benevolences that the lords gave thee to fool to them, 
and swagger. 

Daup . : Let me not live. I’ll beat them : I’ll bind them both to grand-madam’s 
bed-posts, and have them baited with monkies. 

True. : Thou shall not need, they shall be beaten to thy hand, Dauphine, I 
have an execution to serve upon them, I warrant thee, shall serve ; trust my 
plot. 

Daup. ; Ay, you have many plots ! so you had one to make all the wenches in 
love with me. 

True. '.Why, ifl do it not yet afore night, as near as ’tis, and that they do not 
every one invite thee, and be ready to scratch for thee, take the mortgage of 
my wit. 

Geer. : ’Fore God, I’ll he his witness thou shalt have it, Dauphine : thou shalt 
be his fool for ever, if thou dost not. 

True. : Agreed. Perhaps ’twill be the better estate, Do you observe this gallery, 
or rather lobby, indeed ? Here are a couple of studies, at each end one : here 
will I act such a tragi-comedy between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, Daw 
and La-Foole — which of them comes out first, will I seize on ; — ^you two shall 
be the chorus behind the arras, and whip out between the acts and speak 
— If I do not make them keep the peace for this remnant of the day, if not of 

the year, I have failed once 1 hear Daw coming : hide, {they withdraw] 

and do not laugh, for God’s sake. 

Re-enter Daw. 

Daw : Which is the way into the garden, trow ? 

True. ; O, Jack Daw ! I am glad I have met with you. In good faith, I must 
have this matter go no further between you ; I must have it taken up. 

Daw : What matter, sir ? between whom ? 

True. : Gome, you disguise it ; sir Amorous and you. If you love me, Jack, you 
shall make use of your philosophy now, for tlris once, and deliver me your 
sword. This is not the wedding the Centaurs were at, though there be a she 
one here. {Takes his sword.) The bride has entreated me I will see no blood 
shed at her bridal ; you saw her whisper me erewhile. 

Daw ; As I hope to finish Tacitus, I intend no murder. 

True. ;Doyou not wait for sir Amorous ? 

Daw : Not I, by my knighthood. 

True. : And your scholarship too ? 

Daw : And my scholarship too. 

True. ; Go to, then I return you your sword, and ask you mercy ; but put it 
not up, for you will be assaulted, I understood tliat you had apprehended it, 
and walked here to brave him ; and that you had held your life contemptible, 
in regard of your honour. 
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Daw : No, no ; no such thing, I assure you. He and I parted now, as good 
friends as could be. 

True. ; Trust not you to that visor. I saw him since dinner with another face : 
I have known many men in my time vex’d with losses, with deaths, and with 
abuses ; but so offended a wight as sir Amorous, did I never see or read of. 
For taking away his guests, sir, to-day, that’s the cause ; and he declares it 

behind your back with such threatenings and contempts He said to 

Dauphine, you were the arrant’st ass — 

Daw ; Ay, he may say his pleasure. 

True. : And swears you arc so protested a coward, that he knows you will never 
do him any manly or single right ; and tlierefore he will take his course. 

Daw : I’ll give him any satisfaction, sir — but fighting. 

True. : Ay, sir : but who knows what satisfaction he’ll take : blood he thirsts for, 
and blood he will have ; and whereabouts on you he will have it, who knows 
but himself? 

Daw ; I pray you, Master Truewil, be you a mediator. 

True. : Well, sir, conceal yourself then in this study till I return. {Puts him into 
the study.) Nay, you must he content to be lock’d in ; for, for mine own reputa- 
tion, I would not have you seen to receive a public disgrace, while I have the 
matter in managing. Ods so, here he comes ; keep your breath close, that 
he do not hear you sigh. — In good faith, sir Amorous, he is not this way ; I 
pray you be merciful, do not murder him ; lie is a Christian, as good as you : 
you are arm’d as if you sought revenge on all his race. Good Dauphine, get 
him away from this place. I never knew a man’s choler so high, but he would 
speak to his friends, he would hear reason.— Jack Daw, Jack ! asleep ! 

Daw (within) : Is he gone, master Truewit ? 

True. : Ay ; did you hear him ? 

Daw ; O lord ! yes. 

True. : What a quick ear fear has ! 

Daw {comes out of the closet) ; But is he so arm’d, as you say ? 

True. : Arm’d ! did you ever sec a fellow set out to take possession ? 

Daw : Ay, sir, 

True. ; That may give you some light to conceive of him ; but 'tis nothing to 
the principal. Some false brother in the house has furnish’d him strangely ; 
or, if it were out of the house, it was Tom Otter. 

Daw : Indeed he’s a captain, and his wife is his kinswoman. 

True. ; He has got some body’s old two-hand sword, to mow you off at the 
knees ; and that sword hath spawn’d such a dagger ! — But then he is so hung 
with pikes, halberds, petronels, calivers and muskets, that he looks like a 
j ustice of peace’s hall ; a man of two thousand a-year is not cess’d at so many 
weapon.s as he has on. There was never fencer challenged at so many several 
foils. You would think he meant to murder all St. Pulchre parish. If he could 
but victual himself for half a-year in his breeches, he is sufficiently arm’d to 
over-run a country. 

Daw : Good lord ! what means he, sir ? I pray you, master Truewit, be you a 
mediator. 

True. : Well, I’ll try if he will be appeased with a leg or an arm ; if not you 
must die once. 

Daw : I would be loth to lose ray right arm, for writing madrigals. 

True. ; Why, if he will be satisfied with a thumb or a little finger, all’s one to 
me. You must think, I’ll do my best. [Shuts him up again. 

Daw : Good sir, do. [Glerimont and Dauphine come forward. 

Cler. : What hast thou done ? 

True. ; He will let me do nothing, he does all afore ; he offers his left arm. 
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Cler. : His left wing for a Jack Daw. 

Dauf. : Take it by all means, 

True. : How ! maim, a man for ever, for a jest ? Wliat a conscience hast thou ! 

Daxip. ; ’Tis no loss to him ; he has no employment for his arms, but to eat 
spoon-meat. Beside, as good maim his body as his reputation. 

True. : He is a scholar and a wit, and yet he does not think so. But he loses no 
reputation with us ; for we all resolved him an ass before. To your places 
again. 

Clef . ; I pray thee, let be me in at the other a little. 

True. : Look, you’ll spoil all ; these be ever your tricks. 

Cler. : No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss, and thou wilt 
say are good ones. 

True. ; I warrant you. I pray forbear, I'll leave it off, else. 

Dauf. ; Gome away, Clerlmont. [Dauf. md Cler. withdraw as before. 

Enter La-Foole. 

True. ; Sir Amorous ! 

La-F. ; Master Truewit. 

True. : Whither were you going ? 

La-F. : Down into the court to make water. 

True. : By no means, sir ; you shall rather tempt your breeches, 

La-F. ; Why, sir? 

True. : Enter here, if you love your life. [Opening ike door qf the olhet study, 

La-F. ; Why ? why ? 

True. ; Question till your throat be cut, do : daily till the enraged soul find 
you. 

La-F. ; Who is that ? 

True. : Daw it is ; will you in ? 

La-F. ; Ay, ay, I’ll in ; what’s the matter ? 

True. : Nay, if he had been cool enough to tell us that, there had been some 
hope to atone you ; but he seems so implacably enraged ! 

La-F. ; ’Slight, let him rage ! I’ll hide myself. 

True. : Do, good sir. But what have you done to him within, that should pro- 
voke him thus ? You have broken some jest upon him afore the ladies. 

La-F, : Not I, never in my life, broke jest upon any man. The bride was praising 
sir Dauphine, and he rvent away in snuff, and I followed him ; unless he 
took offence at me in his drink erewhile, that I would not pledge all the horse 
full, 

True. ; By my faith, and that may be ; you remember well : but he walks the 
round up and down, through every room o’ the house, with a towel in his 
hand, crying, Where’s La-Foole ? Who saw La-Foole And when Dauphine and 
I demanded the cause, we can force no answer from him, but — 0 revenge, how 
sweet art than ! I will strangle him in this towel — which leads us to conjecture that 
the main cause of his fury is, for bringing your meat to-day, with a towel 
about you, to hi.s discredit, 

La-F. : Like enough. Why, an he be angry for that, I’ll stay here till his anger 
be blown over. 

True. ; A good becoming resolution, sir ; if you can put it on o’ the sudden. 

La-F. : Yes, I can put it on ; or, I’ll away into the country presently. 

True. ; How will you go out of the house, sir ? he knows you are in the house, 
and he’ll watcli this se’ennight, but he’ll have you ; he’ll outwait a serjeant 
for you. 

La-F, : Why, then I’ll stay here. 
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True. : You must think how to vitual yourself in time then, 

La-F. : Why, sweet Muster Truewit, will you entreat my cousin Otter to send 
me a cold venison pasty, a bottle or two of wine, and a chamber-pot ? 

True. : A stool were better, sir, of sir Ajax his invention. 

La-F . ; Ay, that will be better, indeed ; and a pallat to lie on, 

True, i O, I would not advise you to sleep by any means. 

La-F. : Would you not, sir ? Why, then I will not. 

True. : Yet, there’s another fear — 

La-F. : Is there 1 what isT ? 

True. : No, he cannot break open this door with his foot, sure. 

La-F. ; Til set my back against it, sir. I have a good back. 

True. : But then if he should batter. 

La-F. ; Batter ! if he dare, I’ll have an action ofbattery againsthim. 

True. Cast you the wor.st. He has .sent for powder already, and what he will 
do with it, no man knows : perhaps blow up the comer of the house where 
he suspects you are. Here he comes ; in quickly. [Thrusts in and shuts 

the door.) I protest, sir John Daw, he is not this way.: what will you do ? 
Before God, you shall hang no petard here : I’ll die rather. Will you not take 
my word? I never knew one but would be satisfied. — Sir Amorous [speaks 
though the key-hole] j there’s no standing out : he has made a petard of an old 
brass pot, to force your door. Think upon some satisfaction, or terms to ofTer 
him. 

La-F. {within) : Sir, I’ll give Itim any satisfaction : I dare give any terms. 

True, : You’ll leave it to me then ? 

La-F. : Ay, sir : I’ll stand to any conditions. 

True, ^beckoning forward Gler. and Daup.) : How now, what tliink you, sirs? 
were’t not a difficult thing to determine which of these two fear’d most ? 

Cler. ; Yes, but this fears the bravest: The other a whiniling dastard, Jack 
Daw ! But La-Foole, a brave heroic coward ! and is afraid in a greatlook and 
a stout accent ; I like him rarely. 

True, : Had it not been pity these two should have been concealed ? 

Cler. : Shall I make a motion? 

True. ; Briefly : for I must strike while ’tis hot. 

Gler. : Shall I go fetch the ladies to the catastrophe ? 

True. : TJmph ! ay, by my troth. 

Daup. : By no mortal means. Let them continue in the state of ignorance, and 
err still ; think them wits and fine fellows, as they have done. ’Twere sin to 
reform them. 

True : Well, I will have tliem fetch’d, now I think on’t, for a private purpose 
of mine : do, Clerimont, fetch them, and discourse to them all that’s past^ 
and bring them into the gallery here. 

Daup. : This is thy extreme vanity, now : thou think’st thou wert undone, if 
every jest thou mak’st were not published. 

True, : Thou shalt see how unjust thou art presently. Glerimont, say it was 
Dauphine’s plot. [Exit Glerimont.) Trust me not, if the whole drift be not for 
thy good. There is a carpel in the next room, put it on, with this scarf over 
thy face, and a cushion on thy head, and be ready when I call Amorous. 
Away ! {Exit Daup.) John Daw ! 

[Go«i to Dawn’s closet and brings him out. 

Daw ; What good news, sir ? 

True, t Faith, I have followed and argued with him hard for you. I told him 
you were a knight, and a scholar, and that you knew fortitude did consist 
rnagis patiendo quamfaciendo^ magis ferendo quamferiendo. 
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Daw It doth so indeed, sir. 

True, ; And that you would suflfer, I told him : so at first he demanded by my 
troth, in my conceit, too much. 

Daw ; What was it, sir ? 

True. ; Your upper lip, and six of your fore-teeth. 

Daw : ’Twas unreasonable. 

True. : Nay, I told him plainly, you could not spare them all. So after long 
argument pro el con. as you know, I brought him down to your two butter- 
teeth, and them he would have. 

Daw : O, did you so ? Why, he shall have them. 

True. : But he shall not, sir, by your leave. The conclusion is this, sir : because 
you shall be very good friends hereafter, and this never to be remembered or 
upbraided ; besides, that he may not boast he has done any such thing to you 
in his own person ; he is to come here in disguise, give you five kicks in 
private, sir, take your sword from you, and lock you up in that study during 
pleasure : which will be but a little while, weTl get it released presently. 

Daw ; Five kicks ! he shall have six, sir, to be friends. 

True. : Believe me, you shall not over-shoot yourself, to send him that word by 
me. 

Daw 1 Deliver it, sir ; he shall have it with all my heart, to be friends. 

True. : Friends ! Nay, an he should not be so, and heartily too, upon these 
terms, he shall have me to enemy while I live. Come, sir, bear it bravely, 

Daw : O lord, sir, ’tis nothing. 

True. : True ; what's six kicks to a man that reads Seneca ? 

Daw : I have had a hundred, sir. 

True. : Sir Amorous ! 


Re-enter Dauphine, disguised. 

No speaking one to another, or rehearsing old matter. 

Daw (uj Daup. kicks him) : One, two, three, four, five. 1 protest, sir Amorous, 
you shall have she. 

True. : Nay, I told you, you should not talk. Come give him six, an he will 
needs. (Dauphine kicks him again.) — Your sword, (Takes his sword.) Now return 
to your safe custody ; you shall presently meet afore the ladles, and be the 
dearest friends one to another. (Puls Daw inlo the study.) — Give me the scarf 
now, thou shalt beat the other bare-faced. Stand by : (Dauphine retires, and 
Truewit goes to the other closet, and releases La-Foole.) — Sir Amorous ! 

La-F. : What’s here ! A sword ? 

True. ; I cannot help it, without I should take the quarrel upon myself. Here 
he has sent you his sword — 

La-F. : I’ll receive none on’t. 

True. : And he wills you to fasten it against a wall, and break your head in 
some few several places against the hilts. 

La-F. : I will not : tell him roundly. I cannot endure to shed my own blood. 

True. : Will you not? 

La-F . ; No. I’ll beat It against a fair flat wall, if that will satisfy him : if not, he 
shall beat it himself, for Amorous. 

True. ; Why, this is strange starting off, when a man undertakes for you 1 1 
olfer’d him another condition ; will you stand to that ? 

La-F. ; Ay, what is’t? 

True. ; That you will be beaten in private. 

La-F, ; Yes, I am content, at the blunt. 
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Entir, abone, Haughty, Centaure, Mavis, Mistress Otter, Epicosne, and 

Trusty. 

True. ; Then you must submit yourself to be hoodwinked in this scarf, and be 
led to him, where he will take your sword from you, and make you bear a 
blow over the mouth, gules, and tweaks by the nose sans nombre, 

La-F. : I am content. But why must I be blinded ? 

True, : That’s for your good, sir : because, if he should grow insolent upon 
this, and publish it hereafter to your disgrace, (which I hope he will not 
do,) you might swear safely, and protest,he never beatyou, to your knowledge. 

La-F. : O, I conceive. 

True. : I do not doubt but you’ll be perfect good friends upon’t, and not 
dare to utter an ill thought one of another in future. 

La-F. : Not I, as God help me, of him. 

True. : Nor he of you, sir. If he should, {binds his eyes.) — Come, sir {leads 
himforward.) — All hid, Sir John ! 

Enter Dauphine, and tweaks him by the nose. 

La-F. : O, sir John, sir John ! Oh, o-o-o-o-o-Oh — 

True, '.Good sir John, leave tweaking, you’ll blow his nose off. — ’Tis sir J ohn’s 
pleasure, you should retire into the study. {Puts him up again.) — Why, now 
you are friends. All bitterness between you, I hope, is buried ; you shall come 
forth by and by, Damon and Pythias upon’t, and embrace with all the rank- 
ness of friendship that can be. — I trust, we shall have them tamer in their 
language hereafter. Dauphine, I worship thee. — God’s will, the ladies have 
surprised us ! 

Enter Haughty, Centaure, Mavis, Mistress Otter, EncosNE, and Trusty, 

behind. 

Hau. ! Centaure, how our judgments were imposed on by these adulterate 
knights ! 

Oen. : Nay, madam, Mavis was more deceived than we ; ’twas her com- 
mendation utter’d them in the college. 

Mav. ; I commended but their wits, madam, and their braveries. I never look’d 
toward their valours, 

Hau, ; Sir Dauphine is valiant, and a wit too, it seems, 

Mav, : And a bravery too. 

Hau. ; Was this his project ? 

Mrs. Ott. ; So Master Clerimont intimates, madam, 

Hau. : Good Morose, when you come to the college, will you bring him with 
you ? he seems a very perfect gentleman. 

Epi. ; He is so, madam, believe it. 

Cen. ; But when will you come. Morose ? 

Epi. : Three or four days hence, madam, when I have got me a coach and 
horses. 

Hau. ; No, to-morrow, good Morose ; Centaure shall send you her coach. 

Mav. : Yes faith, do, and bring sir Dauphine with you. 

Hau. ; She has promised that, Mavis. 

Mav. ; He is a very worthy gentleman in his exteriors, madam. 

Hau. ; Ay, he shews he is judicial in his clothes. 

Gen. ; And yet not so superlatively neat as some, madam, that have their faces 
set in a brake. 

Hau. ; Ay, and have every hair in form. 

Mav. : That wear purer linen than ourselves, and profess more neatness than 
the French hermaphrodite 1 
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Epi. : Ay, ladies, they, what they tell one of us, have told a thousand ; and are 
the only thieves of our fame, but think to take us with that perfume, or with 
that lace, and laugh at us unconscionably when they have done. 

Hau. : But sir Dauphine’s carelessness becomes him. 

Cen. ; I could love a man for such a nose, 

Mav. : Or such a leg. 

Cen. ; He has an exceeding good eye, madam. 

Mav. : And a very good lock. 

Cen. : Good Morose, bring him to my chamber first. 

Mrs. Ott. : Please your honours to meet at my house, madam. 

True. ; See how they eye thee, man ! they are taken, I warrant thee. 

[Hauchtv comes foriuard, 

Hau, ; You have unbraced our brace of knights here, Master Truewit. 

True. : Not I, madam ; it was sir Dauphiue’s ingine ; who, if he have dis- 
furnish’d your ladyship of any guard or service by it, is able to make the 
place good again in himself. 

Hau. ; There is no suspicion of that, sir. 

Cen. ; God so, Mavis, Haughty is kissing. 

Mav. ; Let us go too, and take part, [They come forward. 

tiAU. : But I am glad of tlie fortune (beside the discovery of two such empty 
caskets) to gain the knowledge of so rich amine of virtue as SirDauphine. 
Cen. : We would be all glad to style him of our friendship, and see him at 
the college. 

Mav. ; He cannot mix with a sweeter society, I’ll prophesy ; and I hope he 
himself will think so, 

Daop. : I should be rude to imagine otherwise, lady. 

True. : Did not I tell thee, Dauphine ! Why, all their actions are governed by 
crude opinion, without reason or cause ; they know not why they do any 
thing i but, as they are inform’d, believe, judge, praise, condemn, love, hate, 
and in emulation one of another, do all these things alike. Only they have a 
natural inclination sways them generally to the worst, when they are left to 
themselves. But pursue it, now thou hast them. 

Hatj. ; Shall we go in again, Morose ? 

Efl : Yes, madam. 

Gen. : We’ll entreat sir Dauphine’s company. 

True. ; Stay, good madam, the interview of the two friends, Pylades and 
Orestes : I’ll fetch them out to you straight. 

Hau. : Will you. Master Truewit ? 

Daup. : Ay, but noble ladies, do not confess in your countenance, or outward 
hearing to them, any discovery of their follies, that we may see how they will 
bear up again, witli what assurance and erection. 

Hau. : We will not, sir Dauphine. 

Cen. Mav. : Upon our honours, sir Dauphine. 

True (goes to the first closet) : Sir Amorous, sir Amorous ! The ladies are here. 
La-F. (mtliin) : Are they ? 

True. ; Yes ; but slip out by and by, as their backs are turn’d, and meet sir 
John here, as by chance, when I call you. (Goes to the other.) — Jack Daw. 
Daw (within) : What say you, sir? 

True. ; Whip out behind me suddenly, and no anger in your looks to your 
adversary. Now, now ! 

[hA-FooUE and Daw slip out if their respective closets, and salute each other. 
La'F. : Noble sir John Daw, where have you been ? 

Daw : To seek you, sir Amorous. 

IjA-F, : Me ! I honour you. 
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Daw : I prevent you, sir. 

Cler. : They have forgot their rapiers. 

True. : O, they meet in peace, man. 

Daup. : Where’s your sword, sir John? 

Cler. : And yours, .sir Amorous ? 

Daw : Mine ! my boy had it forth to mend the handle, e’en now. 

La-F. ; And my gold handle was broke too, and my boy had it forth- 

Daup. : Indeed, sir! — ^How their excuses meet 1 

Gler. : What a consent there is in the handles ! 

True. ; Nay, there is so in the points too, I warrant you. 

Enter Morose, with the two swords, drawn in his hands, 

Mrs. Ott. : O me I madam, he comes again, the madman ! Away ! 

[Ladies, Daw, andLA-Fooi.E, run off. 

Mor. : What make these naked weapons here, gentlemen ? 

True. : O sir I here hath like to have been murder since you went; a couple of 
knights fallen out about the bride’s favours ! We were fain to take away their 
weapons ; your house had been begg’d by this time else. 

Mor. : For what ? 

Gler. ; For manslaughter, sir, as being accessary. 

Mor. : And for her favours ? 

True. : Ay, sir, heretofore, not present — Clerimont, carry them their swords 
now. They have done all the hurt they will do. [Exit Cler. with the two swords. 

Daup. ; Have you .spoke with the latvyer, sir ? 

Mor. : O no 1 there is such a noise in the court, tliat they have frighted me 
home with more violence than I went ! such speaking and counter-speaking, 
with their several voices of citations, appellations, allegations, certificates, 
attachments, intergatorics, references, convictions, and afflictions indeed, 
among the doctors and proctors, that the noise here is silence to’ t, a kind of 
calm midnight ! 

True. : Why, sir, if you would be resolved indeed, I can bring you hither a 
very sufficient lawyer, and a learned divine, that shall enquire into every 
least scruple for you. 

Mor. : Can you, master Truewit? 

True. : Yes, and are very sober, grave persons, that will dispatch it in a 
chamber, with a whisper or two. 

Mor. : Good, sir, shall I hope this benefit from you, and trust myself into 
your hands ? 

True. ; Alas, sir I your nephew and I have been ashamed and oft-times mad, 
since you went, to think how you are abused. Go in, good sir, and lock your- 
self up tUl we call you ; we’ll tell you more anon, sir. 

Mor. ; Do your pleasure with me, gentlemen ; I believe in you, and that 
deserves no delusion. [Exit. 

True. : You shall find none, sir ; — but heap’d, heap’d plenty of vexation. 

Daup. ; What wilt thou do now. Wit ? 

True. : Recover me hither Otter and the barber, il' you can, by any means, 
presently. 

Daup. : Why ? to what purpose ? 

True. : O, I’ll make the deepest divine, and gravest lawyer, out of them two 
for him — 

Daup : Thou canst not, man ; these are waking dreams. 

True. : Do not fear me. Clap but a civil gown with a welt on the one, and a 
canonical cloke with sleeves on the other, and give them a few terms in their 
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mouths, if there come not forth as able a doctor and complete a parson, for 
this turn, as may be wish’d, trust not my election ; and I hope, without 
wronging the dignity of either profession, since they are but persons put on, 
and for mirth’s sake, to torment him. The barber smatters Latin, I remember. 
Daup. : Yes, and Otter too. 

True. : Well then, if I make them not wrangle out this case to his no comfort, 
let me be thought a Jack Daw or La-Foolc or anytlting worse. Go you to 
your ladies, but first send for them. 

Daup. : I will. [Exeunt. 

ACT V 

SCENE I. — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter La-Foole, Clerimont, and Daw. 

LA'F. ; Where had you our swords, Master Clerimont ? 

Ct-ER. ; Why, Dauphine took them from the madman. 

LA'F. : And he took them from our boys, I warrant you. 

Ci-ER. : Very like, sir. 

La-F. : Thank you, good master Clerimont. Sir John Daw and I are both 
beholden to you. 

Clbr, : Would I knew how to make you so, gentlemen ! 

Daw ; Sir Amorous and I are your servants, sir. 

Enter Mavis. 

Mav. : Gentlemen, have any of you a pen and ink ? I would fain write out a 
riddle in Italian, for sir Dauphine to translate. 

Cler. : Not I, in troth, lady ; I am no scrivener. 

Daw ; I can furnish you, I think, lady. [Exeunt Daw and Mavis. 

Cler. ; He has it in the haft of a knife, I believe. 

La-F. : No, he has his box of instruments. 

Cler. : Like a surgeon ! 

La-F. : For the mathematics : his square, his compasses, his brass pens, and 
black-lead, to draw maps of every place and person where he comes. 

Cler. : How, maps of persons ! 

La-F. : Yes, sir, of Nomentack when he was here, and of the Prince of Mol- 
davia, and of his mistress, mistress Epiccene. 

Re-enter Daw. 

Cler. : Away ! he hath not found out her latitude, I hope. 

La-F. : You are a pleasant gentleman, sir. 

Cler. : Faith, now we are in private, let’s wanton it a little, and talk waggishly. 
— Sir John, I am telling sir Amorous here, that you two govern the ladies 
wherever you come ; you carry the feminine gender afore you. 

Daw : They shall rather carry us afore them, if they will, sir. 

Cler. : Nay, I believe that they do, withal — but that you are the prime men in 
their affectioms, and direct all their actions — 

Daw : Not I ; sir Amorous is. 

La-F. : I protest, sir John is. 

Daw : As I hope to rise in the state, Sir Amorous, you have the person. 

Xa-F. : Sir John, you have the person, and tlie discourse too. 

Daw ; Not I, sir. I have no discourse — and then you have activity beside. 
Lu\-F. : 1 protest, .sir John, you come as high from Tripoly as I do, every whit : 

and lift as many join’d stools, and leap over them, if you would use it. 

Cler. ; Well, agree on’t together, knights ; for between you, you divide the 
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kingdom or commonwealth of ladies’ affections : I see it, and can perceive a 
little how they observe you, and fear you, indeed. You could tell strange 
stories, my masters, if you would, I know. 

Daw ; Faith, we have seen somewhat, sir. 

La-F. ; That we have — velvet petticoats, and wrought smocks, or so. 

Daw : Ay, and 

Cler. : Nay, out with it, .sir John ; do not envy your friend the pleasure of 
hearing, when you have had the delight of tasting. 

Daw ; Why — a Do you speak, sir Amorous. 

La-F. : No, do you, sir John Daw. 

Daw ; I’faith, you shall. 

La-F. ; I’faith, you shall. 

Daw ; Why, we have been — 

La-F. : In the great bed at Ware together in our time. On, .sir John. 

Daw : Nay, do you, sir Amorous. 

Gler. : And these ladies with you, knights ? 

La-F. : No, excuse us, sir. 

Daw : We must not wound reputation. 

La-F. : No matter — they were these, or others. Our bath cost us fifteen pound 
when we came home. 

Cler. : Do you hear, sir John ? You shall tell me but one thing truly, as you 
love me. 

Daw. : If I can, I will, sir, 

Cler. : You lay in the same house with the bride here ? 

Daw ; Yes, and conversed with her hourly, sir. 

Cler. : And what humour is she of? Is she coming and open, free ? 

Daw ; O, exceeding open, sir. I was her servant, and sir Amorous was to be. 

Cler. ; Come, you have both had favoun from her : I know, and have heard 
so much. 

Daw : O no, sir. 

La-F. : You shall excuse us, sir ; we must not wound reputation. 

Cler. : Tut, she is married now, and you cannot hurt her with any report ; 
and therefore speak plainly : how many times, i’ faith ? which of you led first ? 
ha ! 

La-F. : Sir John had her maidenhead, indeed. 

Daw ; O, it pleases him to say so, sir ; but sir Amorous knows what’s what, as 
well. 

Cler. : Dost thou, i’faith, Amorous ? 

La-F. ; In a manner, sir. 

Cler. : Why, I commend you lads. Little knows don Bridegroom of this ; 
nor shall he, for me. 

Daw : Hang him, mad ox ! 

Cler. : Speak softly ; here comes his nephew, with the lady Haughty : he’ll 
get the ladies from you, sirs, if you look not to him in time. 

La-F. : Why, if he do, we’ll fetch them home again, I warrant you. 

\ExU with Daw. Cler. walks aside. 

Enter Dauphime and Haughty, 

Hau. ; I assure you, sir Dauphine, it is the price and estimation of your virtue 
only, that hath embark’d me to this adventure ; and I could not but make 
out to tell you so : nor can I repent me of the act, since it is always an argu- 
ment of some virtue in our selves, that we love and affect it so in others, 

Daup. : Your ladyship sets too high a price on my weakness. 
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Hau. ; Sir, I can distinguish, gems from pebbles — 

Daup. : Are you so skilful in stones ? [Aside. 

Hau. : And howsoever I may suffer in such a judgment as yours, by admitting 
equality of rank or society with Centaure or Mavis — 

Daop. : You do not, madam ; I perceive they are your mere foUs. 

Hau. : Then, are you a friend to truth, sir ; it makes me love you the more. It 
is not the outward, but the inward man that I affect. They are not appre- 
hensive of an eminent perfection, but love flat and dully. 

Cek. {within) : Where are you, my lady Haughty ? 

Hau. : I come presently, Centaure. — ^My chamber, sir, my page shall shew 
you ; and Trusty, my woman, shall be ever awake for you : you need not 
fear to communicate anything with her, for she is a Fidelia. I pray you wear 
this jewel for my sake, sir Dauphine — 

Enter Centaure. 

Where’s Mavis, Centaure ? 

Gen. : Within, madam, a writing. I’ll follow you presently ; {Exit Hau.) I’ll but 
speak a word with sir Daupliine. 

Daup. : With me, madam ? 

Gen. : Good sir Dauphine, do not trust Haughty, nor make any credit to her 
whatever you do besides. Sir Dauphine, I give you this caution, she is a per- 
fect courtier, and loves nobody but for her uses ; and for her uses she loves 
all. Besides, her physicians give her out to be none o’ the clearest, whether 
she pay them or no, heaven knows ; and she’s above fifty too, and pargets I 
See her in a forenoon. Here comes Mavis, a worse face than she 1 you would 
not like this by candle-light. 

Re-enter Mavis. 

If you’ll come to my chamber one o’ these mornings early, or late in an even- 
ing, rU tell you more. Where’s Haughty, Mavis ? 

NIav. ; Within, Centaure. 

Gen. ; What have you there ? 

Mav. ; An Italian riddle for sir Dauphine, — ^you shall not sec it, i’faith, 
Centaure. — {Exit Cen.) Good sir Dauphine, solve it for me : I’ll call for it 
anon. [Exit. 

Cler. {coming forward) : How now, Dauphine ! how dost thou quit thyself of 
these females ? 

Daup. ; ’Slight, tliey haunt me like fairies, and give me jewels here ; I cannot 
be rid of them. 

Cler. : O, you mu-st not tell though. 

Daup. : Mass, I forgot that : I was never so assaulted. One loves for virtue, and 
bribes me with this ; {shews the jewel.) — another loves me with caution, and 
so would possess me ; a third brings me a riddle here ; and all are jealous, 
and rail each at other. 

Cler. : A riddle ! pray let me see it. [Reads. 

“ Sir Dauphine : I chose this way of intimation for privacy. The ladies 
here, I know, have both hope and purpose to make a collegiate and servant 
of you. If I might be so honoured, as to appear at any end of so noble a 
work, I would enter into a fame of taking physic to-morrow, and continue 
it four or five days, or longer, for your visitation. Mavis.” 

By my faith, a subtle one ! Call you this a riddle ? what’s their plain-dealing, 
trow ? 

Daup. : We lack Truewil to tell us that. 
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Clek,. : We lack him for somewhat else too ; his knights refoiraadoes are wound 
up as high and insolent as ever they were. 

Daup. ; You jest. 

Cler. : No drunkards, either with wine or vanity, ever confess’d such stories of 
themselves. I would not give a fly’s leg in balance against ail the women’s 
reputations here, if they could be but thought to speak truth ; and for the 
bride, they have made their affidavit against her directly — 

Daup. : What, that they have lain with her ? 

Geer. ; Yes ; and tell times and circumstances, with the cause why, and the 
place where. I had almost brought them to affirm that they had done it 
to-day. 

Daup. : Not both of them ? 

Cler. ; Yes, faith ; with a .sooth or two more I had effected it. They would have 
set it down under their hands. 

Daup. ; Why, they will be our sport, I see, still, whether we will or no, 

Enter Troewit. 

True. : O, are you here ? Come, Dauphinc ; go call your uncle presently ; I 
have fitted my divine and my canonist, dyed their beards and all. The knaves 
do not know themselves, they arc so exalted and altered. Preferment changes 
any man. Thou shall keep one door and I another, and then Clerimont in 
the midst, that he may have no means of escape from their cavilling, when 
they grow hot once again. And then the women, as I have given the bride her 
instructions, to break in upon him in the I’envoy. O, ’twill be full and 
twanging ! Away ! fetch him. [Exit Dauphinc. 

Enter Otter disguised as a divine, and Gutbeard as a canon lawyer. 

Come, master doctor, and master parson, look to your parts now, and dis- 
charge them bravely ; you are well set forth, perform it as well. If you chance 
to be out, do not confess it with standing still, or humming, or gaping one at 
another ; but go on, and talk aloud and eagerly ; use vehement action, and 
only remember your terms, and you are safe. Let the matter go where it will ; 
you have many will do so. But at first be very solemn and grave, like your 
garments, though you loose your selves after, and skip out like a brace of 
jugglers on a table. Here he comes ; set your faces, and look superciliously, 
while I present you. 

Re-enter Dauphinb lOiVA Morose. 

Mor. : Are these the two learned men ? 

True. ; Yes, sir ; please you salute them. 

Mor. : Salute them ! I had rather do anything, than wear out time so unfruit- 
fully, sir. I wonder how these common forms, as God save you, and Tou are 
welcome, arc come to be a habit in oiu* lives : or, I am glad to see you ! when I 
cannot see what the profit can be of these words, so long as it is no whit 
better with him whose affairs are sad and grievous, that he hears this 
salutation. 

True. ; ’Tis true, sir ; we’ll go to the matter then. — Gentlemen, master doctor, 
and master parson, I have acquainted you sufficiently with the business for 
which you are come hither ; and you are not now to inform yourselves in the 
state of the question, I know. This is the gentleman who expects your resolu- 
tion, and therefore, when you please, begin. 

Ott. ; Please you, master doctor. 

Gut. : Please you, good master parson. 
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Ott. : I would hear the canon-law speak first. 

Cut. : It must give place to positive divinity, sir. 

Mor. •• Nay, good gentlemen, do not throw me into circumstances. Let your 
comforts arrive quickly at me, those that are. Be swift in affording me my 
peace, if so I shall hope any. I love not your disputations, or your court- 
tumults. And that it be not strange to you, I will tell you : My father, in my 
education, was wont to advise me, that I should always collect and contain 
my niind, not suffering it to flow loosely ; that I should look to what things 
were necessary to the carriage of my life, and what not ; embracing the one 
and eschewing the other ; in short, that I should endear myself to rest, and 
avoid turmoil ; which now is grown to be another nature to me. So that I 
come not to your public pleadings, or your places of noise ; not that I neglect 
those things that make for the dignity of the commonwealth ; but for the 
mere avoiding of clamours and impertinences of orators, that know not how 
to be silent, i^d for the cause of noise, am I now a suitor to you. You do not 
know in what a misery I have been exercised this day, what a torrent of evil ! 
my very house turns round with the tumult ! I dwell in a windmill : the 
perpetual motion is here, and not at Eltham. 

True. : Well, good master doctor, will you break the ice ? master parson will 
wade after. 

CfuT. : Sir, though unworthy, and the weaker, I will presume. 

Ott. : 'Tis no presumption, domim doctor. 

Mor. ! Yet again ! 

Cut. ; Your question is, For how many causes a man may have divortium 
iegUimum, a lawful divorce? First, you must, understand the nature of the 
word, divorce, d dimtendo — 

Mor. ; No excursions upon words, good doctor ; to the question briefly. 

Cut. ! I answer then, the canon law affords divorce but in few cases ; and the 
principal is in the common case, the adulterous case : But there are duadecim 
impedimenia, twelve impediments, as we call them, all which do not dirimere 
contraciim, but irriium reddere matnmoniim, as we say in the canon law, not take 
away the bond, but cause a milUty therein. 

Mor. : I understood you before : good sir, avoid your impertinency of tronsla- 
tion. 

Ott ; He cannot open this too much, sir, by your favour. 

Mor. : Yet more ! 

True. : O, you must give the learned men leave, sir, — To your impediments, 
master doctor. 

Cut. : The first is impedimentum erroris. 

Ott. ; Of which there are several species. 

Cut. : Ay, as error persona. 

(^T. : If you contract yourself to one person, thinking her another. 

Cut. : Then, error fortufus. 

Ott. : If she be a beggar, and you thought her rich. 

Cut. ; Then, error qvalitatis. 

Ott. ; If she prove stubborn or head-strong, that you thought obedient. 

Mor. ; How ! is that, sir, a lawful impediment ? One at once, I pray you, 
gentlemen. 

Orr. : Ay, ante copulam, but not post copulam, sir. 

Cut. : Master parson says right. Wee post nuptiarum benedictionem. It doth indeed 
but irrita redden sponsalia, annul the contract ; after marriage it is of no 
ohstancy. 

True. : Alas, sir, what a hope are we fallen from by this time ! 
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Cut. ; The next is conditio : if you thought her free born, and she prove a bond- 
woman, there is impediment of estate and condition. 

Ott. : A.y, but, master doctor, those servitudes are sublat<e now, among us 
Christians. 

Cut. : By your favour, master parson — 

Ott. : You shall give me leave, master doctor. 

Mor. : Nay, gentlemen, quarrel not in that question ; it concerns not my case : 
pass to the third. 

Cut. : Well then, the third is votum : if either party have made a vow of chastity. 
But that practice, as master parson said of the other, is taken away among us, 
thanks be to discipline. The fourth is cognaho ; if the persons be of kin within 
the degrees. 

Ott. ; Ay ; do you know what the degrees are, sir ? 

Mon. : No, nor I care not, sir ; they offer me no comfort in the question, I am 
sure. 

Cut. : But there is a branch of this impediment may, which is cognatio spirittialit : 
if you were her godfather, sir, then the marriage is incestuous. 

Ott. : That comment is absurd and superstitious, master doctor ; I cannot 
endure it. Are we not all brothers and sisters, and as much akin in that, as 
godfather and god-daughters ? 

Mor. : O me ! to end the controversy, I never was a godfather, I never was a 
godfather in my life, sir. Pass to the next. 

Cut. : The fifth is crimen adulterii ; the Imown case. The sixth, cuUus disparitas, 
difference of religion : Have you ever examined her, what religion she is of ? 

Mor. : No, I would rather she were of none, than be put to the trouble of it. 

Ott. : You may have it done for you, sir. 

Mor. ! By no means, good sir ; on to the rest : shall you ever come to an end, 
think you ? 

True. ! Yes, he has done half, sir. On to the rest. — Be patient, and expect, 
sir. 

Cut. : The seventh is ois : if it were upon compukion or force. 

Mor. ; O no, it was too voluntary, mine ; too voluntary. 

Gut. ; The eighth is, ordo ; if ever she have taken holy orders. 

Ott. ; That’s superstitious too. 

Mor. : No matter, master parson ; Would she would go into a nunnery yet. 

Cut. : The ninth is, ligamsn ; if you were bound, sir, to any other before. 

Mor. : I thrust myself too soon into these fetters. 

Gut. : The tenth is, publica honesias ; which is inchoata quisdam qffinitas, 

Ott. : Ay, or qffinitas orta ex sponsalibas ; and is but live impedimentum. 

Mor. : I feel no air of comfort blowing to me, in all this. 

Cut. : The eleventh is, affinitas ex fornicatione. 

Ott. : Which is no less vera affinitas, than the other, master doctor. 

Cut. : True, guts oritur ex legitimo mairimmio. 

Ott. : You say right, venerable doctor : and, nascitur ex ea, quod per conjugium 
dues persons efficiuntur una earn — 

True. ; Hey-day, now they begin ! 

Cut. : I conceive you, master parson : ila per fornicationem isqm est verus pater, 
qui sic general — 

Ott. : Et vere Jilius qui sic generatuf — 

Mor : What’s all this to me ? 

Cler. : Now it grows warm. 

Cut. : The twelfth and last is, si forte com neqiiibus. 

Ott. : Ay, that is impedimentum grauisHmum : it doth utterly annul, and anni- 
hilate, that. If you have marnfeslam frigidiiatem, you are well, sir. 
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True. : Why, there is comfort come at length, sir. Confess yourself but a man 
unable, and she will sue to be divorced first. 

Ott. ; Ay, or if there be morbus perpetuus, et insambiUs ; as paralysis, elephantiasis, 
or so — 

Daup. : O, huX ftigidiias is the fairer way, gentlemen. 

Ott. : You say troth, sir, and as it is in the canon, master doctor — 

Cut. ; I conceive you, sir. 

Cler. ; Before he speaks 1 

Ott. : That a boy, or child, under years, is not fit for marriage, because he 
cannot redden debitum. So your omnipolentes — 

True. ; Your impotentes, you whoreson lobster ! [Aside to Ott. 

Ott. : Your impotentes, 1 should say, are minime apti ad contrahenda matrimonium. 
True. ; Matrimonium ! we shall have mo.st unmatrimonial Latin with you : 

matrimonia, and be bang’d. 

Daup. : You put them out, man. 

Cut. : But then there will arise a doubt, master parson, in our case, post matii- 
monium ; that frigiditate pneditus — do you conceive me, sir ? 

Ott. ; Very well, sir. 

Cut. : Who cannot uti tixare pro uxore, may habere earn pio soroie. 

Ott. ; Absurd, absurd, absurd, and merely apostatical ! 

Cut. : You shall pardon me, master parson, I can prove it. 

Ott. : You can prove a will, master doctor ; you can prove nothing else. Does 
not the verse of your own canon say, 

Has sodanda uetant cormubia, facia retraclanl ? 

Cut. ; I grant you ; but how do they retractare, master parson ? 

Mor. ! O, this was it I feared, 

Ott. : In aternum, sir. 

Cut. ; That’s fabe in divinity, by your favour. 

Ott. : ’Tis false in humanity to say so. Is he not prorsus inuiilis ad thoi urn ? Can he 
prastare ftdem datam ? I would fain know. 

Cut. ; Yes ; how if he do coiwalere ? 

Ott. ; He cannot conualere, it is impossible. 

True. : Nay, good sir, attend the learned men ; they’ll thinkyou neglect them else. 
Cut. ; Or, if he do simidare himself frigidum, adio uxoris, or so ? 

Ott. : I say, he is adulter manifestus then. 

Daup. : They dispute it very learnedly, i’faith. 

Ott. ; And prostitutor uxoris ; and this is positive. 

Mor. ; Good sir, let me escape. 

True, ; You will not do me that wrong, sir ? 

Ott. : And, therefore, if he be mamfesle frigidus, sir — 

Cut. : Ay, if he be manifeste frigidus, I grant you — 

Ott. : Why, that was my conclusion. 

Cut. ; And mine too. 

True. : Nay, hear the conclusion, sir. 

Ott. : Then, frigiditatis causa — 

Cut. ; Yes, causa frigiditatis — ■ 

Mor. : O, mine ears ! 

Ott. ; She may have libellum divorlii against you. 

Cut. : Ay, divortii libellum .she will sure have. 

Mor. : Good echoes, forbear. 

Ott. : If you confess it. — 

Cut. : Which I would do, sir— 

Mor. : I will do anything. 
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Ott. : And clear myself infoio conscientiie — 

Cut. : Because you want indeed — 

Mon. : Yet more ! 

Ott. : Exercmdi potestate. 

Epiocene rushes in , followed by Haughty, Centaure, Mavis, Mistres.s Otter, 
D.aw, and La-Foole. 

Epi. : I will not endure it any longer. Ladies, I beseech you, help me. This is 
such a wrong as never was offered to poor bride before ; upon her marriage- 
day to have her husband conspire against her, and a couple of mercenary 
companions to be brought in for form’s sake, to persuade a separation ! If 
you had blood or virtue in you, gentlemen, you would not suffer such ear- 
wigs about a husband, or scorpions to creep between man and wife. 

Moe. ; O the variety and changes of my torment ! 

Hau. : Let them be cudgelTd out of doors by our grooms. 

Cen. : I’ll lend you my footman. 

Mav. ; We’ll have our men blanket them in the hall. 

Mrs. Ott. ; As there was one at our house, madam, for peeping in at the door. 

Daw ; Content, i’faith. 

True. : Stay, ladies and gentlemen ; you’ll hear before you proceed ? 

Mav. : I’d have the bridegroom blariketted too. 

Cen. : Begin with him first. 

Hau. : Yes, by my troth. 

Mor. ; O mankind generation ! 

Daup. ; Ladies, for my sake forbear. 

Hau. ; Yes, for sir Dauphine’s sake. 

Cen. : He shall command us. 

La-F. : He is as fine a gentleman of his Inches, madam, as any is about the 
town, and wears as good colours when he lists. 

True. ; Be brief, sir, and confess your infirmity ; she’ll be a-fire to be quit of 
you, if she but hear that named once, you shall not entreat her to stay : she’ll 
fly you like one that had the marks upon him. 

Mor. ; Ladies, I must crave all your pardons 

True, i Silence, ladies. 

Mor. : For a wrong I have done to your whole sex, in marrying this fair and 
virtuous gentlewoman — 

Cler. : Hear him, good ladies. 

Mor. : Being guilty of an infirmity, which, before I conferred with these 
learned men, I thought I might have concealed — 

True. : But now being better informed in his conscience by them, he is to 
declare it, and give satisfaction, by asking your public forgiveness. 

Mor. ; I am no man, ladies. 

All : How ! 

Mor. : Utterly unabled in nature, by reason of frigidity, to perform the duties, 
or any the least office of a husband. 

Mav. : Now out upon him, prodigious creature ! 

Cen. ; Bridegroom uncarnate ! 

Hau. : And would you offer it to a young gentlewoman ? 

Mrs. Ott. : A lady of her longings ? 

Epi. : Tut, a device, a device, this ! it smells rankly, ladies. A mere comment of 
his own. 

True. ; Why, if you suspect fliat, ladles, you may have him search’d — 

Daw ; As the custom is, by a jury of physicians. 

La-F. ; Yes, faith, ’twill be brave. 
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Mor. : O me, must I undergo that ? 

Mrs. Ott. ; No, let women search him, madam ; we can do it ourselves. 

Mor. : Out on me ! worse. 

Epi. : No, ladies, you shall not need, I’ll take him with all his faults. 

Mor. : Worst of all ! 

Cler. : Why then, ’tis no divorce, doctor, if she consent not ? 

Cut. : No, if the man be fri^rn, it is de parts uxoris, that we grant libelluin 
divertii, in the law. 

Ott. : Ay, it is the same in theology. 

Mor. : Worse, worse than worst ! 

True. : Nay, sir, be not utterly disheartened ; we have yet a small relic of hope 
left, as near as our comfort is blown out. Glerimont, produce your brace of 
knights. What was that, master parson, you told me in errors qualitatis, e’en 
now ? — Dauphine, whisper the bride, that she carry it as if she were guilty, 
and ashamed. \Astde. 

Ott. ; Marry, sir, in errors qualitatis (which master doctor did forbear to urge), 
if she be found corrupta, tlrat is, vitiated or broken up, that was pro oirgine 
dssponsa, espoused for a maid — 

Mor. : What then, sir ? 

Ott. ; It doth dirimere contractum, and irritum redden too. 

True. : If this be true, we are happy again, sir, once more. Here arc an honour- 
able brace of knights, that shall affirm so much. 

Daw : Pardon us, good master Glerimont. 

La-F. : You shall excuse us, master Glerimont. 

Cler. : Nay, you must make it good now, knights, there is no remedy ; I’ll eat 
no words for you, nor no men : you know you spoke it to me. 

Daw : Is this gentleman-like, sir ? 

True. : Jack Daw, he’s worse than sir Amorous ; fiercer a great deal [Aside to ■ 
Daw), — Sir Amorous, beware, there be ten Daws in this Glerimont. 

[Aside to La-Foolb. 

La-F. ; I’ll confess it, sir. 

Daw ; Will you, sir Amorous, will you wound reputation ? 

La-F. : I am resolved. 

True. : So should you be too, Jack Daw : what should keep you off? she’s but 
a woman, and in disgrace : he’ll be glad on’t. 

Daw : Will he ? I thought he would have been angry. 

Cler. : You will dispatch, knights ; it must be done, i’faith. 

True. ; W'hy, and it must, it sliall, sir, they say : they’ll ne’er go back. — Do not 
tempt his patience. [Aside to them. 

Daw : Is it true indeed, sir ? 

La-F. : Yes, I assure you, sir, 

Mor. : What is true, gentlemen ? what do you assure me ? 

Daw : That we have known your bride, sir — 

La-F. : In good fa.shion. She was our mistress, or so — 

Cler. : Nay, you must be plain, knights, as you were to me. 

Ott. : Ay, the question is, if you have carnaliter^ or no ? 

La-F. : Carnaliter ! what else, sir ? 

Ott. : It is enough, a plain nullity. 

Epi. : I am undone, I am undone 1 
Mor. ; O let me worship and adore you, gentlemen 1 
Epi. : I am undone. [Weeps. 

Mor. : Yes, to my hand, I thank these knights. Master parson, let me thank 
you otherwise. [Gives him money. 

Gen. : And have they confess’d ? 
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Mav. : Now out upon them, informers ! 

True. : You see what creatures you may bestow your favours on, madams. 

Hau. : I would except against them as beaten knights, wench, and not good 
witnesses in law. 

Mrs. Ott. : Poor gentlewoman, how she takes it ! 

Hau. : Be comforted. Morose, I love you the better for’t. 

Cen. : So do I, I protest. 

Cut. : But, gentlemen, you have not known her since matrimonium ? 

Daw : Not to-day, master doctor. 

La-F. : No, sir, not to-day. 

Cut. : Why, then I say, for any act before, the matrimonium is good and perfect ; 
unless the worshipful bridegroom did precisely, before witness, demand, if 
she were virgo ante mipiias. 

Epi. : No, that he did not, I assure you, master doctor. 

Gut. : If he cannot prove that, it is ratum conjugium, notwithstanding the pre- 
misses ; and they do no way impedire. And this is my sentence, this I pronounce. 

Ott. : I am of master doctor’s resolution too, sir ; if you made not that demand 
ante rmptias. 

Mor. : O my heart ! wilt thou break ? wilt thou break ? this is worst of all worst 
worsts that hell could have devised ! Marry a whore, and so much noise ! 

Daup. : Come, I see now plain confederacy in this doctor and this parson, to 
abuse a gentleman. You study his affliction. I pray be gone, companions. — 
And, gentlemen, I begin to suspect you for having parts witli them — Sir, will 
it please you hear me ? 

Mor. ; O do not talk to me ; take not from me the pleasure of dying in silence, 
nephew. 

Daup. ! Sir, I must speak to you. I have been long your poor despised kinsman, 
and many a hard thought has strengthened you against me : but now it shall 
appear if either I love you or your peace, and prefer them to all the world 
beside. I wUl not be long or grievous to you, sir. Iff free you of this unhappy 
match absolutely, and instantly, after all this trouble, and almost in your 
despair, now — 

Mor. : It cannot be. 

Daup. ; Sir, that you be never troubled with a murmur of it more, what shall 
I hope for, or deserve of you ? 

Mor. : O, whal thou wilt, nephew 1 thou shall deserve me, and have me. 

Daup. ; Shall I have your favour perfect to me, and love hereafter ? 

Mor. : That, and any thing beside. Make tliine own conditions. My whole 
estate is thine ; manage it, I will become thy ward. 

Daup. ; Nay, sir, I will not be so unreasonable. 

Epi. : Will sir Dauphine be mine enemy too ? 

Daup. : You know I have been long a suitor to you, uncle, that out of your 
estate, which is fifteen hundred a-year, you would allow roe but five hundred 
during life, and assure the rest upon me after ; to which I have often, by 
myself and friends, tendered you a writing to sign, which you would never 
consent or incline to. If you please but to effect it now — 

Mor. ; Thou shall have it, nephew : I will do it, and more. 

Daup. : If I quit you not presently, and for ever, of this cumber, you shall have 
power instantly, afore all these, to revoke your act, and I will become whose 
slave you will give me to, for ever. 

Mor. : where is the writing ? I will seal to it, that, or to a blank, and write thine 
own conditions. 

Epi. ; O me, most unfortunate, wretched gentlewoman ! 

Hau. : 'Will sir Dauphine do this ? 
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Epi. : Good sir, have some compassion on me. 

Mon. : O, my nephew knows you, belike ; away, crocodile ! 

Gen. ; He does it not sm-e -without good ground. 

Daup. : Here, sir. \Gwes him the parchments. 

Mor. : Come, nephew, give me the pen ; I will subscribe to any thing, and 
seal to -what thou wilt, for my deliverance. Thou art my restorer, Here, I 
deliver it thee as my deed. If there be a word in it lacking, or writ with false 
orthography, I protest before (heaven) I will not take the advantage. 

[Return the writings. 

Daup. ; Then here is your release, sir. (Takes off peruke and other dis- 

guises). You have married a boy, a gentleman’s son, that I have brought 
up this half year at my great charges, and for this composition, which I have 
now made with you. — What say you, master doctor ? This is jiisfum impedi- 
mentum, 1 hope, error persona! ? 

Ott. : Yes, sir, in prime gradu. 

Got, : In prime gradu. 

Daup. t I thank you, good doctor, Cutbeard, and parson Otter. (Pulls their 
false beards and gowns off.) You ate beholden to them, sir, that have taken this 
pains for you ; and my friend, Master Truewit, who enabled them for the 
business. Now you may go in and rest ; be as private as you will, sir. (Exit 
Morose) . I'll not trouble you, till you trouble me with your funeral, which I 
care not how soon it come.— Gutbeard, I’ll make your lease good. Thank me 
not, but with your leg, Cutbeard, And Tom Otter, your princess .shall be recon- 
ciled to you.— How now, gentlemen, do you look at me ? 

Cler. : A boy ! 

Daup, : Yes, Mistress Epicoene. 

Truk. : Well, Dauphine, you have lurch’d your friends of the better half of the 
garland, by concealing this part of the plot : but much good do it thee, thou 
desendst it, lad. And, Clerimont, for thy unexpected bringing these two to 
confession, wear my part of it freely. Nay, sir Daw and sir La-Eoole, you see 
the gentlewoman that has done you the favours ! we are all thankful to you, 
and so should the woman-kind here, specially for lying on her, though not 
with her ! you meant so, I am sure. But that we have stuck it upon you to-day, 
in your own imagined persons, and so lately, this Amazon, the champion of 
the sex, should beat you now thriftily, for the common slanders which ladies 
receive from such cuckoos as you are. You are they that, when no merit or 
fortune can make you hope to enjoy their bodies, will yet lie with their repu- 
tations, and make their fame suft'er. Away, you common moths of these, and 
all ladies’ honours. Go, travel to make legs and faces, and come home with 
some new' matter to be laugh’d at ; you deserve to live in an air as corrupted 
as that wherewith you feed rumour. (Exeunt Daw and La-F oolb.) — M adams, 
you are mute, upon this new metamorphosis ! But here stands she that has 
vindicated your fames. Take heed of such insectae hereafter. And let it not 
trouble you, that you have discovered any mysteries to this young gentle- 
man ; he is almost of years, and will make a good visitant within this 
twelvemonth. In the mean time, we’ll all undertake for his secrecy, that 
can speak so well of his silence. (Coming forward.) — Spectators, if you like this 
comedy, rise cheerfully, and now Morose is gone in, clap your hands. It may be, that 
noise will cure Aim, at least please Aim. [Exeunt. 
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EASTWARD HO! 

(By BEN JONSON, GEORGE CHAPMAN, 
and JOHN MARSTON) 

George Chapman was born (in Hitchin) in 1557 or 1559, and died (in 
London) in 1634. He thus lived through both the rise and the decline of the 
great age. He was a friend of Marlowe’s, completing, to the best of his ability, 
the narrative poem. “ Hero and Leander,” at which Marlowe was working 
when he died. He became a disciple of Ben Jonson’s, emulating even his faulls. 
Like his master, he was a scholar, and a pedant. The woik by which he is 
best known is his translation of Homer. There is reason to believe that Shakes- 
peare, who was not a scholar, did not like him. He is generally identified as 
the “ rival poet” in the sonnets. Whether for that reason or another, we do 
not particularly like him. It rather gratifies us to dwell on his manifest weak- 
nesses — his pomposity, long-windedness and obscurity ; to confess that we 
find it difficult to read his tragedies to an end ; to point out that a comic 
masterpiece like The Widow’s Tears is undoubtedly marred by its brutality 
and fiendish cynicism. The Silent Woman is also brutal and fiendishly 
cynical, but that is different. It is the work ofrareBen Jonson. 

John Marston (i5'(3 ?-i634), a loud and lewd person, was the principal 
protagonist of the anti-Jonson faction in the War of the Poets. Jonson lampoons 
him with incredible ferocity in his “ Poetaster ” (1601). Four years later the 
pair are collaborating with Chapman in this harmonious and delightful 
London comedy. Eastward Ho ! was produced at Blackfriars in 1605, and 
resulted in the arrest and imprisonment of Chapman and Marston on the 
score of wounding James I’s Scottishsusceptibilities. Jonson characteristically 
insisted on keeping them company. 

The play is a favourite with Baconians and other experts . It contains allusions 
to Hamlet which will prove anything you please. 
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Characters 


Master Touchstone, a goldsmith 
Quicksilver, Golding, apprentices 
to Touchstone 
Sir Petronel Flash 
Security, an usurer 
Bramble, a lawyer 
Seagull, a sea captain 
ScAPETHRirr, SpENDALL, Virginian 
adventurers 

S1.ITGUT, a butcher's apprentice 


PoLOAVY, a tailor 

Holdfast, Wolf, officers of the Counter 
Hamlet, a footman 
PoTKiN, a tankard-bearer 
Mistress Touchstone 
Gertrude, Mildred, her daughters 
WiNNil'RlD, wife of Security 
Syndepie, mistress to Qtdeksiher 


JiwcTmcv,, a waiting-woman 
Mrs. Fond, Mrs. Gazer, Page, Coachman, Messenger, Scrivener, Drawer, 
Two Gentlemen, Constable, Two Prisoners and Friend 


Scene . — London and Thames-side. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I 

Enter Master Touchstone and Quicksilver at several doors ; Quicksilver with 
his hat, pumps, short sword and dagger, and a racket trussed up under his cloak. At 
the middle door, enter Golding, discovering a goldsmith’s shop, and walking short 
turns before it. 

To. : And whither with you now? what loose action are you bound for? 
Conae, what comrades are you to meet withal ? where’s the supper ? where’s 
the rendezvous ? 

Qu. ; Indeed, and in very good sober truth, sir 

To. : Indeed, and in very good sober truth, sir ! Behind my back thou wilt 
swear faster than a French footboy, and talk more bawdily than a common 
midwife ; and now indeed and in very good sober truth, sir ! but if a privy 
search should be made, with what furniture are you rigged now ? Sirrah, I 
tell thee, I am thy master, William Touchstone, goldsmith ; and thou ray 
’prentice, Francis Quicksilver, and I will see whither you are running. Work 
upon that now. 

Qti. : Why, sir, I hope a man may use his recreation with his master’s profit. 

To. : Prentices’ recreations ate seldom with their masters’ profit. Work upon 
that now. You shall give up your cloak, though you be no alderman. Heyday ! 
rufSans’-hall sword, pumps, here’s a racket indeed ! 

[Touchstone uncloaks Quicksilver. 

Qu. : Work upon that now. 

To. ; Thou shameless varlet ! dost thou jest at thy lawful master, contrary to 
thy indentures? 

Qp. : Why ’sblood, sir! my mother’s a gentlewoman, and my father ajusticeof 
peace and of Quorum ; and though I am a younger brother and a prentice, 
yet I hope I am my father’s son ; and by God’s Kd, ’tis for your worship and 
for your commodity that I keep company. I am entertained among gallants, 
true. They call me cousin Frank, right ; I lend them moneys, good ; they 
spend it well. But when they are spent, must not they strive to get more, 
must not their land fly ? and to whom ? Shall no t your worshipha’ the refusal ? 
Well, I am a good member of the city, if 1 were well considered. How would 
merchants thrive, if gentlemen would not be unthrifts ? How could gentle- 
men be unthrifts if their humours were not fed ? How should their humours 
be fed but by white meat, and cunning secondings ? Well, the city might 
consider us. I am going to an ordinary now : the gallants fall to play ; I 
carry light gold with me ; the gallants call, “ Cousin Frank, some gold for 
silver” ; I change, gain by it; the gallants lose the gold, and then call, 
“ Cousin Frank, lend me some silver.” Why 

To. : Why ? I cannot tell. Seven-score pound art thou out in the cash ; but look 
to it, I will not be gallanted out of my moneys. And as for my rising by other 
men’s fall, God shield me ! did I gain my wealth by ordinaries? no : by 
exchanging of gold ? no : by keeping of gallants’ company ? no. I hired me 
a little shop, fought low, took small gain, kept no debt-book, garnished my 
shopjfor want of plate, with good wholesome thrifty sentences ; as, “ Touch- 
stone, keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.” “ Light gains makes 
heavy purses.” “ ’Tis good to be merry and wise,” And when I was wived, 
having something to stick to, I had the horn of suretyship ever before my 
eyes. You all know the device of the horn, where the young fellow slips in at 
the butt-end, and comes squeezed out at the buckall ; and I grew up, and I 
praise Providence, I bear my brows now as high as the best of my neighbours ; 
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but thou — well, look to the accounts ; your father’s bond lies for you : 
seven-score pound is yet in the rear. 

Qu. : Why ’slid, sir, I have as good, as proper gallants’ words for it as any are 
in London— gentlemen of good phrase, perfect language, passingly behaved ; 
gallants that wear socks and dean linen, and call me “ kind cousin Frank,” 
” good cousin Frank,” for they know my father ; and, by God’s lid shall I 
not trust ’hem ? — not trust ? 

Enter a Page, as inquiring for Touchstone’s shop. 

Go. : What do ye lack, sir ? What is’t you’ll buy, sir ? 

To. : Ay, marry sir ; there’s a youth of another piece. There’s thy fellow- 
prentice as good a gentleman born as thou art : nay, and better ineaned. 
But does he pump it, or racket it ? Well, if he thrive not, if he outlast not a 
hundred such crackling bavins a.s thou art, God and men neglect industry. 

Go. : It is his shop, and here my master walks. [To the Page. 

To. ; With me, boy ? 

Pa. : My master. Sir Petroncl Flash, recommends his love to you, and will 
instantly visit you. 

To. :To make up the match with my eldest daughter, my wife’s dilling, whom 
she longs to call madam. He shall find me unwillingly ready, boy. [Exit 
Page.) There’s another affliction too. As I have two prentices, the one of a 
boundless prodigality, the other of a most hopeful industry — so have I only 
two daughters ; the eldest, of a proud ambition and nice wantonness ; the 
other of a modest humility and comely soberness. The one must be ladyfied, 
forsooth, and be attired just to the court-cut, and long tail. So far is she ill 
naturcd to the place and means of my preferment and fortune, that she 
throws all the contempt and despite hatred itself can cast upon it. Well, a 
piece of land she has ; ’twas her grandmother’s gift ; let her, and her Sir 
Petronel, flash out that ; but as for my substance, she that scorns me, as I 
am a citizen and tradesman, shall never pamper her pride with my industry ; 
shall never use me as men do foxes, keep themselves warm in the skin, and 
throw the body that bare it to the dunghill. I must go entertain this Sir 
Petronel. Golding, my utmost care’s for tbee, and only trust in thee ; look 
to the shop. As for you, Master Qpicksilver, think of husks, for thy course is 
running directly to the prodigal’s hog’s-trough ; husks, sirrah ! Work upon 
that now. [Exit Touchstone. 

Qu. : Marry faugh, goodman flat-cap ; 'sfoot ! though I am a prentice I can 
give arms ; and my father’s a justice-a-peace by descent, and 'sblood 

Go. ; Fie, how you swear ! 

Qu. ; ’Sfoot, man, I am a gentleman, and may swear by my pedigree. God’s 
ray life ! Sirrah Golding, wilt be ruled by a fool ? Turn good fellow, turn 
swaggering gallant, and let the welkin roar, and Erebus also. Look not 
westward to the fall of Dan Phoebus, but to the east — Eastward-ho ! 

“ Where radiant beams of lusty Sol appear, 

And bright Sous makes the welkin clear." 

We are both gentlemen, and therefore should be no coxcombs ; let’s be no 
longer fools to this flat-cap, Touchstone. Eastward, bully, this satin belly, 
and canvas-backed Touchstone ; ’slife 1 man, his father was a malt-man 
and his mother sold ginger-bread in Ghrist-church. 

Go. ; What would ye ha’ me do ? 

Qu, ; Why, do nothing, be like a gentleman, be idle ; the curse of man is 
labour. Wipe thy bum with testones, and make ducks and drakes with 
shillings. What, Eastward-ho ! Wilt thou cry,“ what is’t ye lack? ” stand with 
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a bare pate, and a dropping nose, under a wooden pent-house, and art a 
gentleman? Wilt thou bear tankards, and may’st bear arms ? Be ruled ; turn 
gallant ; Eastward -ho ! ta, lirra, lirra, ro, who calls Jeronimo ? Speak, here 
I am. God’s so ! how like a sheep thou look’st ; a my conscience, some cow- 
herd begot thee, thou Golding of Golding-hall ! Ha, boy ? 

Go. ; Go, ye are a prodigal coxcomb ! I a cowherd’s son, because I turn not a 
drunken whore-hunting rake-hell like thyself ! 

Qjt. : Rake-hell ! rake-hell ! 

[Ojfers to draw, and Golding tript up hu heels and holds him. 

Go. ; Pish, In soft terms, ye are a cowardly bragging boy. I’ll ha’ you whipt. 

Qu. ; Whipt? — that’s good, i’faith ! untruss me? 

Go . : No, thou wilt undo thyself. Alas ! I behold thee with pity, no t with anger ; 
thou common shot-clog, gull of all companies ; methinks I see thee already 
walking in Moorfields without a cloak, with half a hat, without a band, a 
doublet with three buttons, without a girdle, a hose with one point, and no 
garter, with a cudgel under thine arm, borrowing and begging three pence. 

Qu. ; Nay, ’slife J take tliia and take all ; as I am a gentleman born, I’ll be 
drunk, grow valiant, and beat thee. [Exit. 

Go. ; Go, thou most madly vain, whom nothing can recover but that which 
reclaims atheists, and makes great persons sometimes religious — calamity. 
As for my place and life, thus I have read : — 

Whate'er some vainer youth may term disgrace. 

The gain of honest pains is never base ; 

From trades, from arts, from valour, honour springs, 

These three are founts of gentiy,yea, of kings. 


Enter Gertrude, Mildred, Bettrice, and Poldavv a tailor ; Poldavy with a 
fair gown, Scotch farthingale, and French-fall in his arms ; Gertrude in a 
French head-attire, and citizen's gown; Mildred sewing, and Bettrice 
leading a monkey after her. 

Ge. ; For the passion of patience, look if Sic Petronel approach — that sweet, that 
fine, that delicate, that — for love’s sake tell me if he come. O sister Mill, 
though my father be a low-capped tradesman, yet I must be a lady ; and I 
praise God my mother must call me madam. Does he come ? Off with this 
gown, for shame’s sake, off witli this gown ; let not my knight take me in the 
city-cut in any hand : tear’l, pax on’t (does he come?) tear’t off. “ Thus 
whilst she sleeps, I sorrow for her sake,” &c. 

Mi. : Lord, sister, with what an immodest impaticncy and disgraceful scorn 
do you put off your city ’tire ; I am sorry to think you imagine to right 
yourself in wronging that which hath made both you and us. 

Ge. ; I tell you I cannot endure it, I must be a lady ; do you wear your coif with 
a London licket, your stammel petticoat with two guards, the bulEngown 
with the tufftaffety cape, and the velvet lace. I must be a lady, and I will be 
a lady. I like some humours of the City-dames well : to eat cherries only at 
an angel a pound, good ; to dye rich scarlet, black, pretty ; to line a grogram 
gown clean thorough with velvet, tolerable ; their pure linen, their smocks of 
three pounds a smock, are to be borne withal. But your mincing niceries, 
taffata pipkins, durance petticoats, and silver bodkins — God’s my life, as I 
shall be a lady , I cannot endure it ! Is he come yet ? Lord, what a long knight 
’ds 1 “ And ever she cried. Shout home ! ” and yet I knew one longer ; 
“ And ever she cried, Shout home, ” fa, la, iy, re, lo, la ! 
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Ml. : Well, sister, those that scorn tlteir nest, oft fly with a sick wing, 

Ge. '• Bow-bell ! 

Mi. : Where titles presume to thrust before fit means to second them, wealth 
and respect often grow sullen, and will not follow. F or sure in this, I would for 
your sake I spake not truth ; Where atnbtlion of pierce goes before fitness of birth, 
contempt and disgrace follow. I heard a scholar once say, that Ulysses, when he 
counterfeited himself mad, yoked cats and foxes and dogs together to draw 
his plough, whiles he followed and sowed salt ; but sure I judge them truly 
mad, that yoke citizens and courtier's, tradesmen and soldiers, a goldsmith’s 
daughter and a knight. Well, sister, pray God my father saw not salt too. 

Ge. ; Alas ! poor Mildred, when I am a lady, I’ll pray for thee yet, i’faith : 
nay, and I’ll vouchsafe to call thee sister Mill still ; for though thou art not 
like to be a lady as I am, yet suie thou art a creature of God’s mailing ; and 
mayest peradventure to be saved ;is .soon as 1 (docs he romc ?). “ And ever 
and anon she doubled in her song.” Now, lady’s my comfort, what profane 
ape’s here ? I’ailor, Poldavy, prithee, fit it, fit it ; is thi.s a right .Scot ? Does 
it clip close, and bear up round ? 

Po. : Fine and stiffly, i’faith ; ’twill keep your thighs so cool, and make your 
waist so small ; here was a fault in your body, but I have supplied the defect, 
with the effect of my steel rnstrrrment, which, though it have but one eye, 
can see to rectify the imperfection of the proportion. 

Ge. : Most edifying tailor ! I protest you tailors are most sanctified members, 
and make many crooked things go upright. How must I bear my hands ? 
Light ? light ? 

Po. : O ay, now you aie in the lady-fashion, you must do all tilings light. 
Tread light, light. Ay, and fall so : that’s tire Court-amble. 

[She trips about the stage. 

Ge. : Has the Court ne’er a trot ? 

Po. ; No, but a false gallop, lady. 

Ge. ; “ And if she will not go to bed” — [Cantat. 

Be. : The knight’s come, forsooth. 

Enter Sir Pbtronel, Master Touchstone, and Mistress Touciistoni 

Ge. : Is my knight come ? O the Lord, my band ! Sister, do my cheeks look 
well ? Give me a litde box a the ear, that I may seem to blush ; now, now ! 
So, there, there, Urere ! here he is ; O my dearest delight ! Lord, Lord ! 
and how does my knight ? 

To. ; Fie ! with more modesty. 

Ge. : Modesty ! why, I am no citizen now — modesty 1 Am I not to be married ? 
y’are best to keep me modest, now I am to be a lady, 

Sir Pe. : Boldness is good fashion and courtlike. 

Ge. : Ay, in a country lady I hope it is, as I shall be. And how chance ye came 
no sooner, knight ? 

Sir P. : ’Faith, I was so entertained in the progress with one Count Epernotrm, 
a Welsh knight ; we had a match at balloon too with my Lord Whachum, 
for four crowns. • 

Ge. 1 At baboon ? Jesu ! you and I will play at baboon in the country, knight. 

Sir Pe. : O, sweet lady ! ’tis a strong play with the arm. 

Gk. : With arm or leg, or any other member, if it be a Court-sport. And when 
shall’s be married, my knight ? 

SirPe. ilcomenow to consummate it, and yourfather may callapoor knight 
son-in-law. 

M. To. : Sir, ye are come ; what is not mine to keep I must not be sorry to 
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forego. A lOo li. land her grandmother left her, 'tis yours ; herself (as her 
mother’s gift) is yours. But if you expect aught from me, know, my hand and 
mine eyes open together ; I do not give blindly. Work upon that now. 

Sir Pn. : Sir, you mistrust not my means ? I am a knight. 

To. : Sir, sir, what 1 know not, you will give me leave to say I am ignorant of. 
Mist. To. ; Ves, that he is a knight ; I know where he had money to pay the 
gentlemen-ushers and heralds their fees. Ay, that he is a knight, and so might 
you have been too, if you had been aught else than an ass, as well as some of 
your neighbours. And I thought you would not ha’ been knighted, as I am 
an honest woman, I would ha’ dubbed you myself. I praise God I have 

wherewithal. But as for your daughter 

Ge. ; Ay, mother, I must be a lady to-morrow ; and by your leave, mother (I 
speak it not without my duty, but only in the right of my husband), I must 
take place of you, mother. 

Mist. To. : That you shall, lady-daughter, and have a coach as well as I too. 
Ge. ; Yes, mother. But by your leave, mother (I speak it not without my duty, 
but only in my husband’s right), my coachhorses must take the wall of your 
coachhorses. 

To. ; Come, come, the day grows low ; ’tis supper-time ; use my house ; the 
wedding solemnity is at iny wife’s cost ; thank me for nothing but my willing 
blessing ;for I cannot feign, my hopes are faint. And, sir, respect my daughter; 
she has refused for you wealthy and honest matches, known good men, 
well-moneyed, better traded, best reputed. 

Ge. : Body-a-truth ! chittizens, chiltizens ! Sweet knight, as soon as ever we 
are married, take me to thy mercy out of this miserable chitty ; presently 
carry me out of the scent of Newcastle coal, and the hearing of Bow-bell ; 
I beseech thee down with me, for God’s sake ! 

Tq. ; Well, daughter, I have read that old wit sings : — 

The greatest rivers flow from little springs. 

Though thou art full, scorn not thy means at first, 

He that's most drunk may soonest be a-ihirst. 

Work upon that now. 

[All Aui Touchstone, Mildred, and Golding depart. 
No, no ! yond’ stand my hopes — ^Mildred, come hither, daughter. And how 
approve you your sister’s fashion ? how do you fancy her choice ? what dost 
thou think ? 

Mi. 1 I hope as a sister, well. 

To. ; Nay but, nay but, how dost thou like her behaviour and humour ? Speak 
freely. 

Mi. ; I am loth to speak ill ; and yet I am sorry of this, I cannot speak well. 
To. ; Well ; very good, as I would wish ; a modest answer. Golding, come 
hither ; hither, Golding. Plow dost thou like the knight, Sir Flash ? does he 
not look big ? how likest thou the elephant? he says he has a castle in the 
country. 

Go. : Pray heaven, the elephant carry not his ca.sde on his back. 

To. ; ’Fore heaven, very well ! but seriously, how dost repute him ? 

Go. : The best I can say of him is, I know him not. 

To. : Ha, Golding ! I commend thee, I approve thee, and will make it appear 
my affection is strong to thee. My wife has her humour, and I will ha’ mine. 
Dost thou see my daughter here ? She is not fair, well-favoured or so in- 
different, which modest mcasureof beauty shall notmakc itthy only work to 
watch her, nor sufficient mischance to suspect her. Thou art towardly, she 
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is modest ; thou art providentj she is careful. She’s now mine ; give me thy 
hand, she’s now thine. Work upon that now. 

Go. : Sir, as your son, I honour you ; and as your servant, obey you. 

To. : Sayest thou so ? Come hither, Mildred. Do you see yond’ fellow ? he is a 
gentleman, though my prentice, and has somewhat to take too ; a youth of 
good hope ; well friended, well parted. Are you mine? you are his. Work 
you upon that now. 

Mi. : Sir, I am all yours ; your body gave me life ; your care and love, happi- 
ness of life ; let your virtue still direct it, for to your wisdom I wholly dispose 
myself. 

To. ; Say’st thou so ? Be you two belter acquainted. Lip her, lip her, knave. 
So, shut up shop ; in. We must make holiday. 

[Exeunt Golding and Mildred. 
This match shall on, for I intend to pi ove 
Which thrives the best, the mean or lofty love. 

Whether fit -wedlock vow’d ’twixt like and like. 

Or prouder hopes, which daringly o’er.strike 
Their place and means. ’Tis honest time’s expense. 

When seeming lightness bears a moral sense. 

Work upon that now. [Exit. 


ACT II 

SCENE I 

Touchstone, Quicksilver, Golding, and Mildred, silting on either side oj 

the stall. 

To. : Quicksilver, Master Francis Qiucksilver, Master Quicksilver ! 

Enter Quicksilver. 

Qu. : Here, sir (ump) . 

To. : So, sir ; nothing but flat Master Quicksilver (without any familiar addi- 
tion) will fetch you ; will you truss my points, sir ? 

Qu. ; Ay, forsooth (ump) . 

To. : How now, sir ? tlie drunken hiccup so soon this morning ? 

Qu. : ’Tis but the coldness of my stomach, forsootli. 

To. ; What ? have you the cause naturalfor it ? y ’ are a very learned drunkard : 
I believe I shall miss some of my silver spoons with your learning. The 
nuptial night will not moisten your throat sufficiently, but the morning 
likewise must rain her dews into your gluttonous weasand. 

Qu. : An’l please you, sir, we did but drink (ump) to the coming off of the 
knightly bridegroom. 

To. : To the coming off an’ him ? 

Qu. : Ay, forsooth, we drunk to his coming on (ump) when we went to bed ; 
and now we are up, we must drink to his coming off : for that’s the chief 
honour of a soldier, sir ; and therefore we must drink so much the more to 
it, forsooth (ump) . 

To. ; A very capital reason ! So that you go to bed late, and rise early to 
commit drunkenness ; you fulfil the scripture very sufficient wickedly, for- 
sooth. 

Qu. : The knight’s men, forsooth, be still a their knees at it (ump) , and because 
’tis for your credit, sir, I would be loth to flinch. 

To. : I pray, sir, e’en to ’hem again then ; y’ are one of the separated crew, one 
of my wife’s faction, and my young lady’s, with whom, and with their great 
match, I will have nothing to do. 
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Qu. ; So, sir, now I will go keep my (ump) credit with ’hem, an’t please you, 
sir. 

To. ; In any case, sir, lay one cup of sack more a’ your cold stomach, I beseech 
you. 

Q.U. : Yes, forsooth. [Exit Quicksilver. 

To. : This is for my credit ; servants ever maintain drunkenness in their master’s 
house for their master’s credit ; a good idle serving-man’s reason. 1 think 
time the night is past ; I ne’er waked to such cost ; I think we have stowed 
more sorts of flesh in our bellies than ever Noah’s ark received ; and for 
wine, why my house turns giddy with it, and more noise in it than at a 
conduit. Ay me ! even beasts condemn our gluttony. Well, ’tis our city’s 
fault, which, because we commit seldom, we commit the more sinfully ; we 
lose no time in our sensuality, but we make amends for it. O that we would 
do so in virtue, and religious negligences ! But see here are all the sober 
parcels my house can show ; I’ll eavesdrop, hear what thoughts they utter 
this morning. 

Enter Golding. 

Go. ; But is it possible that you, seeing your sister preferred to the bed of a 
knight, should contain your affections in the arms of a prentice ? 

Mi. ; I had rather make up the garment of my affections in some of the same 
piece, than, like a fool, wear gowns of two colours, or mix sackcloth with 
satin. 

Go. : And do the costly garments — the title and fame of a lady, tlie fashion, 
observation, and reverence proper to such preferment — no more inflame 
you than such convenience as my poor means and industry can offer to your 
virtues ? 

Mi. : I have observed that the bridle given to those violent flatteries of fortune 
is seldom recovered ; they bear one headlong in desire from one novelty to 
another, and where those ranging appetites reign, there is ever more passion 
than reason ; no stay, and so no happiness. These hasty advancements are 
not natural. Nature hath given us legs to go to our objects ; not wings to 
fly to them. 

Go. : How dear an object you are to my desires I cannot express ; whose 
fruition would my master’s absolute consent and yours vouchsafe me, I 
should be absolutely happy. And though it were a grace so far beyond my 
merit, that I should blush with unworthiness to receive it, yet thus far both 
my love and my means shall assure your requital ; you shall want nothing 
fit for your birth and education ; what increase of wealth and advancement 
the honest and orderly industry and skill of our trade will afford in any, I 
doubt not will be aspired by me ; I will ever make your contentment the 
end of my endeavours ; I will love you above all ; and only your grief shall 
be my misery, and your delight my felicity. 

To. : Work upon that now. By my hopes, he wooes honestly and orderly ; he 
shall be anchor of my hopes 1 Look, see the ill-yoked monster, his fellow ! 

Enter Quicksilver unlaced, a towel about his neck, in his Jlai-cap, drunk. 

Qf. : Eastward-ho ! Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia 1 
To, ; Drunk now downright, a niy fidelity ! 

Qij, : (Ump) pull do, pull do ; show’s, quoth the caliver. 

Go. : Fie, fellow Quicksilver, what a pickle are you in 1 

Qu. ; Pickle ? pickle in thy throat ; zounds, pickle ! Wa, ha, ho ! good-morrow, 
knight Petronel : morrow, lady goldsmith ; come off, knight, with a counter- 
buff, for the honour of knighthood. 

Go. : Why, how now, sir ? do ye know where you are ? 
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Qu. ; Where lam? why, ’.sblood ! you jolthead, where I am ! 

Go. : Go to, go to, for shame ; go to bed and sleep out this immodesty : thou 
shamest both my master and his house. 

Qp. : Shame ? what shame ? I thought thou would’st show thy bringing-up ; 
and thou wert a gentleman as I am, thou would’st think it no shame to be 
drunk. Lend me some money, save my credit ; I must dine with the serving- 
men and their wives — and their wives, sirrah ! 

Go. ; E’en who you will ; I’ll not lend thee threepence. 

Qu. : ’Sfoot ; lend me some money ; hast thou not Hyren here ? 

To. : Why, hov/ now, sirrah ? what vein’s this, ha ? 

Qu. : Who cries on murther ? Lady was it you ? how does our master ? pray thee 
cry Eastward-ho ! 

To. ; Sirrah, sirrah, y’are past your hiccup now ; I seey’are drunk. 

Qu. : ’Tisfor your credit, master. 

To. : And hear you keep a whore in town. 

Qu. : 'Tis for your credit, master. 

To. : And what you are out in cash, I know. 

Qu. ; So do I ; my father’s a gentleman. Work upon that now. Eastward-ho ! 
To. : Sir, Eastward-ho will make you go Westward-ho ; I will no longer dis- 
honest my house, nor endanger my slock witlr your licence. There, sir, there’s 
your indenture ; all your apparel (that I must know) is on your back, and 
from this time my door is shut to you ; from me be free ; but for other 
freedom, and the moneys you have wasted, Easlward-ho shall not serve you, 
Qu. : Am I free a my fetters ? Rent, fly with a duck in thy mouth, and now I 

tell thee, Touchstone 

To. : Good sir 

Qu. : When this eternal substance of my soul 

To. ; Well said ; change your gold-ends for your play-ends. 

Qu. : Did live imprison’d m my wanton flesh — 

To. ; What then, sir ? 

Qu. : I was a courtier in the Spanish Court, and Don Andrea was my name. 

To. : Good master Don Andrea, will you march ? 

Q,u. : Sweet Touchstone, will you lend me two shillings ? 

To. : Not a penny, 

Q,u, : Not a penny ? I have friends, and I have acquaintance ; I will piss at 
thy shop-posts, and throw rotten eggs at thy sign. Work upon that now. 

[Exit staggering. 

To. : Now, sirrah, you ! hear you? you shall serve me no more neither — not an 
hour longer. 

Go. : What mean you, sir ? 

To. ; I mean to give thee thy freedom, and with thy freedom my daughter, 
and with my daughter a fathcr’sTove. And with all these such a portion as 
shall make Knight Petronel himself envy thee ! Y’are both agreed, are ye 
not ? 

Am. ; With all submission, both of thanks and duty. 

To. : Well then, the great Power of heaven bless and confirm you. And, 
Golding, that my love to thee may not show less than my wife’s love to my 
eldest daughter, thy marriage-feast shall equal the knight’s and hers. 

Go. ; Let me beseech you, no, sir ; the superfluity and cold meat left at their 
nuptials will with bounty furnish ours. The ^ossest prodigality is superfluous 
cost of the belly ; nor would I wish any invitement of states or friends, only 
your reverent presence and witness shall sufficiently grace and confirm us. 
To. : Son to my own bosom, take her and my blessing. The nice fondling, my 
lady, sir-reverence, that I must not now presume to call daughter, is so 
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ravished with desire to hansell her new coach, and see her knight’s Eastward 
Castle, that the next morning will sweat with her busy setting forth. Away 
will she and her mother, and while their preparation is making, ourselves, 
with some two or three other friends, will consummate the humble match we 
have in God’s name concluded. 

'Tis to my wish ; for I have often read, 

Fit birth, fit age, keeps long a quiet bed. 

’Tis to my wish ; for tradesmen, well ’tis known, 

Get with more ease than gentry keeps his own. [Exit. 

SCENE II 

Security solus. 

Sec. ; My privy guest, lusty Quicksilver, has drunk too deep of the bride-bowl ; 
but with a little sleep, he is much recovered ; and, I think, is making himself 
ready to be drunk in a gallanter likeness. My house is as ’twere the cave 
where the young outlaw hoards the stolen vails of his occupation ; and here, 
when he will revel it in his prodigal similitude, he retires to his trunks, and 
(I may say softly) his punks : he dares trust me with the keeping of both ; for 
I am Security itself ; my name is Security, the famous usurer. 

scene m 

Enter Quicksilveu in his prentice’s coat and cap, his gallant breeches and stockings, 
gartering himself. Security following. 

Qp. ; Come, old Security, thou father of destruction ! th’ indented sheepskin is 
burned wherein I was wrapt ; and I am now loose, to get more children of 
perdition into thy usurous bonds. Thou feed’st my lechery, and I thy covet- 
ousness ; thou art pander to me for my wench, and I to thee for tliy cozenages. 
Kaa me, kaa thee, runs through court and country. 

Sec. ; Well said, my subtle Quicksilver ! These kaa’s ope the doors to all this 
world’s felicity : the dullest forehead sees it. Let not master courtier think he 
carries all the knavery on his shoulders : I have known poor Hob, in tlie 
country, that has worn hob-nails on’s shoes, have as much villany in’s head 
as he that wears gold buttons in’s cap. 

Qu. ; Why, man, ’tis the London highway to thrift ; if virtue be used, ’tis but 
as a scape to the net of villany. They that use it simply, thrive simply, I 
warrant. “Weight and fashion makes goldsmiths cuckolds.” 

Enter Syndefie, with Quicksilver’s doublet, cloak, rapier, and dagger. 

Sy. : Here, sir, put off the other half of your prenticeship. 

Qu. : Well said, sweet Syn ! Bring forth my bravery. 

Now let my trunks shoot forth their silks conceal’d. 

I now am free, and now will justify 

My trunks and punks. Avaunt, dullflat-cap, then ! 

Via the curtain that shadow’d Borgia ! 

There lie, thou hiuk of my envassail’d state, 

I, Sampson, now have burst the Philistines’ bands. 

And in thy lap, my lovely Dalila, 

I’ll lie, and snore out ray enfranchised state. 

When Sampson was a tall young man. 

His power and strength increased than ; 

He sold no more nor cup nor can : 
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Old Touchstone^ now write to thyfiiends 
For one to sell thy base gold-ends ; 

Quicksilver now no trwie attends 
Thee, Touchstone. 

But, dad, hast thou seen my running gelding dressed to-day ? 

Seo. : That I have, Frank, The ostler a’th’ Cock dressed him for a breakfast. 

Qu. : What ! did he eat him ? 

Sec. : No, but he eat his breakfast for dressing him ; and so dressed him for 
breakfast. 

Qu. : 0 willy age ! when age is young in wit, 

And all youths' words have gray-beards fidl of it ! 

Sec. : But alas, Frank ! how will all this be maintained now ? Your place 
maintained it before. 

Qp. ; Why, and I maintained my place. I’ll to the court : another manner of 
place for maintenance, I hope, than the silly City ! I heard my father say, 
I hoard my mother sing an old song and a true : Thou art a she-fool, and 
know’st not what belongs to our mate wisdom. 1 shall be a merchant, forsooth : 
trust ray estate in a wooden trough as he does ! What are these ships but 
tennis-balls for the winds to play withal? tossed from one wave to another ; 
notv underline, now over the house ; sometimes brick-walled against a rock, 
so that the guts fly out again ; sometimes strook under the wide hazard, and 
farewell, master merchant ! 

Sy. ; Well, Frank, well ; the seas you say, are uncertain : but he that sails in 
your Court seas shall find ’hem ten times fuller of hazard ; wherein to see 
what is to be seen is torment more than a free spirit can endure ; but when 
you come to suffer,* how many injuries swallow you ! What care and devotion 
must you use to humour an imperious lord, proportion your looks to his 
looks, smiles to his smiles ; fit your sails to the wind of his breath ! 

Qjj. : Tush 1 he’s no journeyman in his craft that cannot do that. 

Sy. : But he’s worse than a prentice that does it ; not only humouring the lord, 
but every trencher-bearer, every groom, that by indulgence and intelligence 
crept into his favour, and by panderismintohis chamber ; he rules the roast ; 
and when my honourable lord says it shall be thus, my worshipful rascal, the 
groom of his close stool, says it shall not be thus, claps the door after him, and 
who dares enter ? A prentice, quoth you ? ’Tis but to learn to live ; and does 
that disgrace a man ? He that rises hardly stands firmly ; but he that rises 
with ease, alas ! falls as easily. 

Qu. ; A pox on you ! who taught you this morality ? 

Sec. : ’Tis ’long of this witty age, Master Francis. But, indeed, Mistress Syn- 
defie, all trades complain of inconvenience, and therefore ’tis best to have 
none, The merchant, he complains and says, traffic is subject to much 
uncertainty and loss ; let ’hem keep their goods on dry land, with a vengeancCf 
and not expose other men’s substances to the mercy of the winds, under 
protection of a wooden wall (as Master Francis says) ; and all for greedy 
desire to enrich themselves with unconscionable gain, two for one, or so 
where I, and such other honest men as live by lending money, are coiitetit 
with moderate profit ; thirty or forty i’th’hundrcd, so we may have it with 
quietness, and out of peril of wind and weather, rather than run those 
dangerous courses of trading, as they do. 

Qu. ; Ay, dad, thou mayst well be called Security, for thou takes the safest 
course. 

Sec. : ’Faith, the quieter, and the more contented, and, out of doubt, the more 
godly : for merchants, in their courses, are never pleased, but ever repining 
M 
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against heaven : one prays for a westerly wind, to carry his ship forth ; 
another for an easterly, to bring hLs ship home, and at every shaking of a 
leaf he falls into an agony, to think what danger his ship is in on such a 
coast, and so forth. The farmer, he is ever at odds with the weather : some- 
times the clouds have been too hai-ren ; sometimes the heavens forget them- 
selves ; their harvests answer not their hopes ; sometimes the season falls out 
too fruitful, corn will bear no price, and so forth. The artificer, he’s all for a 
stirring world ; if his trade be too full, and fall short of his expectation, then 
falls he out of joint. Where we that trade nothing but money are free from 
all this ; we are pleased with all weathers, let It rain or hold-up, be calm or 
windy : let the season be whatsoever, let trade go how it will, we take all in 
good part, e’en what please the heavens to send us, so the sun stand not still, 
and the moon keep her usual returns, and make up days, months, and years. 
Qu. : And you have good security ? 

Seq. : Ay, marry, Frank,' that’s the special point. 

Qu. ; And yet, forsooth, we must have trades to live withal ; for we cannot 
stand without legs, nor fly without wings, and a number of such scurvy 
phrases. No, I say still, he that has wit, let him live by his wit ; he that has 
none, let him be a tradesman. 

Seo. : Witty Master Francis ! ’tis pity any trade should dull that quick brain 
of yours. Do but bring Knight Petronel into my parchment toils once, and 
you .shall never need to toil in any trade, a’my credit. You know his wife’s 
land? 

Q,u. : Even to a foot, sir ; 1 have been often there ; a pretty fine seat, good land, 
all entire within itself. 

Seo. ; Well wooded ? 

■Qu. : Two hundred pounds' worth ofwood ready to fell, and a fine sweet house, 
that stands just in the midst on’t, like a prick m the midst of a circle ; would 
I were your farmer, for a hundred pound a year ! 

Sec. : Excellent Master Francis ! how I do long to do thee good ! How I do 
hunger and thirst to have the honour to enrich thee : ay, even to die, that 
thou mightest inherit my living ! even hunger and thirst ! for a my religion, 
Master Francis, and so tell Knight Petronel, I do it to do him a pleasure. 
■Qu. ; Marry, dad ! his horses are now coming up to bear down his lady ; 

wilt thou lend him thy stable to set ’hem in ? 

Sec. ; ’Faith, Master Francis, I would be loth to lend my stable out of doors ; 

in a greater matter I will pleasure him, but not in this. 

Qp. ; A pox of your hunger and thirst ! Well, dad, let him have money ; all 
he could any way get is bestowed on a ship now bound for Virginia; the 
frame of which voyage is so closely conveyed that his new lady nor any of her 
friends know it. Notwithstanding, as soon as his lady’s hand is gotten to the 
sale of her inheritance, and you have furnished him with money, he will 
instantly hoist sail and away. 

Sec. : Now, a frank gale of wind go with him, Master Frank ! we have too 
few such knight adventurers who would not sell away competent certainties 
to purchase, with any danger, excellent uncertainties ? your true knight 
venturer ever does. Let his wife seal to-day ; he shall ha ve his money to-day. 
Qu. ; To-morrow she shall, dad, before she goes into the country ; to work her 
to which action with tlie more engines, Ipurpo.se presently to prefer my sweet 
Syn here to the place of her gentlewoman ; whom you (for the more credit) 
shall present as your friend’s daughter, a gentlewoman of the country, new 
come up with a will for awhile to learn fashions forsooth, and be toward 
some lady ; and she shall buzz pretty devices into her lady’s ear; feeding her 
humoursso serviceably (as the manner ofsucb as she is, you know) . 
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Sec. : True, good Master Francis. 

EnttT Syndefie. 

Qp. : That she shall keep her port open to anything she commends to her. 

Sec. ; A’ my religion, a most fashionable project ; as good she spoil the lady, as 
the lady spoil her ; for ‘lis three to one of one side. Sweet Mistress Syn, how 
are you bound to Master Francis ! I do not doubt to see you shortly wed one 
of the head men of our city. 

Sy. ; But, sweet Frank, when shall my father Security present me ? 

Qu. ; With all festination ; I have broketi the ice to it already ; and will 
presently to the knight's Irouse, whither, my good old dad, let me pray thee, 
v/ith all formality to man her. 

Slc. ; Command me. Master Francis, I do hunger and thirst to do thee service. 
Come, sweet Mistress Syn, take leave of my Wirmifrid, and we will instantly 
meet Frank, Master Fiaiicis, at your lady’s. 

Enter Winnifrid above. 

Wi. : Where is my Gu there ? Cu 

Sec. ; Ay, Winnie. 

Wl. ; Wilt thou come in, sweet Cu ? 

Sec. ; Ay, Winnie, piesenlly. [Exeunt. 

Qu. : Ay, Winnie, quoth lie, that’s all he can do, poor man, he may well cut off 
her name at Winnie. O, ’tis an egregious pander 1 What will not an usurous 
knave be, .so he may be rich ? O, ’tis a notable Jew’s trump ! I hope to live 
to see dogs’ meat made of the old usurer’s flesh, dice of his bones, and in- 
dentures of his skin ; and yet his skin is too thick to make parchment, ’twould 
make good boots for a peeter man to catch salmon in. Your only smooth 
skin to make fine vellum, is your Puritan’s skin ; they be the .smoothest and 
slickest knaves in a country. 


SCENE IV 

Enter Sir Petronel in boots, with a riding wan. 

Pe. ; I’ll out of this wicked town as fast as my horse can trot ! Here's now no 
good action for a man to spend his time in. Taverns grow dead ; ordinaries 
are blown up ; plays are at a stand ; houses of hospitality at a fall ; not a 
feather waving, nor a spur jingling anywhere. Til away instantly. 

Qu. ; Y’ ad best take some crowns in your purse, knight, or else your Eastward 
Castle will smoke but miserably. 

Pe. : O, Frank ! my castle ? Alas ! all the castles I have are built with air, thou 
know’st. 

Qp, : I knowit, knight, and therefore wonder whitheryourlady is going. 

Pe. ; ’Faith, to seek her fortune, I think. I said I had a castle and land eastward, 
and eastward she will, without contradiction ; her coach and the coach of 
the sun must meet full butt. And the sun being out-shined with her ladyship’s 
glory, she fears he goes westward to hang himself. 

Qd. : And I fear, when her enchanted castle becomes invisible, her lady.ship 
will return and follow his example. 

Pe. ; O, that she would have the grace ! for I shall never be able to pacify her, 
when she sees herself deceived so. 

Qu. : As easily as can be. Tell her she mistook your directions, and that shortly 
yourselfwill down with her to approve it ; and then clothe but her croup er in 
a new gown, and you may drive her any way you list. For these women, sir, 
are like Essex calves, you must wriggle ’hem on by the tail still, or they will 
never drive orderly. 
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Pb. ; But, alas ! sweet Frank, thou knowest my ability will not furnish her blood 
with, those costly humours. 

Qu. : Cast that cost on me, sir. 1 have spoken to my old pander, Secui-ity, for 
money or coratnodity ; and commodity (if you will) T know he will procure 
you. 

Pe. ; Commodity 1 Alas ! what commodity ? 

Qu. : Why, sir 1 what say you to figs and raisins ? 

Pc. ; A plague of figs and raisins, and all such frail commodities ! We shall 
make nothing of ’hem. 

Qu. : Why then, sir, what say you to forty pounds in roasted beef? 

Pe. : Out upon it, I have less stomach to that than to the figs and raisins ; I’ll 
out of town, though I sojourn with a friend of mine, for stay here 1 must not ; 
my creditors have laid to arrest me, and I have no friend under heaven but 
my sword to bail me. 

Qu. : God’s me, knight, put ’hem in sufficient sureties, rather than let your 
sword bail you ! Let ’hem talce their choice, either the ICing’s Bench or the 
Fleet, or which of tlie two’ Counters they like best, for, by the Lord, I like 
none of ’hern. 

Pe. ; Well, Frank, there is no jesting with my earnest necessity ; thou know’st 
if I make not present money to further my voyage begun, all’s lost, and all I 
have laid out about it. 

Qu. ; Why, tlien, sir, in earnest, if you can get your wise lady to set her hand to 
the sale of her inheritance, the bloodhound. Security, will smell out ready 
money for you instantly. 

Pe. ; There spake an angel ; to bring her to which conformity, I must feign 
myself e.'Ctremely amorous ; and alleging urgent e.'cciises for my stay behind, 
part with her as passionately as she would from her foisting hound. 

Qu. ; You have the sow by the right ear, sir. I warrant there was never child 
longed more to ride a cock-horse or wear his now coat, than she longs to ride 
in her new coach, She would long for every^ing when she was a maid, and 
now she will run mad for ’hem. I lay my life, she will have every year four 
children ; and what charge and change of humour you must endure while 
she is with child, and how she will tie you to your tackling till she be with 
child, a dog would not endure. Nay, there is no turnspit dog hound to his 
wheel more servilely than you shall be to her wheel ; for, as that dog can 
never climb the top of his wheel but when the top comes under him, so shall 
you never climb the top of her contentment but when she is under you. 

Pe, : ’Slight, how thou terrifiest me ! 

Qu. : Nay, hark you, sir ; what nurses, what midwives, what fools, what 
physicians, what cunning women must be sought for (fearing sometimes she 
is bewitched, sometimes in a consumption), to tell her tales, to talk bawdy 
to her, to make her laugh, to give her glisters, to let her blood under the 
tongue and betwixt the toes ; horv she will revile and kiss you, spit in your 
face, and lick it off again ; how she will vaunt you are her creature ; she made 
you of nothing ; how she could have had thousand mark jointures ; she could 
have been made a lady by a Scotch knight, and never ha’ married him ; 
she could have had poynados in her bed every morning ; how she set you 
up , and how she will pull you down : you’ll never be able to stand of your 
legs to endure it. 

Pe. ; Out of my fortune, what a death is my life bound face to face to ! The 
best is, a large time-fitted conscience is bound to nothing : marriage is but 
a form in the school of policy, to which scholars sit fastened only with 
painted chains. Old Security’s young wife is ne'er the further off with me. 
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Qu. : Thereby lies a tale, air. The old usurer will be here instantly, with my 
punk Syndefie, whom, you know your lady has promised me to entertain for 
her gentlewoman ; and he (with a purpose to feed on you) invites you most 
solemnly by me to supper. 

Pe. ; It falls out excellently fitly ; I see desire of gain makes jealousy venturous. 

Enler Gertrude. 

See, Frank, here comes my lady. Lord ! how she views thee ! she knows thee 
not, I think, in this bravery. 

Ge. ; How now ? who be you, I pray ? 

Qu. ; One Master Francis Quicksilver, an’t please your ladyship. 

Ge, : God’s ray dignity ! as I am a lady, if he did not make me blush so that 
mine eyes stood a^water. Would I were unmarried again ! 

Enter Security and Syndefie. 

Where's my woman, I pray ? 

Qu. : See, madam, she now comes to attend you. 

Sec. : God save my honourable knight and his worshipful lady ! 

Ge. : Y’are very welcome ; you must not put on your hat yet. 

Sec. : No, madam ; till I know your ladyship’s further pleasure, I will not 
presume. 

Ge. : And is this a gentleman’s daughter new come out of the country ? 

Sec. : She is, madam ; and one that her father hath a special cate to bestow in 
some honourable lady’s service, to put her out of her honest humours, 
forsooth ; for she had a great desire to be a nun, an’t please you. 

Ge. : a nun ? what nun ? a nun substantive ? or a nun adjective ? 

Sec. : A nun substantive, madam, I hope, if a nun be a noun. But I mean, 
lady, a vowed maid of that order. 

Ge. : I’ll teach her to be a maid of the order, I warrant you. And can you do 
any work belongs to a lady’s chamber ? 

Sy. ; What I cannot do, madam, I would be glad to learn. 

Ge. : Well said ; hold up, then ; hold up your head, I say ; come hither a little. 

Sy. : I thank your ladyship. 

Ge. : And hark you, good man, you may put on your hat now ; I do not look 
on you. I must have you of my faction now ; not of my knight’s, maid. 

Sy. : No, forsooth, madam, of yours. 

Ge. : And draw all my servants in my bow, and keep my counsel, and tell me 
tales, and put me riddles, and read on a book sometimes when I am busy, 
and laugh at country gentlewomen and command anything in the house for 
my retainers ; and care not what you spend, for it is all mine ; and in any 
case be still a maid, whatsoever you do, or whatsoever any man can do unto 
you. 

Sec. : I warrant your ladyship for that. 

Ge. ; Very well ; you shall ride in my coach with me into the country, to* 
morrow morning. Gome, knight, I pray thee let’s make a short supper, and 
to bed presently. 

Sec. : Nay, good madam, this night I have a short supper at home waits on 
his worship’s acceptation. 

Ge, ; By my faith, but he shall not go, sir ; I sliaU swoon and he sup from me. 

Pe. : Pray thee, forbear ; shall he lose his provision ? 

Ge. : Ay, by’r lady, sir, radier than I lose ray longing. Come in, I say ,‘ as I am 
a lady, you shall not go. 

Qu. : I told him what a burr he had gotten. 
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Sec. : If yo\i will not sup from your knight, madam, let me entreat your lady- 
ship to sup at my Louse witli him. 

Gb. ; No, by my faith, sir ; then we cannot be abed soon enough after supper. 

Pe. : What a medicine is this ! Well, Master Security you arc new married as 
well as I ; I hope you are bound as well. Wc must honour our young wives, 
you know. 

Q,u, ; In policy, dad, till to-morrow she has sealed. 

Seo. : I hope in the morning yet your knighthood will breakfast with me ? 

Pe. ; As early as you will, sir. 

Sec. ; I thank your good worship ; I do hunger and thirst to do you good, sir. 

Ge. : Come, sweet knight, come ; I do hunger and thirst to be abed with thee. 


ACT III 


SCENE I 

Enter Petronbl, Quicksilver, Security, Bramble, and Winnifrid. 


Pe. : Thanks for your feast-like breakfast, good Master Security ; I am sorry 
(by reason of my instant haste to so long a voyage as Virginia) I am without 
means by any kind amends to show how affectionately I take your kindness, 
and to confirm by some worthy ceremony a perpetual league of friendship 
betwixt us. ^ 

Sec. : Excellent knight ! let this be a token betwixt us of inviolable friendship. 

I am new married to this fair gentlewoman, you know ; and by my hope to 
make her fruitful, though I be something in years, I vow faithfully unto 
you to make you godfather, though in your absence, to the first child I am 
blest withal ; and henceforth call me gossip, I beseech you, if you please to 
accept it. 

Pe. ; In the highest degree of gratitude, my most worthy gossip ; for confirma- 
tion of which friendly title, let me entreat my fair gossip, your wife here, to 
accept this diamond, and keep it as my gift to her first child, wheresoever my 
fortune, in event of my voyage, shall bestow me. 

Sec. : How now, my coy wedlock ; make you strange of noble a favour ? 
Take it, I charge you, with all affection, and, by way of taking your leave, 
present boldly your lips to our honourable gossip. 

Qp. ; How venturous he is to him, and how jealous to others ! 

Pe. ; Long may this kind touch of our lips print in our hearts all the forms of 
affection. And now, my good gossip, if the writings be ready to which my wife 
should seal, let them be brought this morning before she takes coach into the 
country, and my kindness shall work her to despatch it. 

Sec. : The writings are ready, sir. My learned counsel here, Master Bramble 
the lawyer, hath perused them ; and within this hour I will bring the 
scrivener with them to your worshipful lady. 

Pe. ; Good Master Bramble, I will here take my leave of you then. God send 
you fortunate pleas, sir, and contentious clients ! 

Br, ; And you foreright winds, sir, and a fortunate voyage ! [ Exit . 

Enter a Messenoer. 

Me. : Sir Petronel, here are three or four gentlemen desire to speak with you. 
Pe, : What are they ? 

Qp. : They are your followers in this voyage, knight : Captain Seagull and his 
associates ; I met them this morning, and told them you would be here. 

Pe. '• Let them enter, I pray you ; I know they long to be gone, for their stay 
is dangerous. 
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Enter Seagull, Scapethrift, and Spendall. 

Sea. : God save my honourable colonel ! 

Pe. ; Welcome, good Captain Seagull, and worthy gentlemen. If you will meet 
my friend Frank here, and me, at the Blue Anchor Tavern by Billingsgate 
this evening, we will there drink to our happy voyage, be merry, and take 
boat to our ship with all expedition. 

Sp. ; Defer it no longer, I beseech you, sir ; but as your voyage is hitherto 
carried closely ; and in another knight’s name, so for your own safety and 
ours, let it be continued : our meeting and speedy purpose of departing 
known to as few as is possible, lest your ship and goods be attached . 

Qu. : Well advised, captain ; our colonel shall have money this morning to 
despatch all our departures ; bring those gentlemen at night to the place 
appointed, and, with our skins full of vintage, we’ll take occasion by the 
vantage, and away. 

Sp. ; We will not fail but be tlierc, sir. 

Pe. ; Good morrow, good captain, and iny worthy associates. Health and all 
sovereignty to my beautiful gossip j for you, sir, we shall see you presently 
with the writings. 

Sec. : With writings and crowns to my honourable gossip. I do hunger and 
thirst to do you good, sir. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Enter a Coachman in haste, in his frock, feeding. 

Co. : Here’s a stir when citizens ride out of town, indeed as if all the house were 
a-fire ! ’Slight ! they will not give a man leave to cat’s breakfast afoie he rises. 

Enter Hamlet, a footman, in haste, 

Ha. : What, coachman — my lady’s coach ! for shame ! her ladyship’s ready to 
come down. 

Enter Potkin, a tankard-bearer. 

Po. : ’Sfoot ! Hamlet, are you mad ? Whither run you now ? you should brush 
up my old mistress ! 

Enter Syndefie. 

Sy. ; What, Potkin ? — you must put off your tankard and put on your blue coat, 
and wait upon Mistress Touchstone into the country. [Exit. 

Po. : I will, forsooth, presently. [Exit. 

Enter Mistress Fond cndMisxRESs Gazer. 

Fo. : Gome, sweet Mistress Gazer, let’s watch here, and see my Lady Flash 
take coach. 

Ga. : A my word here’s a most fine place to stand in ; did you see the new ship 
launched last day, Mistress Fond ? 

Fo. : O God ! and we citizens should lose such a sight ! 

Ga. : I warrant here will be double as many people to see her take coach as 
there were to see it take water. 

Fo. : O she’s married to a most fine castle i’th’ country, they say. 

Ga. : But there are no giants in the castle, are there ? 

Fo. : O no ; they say her knight killed ’hem all, and therefore he was knighted. 

Ga, ; Would to God her ladyship would come away ! 

Enter Gertrude, Mistress Touchstone, Syndefie, Hamlet, Potkin. 

Fo. ; She comes, she comes, she comes ! 

Ga., Fo. ; Pray heaven bless your ladyship ! 
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Gb. ; Thank you, good people. My coach, for the love of heaven, tny coach I 
In good truth I shall swoon else. 

Ha. : Coach, coach, my lady’s coach ! [Exit. 

Gb. : As I am a lady, I think I am with child already, I long for a coach so, 
May one be with child afore they are married, mother ? 

Mist. T. ; Ay, by’r lady, madam ; a little thing does that ; I have seen a little 
prick no bigger than a pin's head swell bigger and bigger, till it has come 
to an ancome ; and e’en so ’tis in these cases. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ha. : Your coach is coming, madam. 

Gr. : That’s well said. Now, heaven ! methinks I am e’en up to the knees in 
preferment. 

‘ ‘ But a little higher, but a Utile higher, but a little higher. 

There, there, there lies Cupid’s fire 1 ” 

Mist. T. ; But must this young man, an’t please you, madam, run by your 
coach all the way a-foot? 

Ge. : Ay, by my faith, I warrant him ; he gives no other milk, as I have 
another servant does. 

Mist. T. : Alas ! ’tis e’en pity, methinks ; for God’s sake, madam, buy him but 
a hobby-horse ; let the poor youth have something betwixt his legs to ease 
’hem. Alas ; we must do as we would be done to. 

Ge. ; Go to, hold your peace, dame ; you talk like an old fool, I tell you ! 

Enter Petronel and Quicksilver. 

Pe. ; Wilt thou be gone, sweet honeysuckle, before I can go with thee ? 

Ge. : I pray thee, sweet knight, let me ; I do so long to dress up thy castle afore 
thou comest. But I marie how my modestsister occupies herself this morning, 
that she cannot wait on me to my coach, as well as her mother. 

Q,u. : Marry, madam, she’s married by this time to prentice Golding. Your 
father, and some one more, stole to church with ’hem in all the haste, that the 
cold meat left at your wedding might serve to furnish their nuptial table. 

Ge. : There’s no base fellow, my father, now ; but he’s e’en fit to father such a 
daughter : he must call me daughter no more now : but “madam,” and 
“ please you, madam ” ; and “ please your worship, madam,” indeed. Out 
upon him ! marry his daughter to a base prentice ! 

Mist. T. ; Whatshould one do ? Is there no law for one that marries a woman’s 
daughter against her will ? How shall we punish him, madam ? 

Ge. ; As I am a lady, an’t would snow, we’d so pebble ’hem with snow-balls 
as they come from church ; but, sirrah Frank Quicksilver. 

Qu. ; Ay, madam. 

Ge. ; Dost remember since thou and I clapt what-d’ye call’ts in the garret ? 

Qp. ; I know not what you mean, madam- 

Ge. : “ ffif head as while as milk, all flaxen was his hair ; 

Bui now he is dead, and laid in his bed. 

And never will come again.” 

God be at your labour ! 

Enter Touchstone, Golding, Mildred, with rosemary. 

Pe. : Was there ever such a lady ? 

Qii. : See, madam, the bride and bridegroom 1 

Ge. : God’s my precious 1 God give you joy, mistress ! What lack you ? Now 
out upon thee, baggage 1 My sister married in a tafl'cta hat ! Marry, hang 
you ! Westward with a wanion t’ye ! Nay, I have done wi’ ye, minion, then. 
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i’faith ; never look to have my countenance any morCj nor anything I can do 
for thee. Thou ride in my coach, or come down to my castle ! fie upon thee ! 

I charge thee in my ladyship’,s name, call me sister no more. 

To. : An’t please your worship, this is notyour sister : this is my daughter, and 
she calls me father, and so does not your ladyship, an’t please your worship, 
madam. 

Mist. T. : No, nor she must not call thee father by heraldry, because thou 
luakest thy prentice thy son as well as she. Ah ! thou misproud prentice, 
darest thou presume to marry a lady’s sister ? 

Go, ; It pleased my master, forsooth, to embolden me with his favour ; and 
though I confess myself far unworthy so worthy a wife (being in part her 
servant, as I am your prentice) yet (since I may say it without boasting) I 
am born a gentleman, and by the trade I have learned of my master (which 
I trust taints not my blood), able, with mine own industry and portion, to 
maintain your daughter, my hope is, heaven will so bless our humble 
beginning, that in the end I shall be no disgrace to the grace with which 
my master hath bound me his double prentice. 

To. : Master me no more, son, if thou think’st me worthy to be thy father. 

Ge. : Son ! Now, good Lord, how he shines ! and you mark him, he’s a gentle- 
man ! 

Go. : Ay, indeed, madam, a gentleman born. 

Pe. : Never stand a’ your gentry, Master Bridegroom ; if your legs be no better 
than your arms, you’ll be able to stand upright on neither shortly. 

To. : An't please your good worship, sir, there are two sorts of gentlemen. 

Pe. : What mean you, sir ? 

To. ; Bold to put ofl' my hat to your worship 

Pe. ; Nay, pray forbear, sir, and then forth with your tivo sorts of gentlemen. 

To. : If your worship will have it so, I say there are two sorts of gentlemen. 
There is a gentleman artificial, and a gentleman natural. Now though your 
worship be a gentleman natural : work upon that now. 

Qp. : Well said, old Touchstone ; I am proud to hear thee enter a set speech, 
i’faith ; forth, I beseech thee. 

To. : Cry your mercy, sir, your worship’s a gentleman I do not know. If you 
be one of my acquaintance, y’are very much disguised, sir. 

Qu. : Go to, old quipper ; forth with thy speech, I say. 

To. : What, sir, my speeches were ever in vain to your gracious worship ; and 
therefore, till I speak to you gallantry indeed, I will save my breath for my 
broth anon. Come, my poor son and daughter, let us hide ourselves in our 
poor humility, and live safe. Ambition consumes itself with the very show. 
Work upon that now. 

Ge. : Let him go, let him go, for God’s sake ! let him make his prentice his son, 
for God’s sake ! give away his daughter, for God’s sake ! and when they come 
a-begging to us for God’s sake, let’s laugh at their good husbandry for God’s 
sake. Farewell, sweet knight, pray thee make haste after. 

Pe. : What shall I say ? — I would not have thee go. 

Qtj. : “ Now, O now, I must depart, 

Part-ing though it absence move.” 

This ditty, knight, do I see in thy looks in capital letters. 

“ ’What a grief ’tis to depart, and leave the flower that has my heart ! 

My sweet lady, and alack for wo, why, should we part so ? ” 

Tell truth, knight, and shame all dissembling lovers ; does notyour pain lie 
on that side ? 

Pe. : If it do, canst thou tell me how I may cure it ? 

Qu. : Excellent easily. Divide yourself in two halves, just by the girdlestead ; 
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send one half with your lady, and keep the t’other yourself ; or else do as all 
true lovers do — part with your heart, and leave your body behind, I have 
seen’t done a hundred times : ’tis as easy a matter for a lover to part without 
a heart from his sweetheart, and he ne’er the worse, as for a mouse to get 
from a trap and leave his tail behind him. See, here comes the writings. 

EnUr Sequrity with a Sciuvenee. 

Sec. : Good morrow to my worshipful lady. -I present your ladyship with this 
writing, to which if you please to set your hand with your knight’s, a velvet 
gown shall attend your journey, a’ my credit. 

Ge. : What writing is it, knight ? 

Pe, : The sale, sweetheart, of the poor tenement I told thee of, only to make a 
little money to send thee down furniture for my castle, to which my hand 
shall lead thee. 

‘Ge. : Very well. Now give me your pen, I pray. 

Qp. : It goes down without chewing, I’faith. 

ScR. : Your worships deliver this as your deed ? 

Am. : We do. 

Gs. : So now, knight, farewell till I see thee. 

Pe. ; All farewell to my sweetheart ! 

MtST T. ; God-b’w’y’, son knight. 

Pit. : Farewell, my good mother, 

Ge. : Farewell, Frank ; I would fain take thee down if I could. 

Qa. ; I thank your good ladyship ; farewell, Mistress Syndefie. [Exeunt, 

Pe. : O tedious voyage, whereof there is no end 1 
What will they think of me ? 

•QtJ. ; Think ivhat they list. They longed for a vagary into the country, and now 
they are fitted. So a woman marry to ride in a coach, she cares not if she ride 
to her ruin. 'Tis the great end of many of their marriages. This is not the 
first time a lady has rid a false journey in her coach, I hope, 

Pe, : Nay, ’tis no matter, I care little what they think ; he that weighs men’s 
thoughts has his hands full of nothing. A man, in the course of this world, 
should be like a surgeon’s instrument- — work in the wounds of others, and 
feel nothing himself. The sharper and subtler, the better. 

Qjj. : As it falls out now, knight, you shall not need to devise excuses, or endure 
her outcries, when she returns ; we shall now begone before, -where they 
cannot reach us. 

Pe. : Well, my kind compeer, you have now the assurance we both can make 
you ; let me now intreat you, the money we agreed on may be brought to the 
Blue Anchor, near to Billingsgate, by six o’clock ; where I and my chief 
friends, bound for this voyage, will with feasts attend you. 

.Sec. : The money, my most honourable compeer, shall without fail observe 

• your appointed hour. 

Pe. : Thanks, my dear gossip. I must now impart 
To your approved love, a loving secret ; 

As one on whom my life doth more rely 
In friendly trust than any man alive. 

Nor shall you be the chosen secretary 
Of my affections for affection only ; 

For I protest (if God bless my return) 

To make you partner in my actions’ gain 
As deeply as if you had ventured with me 
Half ray expences. Know then, honest gossip 
I have enjoy’d with such divine contentment 
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A geiillewoman’.'i bed whom you well know. 

That I shall ne’er enjoy this tedious voyage. 

Nor live the least part of the time it asketh, 

Without her presence ; so I thirst and hunger 
To taste the dear feast of her company. 

And if the hunger and the thirst you vow 
As my sworn gossip, to my wished good 
Be, as I know it is, unfeign’d and firm, 

Do me an easy favour in your power. 

■Sec. : Be sure, brave gossip, ail that I can do. 

T o my best nerve, is wholly at your service ; 

Who is the woman, first, that is your friend i’ 

Be. ; The woman is your learned counsel’s wife, 

The lawyer, Master Bramble ; whom would you 
Bring out this even in honest ncighbourliood, 

To take his leave with you, of me your gossip, 

I, in the meantime, will send this my fiiend 
Home to his house, to bring his wife disguised. 

Before his face, into our company ; 

For love hath made her look for such a wile, 

To free her from his tyrannous Jealousy. 

And I would take this course before another. 

In stealing her away to make us sport, 

And gull liis circumspection the more grossly ; 

And I am sure that no man like yourself 
Hath credit with him to entice his jealousy 
To so long stay abroad as may give time 
To her enlargement, in such safe disguise. 

Seo. ; A pretty, pithy, and most pleasant project ! 

Who would not strain a point of neighbourhood 
For such a point device ? that as the ship 
Of famous Draco went about the world. 

Will wind about the lawyer, compassing 
The world himself ; he hath it in his arms, 

And that’s enough for him, without his wife. 

A lawyer is ambitious, and his head 
Cannot tje praised nor raised too high 
"With any fork of highest knavery. 

I’ll go fetch her straight. Security. 

Pe, ; So so. Now, Frank, go tliou home to his house, 

’Stead of his lawyer’s, and bring his wife hither. 

Who, just like to the lawyer’s wife, is prison’d 
With his stern usurous jealousy, which could never 
Be over-reach’d thus but with over-reaching. 

Enter Security. 

Sec. : And, Master Francis, watch you th’ instant time 
To enter with his exit ; ’twill be rare, 

Two fine horn’d beasts ! — a camel and a lawyer ! 

Qu. : How the old villain joys in villany 1 
Sec. ; And hark you, gossip, when you have her here, 
tiave your boat ready, ship her to your ship 
With utmost haste, lest Master Bramble stay you. 

To o’er-reach that head that out-reacheth ail heads ? 
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’Tis a trick rampant ! — ’tis a very quiblyn ! 

I hope this harvest to pitch cart with lawyers, 

Their heads will be so forked. This sly touch. 

Will get apes to invent a number such. [Exit. 

Qi], : Was ever rascal honey’d so with poison? 

“ He that delights in slavish avarice, 

Is apt to joy in every sort of vice.” 

Well, I'll go fetch his wife, whilst he the lawyer’s. 

Pe. ; But stay, Frank, let’s think how we may disguise her upon this sudden. 
Qu. : God’s me ! there’s the mischief ! But hark you, here’s an excellent device : 
‘fore God, a rare one ! I will carry her a sailor’s gown and cap, and cover 
licr, and a player’s beard. 

Pe. ; And what upon her head ? 

Q.U. : I tell you, a sailor’s cap 1 ’Slight, God forgive me ! what kind of figent 
memory have you ? 

Pe. ; Nay, then, wltat kind of figent wit hast thou ? 

A sailor’s cap ? — how shall she put it off 
When thou present’st her to our company ? 

Qu. : Tush, man, for that, make her a saucy sailor. 

Pe. : Tush, tush 1 ’tis no fit sauce for such sweet mutton. I know not what t’ 
advise. 

Enter Security, with hu: wife’s gown. 

Seo. ; Knight, knight, a rare device ! 

Pe. : ’Swounds, yet again ! 

Qo. ; What .stratagem have you now ? 

Sec. ; The best that ever. You talk of disguising? 

Pe. ; Ay, marry, gossip, that’s our present care. 

Sec, : Cast care away then ; here’s the best device. 

For plain Security (for I am no better) 

I think, that ever lived : here’s my wife’s gown, 

Which you may put upon the lawyer’s wife. 

And which I brought you, sir, for two great reasons ; 

One is, that Master Bramble may take hold 
Of some suspicion that it is my wife. 

And gird me so perhaps with his law-wit ; 

The other (wliich is policy indeed) 

Is, that my wife may now be tied at home, 

Plaving no more but her old gown abroad, 

And not show me a quirk, while I firk others. 

Is not this rare? 

Am. ; The best that ever svas. 

Sec, : Am I not born to furnish gentlemen ? 

Pe. : O my dear gossip ! 

Sec. : Well hold, Master Francis ; watch when the lawyer’s out, and put it in. 

And now I will go fetch him. [Exit. 

Qp. : O my dad ! he goes as ’twere the devil to fetch the lawyer ; and devil 
shall be he, if horns will make him. 

Pe. ; Why, how now, gossip ? why stay you there musing ? 

Sec. : A toy, a toy runs in my head, i’faith. 

Qp. : A pox of that head ! is there more toys yet ? 

Pe. : What is it, pray thee, gossip ? 

Sec. : Why, sir, what if you should slip away now with my wife’s best gown, I 
having no security for it ? 
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Qu. : For that I hope, dad, you will take our words. 

Sec. : Ay, by th’ mass, your word — that’s a proper staff 
For wise Security to lean upon ! 

But ’tis no matter, once I’ll trust my name 
On your crack’d credits ; let it take no shame. 

Fetch the wench, Frank, [Exit. 

Qu. : I’ll wait upon you, sir. 

And fetch you over, you were ne’er so fetch’d. 

Go to the tavern, knight ; your followers 

Dare not be drunk, I think, before their captain. [Exit, 

Fe. : Would I might lead them to no hotter service 
Till our Virginian gold were in our purses ! [Exit. 

SCENE 111 

Enter Seagull, Spendaix, and Scapethrift, in the Tavern, with a Duawer. 

Sr.A. ; Come, drawer, pierce your neatest hogshead, and let’.s have cheer — not 
fit for your Billingsgate tavern, but for our Virginian colonel ; he will be 
here instantly. • 

Dr. : You shall have ail things fit, sir ; please you have any more wine ? 

Sp. : More wme, slave ! whether we drink it or no, spill it, and draw more. 

ScA. : Fill all the pots in your house with all sorts of liquor, and let ’hem wait 
on us here like soldiers in their pewter coats ; and though we do not employ 
them now, yet we will maintain ’hem till we do. 

Dr. ; Said like an honourable captain ; you shall have all you can command, 
sir. [Exit Drawer. 

Sea. : Come, boys, Virginia longs till wc share the rest of her maidenhead. 

Sp. : Why, is she inhabited already with any English ? 

Sea. ; A whole country of English is there man, bred of those that were left 
there in '79 ; they have married with the Indians, and make ’hem bring 
forth as beautiful'faces as any we have in England ; and therefore the Indians 
are so in love with ’hem, that all the treasure they have they lay at their feet. 

SoA. : But is there such ti’easure there, captain, as I have heard ? 

Sea. : I teU thee, gold is more plentiful there tlian copper is with us ; and for as 
much red copper as I can. bring, I’ll have thrice the weight in gold. Why, 
man, .all their dripping-pans and their chamber-pots are pure gold ; and all 
the chains with which they chain up their streets are massy gold ; all the 
prisoners tliey take are fettered in gold ; and for rubies and diamonds, they 
go forth on holidays and gather ’hem by the sea-shore, to hang on their 
children’s coats, and stick in their caps, as commonly as our children wear 
saffron-gilt brooches and groats with holes in ’hem. 

Sca. : And is it a pleasant country withal ? 

Sea. : As ever the sun shined on ; temperate and full of all sorts of excellent 
viands : wild boar is as common there as our tamest bacon is here ; venison 
as mutton. And then you shall live freely there, without sargeants, or courtiers, 
or lawyers, or intelligencers [only a few industrious Scots perhaps, who 
indeed are dispersed over the face of the whole earth. But as for them, there 
are no greater friends to Englishmen and England, when they are out on’t, 
in the world, than they are. And for my own part, I would a hundred 
thousand of them were there, for we are all one countrymen, now, ye 
know, and we should find ten times more comfort of them there than we do 
here.]* Then for your means to advancement, there it is simple, and not 

1 This is the famous passage that gave offence to James the First, and caused thf imprisonment 

of the Authors. The leaves containing it were cancelled and reprinted, and it only occurs in a 

few of the original copies. — E d. 
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preposterously mixed. You may be an alderman there, and never he 
scavenger ; you may be a nobleman, and never be a slave, You may come 
to preferment enough, and never he a pander ; to riches and fortune enough, 
and have never the more villany nor the less wit. Besides, there we shall have 
no more law than conscience, and not too much of either ; serve God enough, 
eat and drink enough, and “ enough is as good as a feast.” 

Sp. : God’s me ! and how far is it thither ? 

Sea. : Some six weeks’ sail, no more, with any indifferent good wind. And if I 
get to any part of the coast of Africa, I’ll sail thither with any wind ; or when 
I come to Cape Finisterre, there’s a foreright wind continually wafts us till 
we come at Virginia. See, our colonel’s come. 

Enter Sm Petronel, xaith his followers. 

pE. ; Well met, good Captain Seagull, and my noble gentlemen ! Now the 
sweet hour of our freedom is at hand. Gome, drawer, fill us some carouses, 
and prepare us for the mirth that will be occasioned presently. Here will be 
a pretty wench, gentlemen, that will bear us company all our voyage. 

Sea, ; Whatsoever she be, here’.s to her health, noble colonel, both with cap 
and knee. 

Pe. : Thanks, land Captain Seagull, she’s one I love dearly, and must not be 
known till we be free from all that know us. And so, gentlemen, here’s to her 
health. 

Am. : Let it come, worthy colonel ; “ We do hunger and thirst for it.” 

Pe. ; Afore heaven ! you have hit the phrase of one that her presence will touch 
from the foot to the forehead, if ye knew it. 

Sp. ; Why, then, we will join his forehead with her health, sir ; and Captain 
Scapethrift, here’s to ’hem both. 

Enter Securttv and Bramble. 

Seo. ; See, see, Master Bramble, ’fore heaven ! their voyage cannot but prosper ; 

they are o’ their knees for success to it ! 

Br. : And they pray to god Bacchus. 

Sec. : God .save my brave colonel, with all his tall captains and corporals. See, 
sir, my worshipful learned counsel, Master Bramble, is come to take his 
leave of you. 

Pe. ; Worshipful Master Bramble, how far do you draw us into the sweet-brier 
of your kindness ! Come, Captain Seagull, another health to this rare Bramble, 
that hath never a prick about him. 

Sea, : I pledge bis most smooth disposition, sir. Gome, Master Security, bend 
your supporters, and pledge this notorious health here. 

Sec. : Bend you yours likewise, Master Bramble ; for it is you shall pledge me, 
Se.a. ; Not so, Master Security ; he must not pledge his own health. 

Sec. : No, Master Captain ? 

Enter OptcKsavER, with WiNNV disguised. 

Why, then, here’s otic is filly come to do him that honour, 

Qjj. : Here’s the gentlewoman your cousin, sir, whom, with much entreaty, I 
have brought to take her leave of you in a tavern ; ashamed whereof, you 
must pardon her if she put not off her mask. 

Pp , : Pardon me, sweet cousin ; ray kind desire to see you before I went, made 
me so importunate to entreat your presence here. 

Sec. : How now, Master Francis ? have you honoured this presence with a fair 
gentlewoman ? 

Qj,i. : Pray, sir, take you no notice of her, for she will not be known to you. 
Sec. : But my learned counsel, Master Bramble here, 1 hope may know her. 
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Qir. ; No more than you, sir, at this time ; his learning must pardon her. 

Sec. ; Well, God pardon her for my part, and I do. I’ll be sworn ; and so, 
Master Francis, here’s to all that are going eastward to-night towards 
Cuckold’s Haven ; and so to the health of Master Bramble. 

Qu. : I pledge it, sir. Hath it gone round, captain ? 

Sea. ; It has, sweet Frank ; and the round closes with thee. 

Qu, : Well, sir, here’s to all eastward and toward cuckolds, and so to famous 
Cuckold’s Haven, so fatally remembered. [Surgit. 

Pe. ; Nay, pray thee, coz, weep not ; gossip Security. 

Sec. : Ay, my brave gossip. 

Pe. : A word, I beseech you, .sir. Our friend. Mistress Bramble here, is so dis- 
solved in tears, that she drowns the whole mirth of our meeting. Sweet 
gossip, take her aside and comfort her. 

Sec. : Pity of all true love, Mistress Bramble ; what, weep you to eirjoy your 
love ? What’s the cause, lady ? Is’t because your husband is so near , and your 
heart yearns to have a little abused him ? Alas, alas ! the olFence is too com- 
mon to be respected. So great a grace hath seldom chanced to so unthankful 
a woman, to be rid of an old jealous dotard, to enjoy the arms of a loving 
young knight, that when your prrck-lcss Bramble is withered with grief of 
your loss, will make you flourish afresh in the bed of a lady. 

Enter Drawer. 

Dr. : Sir Petronel, here’s one of your watermen come to tell you it will be Hood 
these three hours ; and that ’twill be dangerous going against the tide, for 
the sky is overcast, and there was a porpoise even now seen at London* 
bridge, which is always the messenger of tempests, he says. 

Pe. ; A porpoise ! — what’s that to th’ puipose ? Charge him, if he love his life 
to attend us ; can we not reach Blackwall (where my ship lies) against the 
tide, and in spite of tempests ? Captains and gentlemen, we’ll begin a new 
ceremony at the beginning of our voyage, which I believe will be followed, 
of all future adventurers. 

Sea. : What’s that, good colonel ? 

Pe. ; This, Captain Seagull. We’ll have our provided supper brought aboard 
Sir Francis Drake’s ship, that hath compassed the world ; where, with full 
cups and banquets, we will do sacrifice for a prosperous voyage. My mind 
git'es me that some good spirits of the waters should haunt the desert ribs 
of her, and he auspicious to all that honour her memory, and will with like 
orgies enter their voyages. 

Sea. : Rarely conceited ! One health more to this motion, and aboard to 
perform it. He that will not this night be drunk, may he never be sober. 

[ They compass in WtNNmnn), dance the drunken round, and di ink carouses. 

Br. ; Sir Petronel and his honourable captains, in these young services we old 
servitors may be spared. We only came to take our leaves, and with one 
health to you all, I’ll be bold to do so. Here, neighbour Security, to the health 
of Sir Petronel and all his captains. 

Sec. : You must bend then. Master Bramble j so now I am for you. I have 
one corner of my brain, I hope; fit to bear one carouse more. Here, lady, to 
you that are encompassed there, and are ashamed of our company. Ha, ha, 
ha ! by my troth, my learned counsel, Master Bramble, my mind runs so of 
Cuckold’s Haven to-night, that my head runs over with admiration. 

Br. : But is not that your wife, neighbour ? 

Sec. : No, by my troth. Master Bramble. Ha, ha, ha 1 A pox of all Cuckold’s 
havens, I say ! 

Br. : A my faith, her garments are exceeding like your wife’s. 
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Sec. ; CucuUus non facit monachumi my learned counsel ; all are not cuckolds that 
seem so, nor all seem not that are so. Give me your hand, my learned counsel ; 
you and I ■will sup somewhere else than at Sir Francis Drake’s ship to-night. 
Adieu, my noble gossip. 

Br. : Good fortune, brave captains ; fair skies God send ye ! 

Omnes. : Farewell, my hearts, farewell 1 

Pe. ; Gossip, laugh no more at Cuckold’s Haven, gossip. 

Sec. : I have done, I have done, air ; will you lead Master Bramble ? Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Pc. : Captain Seagull, charge a boat. 

Omnls. ; A boat, a boat, a boat ! [Exeunt. 

Dr. : Y’are in a proper taking indeed, to take a boat, especially at this time of 
night, and against tide and tempest. They say yet, “ drunken men never 
take harm.” This night will try the truth of that proverb. [Exit, 

SCENE IV 

Enter Security. 

Sec. : What, Winny I — wife, I say ! out of doors at this time ! where should I 
seek the gad-fly? Billingsgate, Billingsgate, Billingsgate ! She’s gone with the 
knight, she’s gone with the knight ; woe be to thee, Billingsgate ! A boat, a 
boat, a boat 1 a full hundred marks for a boat ! [Exit. 

ACT IV 

SCENE 1 

Enter Slitout, with a pair of ox-horns, discovering Cuckold’s Haven above. 

Sl. : All hail, fair haven of married men only 1 for there are none but married 
men cuckolds. For my part, I presume not to arrive here, but in my master’s 
behalf (a poor butcher of East-cheap), who sends mg to set up (in honour of 
Saint Luke) these necessary ensigns of his homage. And up I got this morning, 
thus early, to get up to the top of this famous tree, that is all fruit and tlo 
leaves, to advance this crest of my master’s occupation. Up then ; heaven 
and Saint Luke bless me, that I be not blown into the Thames as I climb, 
with the furious tempest. ’Slight ! I think the devil be abroad, in likeness of 
a storm, to rob me of my horns ! Hark how he roars ! Lord I what a coil the 
Thames keeps 1 she bears some unjust burthen, I believe, that she kicks and 
curvets thus to cast it. Heaven bless all honest passengers that are upon her 
back now ; for the bit is out of her mouth, I see, and she will run away with 
’hem ! So, so, I think I have made it look the right way ; it runs against 
London Bridge, as it were, even full butt. And now let me discover from this 
lofty prospect, what pranks the rude Thames plays in her desperate lunacy. 
O me 1 here’s a boat has been cast away hard by. Alas, alas I see one of her 
passengers labouring for his life to land at tills haven here I pray heaven he 
may recover it ! His next land is even just under me ; hold out yet a little, 
whatsoever thou art ; pray, and take a good heart to thee. ’Tis a man ; take 
a man’s heart to thee ; yet a little further, get up a’thy legs, man ; now ’tis 
shallow enough. So, so, so ! Alas ! he’s down again. Hold thy wind, father : 
’tis a man in a night-cap. So ! now he’s got up again ; now he’s past the 
worst : yet, thanks be to heaven, he comes toward me pretty and strongly. 

Enter Security without his hat, in a night-cap, wet band, &c. 

Sec. : Heaven, I beseech thee, how have I offended thee ! where am I cast 
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ashore now, that I may go a tighter way home by land ? Let me see ; O I 
am scarce able to look about me : where is there any sea-mark that I am 
acquainted withal ? 

Sl. : Look up, father ; arc you acquainted with this mark ? 

Sec. ; What ! landed at Cuckold’s Haven 1 Hell and damnation ! I wiU run 
back and drown myself. [He falls down. 

Sl. : Poor man, how weak he is ! the weak water has washed away his strength. 

Sec. ; Landed at Cuckold’s Haven ! If it had not been to die twenty times alive, 
I should never have ’scaped death ! I will never rise more ; I will grovel here 
and eat dirt till I be choked ; I will make the gentle earth do that, which the 
cruel water has denied me ! 

Sl. ; Alas ! good father, be not so desperate ! Rise man ; if you will I’ll come 
presently and lead you home. 

Sec. ; Home ! shall I make any know my home, that has known me thus 
abroad ? How low shall I crouch away, that no eye may sec me ? I will 
creep on the earth while I live, and never look heaven in the face more. 

[Exit creeping. 

Sl. : What young planet reigns now, trow, tliat old men arc so foolish ? What 
desperate young swaggerer would have been abroad such a weather as this, 
upon the water ? Ay me ! see another remnant of this unfortunate ship- 
wrack, or some other. A woman, i’faith, a woman ; though it be almost at 
St. Katherine’s, I discern it to be a woman, for all her body is above the 
water, and her clothes swim about her most handsomely. O, they bear her up 
most bravely ! has not a woman reason to love the taking up of her clothes 
the better while she lives, for this ? Alas 1 how busy the rude Thames is 
about her ! A pox a that wave ! it will drown her, i’faith, ’twill drown her ! 
Cry God mercy, she has ’scaped it — I thank heaven she has ‘scaped it ! 

0 how she swims like a mermaid ! some vigilant body look out and save her. 
That’s well said j just where the priest fell in, there’s one sets down a ladder, 
and goes to take her up. God’s blessing a thy heart, boy ! Now take her up 
in thy arms and to bed with her ; she’s up, she’s up ! She’s a beautiful woman, 

1 warrant her ; the billows durst not devour her. 

Enter the Drawer in the Tavern before, with Winnifrid. 

Dr. ; How fare you now, lady ? 

Wr, : Much better, my good friend, than I wish ; as one desperate of her fame, 
now my life is preserved. 

Dr. : Comfort yourself ; that Power that preserved you from death can likewise 
defend you from infamy, howsoever you deserve it. Were not you one that 
took boat late this night, with a knight and other gentlemen at Billingsgate ? 

Wi. : Unhappy that I am, I was. 

Dr. : I am glad it was my good hap to come down dms far after you, to a house 
of my friend’s here in St. Katherine’s, since I am now happily made a mean 
to your rescue from the ruthless tempest, which (when you took boat) was 
so extreme, and the gentleman that brought you forth so desperate and 
unsober, that I feared long ere this I should hear of your shipwreck, and 
therefore (with little other reason) made thus far this way. And this I must 
tell you, since perhaps you may make use of it, there was left behind you 
at our tavern, brought by a porter (hired by the young gentleman that 
brought you), a gentlewoman’s gown, hat, stockings, and shoes ; which if 
they be yours, and you please to shift you, taking a hard bed here in this 
house of ray friend, I will presently go fetch you. 

Wl. ; Thanks, my good friend, for your more than good news. The gown with 
all things bound with it are mine ; which if you please to fetch as you have 
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promised, I will boldly receive the kind favour you have offered till your 
return ; entreating you, by all the good you have done in preserving me 
hitherto, to let none take knowledge of what favour you do me, or where 
such a one as I am bestowed, lest you incur me much more damage in my 
fame than you have done me pleasure in preserving my life. 

Dr. ; Come in, lady, and shift yourself ; resolve that nothing but your own 
pleasure shall be used in your discovery. 

Wi. : Thank you, good friend j the time may come, I shall requite you. 

[Jixem/. 

Sl. : See, see, see 1 I hold my life, there’s some other a taking up at Wapplng 
now ! Look, what a sort of people cluster about the gallows there ! in good 
trotli it is .so. O me ! a fine young gentleman ! What, and taken up at the 
gallows ! Heaven grant he be not one day taken down there ! A my life, il is 
ominous ! Well, he is delivered for the time. I see the people have all left him ; 
yet will I keep my prospect awhile, to see if any more have been .shipwracked. 

Snler Quicksilver, 6are head, 

Qu. : Accursed that ever I was saved or born 1 
How fatal is my sad arrival here ! 

And if the stars and providence spake to me, 

.'knd said, “ The drift of all unlawful courses 
(Whatever end they dare propose themselves. 

In frame of their licentious policies), 

In the firm order of just destiny, 

They are the ready highways to our ruins.”' 

I Imow not what to do ; my wicked hopes 
Are, with this tempest, tom up by the roots. 

0 ! which way shall I bend ray desperate steps, 

In which unsufferable shame and misery." 

Will not attend them ? 1 will walk this bank, 

And see if I can meet the other relics 

Of our poor shipwrack’d crew, or hear of them. 

The knight, alas ! was so far gone with wine, 

And th’ other three, that I refused their boat. 

And took the hapless woman in another, 

Who cannot but be sunk, whatever fortune 
Hath wrought upon the others’ desperate lives. 

Enter Petronel, and Seagull, bareheaded. 

Pe. : Zounds ! captain, I tell thee, we are cast up o’the coast of Trance. ’Sfoot ! 

1 am not drunk still, I hope. Dost remember where we were last night ? 

Sea. ; No, by my troth, knight, not I ; but methinks we have been a horrible 

while upon the water and in the water. 

Pe, ; Ay me ! we are undone for ever ! Hast any money about thee ? . 

Sea, : Not a penny, by Heaven ! 

Pe, : Not a penny betwixt us, and cast ashore in France ! 

Sea. : ’Faith I cannot tell that ; my brains nor mine eyes are not mine own yet. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

Pe. : 'Sfoot 1 wilt not believe me? I know’t by th’ elevation of the pole, and by 
the altitude and latitude of the climate. See, here comes a couple of French 
gentlemen ; 1 knew we were in France ; dost thou think our Englislunen are 
so Frenchified, that a man knows not whether he be in France or in England, 
1 Here is a touch of Chapman's bancl discernible, 11 nowhere else, — En. 
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■wlien he sees ’hem ? What shalJ wc do ? We must e’en to ’herri) and entreat 
some relief of ’hem. Life, is sweet and we have no other means to lelieve our 
lives now but their charities. 

Sea. : Pray you, do you beg on ’hem then ; you can speak French. 

Pe. : Monsieur, plaist il d’ avoir pitie de nostre grande infortune. Je suis un 
pouvre chevalier d’Angleterxe qui a soufifri I’infortune de naufrage. 

1ST Gent. ; Un pouvre chevalier d’Angleterre ? 

Pe. : Oui, monsieur, il est trop vray ; mais vous slaves bien nous sommes 
toutes subject h fortune. 

2ND Gent. ; A poor knight of England ? — a poor knight of Windsor, are you 
not ? Why speak you this bioken French, when y’are a whole Englishman ? 
On what coast arc you, think you ? 

Pe. : On the coast of France, sir. 

1ST Gent. ; On the coast of Dogs, sir ; y’are I’th’ Isle of DQg.s, I tell you, I see 
y’ave been washed in the Thames here, and I believe ye were drowned in a 
tavern before, or else you would never have took boat in such a dasvning as 
this was. Farewell, farewell ; we will not know you for shaming of you. I 
ken the man weel ; he’s one of my thirty-pound knights. 

2ND Gent. : No, no, this is he that stole his knighthood o’ the grand day for 
four pound giving to a page ; all the money in’s purse, I wot well. 

[Exeunt. 

Sea. ; Death ! colonel, I knew you were over-shot. 

Pe. : Sure I think now, indeed. Captain Seagull, wc were something over-shot. 

Enter Quicksilver. 

What ! my sweet Frank Quicksilver ! dost thou sm-vive to rejoice me ? But 
what ! nobody at thy heels, Frank ? Ay me ! what is become of poor Mistress 
Security ? 

Qu. : ’Faith, gone quite from her name, as she is from her fame, I think ; I left 
her to the mercy of the water. 

Sea. : Let her go, let her go ! Let us go to our ship at Blackwall, and shift us, 

Pe. : Nay, by my troth, let our clothes rot upon us, and let us rot in them ; 
twenty to one our ship is attached by this time ! If we set her not under sail 
this last tide, I never looked for any other. Woe, woe is me ! what shall 
become of us ? The last money we could make, the greedy Thames has 
devoured ; and if our ship be attached, there is no hope can relieve us. 

Qu. : ’Sfoot ! knight, what an unknightly faintness transports thee ! Let our 
ship sink, and all the world that’s without us be taken from us, I hope I have 
some tricks in this brain of mine shall not let us perish. 

Sea. : Well said, Frank, i’faith. O, my nimble-spirited Quicksilver ! ’Fore 
God ! would thou hadst been our colonel 1 

Pe. : I like his spirit rarely ; but I see no means he has to support that spirit, 

Qu, : Go to, knight 1 I have more means than thou art aware of. I have not 
lived amongst goldsmiths and goldmakers all this while, but I have learned 
something worthy of my time with ’hem. And not to let thee stink where thou 
stand’st, knight, I’ll let thee know some of my skill presently. 

Sea. : Do, good Frank, I beseech thee. 

Qu. : I will blanch copper so cunningly that it shall endure all proofs but the 
test : it shall endure malleatlon, it shall have the ponderosity of Luna, and 
the tenacity of Luna — by no means friable. 

Pe. : ’Slight ! where learn’st thou these terms, trow ? 

Qu. : Tush, knight ! the terms of this art every ignorant quack-salver is perfect 
in ; but I’ll tell you how yourself shall blanch copper thus cunningly. Take 
arsenic, otherwise called realga (which indeed is plain ratsbane) ; sublime 
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'hem three or four tiitiesj then take the sublimate of this realga, and put ’hem 
into a glass, into diymia, and let them have a convenient decoction natural, 
four-and-twenty hours, and he will become perfectly fixed ; then take this 
fixed powder, and project him upon well-purged copper, et habebis magisterium. 

Am. : Excellent, Frank, let us hug thee ! 

Qu. ; Nay, this I will do besides. I’ll take you off twelvepence from every 
angel, with a kind of aqua-fortis, and never deface any part of the image. 

Pe, ; But then it will want weight ? 

Qu. ; You shall restore that thus ; Take your sal achime prepared, and your 
distilled urine, and let your angels lie in it but four-and-twenty hours, and 
they shall have their perfect weight again. Come on, now ; I hold this is 
enough to put some spirit into the livers of you ; I’ll infuse more another time. 
We have saluted the proud air long enough with our bare sconce.s. Now will 
I have you to a wench’s house of mine at London, there make shift to shift 
us, and after, take such fortunes as the stars shall assign us. 

Am. ; Notable Frank, we will ever adore thee ! {Exeunt. 

Enter Drawer, with Winnifrid new-attired. 

Wt. : Now, sweet friend, you have brought me near enough your tavern, 
which I desired 1 might with some colour he seen near, inquiring for my 
husband, who, I must tell you, stole thither the last night with my wet gown 
we have left at your friend’s, which, to continue your former honest kindnciis, 
let me pray you to keep close from the knowledge of any ; and so, with all 
vow of your requital, let me now entreat you to leave me to my woman’s 
wit and fortune. 

Dr. ; All shall be done you desire ; and so all the fortune you can wish for 
attend you. [Exit Drawer, 

Enter Security. 

Sec. ; I will once more to this unhappy tavern before I shift one rag ofme more j 
that I may there know what is left behind, and what news of their passengers, 
I have bought me a hat and band with the little money I had about me, and 
made the streets a little leave staring at my night-cap, 

\Vi. ; O, my dear husband ! where have you been to-night ? All night abroad at 
taverns ! Rob me of my garments ! and fare as one run away from me ! 
Alaa ! is this seemly for a man of your credit, of your age, and affection to 
your wife ? 

Sec. ; W'hat should I say ?— how miraculously sorts this I — was not I at home, 
and called thee last night ? 

Wi. ; Yes, sir, the harmless sleep you broke ; and my answer to you would have 
witnessed it, if you had had the patience to have stayed and answered me ; 
but your so sudden retreat made me imagine you were gone to Master 
Bramble’s, and so rested patient and hopeful of your coming again, till this 
your unbelievcd absence brought me abroad with no less than wonder, to 
seek you where the false knight had carried you. 

Sec. : Villain and monster that I was! how have I abused thee ! I was suddenly 
gone indeed ; for my sudden jealousy transferred me. I will say no more but 
this ; Dear wife, I suspected thee. 

Wi. ; Did you suspect me ? 

Sec. : Talk not of it, I beseech thee ; I am ashamed to imagine it. I will home, 
I will home ; and every morning on my knees ask thee heartily forgiveness. 

{Exeunt. 

Sirr. ; Now will I descend my honourable prospect ; the farthest seeing sea- 
mark of the world ; no mars'el, then, if I could see two miles about me, I 
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hope the red tempest’s anger be now over-blown, which sure, I think 
Heaven sent as a punishment for profaning holy Saint Luke’s memory with 
so ridiculous a custom. Thou dishonest satire ! fiivewell to honest married 
men, farewell to all sorts and degrees of thee ! Farewell thou horn of hunger, 
that call’st th’ inns a court to their manger ! Farewell, thou horn of abund- 
ance, that adornest the headsmen of the common-wealth ! Farewell, thou 
horn of direction, that is the city lanthorn ! Farewell, thou horn of pleasure, 
the ensign of the huntsman ! Farewell, thou horn of destiny, th’ ensign of 
the married man ! Farewell, thou horn tree, that bcarcst nothing but stone- 
fruit ! [Exit. 

SCENE II 

Enter Touchstone, 

To. : Ha, sirrah ! thinks my knight adventurer we can no point of our compass ? 
Do we not know north-north-east, north-east-and-by-enst, cast-and-by- 
north ? nor plain eastward ? Ha ! have we never heard of Virginia ? nor the 
Gavallaria ? nor the Golonoria ? Gan we discover no discoveries ? Well, mine 
errant Sir Flash, and my runagate Quicksilver, you may drink drunk, crack 
cans, hurl away a brown dozen of Monmouth caps or so, in sea ceremony to 
your bon voyage ; but for reaching any coast, save the coast of Kent or Essex, 
with this tide, or with this fleet. I’ll be your warrant for a Gravesend toast. 
There’s that gone afore will stay your admiral and vice-admiral and rear- 
admiral, were they all (as they are) but one pinnace, and under sail, as well 
as a Remora, doubt it not ; and from this sconce, without either powder or 
shot. Work upon that now. Nay, and you’ll show tricks, we’ll vie with you a 
little. My daughter, his lady, was sent eastward by land, to a castle of his, 
i’ the air (in what region I know not), and, as I hear, was glad to take up her 
lodging in her coach, she and her two waiting-women, her maid, and her 
mother, like three snails in a shell, and the coachman a-top on ’hem, I think. 
Since they have all found the way back again by Weeping Cross ; but I’ll 
not see ’hem. And for two on ’hem, madam and her malkin, they are like 
to bite o’ the bridle for William, as the poor horses have done all this while 
that hurried ’hem, or else go graze o’ the common. So should my Dame 
Touchstone too ; but she has been my cross these thirty years, and I’ll now 
keep her to fright away .sprites, i’faith. I wonder I hear no news of my son 
Golding. He was sent for to the Guildhall this morning betimes, and I marvel 
at the matter ; if I had not laid up comfort and hope in him, I should grow 
desperate of all. See ! he is come i’ my thought. How now, son? What news 
at the Court of Aldermen ? 

Enter Golding. 

Go. ; Troth, sir, an accident somewhat strange, else it hath little in it worth 
the reporting. 

To. : What? it is not borrowing of money, then? 

Go. : No, sir ; it hath pleased the worshipful commoners of the city to take me 
one i’ their number at presentation of the inquest 

To. : Ha ! 

Go. : And the alderman of the ward wherein I dwell to appoint me his deputy — 

To. : How ? 

Go. : In which place I have had an oath ministered me, since I went. 

To. ; Now, my dear and happy son, let me kiss thy new worship, and a little 
boast mine own happiness in thee. What a fortune was it (or rather my 
judgment, indeed) for me, first to see tliat in his disposition which a whole 
city so conspires to second ! Ta’en into the livery of his company the first 
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day of his freedom ! Now (not a week married) chosen commoner and 
alderman’s deputy in a day ! Note but the reward of a thrifty course. The 
wonder of his time ! Well, I will honour Master Alderman for this act (as 
becomes me), and shall think the better of the Common Council’s wisdom 
and worship while I live, for thus meeting, or but coming after me, in the 
opinion of his desert. Forward, my sufRcient son ! and as this is the first, so 
esteem it the least step to that high and prime honour that expects thee. 

Go. : Sir, as I was not ambitious of this, so I covet no higher place ; it hath 
dignity enough, if it will but save me from contempt ; and I had rather my 
bearing in this or any other office should add worth to it, than the place give 
the least opinion to me. 

To. : Excellently spoken ! This modest answer of thine blushes, as if it said, I 
will wear scarlet shortly. Worshipful son ! I cannot contain myself, I must tell 
thee ; I hope to see thee one o’ the monuments of, our city, and reckoned 
among her worthies to be remembered the same day with the Lady Ramsey 
and grave Gresham, when the famous fable of Whittington and his puss 
shall be forgotten, and thou and thy acts become the posies for hospitals ; when 
thy name shall be written upon conduits, and thy deeds played i’ thy 
lifetime by the best companies of actors, and be called their get-penny. This 
I divine. This 1 prophesy. 

Go. : Sir, engage not your expectation farther than my abilities will answer ; 
I, that know mine own strength, fear ’hem ; and there is so seldom a loss in 
promising llie least, that commonly it brings with it a welcome deceit. I 
have other news for you, sir. 

To. : None more welcome, I am sure ? 

Go. : They have their degree of welcome, I dare affirm. The colonel and all his 
company, this morning putting forth drunk from Billingsgate, and like to 
have been cast away o’ this side o’Greenwich ; and (as I have intelligence by a 
false brother) are come dropping to town like so many masterless men, i’ 
their doublets and hose, without hat, or cloak, or any other 

To. : A miracle ! the justice of Heaven ! Where are they ? let’s go presently and 
lay for ’hem. 

Go. : I have done that already, sir, both by constables and otlier officers, who 
shall take ’hem at their old Anchor, and with less tumult or suspicion than 
if yourself werescenin’ t — and under colour of a great press that is now abroad 
and they shall here be brought afore me. 

To. ; Prudent and politic son ! Disgrace 'hem all that ever thou canst ; their 
ship I have already arre.stcd. How to my wish it falls out, that thou hast the 
place of a justice!- upon ’hem ! I am partly glad of the injury done to me, that 
thou mayst punish it. Be severe i’ thy place, like a new officer o’ the first 
quarter, unreflected. You hear how our lady is come back with her train, 
from the invisible castle ? 

Go, : No ; where is she ? 

To. : Within ; but I ha‘ not seen her yet, nor her mother, who now begins to 
■wish her daughter undubbed, they say, and that she had walked a foot-pace 
with her sister. Here they come ; stand back. 

Touchstone, Mistress Touchstone, Gertrude, Golding, Mildred, 

‘ Symdefie. 

God save your ladyship — save your good ladyship ! Your ladyship is welcome 
from your inchan ted castle, so are your beauteous retinue. I hear your knight 
errant is travelled on strange adventures. Surely, in my mind, your ladyship 
hath “ fished fair, and caught a frog,” as the saying is. 

Mist. T. ; Speak to yotir father, madam, and kneel down. 
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Ge. - Kneel ? I hope I am not brought so low yet ; though my knight be run 
away, and has sold my land, I am a lady still. 

T ^ ladyship says true, madam ; and it is litter and a greater decorum, 
that I should curtsey to you that are a knight’s wife, and a lady, than you be 
brought a your knees to me, who am a poor cuilion and your father, 

Ge. : Law ! — my father knows his duty. 

Mist T, ; O child ! 

To. : And therefore I do de.sire your ladyship, ray good Lady Flash, in all 
huntiiity, to depart my obscure cottage, and return in quest of your bright 
and most transparent castle, however presently concealed to mortal eyes. 
And as for one poor woman of your train here, I will take that order, she 
shall no longer be a charge unto you, nor help to .spend your ladyship ; .she 
shall stay at home with me, and not go abroad, nor put you to the pawning 
of an odd coach-horse or three wheels, but take part vdth the Touchstone. 
If wc lack, we will not complain to your ladyship. And so, good madam, with 
your damo.sel here, please you to let us sec your straight backs in I'quipage ; 
for truly here is no roost for such chickens as you are, or birds o’ your feather, 
if it like your ladyship, 

Ge. : Marry, fist o’ your kindness ! I thought as much. Come away, Syn, wc 
shall as soon get a fart from a dead man, as a farthing of courtesy here. 

Mi. ; O, good sister ! 

Ge. : Sister, sir — reverence ! Come away, I say, hunger drops out at hi.s nose. 

Go. : O, madam, “ Fair wards never hurt the tongue,” 

Ge. : How say you by that ? You come out with your gold ends now ! 

Mist. T. ; Stay, lady-dau^hter ; good husband 1 

To. ; Wife, no man love.s his fetters, be they made of gold. I list not ha’ my head 
fastened under my child’s girdle ; as she has brewed, so let her drink, a God’s 
name. She went vdtless to wedding, now she may go wisely a-begging. It’s but 
honeymoon yet with her ladyship ; she has coach-horses, apparel, jewels, yet 
left ; she needs care for no friends, nor take knowledge of father, mother, 
brother, sister, or anybody. When those are pawned or spent, perhaps we 
shall return into the list of her acquaintance. 

Ge. : I scorn it, i’faith. Come, Syn. [Fa-it Gertrude. 

Mist. T. : O madam, why do you provoke your father thus ? 

To. : Nay, nay ; e’en let pride go afore, shame wiU follow after, I warrant you. 
Come, why dost thou weep now? Thou art not the first good cow hast had 
an ill calf, I trust. Wliat’s the news with that fellow ? 

Enter Constable. 

Go. : Sir, the kmght and your man Quicksilver are without ; will you ha’ ’hem 
brought in ? 

To. : O, by any means. And, son, here’s a chair ; appear terrible imto ’hem on 
the first interview. Let them behold the melancholy of a magistrate, and taste 
the fury , of a citizen in office. 

Go. ; Why, sir, I can do nothing to ’hem, except you charge ’hem with some- 
what. 

To. : I will charge 'hem and recharge ’hem, rather than authority should wnnt 
foil to set it off. 

Go. : No, good sir, I will not. 

To. : Son, it is your place ; by any means 

Go. : Believe it, I will not, sir. 

Enter Knight, Petronel, Quicksilver, Constable, OFncERs. 

Pe. : How misfortune pursues us still in our misery ! 
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Qu. : Would it had been my fortune to have been trussed up at Wapping, 
rather than ever ha’ come here ! 

Pe. ; Or mine, to have famished in the island ! ' 

Qu. Mu.st Golding sit upon us ? 

Co. : You might carry an M. under your girdle to Master Deputy’s worship. 

Go. : What are those, Master Constable ? 

Co. : And’t please your worship, a couple of masterless men I pressed for the 
Low CounLrics, sir. ' 

Go. : Why do you not carry ’hem to Bridewell, according to your ordir, they 
may be shipped away ? 

Go. ; Aii’t please your worship, one of ’hem says he is a knight ; and we 
thought good to show him to your worship, for our discharge. 

Go. ; Which is he ? 

Co. : Tliis, sir. 

Go, : And what’s the other ? 

Co. ; A knight’.s fellow, sir, an’t please you. 

Go. : What ! a knight and his fellow thus accoutred ? Where are their hats and 
feathers, their rapiers and their cloaks ? 

Qu. ; O, they mock us. 

Co. ; Nay, truly, sir, they had cast both their feathers and hats too, before we 
see ’hem. Here’s all their furniture, an’t please you, that we found. They say 
knights are now to be known without feathers, like cockerels by their spurs, 
sir, 

Go. ; What are their names, say they ? 

To. : Very well this. He should not take knowledge of ’hem in his place, indeed. 

Co. : This is Sir Petronel Flash. 

To. ; How ! 

Co. ; And this, Francis Quicksilver. 

To. ; Is’t pos.sible ? I thought your worship had been gone for Virginia, sir ! 
you are welcome home, sir. Your worsliip has made a quick return, it seems, 
and no doubt a good voyage. Nay, pray you be covered, sir. How did your 
biscuit hold out, sir ? Methought I had seen this gentleman afore— good 
Master Quicksilver ! How a degree to the southward has changed you I 

Go. ; Do you know ’hem, father ? Forbear your offers a little, you shall be 
heard anon. 

To. : Yes, Master Deputy ; I had a small venture with them in the voyage — a 
thing called a son-in-law, or so. Officers, you may let ’hem stand alone, they 
will not run away ; I’ll give my word for them. A couple of very honest 
gentlemen. One of ’hem was my prentice, Master Quicksilver here ; and 
when he had two year to serve, kept his whore and his hunting nag, would 
play hi.s hundred pound at gresco, or primero, as familiarly (and all a’ my 
purse) as any bright piece of crimson on ’hem all ; had his changeable 
trunks of apparel standing at livery with his mare, his chest of perfumed 
linen, and his bathing-tubs, which when I told him of, why he 1 — he was a 
gentleman, and I a poor Cheapside groom. The remedy was, we must part. 
Since when, he hath had the g^t of gathering up some small parcels of mine, 
to the value of live-hundred pound, dispersed among my customers, to 
furnish this his Virginian venture ; wherein this knight was the chief, Sir 
Flash— one that married a daughter of mine, ladyfied her, turned two- 
thousand pounds' worth of good land of hers into cash within the first week, 
bought her a new gown and a coach ; sent her to seek her fortune by land, 
whilst himself prepared for his fortune by sea ; took in fresh flesh at Billings- 
gate, for his own diet, to serve him the whole voyage — the wife of a certain 
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usurer called Security, who hath been the broher for ’hem in all this business. 
Please, Master Deputy, work upon that now. 

Go. : If my worshipful father have ended. 

To. : I have, it shall please Master Deputy. 

Go. : Well then, under correction 

To. : Now, son, come over ’hem with some fine gird, as thus, “ Knight, you 
shall be encountered,” that is, had to the Counter ; or, “ Quicksilver, I will 
put you into a crucible,” or so. 

Go, : Sir Petronel Flash, I am sorry to see such flashes as these proceed from a 
gentleman of your quality and rank ; for mine own part, I could wish I 
could say I could not see them ; but such is the misery of magistrates and 
men in place, that they must not wink at offenders. Take him aside : I will 
hear you anon, sir. 

To. ; I like this well, yet ; there’s some grace i’ tlic knight left — he cries. 

Go. : Francis Quicksilver, would God thou hadst turned quacksalver, rather 
than run into these dissolute and lewd courses ! It is great pity ; thou art a 
proper young man, of an honest and clean face, somewhat near a good one ; 
God hath done his part in thee ; but thou hast made too much, and been too 
proud of that face, with the rest of thy body ; for mdintenance of which in 
neat and garish attire, cnly to be looked upon by some light housewives, 
thou hast prodigally consumed much of thy master’s estate ; and being by 
him gently^ admonished at several times, hast returned thyself haughty and 
rebellious in thine answers, thundering out uncivil comparisons, requiting 
all his kindness with a coarse and harsh behaviour ; never returning thanks 
for any one benefit, but receiving all as if they had been debts to thee, and 
no courtesies. I must tell thee, Francis, these are manifest signs of an ill- 
nature ; and God doth often punish such pride and outremdance with scorn 
and infamy, which is the worst of misfortune. My worshipful father, what do 
you please to charge them withal ? From the press I will free ’hem, Master 
Constable. 

Co. : Then I’ll leave your worship, sir. 

Go. : No, you may stay ; there will be other matters against ’hem. 

To. : Sir, I do charge this gallant. Master Quicksilver, on suspicion of felony 
and lire knight as being accessary in the receipt of my goods. 

Qu. : O God, sir ! 

To. ; Hold thy peace, impudent varlet, hold thy peace ! With what forehead or 
face dost thou offer to chop logic with me, having run such a race of riot as 
thou hast done ? Does not the sight of this worshipful man’s fortune and 
temper confound thee, that was thy younger fellow in household, and now 
come to have the place of a judge upon thee ? Dost not observe tliis ? Which 
of all thy gallants and gamesters, thy swearers and thy swaggerers, will come 
now to moan thy misfortune, or pity thy penury ? They’ll look out at a 
window, as thou ridest in triumph to Tyburn, and cry, “ Yonder goes 
honest Frank, mad Quicksilver 1 ” “ He was a free boon companion, when 
he had money,” says one ; “ Hang him, fool ! ” says another ; “ he could 
not keep it when he had it ! ” “A pox o’th’ cullion, his master,” says a 
third, “ he has brought him to this ” ; when their pox of pleasure, and their 
piles of perdition, would have been better bestowed upon thee, that hast 
ventured for ’hem with the best, and by the clue of thy knavery brought 
thyself weeping to the cart of calamity. 

Qu. : Worshipful master ! 

To. : Offer not to speak, crocodile ; I will not hear a sound come from thee. 
Thou hast learnt to whine at the play yonder. Master Deputy, pray you 
commit ’hem both to safe custody, till I be able farther to charge ’hem. 
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Qjj, : O me ! what an unfortunate thing am I ! 

Pe. : Will you not take Security, sir ? 

To. ; Yes, marry, will I, Sir Flash, if 1 can find him, and charge him as deep as 
the best on you. He has been the plotter of all this ; he is your enginer, I 
hear. Master Deputy, you’ll dispose of these. In the meantime, I’ll to my lord 
mayor, and get his warrant to seize that serpent Security into my hands, and 
seal up both house and goods to the king’s use or my satisfaction. 

Go. ; Officers, take ’hem to the Counter. 

Qjj., Pe. ; O God ! 

To. : Nay, on, on ! you see the issue of your sloth. Of sloth cometh pleasure, of 
pleasure comcth riot, of riot comes whorii^, of whoring comes spending, of 
spending comes want, of want comes theft, of theft comes hanging ; and 
there is my Quicksilver fixed. [Exeunt. 


ACT V 

SCENE I 

Enter Gertrude and Syndefie. 

Ge. ; Ah, Syn 1 hast thou ever read i’the chronicle of any lady, and her waiting 
woman driven to that extremity that we are, Syn ? 

Sy. : Not I, truly, madam ; and if I had, it were but cold comfort should come 
out of books now. 

Ge. : Why, good faith, Syn, I could dine with a lamentable story, now. 0 hone, 
hone, 0 no nera ! &c. Canst thou tell n’er a one, Syn ? 

Sy. ; None but mine own, madam, which is lamentable enough : first to be stolen 
from my friends, which were worshipful and of good accompt, by a prentice, 
in the habit and disguise of a gentleman, and here brought up to London, 
and promised marriage, and now likely to be forsaken, for he is in possibility 
to be hanged ! 

Ge. : Nay, weep not, good Syn ; my Petronel is in as good possibility as he. 
Thy miseries are nothing to mine, Syn ; I was more than promised marriage, 
Syn ; I had it, Syn ; and was made a lady ; and by a knight, Syn ; which is 
now as good as no knight, Syn. And I was born in London, which is more 
than brought up, Syn ; and already forsaken, which is past likelihood, Syn ; 
and instead of land i’ the country, all my knight’s living lies i’ the counter, 
Syn ; there’s his castle now ! 

Sy. : Which he cannot be forced out of, madam. 

Ge. : Yes, if he would live hungry a week or two. “Hunger,” they say, " breaks 
stone wails.” But he is e’en well enough served, Syn, that so soon as ever he 
had got my hand to the sale of my inheritance, run away from me, and I 
had been his punk, God blciis us ! Would the knight o’ the sun, or Pahnerin 
of England, have used their ladies so, Syn ? or Sir Lancelot ? or Kr Tristram ? 

Sy. : I do not know, madam. 

Ge. t Then thou knowest nothing, Syn. Thou art a fool, Syn. The knighthood 
nowadays are nothing like the knighthood of old time. They rid a-horse- 
back ; ours go a-foot. They ’were attended by their squires ; ours by their 
lackeys. They went buckled in their armoiu- ; ows muffled in their cloaks. 
They travelled wildernesses and deserts ; ours dare scarce walk the streets. 
They were still pressed to engage their honour ; ours still ready to pawn their 
clothes. They would gallop on at sight of a monster ; ours run away at sight 
of a sergeant. They would help poor ladies ; ours make poor ladies. 

Sy. : Ay, madam, they were knights of the Round Table at Winchester, that 
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sought adventures ; but these of the Square Table at ordinaries, that sit at 
hazard, 

Ge. : Try, Syn, let him vanish. And tell me, what shall wc pawn next ? 

Sv. : Ay, marry, madam, a timely consideration ; for our hostess (profane 
woman !) has sworn by bread and salt, she will not trust us another meal. 

Ge. ; Let it stink in her hand then. I’ll not be beholding to her. Let me see, my 
jewels be gone, and iny gowns, and my red velvet petticoat that I was married 
in, and my wedding silk stockings, and all thy best apparel, poor Syn ! 
Good faith, rather than thou shouldest pawn a rag more, I’d lay my lady- 
ship in lavender — if I knew where. 

Sy. ; Alas, madam, your ladyship ! 

Ge. ; Ay, — why ? — you do not scorn my ladyship, though it is in a waistcoat ? 
God’s my life ! you are a peat indeed ! Do I offer to mortgage my lady.ship 
for you and for your avail, and do you turn the lip and the alas to my lady- 
ship ? 

Sy. : No, madam ; but I make question who will lend anything upon it ? 

Ge. : Who ? — marry, enow, 1 v^arrant you, if you'll seek ’hetn out. I’m sure 
I remember the time when I would ha’ given one thousand pounds (if I 
had had it) to have been a lady ; and I hope I was not bred and born with 
that appetite alone : some other gentle-born o’ the city have the same longing, 
1 trust. And for my part, I would afford ’hem a penn’orth ; my ladyship 
is little the worse for the wearing, and yet I would bale a good deal of the 
sum. I would lend it (let me see) for forty pound in hand, Syn, that would 
apparel us ; and ten pound a year, that would keep me .and you, Syn (with 
our needles) ; and we should never need to be beholding to our scurvy 
parents. Good Lord ! that there are no fairies nowadays, Syn ! 

Sy. : Wlty, madam ? 

Ge. : To do miracles, and bring ladies money. Sure, if we lay in a cleanly 
house, they would haunt it, Syn. I’ll try. I’ll sweep the chamber soon at 
night, and set a dish of water o’ the hearth. A fairy may come, and bring a 
pearl or a diamond. We do not know, Syn. Or, there may be a pot of gold 
hid o’ the backside, if we had tools to dig for’t ? Why may not we two rise 
early i’ the morning, Syn, afore anybody is up, and find a jewel i’ the streets 
worth a hundred pound ? May not some great court-lady, as she comes from 
revels at midnight, look out of her coach as ’tis running, and lose such a 
jewel, and we find it ? Ha ? 

Sy. ; They are pretty waking dreams, these. 

Ge. : Or may not some old usurer be drunk overnight, with a bag of money, 
and leave it behind him on a stall ? For God’s sake, Syn, let’s rise to-morrow 
by break of day, and see. I protest, law, if I had as much money as an aider- 
man, I would scatter some on’t i’th’ streets for poor ladies to find, when their 
knights were laid up. And, now I remember my song 0 ’ the Golden Shower, 
why may not I have such a fortune ? I’ll sing it, and try what luck I shall 
have after it. 

“ Fond fables tell of old. 

How Jove in Danae’s lap 
Fell in a shower of gold. 

By which she caught a clap ; 

O had it been my hap , 

(How ere tire blow doth threaten). 

So well I like tlie play, 

That 1 could wish all day 
And night to be so beaten.” 
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Enter Mistress Touchstone. 

0 here’s my niolher ! good luck, I hope. 

Ha’ you brought any money, mother ? 

Pray you, mother, your blessing. Nay, sweet mother, do not weep. 

Mist. T. : God bles.s you ! I would I were in my grave ! 

Ge. : Nay, dear mother, can you steal no more money from my father ? Dry 
your eyes, and comfort me. Alas ! it is my knight’s fault, and not mine, that 

1 am in a wai,stcoat, and attired thus simply. 

Mist. T. : Simply, ’ds better than thou descrvest. Never whimper for the 
matter. “ Thou shouldst have looked before thou hadst leapt.” Thou wert 
afire to be a lady, and now your ladyship and you may both blow at the 
coal, for aught I know, “ Self do, self have.” “ The hasty person never wants 
woe,” they say. 

Ge. : Nay, then, mother, you should ha’ looked to it. A body would thinlt you 
were the older ; I did but my kind, I. He was a knight, and I was fit to be a 
lady. ’Tis not lack of liking, but lack ofliving, that severs us. And you talk like 
yourself and a cittiner in this, i’faith. You show what husband you come on, 
I wis. You smell the Touchstone — ^he that will do more for his daughter that 
he has married a scurvy gold-end man and his prentice, than he will for his 
t’other daughter, that has wedded a knight and his customer. By this light, 
I think he is not my legitimate father. 

Sv. ; O, good madam, do not take up your mother so ! 

Mist. T. : Nay, nay, let her e’en alone. Let her ladyship grieve me still, with 
her bitter taunts and terms. I have not dole enough to see her in this miser- 
able case, I — without her velvet gowns, without ribands, without jewels. 
French-wires, or cheat-bread, or quails, or a little dog, or a gentleman-usher, 
or anything, indeed, that’s fit for a lady 

Sy. : Except her tongue. 

Mist. T. : And I not able to relieve her, neither, being kept so short by my 
husband. Well, God knows my heart ; I did little think that ever she should 
have had need of her sister Golding. 

Ge. : Why, mother, I ha’ not yet. Alas ! good mother, be not intoxicate for me ; 
I am well enough ; I would not change husbands with my sister, I. “ The 
leg of a lark Is better than the body of a kite.” 

Mist. T. ; I know that : but 

Ge. : What, sweet mother, what ? 

Mist. T. : It’s but ill food when nothing’s left but the claw. 

Ge. : That’s true, mother. Ay me ! 

Mist. T. : Nay, sweet lady-bird, sigh not. Child, madam — ^why do you weep 
thus ? Be of good cheer ; I shall die if you cry, and mar your complexion thus. 

Ge. ; Alas, mother, what should I do ? 

Mist. T. : Go to thy sister’s, child ; she’ll be proud thy ladyship will come under 
her roof. She’ll win thy father to release thy knight, and redeem thy gowns, 
and thy coach, and thy horses, and set thee up again. 

Ge. : But will she get him to set my knight up too ? 

Mist. T. : That she will, or anything else thou’lt ask her. 

Ge. : I will begin to love her if I thought she would do this. 

Mist. T. : Try her, good chuck, I warrant thee. 

Ge. : Dost thou think she’ll do’t ? 

Sy. : Ay, mkdam, and be glad you will receive it. 

Mist. T. ; That’s a good maiden ; she tells you true. Come, I’ll take order for 
your debts i’ the ale-house. 

Ge. : Go, Syii, and pray for thy Frank, as I will for my Pet. 
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SCENE II 

Enter Touchstone, Golding, Wole. 

To. : I will receive no letters. Master Wolf ; you shall pardon me. 

Go. ; Good father, let me entreat you. 

To. : Son Golding, I will not be tempted ; I find mine own easy nature, and 
I know not what a well-penned subtle letter may work upon it ; there may 
be tricks, packing, do you see ? Return with your packet, sir. 

Wo. ; Believe it, sir, you need fear no packing here ; these arc but letters of 
submission all. 

To. ; Sir, I do look for no submission. I will bear myself in this like blind Justice. 
Work upon that now. When the .sessions come they .shall hear from me. 

Go. : From whom come your letters, Master Wolf? 

Wo. : And’t please you, sir, one from Sir Pctronel, another from Francis 
Qiiicksilver, and a third from old Security, who is almost mad in prison. 
There are two to your worship ; one from Master Francis, sir, another from 
the knight. 

To. : I do wonder. Master Wolf, why you should travail thus, in a business so 
contrary to kind, or the nature o’ your place : that you, being the keeper of a 
prison, should labour the release of your prisoners ; whereas, methinks, it 
were far more natural and kindly in you to be ranging about for more, and 
not let these ’scape you have already under the tooth. But they say you Wolves, 
when you ha’ sucked the blood, once that they are dry, you ha’ done. • 

Wo. ; Sir, your worship may descant as you please o’ my name ; but I protest I 
was never so mortified with any men’s discourse or behaviour in prison ; yet 
I have had of all sorts of men 1’ the kingdom under my keys ; and almost of 
all religions i’ the land, as Papist, Protestant, Puritan, Brownist, Anabaptist, 
Millenary, Family-o’-Love, Jew, Turk, Infidel, Atheist, Good-Fellow, &c. 

Go. ; And which of all these, tliinks Master Wolf, was the best religion ? 

Wo. : Troth, Master Deputy, they that pay fees best ; we never examine their 
conscience farther. 

Go. : I believe you, Master Wolf. Good faith, sir, here’s a great deal of humility 
i’ these letters. 

Wo. : Humility, sir ? Ay, were your worship an eye-witness of.it you would say 
so. The knight will i’ the Knight’s Ward, do what we can, sir ; and Master 
Quicksilver would be i’ the hole if we would let him. I never knew or saw 
prisoners more penitent, or more devout. They will sit you up all night 
singing of psalms and edifying the whole prison ; only Security sings a note 
too high sometimes, because he lies i’ the twopenny ward, far off, and cannot 
take his tune. The neighbours cannot rest for him, but come every morning 
to ask what godly prisoners we have. 

To, ; Which on ’hem is’t is so devout — the knight or the t’other ? 

Wo. ; Both, sir ; but the young man especially. I never heard his like. He has 
cut his hair too. Fie is so weU given, and has such good gifts, he can tell you 
almost all the stories of the Book of Martyrs, and speak you all the Sick Man’s 
Salve without hook. 

To. : Ay, if he had had grace — ^he was brought up where it grow, 1 wis. On, 
Master Wolf. 

Wo. : And he has converted one Fangs, a sergeant, a fellow could neither write 
nor read ; he was called the Bandog o’ the Counter ; and he has brought him 
already to pare his nails and say his prayers ; and ’tis hoped he will sell his 
place shortly, and become an intelligencer. 
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To. : No wore ; I am coining already. If I should give any farther care I were 
taken. Adieu, good Master Wolf. Son, I do feel mine own weaknesses ; do 
not importune me. Pity is a rheum that I am subject to ; but I will resist it. 
Master Wolf, “ Pish is cast away that is cast in dry pools.” Tell hypocrisy it 
will not do ; 1 have touched and tried too often ; I am yet proof, and I will 
remain so ; when the sessions come they shall hear from me. In the meantime, 
to all suits, to all entreaties, to all letters, to all tricks, I will be deaf as an 
adder, and blind as a beetle, lay mine ear to the ground, and lock mine eyes 
i’ my hand, against all temptations. [Eait. 

Go. : You see. Master Wolf, how inexorable he is. There is no hope to recover 
him. Pray you commend me to my brother knight, and to my fellow Francis ; 
present ’hem with this small token of my love ; tell ’hem, I wish I could do 
’hem any worthier office ; but in this, ’tis desperate : yet I will not fail to try 
the uttermost of iny powerfor ’hem. And, sir, as far as I have any credit with 
you, pray you let ’hern want nothing ; though I am not ambitious they 
should know so much. 

Wo. ; Sir, both your actions and words speak you to be a true gentleman. 
They shall know only what is fit, and no more. [Exeunt. 

SCENE iti 

Hoidfast, Bramble, Seodrity. 

Ho. : Who would you speak with, sir? 

Br, : I would speak with one Security, that is prisoner here. 

Ho.‘ : Y’ are welcome, sir. Stay there. I’ll call him to you. Master Security ! 
Seg. : Who calls ? 

Ho. : Here’s a gentleman would speak with you. 

Sec. : What is he ? Is’t one that grafts my forehead now I am in prison, and 
comes to see how the horns shoot up and prosper ? 

Ho. : You must pardon him, sir ; the old man Is a little crazed with his im- 
prisonment. 

Sec. ■. What say you to me, sir ? Look you here, my learned counsel, Master 
Bramble ! cry you mercy, sir ! When saw you my wife ? 

Be. : She is now at my house, sir ; and desired me that I would come to visit 
you, and inquire of you your case, that we might work some means to get you 
forth. 

Sec. : My case. Master Bramble, is stone walls and iron grates ; you see it, this 
is the weakest part on’t. And for getting me forth, no means but hang myself, 
and so to be carried forth, from which they have here boimd me in intolerable 
bands. 

Br. : Why, but what is’t you are in for, sir ? 

Sec. : For my sins, for my sins, sir, whereof marriage is the greatest. O, had 
I never married, I had never known this purgatory, to which hell is a kind of 
cool bath in respect ; my wife’s confederacy, sir, with old Touchstone, that 
she might keep her jubilee and the feast of her new moon. Do you under- 
stand me, sir ? 

Enter CiuicKstLVER. 

Qu, : Good sir, go in and talk with him. The light does him harm, and his 
example will be hurtful to the weak prisoners. Fie ! father Security, that you’ll 
be still so profane ! Will nothing humble you ? 

Enter two Pkisoners, wilA a Friend. 

Fr. : What’s he ? 

1 ST Pr. : O, he is a rare young man ! Do you not know him ? 
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Fr. ; Not I. I never saw him, I can remember. 

2ND Pr. ; Why, it is he that was the gallant prentice of London— Master 
Touchstone’s man. 

Fr. ; Who ? — Quicksilver ? 

1ST. Pft. : Ay, this is he. 

Fr. : Is this he ? They say he has been a gallant indeed. 

1ST Pk. : O, the royallcst fellow that ever was bred up i’ the city ! He would 
play you his thousand pound a-night at dice ; keep Icnights’ and lords’ 
company ; go with tliem to bawdy-hoiisc.s ; had his six men in a livery ; kept 
a .stable of huntirig-horse.s, and his wench in her velvet gown and her cloth 
of silver. Here’s one knight with him here in prison. 

Fr. : And how miserably he h changed ! 

1ST Pr. ; O, that’s voluntary in him : he gave away all his rich clothes as soon 
as ever he came in here among the prisoners ; and will eat 0’ the basket, 
for humility. 

Fr. : Why will he do so ? 

1ST Pr. : Ala.s, he has no hope of life I He mortifies himself. He does but linger 
on till the sessions. 

2MD Pr. ; O, he has penned the best thing, that he calls his Repentance or his Last 
Farewell, that ever you heard. He is a pretty poet ; and for prose — you would 
wonder how many prisoners he has helped out, with penning petitions for 
’hem, and not take a penny. Look ! this is the knight in the rug gown. Stand 
by, 

Enlsr Petronci-, Bramble, Quicksilver, Wole. 

Br. : Sir, for Security’s case, I have told him. Say he should be condemned to he 
carted or whipt for a bawd, or so, why, I’ll lay an execution on him o’ two 
hundred pound ; let him acknowledge a judgment, he shall do it in half an 
hour j they shall not all fetch him out without paying the e.xecution 0’ my 
word, 

Pe. : But can we not be bailed, Master Bramble ? 

Br. : Hardly ; there are none of the judges in town, else you should remove 
yourself (in spite of him) with a habeas corpus. But if you have a friend to 
deliver your tale sensibly to some Justice o’ the town, that he may have feeling 
of it (do you see), you may be bailed ; for as I understand the case, ’tis only 
done in terrmem ; and you shall have an action of false imprisonment against 
him when you come out, and perhaps a thousand pound costs. 

Enter Master Wolf. 

Qu. : How now, Master Wolf? — what news ? — ^what return ? 

Wo. ; ’Faith, bad all ; yonder will be no letters received. He says the sessions 
shall determine it. Only, Ma.ster Deputy Golding commends him to you, and 
with this token wishes he could do you other good. 

Qu. : I thank him. Good Master Bramble, trouble our quiet no more ; do not 
molest us in prison thus, with your winding devices ; pray you depart. For 
my part, I commit my cause to Him that can succour me ; let God work His 
will. Master Wolf, I pray you let this be distributed among the prisoners, 
and desire ’hem to pray for us. 

Wo. ; It shall be done, Master Francis. 

1 ST Pr. : An excellent temper ! 

2ND Pr. ; Now God send him good luck ! [Exeunt. 

Pe. : But what said ray father-in-law. Master Wolf? 

Enter Holdfast. 

Ho. ; Here’s one would speak with you, sir. 
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Wo. I’ll tell you anon, Sir Petronel ; who is’t ? 

Ho. A gentleman, sir, that will not be seen. 

Enter Golding. 

Wo. Where is he ? Master Deputy ! your worship is welcome 

Go. Peace ! 

Wo. Away, sirrah ! 

Go. Good faith, Master Wolf, the estate of these gentlemen, for whom you 
were so late and wilting a suitor, doth much affect me ; and because I am 
desirous to do them some fair office, and find there is no means to mate my 
father relent so likely as to bring him to be a spectator of their miseries, I 
have ventured on a device, which is, to make myself your prisoner : 
entreating you will presently go report it to my father, and ({feigning an action 
at suit of some third person) pray him by this token, that he will presently, 
and with all secrecy, come hither for my bail ; which train, if any, I know 
will bring him abroad; and then, having him here, I doubt not but we shall 
be all fortunate in the event. 

Wo. : .fiir, I will put on my best speed to effect it. Please you come in. 

Go. : Yes ; and let me rest concealed, I pray you. 

Wo. ; .Sec here a benefit truly done, when it is done timely, freely, and to no 
ambition. [Exit. 

SCENE IV 

EnU\ Touchstone, Wife, Daughters, Syndefie, Winnifrid. 

To. : I will sail by you, and not hear you, like the wise Ulysses. 

Ml, ; Dear father ! 

Mist. T. : Husband ! 

Ge. ; Father ! 

Wi. and Sv. ; Master Touchstone ! 

To. : Away', sirens, I will immure myself against your cries, and lock myself 
up to your lamentations. 

Mist. T. : Gentle husband, hear me ! 

Ge. : Father, it is I, father ; my Lady Flash. My sister and I am friends. 

Ml. ; Good father ! 

Wi. ; Be not hardened, good Master Touchstone ! 

Sy. ; I pray you, sir, be merciful I 

To. : I am deaf ; I do not hear you ; I have stopped mine ears with shoemakers’ 
wax, and drunk Lethe and mandragora to forget you. All you speak to me I 
commit to the air. 

Enter Wolf. 

Mi. ; How now. Master Wolf? 

Wo, : Where’s Master Touchstone ? I must speak with him presently ; I have 
lost my breath for haste. 

Mi. ; What’s the matter, sir ? Pray all be well ! 

Wo. : Master Deputy Golding is arrested upon an execution, and desires him 
presently to come to him, forthwith. 

Mi, : Ay me ! do you hear, father ? 

To. ; Tricks, tricks, confederacy, tricks ! I have ’hem in my nose — I scent 
’hem ! 

Wo, : Who’s that ? Master Touchstone ? 

Mist. T. : Why, is it Master Wolf himself, husband. 

Mi. : Father ! 

To. : I am deaf still, I say. I will neither yield to the song of the siren nor the 
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voice of the hyena, tlie tears of the crocodile nor the liowling 0’ the Wolf. 
Avoid my habitation, monsters ! 

Wo. : Why, you are not mad, .sir ? I pray you look forth, and see the token I 
have brought you, sir. 

To. : Ha ! what token is it ? 

Wo. ; Do you know it, sir ? 

To. : My son Golding’s ring ! Are you in earnest. Master Wolf ? 

Wo. : Ay, by my faith, sir. He is in prison, and required me to use all speed 
and secrecy to you. 

To. : My cloak, there (pray you be patient). I am plagued for my austerity. 
My cloak ! At whose suit. Master Wolf? 

Wo. ; I’ll tell you as we go, sir. [£;rd!!i>i(. 

Enter Friend, Prisoners. 

Fr. ; Why, but is his offence such as he cannot hope of life ? 

1ST Pr. : Troth, it should seem so ; and ’tis great pity, for he is exceeding 
penitent. 

Fr. ; They say he is charged but on suspicion of felony yet. 

2ND Pr. ; Ay, but his master is a shrewd fellow ; lie'll prove great matter 
against him. 

Fr. ; I’d as lieve as anything I could see Iris Faiewell. 

tsT Pr. ; O, ’tis rarely written ; why, Toby may get him to stag it to you ; he’s 
not curious to anybody. 

2ND Pr. : O no I He would that all the world should take knowledge of his 
repentance, and thinks he merits iu’t the more shame he suffers, 

1ST Pr. : Pray thee, try what thou canst do. 

2ND Pr. ; I warrant you he will not deny it, if he be not hoarse with the often 
repeating of it. 

ibT Pr. ; You never saw a more courteous creature than he is, and the knight 
too : the poorest prisoner of the house may command ’hem. You shall hear 
a thing admirably penned. 

Fr, ; Is the knight any scholar too ? 

1ST Pr. t'No, but he tvill speak very well, and discourse admirably of running 
horses and White-Friars, and against bawds ; and of cocks ; and talk as loud 
as a hunter, but is none. 

Enter Wolf and Touchstone. 

Wo. ; Please you, stay here ; I’ll call his worship down to you. 

1ST Pb. : See, he has brought him, and the knight too ; salute him, I pray. Sir, 
this gentleman, upon our report, is very desirous to hear some piece of your 
Repentance, 

Enter Quicksilver, Petronel, &c. 

Qu. : Sir, with all my heart ; and, as I told Master Toby, I shall be glad to 
have any man a witness of it. And the more openly I profess it, I hope it will 
appear the heartier, and the more unfeigned. 

To. ; Who is this ? — my man Francis, and my son-in-law ? 

Qu. : Sir, it is all the testimony I shall leave behind me to the world, and my 
roaster that I have so offended. 

Fr. : Good, .sir 1 

Qu. : I writ it when my spirits were oppressed. 

Pe. : Ay, I’ll be sworn for you, Francis. 

Qu. : It is in imitation of Mannington’s, he that was hanged at Cambridge, 
that cut off the horse’s head at a blow. 

N 
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Fr. : So, sir ! 

Qu. : To the tune of “ I wail in woe, I plunge in pain,” 

Pe. : An excellent ditty it is, and worthy of a new tune. 

Qu. : In Cheapside, famous for gold and plate, 

Quicksilver I did dwell of late ; 

I had a master good and kind, 

That would have wrought me to his mind. 

He hade me still, Work upon that. 

But, alas ! I wrought I knew not what. 

He was a Touchstone black, but true. 

And told me still what would ensue ; 

Yet woe is me ! I would not learn ; 

I saw, alas ! but could not discern ! 

Fr. : Excellent, excellent well ! 

Go. : O let him alone ; he is taken already. 

Qu. : I ca.st my coat and cap away, 

I went in silks and satins gay ; 

False metal of good manners I 
Did daily coin unlawfully. 

I scorn’d my master, being dtunk ; 

I kept my gelding and my punk ; 

And with a knight, Sir Flash by name. 

Who now is sorry for the same. 

Pe. : I thanlt you, Francis. 

Qu. : I thought by sea to run away, 

But Thames and tempest did me stay. 

To. ; This cannot be feigned, sure. Heaven pardon my severity ! “ The ragged 
colt may prove a good horse.” 

Go. : How he listens, and is transported ! He has forgot me. 

Qu. ; Still “ Eastward-ho ” was all my word : 

But westward I had no regard. 

Nor never thought what would come after. 

As did, alas ! his youngest daughter. 

At last the black ox trod o’ my foot, 

And I saw then what 'long’d unto ’t ; 

Now cry I, “ Touchstone, touch me still. 

And make me current by thy skill.” 

To. : And I will do it, Francis. 

Wo. ; Stay him, Master Deputy ; now is the time ; we shall lose tlie song else. 
Fr. : I protest it is the best that ever I heard. 

Qu. : How like you it, gentlemen ? 

All : O admirable, sir ! 

Qu. ; This stanze now following, alludes to the story of Mannington, from 
whence I took my project for my invention. 

Fr. ; Pray you go on, sir. 

Qu. ; O Mannington, thy stories show. 

Thou cut’st a horse-head off at a blow ! 

But I confess, I have not the force 
For to cut off the head of a horse ; 

Yet I desire this grace to win, 

That I may cut off the horse-head of Sin, 

And leave his body in the dust 
Of sin’s highway and bogs of lust, 

Whereby I may take Virtue’s purse, 
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And live with her for better, for worse. 

Fit, : Admirable, sir, and excellently conceited ! 

Qu. : Alas, sir ! 

To. Son Golding and Master Wolf, I thank you : the deceit is welcome, 
especially from thee, whose charitable soul in this hath shown a high point 
of wisdom and honesty. Listen, I am ravished with his repentance, and could 
stand here a whole prenticeship to hear him. 

Fr. : Forth, good sir. 

Qp. : This is the last, and the Faiewell. 

Farewell, Cheapside, farewell, sweet trade 
Of Goldsmiths all, that never shall fade ; 

Farewell, dear fellow prentices all, 

And be you warned by my fall : 

Shun usurers, bawds, and dice, and drabs. 

Avoid them as you would French scabs. 

Seek not to go beyond your tether, 

But cut your thongs unto your leather ; 

So shall you thrive by little and little, 

’Scape Tyburn Counters, and the Spital ! 

To. : And 'scape them shalt thou, my penitent and dear Francis ! 

Qu. : Master ! 

Pc. : Father ! 

To. ; I can no longer forbear to do your humility right. Arise, and let me 
honour your repentance with the hearty and joyful embraces of a father and 
friend’s love. Quicksilver, thou hast eat into my breast. Quicksilver, with the 
drops of thy sorrow, and killed the desperate opinion I had of thy reclaim. 
Qu. : O, sir, I am not worthy to see your worshipful face ! 

Pe. : Forgive me, father. 

To. : Speak no more ; all former passages are forgotten ; and here my word 
shall .release you. Thank this worthy brother, and kind friend, Francis. — 
Master Wolf, I am their bail. [A shout m the prison. 

Sec. ! Master Touchstone ! Master Touclistone ! 

To. ; Who’s that ? 

Wo. ; Security, sir. 

Sec. : Pray you, sir, if you’ll be won with a song, hear my lamentable tune too ; 

SONG. 

O Master Touchstone, 

My heart is full of woe ; 

Alas, I am a cuckold ! 

And why should it be so ? 

Because I was a usurer 

And bawd, as all you know, 

For which, again I tell you, 

My heart is full of woe. 

To. : Bring him forth. Master Wolf, and release his bands. This day shall be 
sacred to mercy and the mirth of this encounter in the Counter. See, we are 
encountered with more suitors ! 

Filter Mistress Touchstone, Gertrude, Mildred, Svndeeie, WiNNirRio, &c. 
Save your breath, s-ave your breath ! All things have succeeded to your 
wishes ; and we are heartily satisfied in their events. 

Gb. : Ah, runaway, runaway ! have I caught you ? And how has my poor 
knight done all this while ? 

Pe. : Dear lady-wife, forgive me ! 
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Ge. ; As heartily as 1 would be forgiven, loiight. Dear father, give me your 
blessing, and forgive me too ; I ha’ been proud and lascivious, father ; and a 
fool, father ; and being raised to the state of a wanton coy thing, called a 
lady, father ; have scorned you, father, and my sister, and my sister’s velvet 
cap too ; and would make a mouth at the city as I rid through it ; and stop 
mine ears at Bow-bell. I have said your beard was a base one, father ; and 
that you looked like Twierpipe the taberer ; and that my mother was but 
my midwife. 

Mist. T. ; Now, God forgi’ you, child madam ! 

To. : No more repetitions. What else is wanting to make our harmony full ? 
Go. : Only this, sir, that my fellow Francis make amends to Mistress Syndefie 
with marriage, 

Qjj. : With all my heart. 

Go. : And Security give her a dower, which shall be all the restitution he shall 
make of that huge mass he hath so unlawfully gotten. 

To. : Excellently devised ! a good motion ! What says Master Security ? 

Sec. : I say anything, sir, what you’ll ha’ me say. Would I were no cuckold ! 
Wi. : Cuckold, husband ? Why, I think this wearing of yellow has infected you. 
To. ; Why, Master Security, that should rather be a comfort to you than a 
corasive. If you be a cuckold, it’s an argument you have a beautiful woman to 
your wife ; then you shall be much made of ; you shall have store of friends, 
never want money ; you shall be cased of much o’ your wedlock pain ; 
others will take it for you. Besides, you being a usurer (and likely to go to 
hell), the devils will never torment you : they’ll take you for one o’ their own 
race. Again, if you be a cuckold, and know it not, you are an innocent ; if you 
know it and endure it, a true martyr. 

Sec. ; I am resolved, sir. Come hither, Wiimy. 

To. : Well, then, all are pleased, or shall be anon. Master Wolf, you look 
hungry, methinks ; have you no apparel to lend Francis to shift him J 
Qu. : No, sir, nor I desire none ; but here make it my suit, that I may go home 
through the streets in these, as a spectacle, or rather an example to the 
children of Gheapside. 

To. : Thou hast thy wish. Now, London, look about, 

And in this moral see thy glass run out : 

Behold the careful father, thrifty son. 

The solemn deeds which each of us have done ; 

The usurer punish’d, and from fall so steep 

The prodigal child reclaim’d, and the lost sheep. [Exeunt, 


C. I 6 I 0 

THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


(By FRANCIS BEAUMONT and JOHN FLETCHER) 

The firm — so to speak — of Beaumont and Fletcher consisted of Francis 
Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625). The slightly junior 
partner, and profounder poet, addressing their mutual friend, Ben Jonson, 
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during an enforced absence from London, in 1609, utters words that will echo 
in a sigh down the ages ; 

what things have we seen, 

Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came, 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolv’d to live a fool, the rest 
Of his dull life. . . . 

During the period of the historic partnership, Beaumont and Fletcher “ lived 
together on the Bankc-side, not far from the Playhouse, both batchelors . . . had 
one wench in the house between them . . . the same cloaths and cloake, etc., 
between them,” and wrote half a dozen masterpieces between them. In the 
circumstances, it is hardly surprising that scholars to this day have failed to dis- 
tinguish precisely between their respective shares in the joint undertaking. 
Probably the authors, if some spiritual communication could be established, 
would be unable to enlighten us on the subject, assuming they were willing to 
make the attempt — which is unlikely. Collaboration among the Elizabethans 
was a communion, and, if we don’t like it, we must be content to like the 
products. 

The Maid's Tragedy is on the Shakespearean scale. It was produced 
about 1610. The atmosphere and intrigue were probably suggested by a Court 
rather nearer home than Rhodes. 

Beaumont, an aristocrat, was born at Grace-Dieu, Leicestershire ; Fletcher, 
a parson’s son, at Rye in Sussex. Beaumont was an Oxford man, Fletcher 
Cambridge. Both died in London. 

THE MAID’S TRAGEDT 


Characters 


Kino 

Lysipfus, Brother to the King 
Amintor, a noble Gentleman 

DmHmur’ } 

Calianax, an old humorous Lord, and 
Father to Aspatia 

Wto,} 

Diagoras, a Servant to Calianax 
Evadne, Sister to Melanlius 


Aspatia, troth-plight Wife to Amintor 
Antiphila, \ Wailing-Gentlewomen 
Olympias, / to Aspatia 
Dula, Wailing-woman to Evadne 
Ladies 


Night, 

Cynthia, 

Neptune, 

.®OLUS, 

Sea Goos, 


\ Masquers 


Scene. — The City of Rhodes 


ACT I 

SCENE I. — An Apartment in the Palace, 
Enter Cleon, Strato, Lysippus, and Diphilus. 
Cleon : The rest are making ready, sir. 

Lys. : So let them ; 

There’s time enough. 

Diph. ; You are the brother to the king, my lord ; 

We’ll take your word. 
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Lys. : Strato, thou hast some skill in poetry : 

What think’s t thou of the masque ? will it be well ? 

Strat. ; As well as masque can be. 

Lys. : As masque can be ? 

Strat. : Yes ; they must commend their king, and speak in praise 
Of the assembly ; bless the bride and bridegroom 
In person of some god. They are tied to rules 
Of flattery. 

Cle. : See, good my lord, who is return’d ! 

Enler Melanttus. 

Lvs. ; Noble Melantius 1 the land, by me, 

Welcomes thy virtues home to Rhodes. 

Thou, that with blood abroad buy’st us our peace ! 

The breath of kings is like the breath of gods ; 

My brother wish’d thee here, and thou art here. 

He will be too kind, and weary thee 

With often welcomes. But the time doth give thee 

A welcome above his, or all the world’s. 

Mel. : My lord, ray thanks ; but these scratch’d limbs of mine 
Have spoke my love and truth unto my friends, 

More than my tongue e’er could. My mind’s the same 
It ever was to you : Where I find worth, 

I love the keeper till he let it go. 

And then I follow it. 

DiPH. : Had, worthy brother ! 

He that rejoices not at your return 
In safety, is mine enemy for ever. 

Mel. ; I thank thee, Diphilus. But thou art faulty ; 

I sent for thee to exercise thine arms 

With me at Patria : Thou earnest not, Diphilus ; 

’Twas ill. 

Diph. : My noble brother, my excuse 

Is my king’s strict command ; which you, my lord, 

Can witness with me. 

Lys. : ’Tis true, Melantius ; 

He might not come, till the solemnity 
Of this great match was past. 

Diph. : Have you heard of it ? 

Mel. : Yes. I have given cause to those that envy 
My deeds abroad, to call me gamesome : 

I have no other business here at Rhodes. 

Lys. : We have a masque to-night, and you must tread 
A soldier’s measure. 

Mel. : These soft and silken wars are not for me : 

The music must be shrill, and all confused. 

That stirs my blood ; and then I dance with arms. 

But is Amintor wed ? 

Diph. : This day, 

Mel. : All joys upon him ! for he is my friend. 

Wonder not that I call a man so young my friend : 

His worth is great ; valiant he is, and temperate ; 

And one that never thinks his life his own, 
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If his friend need it. When he was a boy. 

As oft as I returned (as, without boast, 

I brought home conquest) he would gaze upon me, 

And view me round, to find in what one limb 
The virtue lay to do those tilings he heard. 

Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickne-ss of the edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it : He oft would make me smile at this. 

His youth did promise much, and his ripe yeais 
Will see it all perform’d. 

Enter Aspatia. 


Hail, maid and wife ! 

Thou fair Aspatia, may the holy knot 
That thou hast tied to-day, last till the hand 
Of age undo it 1 may’st thou bring a race 
Unto Amintor, that may fill the world 
Successively with soldiers 1 

Asp. ; My hard fortunes 
Deserve not scorn ; for I was never proud 
When they were good. [Exit. 

Mel. : How’s this ? 

Lys. : You are mistaken, 

For she is not married. 

Mel. : You said Amintor was. 

Diph. : 'Tis true ; but 

Mel. ; Pardon me, I did receive 
Letters at Patria from my Amintor, 

That he should marry her. 

DiPli. : And so it stood 
In all opinion long ; but your at rival 
Made me imagine you had heard the change. 

Mel. : Who hath he taken then ? 

Lvs. : A lady, sir, 

That bears the light about her, and strikes dead 
With flashes of her eye ; the fair Evadne, 

Your virtuous sister. 

Mel. : Peace of heart betwixt them 1 
But this is strange. 

Lys. ; The king my brother did it 
To honour you : and these solemnities 
Arc at his charge. 

Mel. : 'Tis royal, like himself. But I am sad 
My speech bears so unfortunate a sound 
To beautiful Aspatia. There is rage 
Hid in her father’s breast, Calianax, 

Bent long against me ; and he should not think, 

If I could call it back, that I would take 
So base revenges, as to scorn the state 
Of his neglected daughter. Holds he still 
His greatness with the king ? 

Lys. : Yes. But this lady 
Walks discontented, with her watery eyes 
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Bent on the earth. The unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 

She carries with her an infectious grief. 

That strikes all her beholders ; she will sing 
The mournful’st things that ever ear hath heard, 
And sigh, and sing again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood, 

Tell mirthful tales in course, that fill the room 
With laughter, she will, with so sad a look. 

Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 
Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end. 

She’ll send them weeping, one by one, away. 
Mel. : She has a brother under my command, 

Like her ; a face as womanish as hers ; 

But with a spirit that hath much outgrown 
The number of his years. 

Enter Amintor. 

Cle. : My lord, the bridegroom ! 

Mel. ; I might run fiercely, not more hastily, 

Upon my foe. I love thee well, Amintor ; 

My mouth is much too narrow for my heart ; 

I j oy to look upon those eyes of thine ; 

Thou art my friend, but my disorder’d speech 
Cuts off my love. 

Amin. : Thou art Melantius j 

All love is spoke in that. A sacrifice, 

To thank the gods Melantius is return’d 
In safety ! Victory sits on his sword, 

As she was wont : May she build there and dwell ; 
And may thy armour be, as it hath been, 

Only thy valour and thine innocence ! 

What endless trea.sures would our enemies give, 
That I might hold thee still thus ! 

Mel. : I am but poor 

In words ; but credit me, young man, thy mother 
Could do no more but weep for joy to see thee 
After long absence : All the wounds I have 
Fetch’d not so much away, nor all the cries 
Of widowed mothers. But this is peace. 

And that was war. 

Amin. : Pardon, thou holy god 

Of marriage bed, and frown not, I am forced, 

In answer of such noble tears as those, 

To weep upon my wedding-day. 

Mel. : I fear thou’rt grown too fickle ; for I hear 
A lady mourns for thee ; men say, to death ; 
Forsaken of thee ; on what terms I know not. 
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Amin. : She had my promise ; but the king forbade it, 

And made me make this worthy change, thy sister, 
Accompanied with graces far above her ; 

With whom I long to lose my lusty youth, 

And grow old in her arms. 

Mel. : Be prosperous ! 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. : My lord, the masquers rage for you. 

Lys. ; We are gone. Cleon, Strato, Diphilus — 

[Exeunt Ly.sippos, Cleon, Strato, and Diphilus. 

Amin. : We’ll all attend you. — ^We shall trouble you 

. With our solemnities. 

Mel. ; Not so, Amintor ; 

But if you laugh at my rude carriage 
In jieace, I’ll do as much for you in war, 

When you come thither. Yet I have a mistress 
To bring Jo your delights ; rough though I am, 

I have a mistress, and .she has a heart 

She says ; but, trust rnc, it is .stone, no better ; 

There is no place that I can challenge in’t. 

But you stand still, and here my way lies. 

[Exeunt severally. 

SCENE II . — A large Hall in the same, with a Gallery full nf Spectators. 

Enter Galian.ax, with Diagoras at the Door. 

Cal. ; Diagoras, look to the doors belter for .shame ; you let in all 
the world, and anon the king will rail at me — why, very well 
said — by Jove, the king will have the show i’ th’ court. 

Diao. ; Why do you swear so, my lord ? You know, he’ll have it 
here. 

Cal. ; By this light, if he be wise, he will not. 

Diag. : And if he will not be wise, you are forsworn. 

C.AL. : One may wear out his heart with swearing, and get thanks 
on no side. I’ll be gone — look to’t who will. 

Diag. : My lord, I shall never keep them out. Pray, stay ; your 
looks will terrify them. 

Cal. ; My looks terrify them, you coxcombly ass, you ! I’ll be 
judged by all the company whether thou hast not a worse face 
than I. 

Diag. ; I mean, because they Icnow you and your office. 

Gal. : Office ! I would I could put it olT ; I am sure I sweat quite 
through my office. I might have made room at my daughter’s 
wedding ; they have near kill’d her among them ; and now I 
must do service for him that hath forsaken her. Serve that will. 

[Exit. 

Diag. : He’s so humorous since his daughter was forsaken— 
Hark, hark ! there, there ! so, so I Codes, codes ! {Knock 
within.) What now? 

Mel. [within) : Open the door. 

Diag. : Who’s there ? 

Mel. {within) : Melantius. 
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Diag. ; I hope your Joidship brings no troop with you ; for, if 
you do, I must return them. 

[Opens the door. Persons endeavour to nisJi in. 
Enter Melantius and a Lady. 

Mel. : None but this lady, sir. 

Diag. : The iadies areall placed above, save those that comein the 
king’s troop : The best of Rhodes sit there, and there’s room. 

Mel. ; I thank you, sir. — ^When I have seen you placed, madam, I 
must attend the king ; but, the masque done. I’ll wait on you 
again. [Exit with the Lady into the gallety. 

Diag. : Stand back there ! — ^Rooin for my lord Melantius ! — pray, 
bear back — this is no place for such youths and their trulls — let 
the doors shut again. — No 1 — do your heads itch ? I’ll scratch 
them for you. (Shuts the door.) — So, now thrust and hanp 
(Knocking.) — Again 1 who is’t now ? — I cannot blame my Lord 
Galianax for going away : ’Would he were here ! he would run 
raging among them, and break a dozen wiser heads than his 
own, in the twinkling of an eye. — What’s the news now ? 
(Within) '. I pray you, can you help me to the speech of the 
master-cook ? 

Diag. : If I open the door. I’ll cook some of your calves-heads. 
Peace, rogues ! (Knocking.) — Again ! who is’t ? 

Mel. ; (within) : Melantius. 

Enter Galianax. 


Cal. ; Let him not in. 

Diag. ; O, my lord, I must. — Make room there for my lord. 

Enter Melantius. 

Is your lady placed ? [To Melantius. 

Mel. : Yes, sir. 

I thank you. — My Lord Galianax, well met. 

Your causeless hate to me, I hope, is buried. 

Cal. : Yes, I do service for your sister here. 

That brings my own poor child to timeless death ; 

She loves your friend Amintor ; such another 
False-hearted lord as you. 

Mel. ; You do me wrong, 

A most unmanly one, and I am slow 
In taking vengeance 1 But be well advised. 

C.AL. : It may be so. — ^Who placed the lady there, 

So near the presence of the king ? 

Mel. : I did. 

Gal. : My lord, she must not sit there. 

Mel. : Why ? 

Cal. : The place is kept for women of more worth. 

Mel. ; More worth than she ? It misbecomes your age. 

And place, to be thus womanish. Forbear ! 

What you have spoke, I am content to think 
The palsy shook your tongue to. 

Cal. : Why, ’tis well 
If I stand here to place men’s wenches. 
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Mel. ; I shall forget this place, thy age, my safety, 

And, thorough all, cut that poor sickly week, 

Thou hast to live, away from thee. 

Cal. ; Nay, I know you can fight for your whore. 

Mel. : Bate the king, and be he flesh and blood. 

He lies, that says it ! Thy mother at fifteen 
Was black and sinful to her. 

Diag. : Good my lord ! 

Mel. : Some god pluck threescore years from that fond man, 

That I may kill him and not stain mine honour. 

It is the curse of soldiers, that in peace 
They shall be braved by such ignoble men, 

A.S, if the land were troubled, would with tears 
And knees beg succour from ’em. ’Would, that blood, 

That sea of blood, that I have lost in fight, 

Were running in thy veins, that it might make thee 
Apt to say less, or able to maintain, 

Should’st thou say more ! This Rhodes, I sec, is nought 
But a place privileged to do men wrong. 

Cal. : Ay, you may say your plea.sure. 

Enter Amintor. 

Amin. : What vile injury 

Has stirr’d my worthy friend, who is as slow 
To fight with words as he is quick of hand ? 

Mel. ; That heap of age, which I should reverence 
If it wei'e temperate ; but testy years 
Are most contemptible. 

Amin. ; Good sir, forbear. 

Cal. ; There is just such another as yourself. 

Amin. ; He will wrong you, or me, or any man, 

And talk as if he had no life to lose. 

Since this our match. The king is coming in : 

I would not for more wealth than I enjoy, 

He should perceive you raging. He did hear 
You were at difference now, which hastened him. 

Gal. ; Make room there ! [Hautboys playj,within. 

Enter King, Evadne, Aspatia, Lords, and Ladies. 

Kino ; Melantius, thou art welcome, and my love 
Is with thee still ; But this is not a place 
To brabble in. Calianax, join hands. 

Gal. ; He shall not have my hand. 

King : This is no time 

To force you to it. I do love you both : 

Calianax, you look well to your office ; 

And you, Melantius, are welcome home. — 

Begin the masque ! 

Mel. : Sister, I joy to see you, and your choice. 

You look’d with my eyes when you took that man ; 

Be happy in him ! [Recorders play. 

Evad. ; O, my dearest brother ! 

Your presence is more joyful than this day 
Can be unto me. 
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The Masque 
Night rises in mists. 

Night : Our reign is come ; for in the raging sea 
The sun is drown’d, and with him fell the Day. 

Bright Cynthia, hear my voice ; I am the Night, 

For whom thou bear’st about thy borrow’d light. 

Appear ; no longer thy pale visage shroud, 

But strike thy silver horns quite through a cloud 
And send a beam upon my swarthy face ; 

By which I may discover all the place 
And persons, and how many longing eyes 
Are come to wait on our solemnities. 

Enter Cynthia. 

How dull and black am I ! I could not find 
This beauty without thee, I am so blind. 

Methinks, they show like to those eastern streaks 
That warn us hence, before the morning breaks ! 

Back, my pale servant, for these eyes know how 
To shoot far more and quicker rays than thou. 

Cynth. : Great queen, they be a troop for whom alone 
One of my clearest moons I have put on ; 

A troop, that looks as if thyself and I i 

Had pluck’d our reins in, and our whips laid by, 

To gaze upon these mortals, that appear 
Brighter than we. 

Night : Then let us keep ’em here ; 

And never more our chariots drive away. 

But hold our places and outshine the day. 

Cynth. : Great queen of shadows, you are pleased to speak 
Of more than may be done : We may not break 
The gods’ decrees ; but, when our time is come, 

Must drive away, and give the day our room. 

Yet, while our reign lasts, let us stretch our power 
To give our servants one contented hour. 

With such unwonted solemn grace and state, 

As may for ever after force them hate 

Our brother’s glorious beams ; and wish the night 

Crown’d with a thousand stars, and our cold light ; 

For almost all the world their service bend 
To Pheebus, and in vain my light I lend ; 

Gazed on unto my setting from my rise 
Almost of none, but of unquiet eyes. 

Night : Then .shine at full, fair queen, and by thy power 
Produce a birth, to crown this happy hour. 

Of nymphs and shepherds : Let their songs discover, 

Easy and sweet, who is a happy lover. 

Or, if thou woo’t, then call thine own Endymion, 

From the sweet flowery bed he lies upon. 

On Latmus’ top, thy pale beams drawn away, 

And of this long night let him make a day. 

Cynth. ; Thou dream’st, dark queen ; that fair boy was not mine. 
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Nor went I down to kiss him. Ease and wine 
Have bred these bold tales : Poets, when they rage, 

Turn gods to men, and make an hour an age. 

But I will give a greater state and glory. 

And raise to time a noble memory 
Of what these lovers are. Rise, rise, I say. 

Thou power of deeps ; thy surges laid away, 

Neptune, great king of waters, and by me 
Be proud to be commanded. 

Neptune rises. 

Nept. : Cynthia, see, 

Thy word hath fetch’d me hither : Let me Imow 
Why I ascend f 

CvNTH. ; Doth this majestic show 
Give thee no knowledge yet ? 

Nept. : Yes, now I see 

Something intended, Cynthia, worthy thee. 

Go on : Til be a helper. 

Cynth. : Hie thee then, 

And charge the wind fly from his rocky den. 

Let loose thy subjects ; only Boreas, 

Too foul for our intention, as he was, 

Still keep him fast chain’d ; we must have none here 
But vernal blasts, and gentle winds appear ; 

Such as blow flowers, and through the glad boughs sing 
Many soft welcomes to the lusty spring : 

These are our music. Next, thy watery race 
Bring on in couples (we are pleased to grace 
This noble night), each in their richest things 
Your own deeps, or the broken vessel, brings. 

Be prodigal, and I shall be as kind. 

And shine at full upon you. 

Nept. ; Ho ! the wind — 

Commanding jBolus ! 

Enter jEolus out of a Rock. 

Moh. : Great Neptune ? 

Nept. : He. 

jEon, ; What is thy will ? 

Nept. ; We do command thee free 

Favonius, and thy milder winds, to wait 
Upon our Cynthia ; but tie Boreas straight ; 

He’s too rebellious. 

.iEoL, : I shall do it. 

Nept. : Do [Exit fEoLUS into the rock and re-enters. 

iEoL. ; Great master of the flood, and all below. 

Thy full command has taken. — ^Ho ! the Main ! 

Neptune ! 

Nept. : Here. 

jEoe. : Boreas has broke his chain. 

And, struggling, with the rest has got away. 

Nept. ; Let him alone. I’ll take him up at sea ; 

He will not long be thence. Go once again. 
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And call out of the bottoms of the main 
Blue Proteus, and the rest ; charge them put on 
Their greatest pearls, and the most spariding stone 
The beaten rock breeds ; till this night is done 
By me a solemn honour to the moon. 

Fly, like a full sail. 
jEon. ; I am gone. 

Cynth. : Dark Night, 

Strike a full silence ; do a thorough right 

To this great chorus ; that our music may 

Touch high as Heaven, and make the east break day 

At mid-night. [Music. 

SONG 

Cynthia, to thy power and thee 
We obey. 

Joy to this great company ! 

And no day 

Come to steal this night away, 

Till the rites of love are ended ; 

And the lusty bridegroom say. 

Welcome, light, of all befriended. 

Pace out you watery powers below ; 

Let your feet. 

Like the gallies when they row. 

Even beat. 

Let your unknown measures, set 
To the still tvinds, tell to all, 

That gods are come, immortal, great, 

To honour this great nuptial. 

[TAc Measure by the Sea-gods. 

SECOND SONO 

Hold back thy hours, dark Night, till we have done ; 

The day will come too soon ; 

Young maids will curse thee if thou steal’st away. 

And leav’st their losses open to the day ; 

Stay, stay, and hide 
The blushes of the bride ! 

Stay, gentle Night, and with thy darkness cover 
The kisses of her lover. 

Stay, and confound her tears, and her shrill cryings. 

Her weak denials, vows, and often dyings ; 

Stay, and hide all : 

But help not, though she call. 

Nept. : Great queen of us and Heaven, 

Hear what I bring to make this hour a full one, 

If not o’ermeasure. 

Cynth. : Speak, sea’s king. 

Nept. : The tunes my Amphitrite joys to have, 

When they will dance upon the rising wave, 

And court me as she sails. My Tritons, play 
Music to lead a storm ; I’ll lead the way. 


[Measure. 
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SONG 

To bedj to bed ; come. Hymen, lead the bride, 

And lay her by her husband’s side ; 

Bring in the virgins every one. 

That grieve lo lie alone ; 

• That they may kiss while they may say, a maid ; 

To-morrow, ’twill be other, kiss’d, and said. 

Hesperus be long a-shining. 

Whilst these lovers are a-twining. 

>Eol. ; Ho ! Neptune ! 

Nept. ; dEolus 1 

JEol,. ; The sea goes high, 

Boreas hath raised a storm : Go and apply 
Thy trident ; else, I prophesy, ere day 
Many a tall ship will be cast away. 

Descend with all the gods, and all their power. 

To strike a cairn. 

CvNTH. : A thanks to every one, and to gratulate 
So great a .service, done at my desire. 

Ye shall have many floods, fuller and higher 
Than you have wished for ; no ebb shall dare 
To let the day see where your dwellings are. 

Now back unto your government in haste, 

Lest your proud charge should swell above the waste. 

And win upon the island. 

Nept. : We obey. [Neptune descends, and the Sea-dods. 

Cynth. : Hold up thy head, dead Night ; see’st thou not Day ? 
The east begins to lighten : I must down, 

And give my brother place. 

Night : Oh, I could frown 

To see the Day, the Day that flings his light 
Upon my kingdom, and contemns old Night ! 

Let him go on and flame ! I hope to see 
Another wild-fire in his axletree ; 

And all fall drench’d. But I forgot ; speak, queen. 

The day grows on ; I must no more be seen, 

Cynth. : Heave up thy drowsy head again, and see 
A greater light, a greater majesty. 

Between our .set and us ! Whip up thy team ! 

The day-break’s here, and yon sun-flaring beam 
Shot from the south. Say, which way wilt thou go ? 

Night : I’ll vanish into mists, 

Cynth. : I into day. [Jixeunt. 

The Masque Ends. 

King : Take lights there ! — Ladic.s, get the bride to bed. — 

We will not see you laid. Good-night, Amlntor ; 

We’ll ease you of that tedious ceremony. 

Were it my case, I should think time run slow. 

If thou be’st noble, youth, get me a boy. 

That may defend my kingdom from my foes. 
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Amin. : All happiness to you. 

King : Good night, Melantius. \Exeunt. 

ACT II 

SCENI. 1 .—Antechamher to Evadnc’s Bedioom in the Palace. 
Elite) Evadne, Aspatia, Dula, and other Ladies. 

Dula : Madam, shall we undress you lor this fight ? 

The wai.s are iiak’d that you must make to-night. 

Evad. : You are very merry, Dula. 

Dula : I should be mcirierfai, if'lwere 
With me ai His with you. 

Evad. : How’s that ? 

Dui.a ; Thai I might go to bed with him 
With the credit that you do. 

Evad. : Why, how now, wench ? 

Dui.a ; Come, ladies, will you help ? 

Evad. : I am soon undone. 

Dula : And as soon done : 

Good store of clothes will trouble you at both. 

Evad. : Art thou drunk, Dula ? 

Dula ; Why, here’s none but wc. 

Evad. : Thou think’st belike, there is no modesty 
When we’re alone. 

Dula ; Ay, by my troth, you hit my thoughts aright. 

Evad. ; You prick me, lady. 

Dula ; ’Tis against my will. 

Anon you must endure more, and lie still ; 

You’re best to practise, 

Evad. ; Sure, this wench is mad. 

Dula : No, ’faith, this is a trick that I have had 
Since I was fourteen. 

Evad. : ’Tis high time to leave it. 

Dula : Nay, now I’ll keep it, till the trick leave me. 

A dozen wanton words, pul in your bead. 

Will make you livelier in your husband's bed. 

Evad. ; Nay, ’faith, then take it. 

Dula ; Take it madam ? where ? 

We all, I hope, will take it, that are here. 

Evad. : Nay, then. I'll give you o’er. 

Dula : So will I make 

The ablest man in Rhodes, or his heart ache. 

Evad. : Wilt take my place to-night ? 

Dula : I’ll hold your cards ’gainst any two I know. 

Evad. : What wilt thou do ? 

Dula : Madam, we’ll do’t, and make ’em leave play too. 

Evad. : Aspatia, take her part. 

Dula : I will refuse it. 

She will pluck down a side ; she does not use it. 

Evad. : Why, do. 

Dula : You will find the play 

Quickly, because your head lies well that way. 
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Evad. : I thank thee, Dula. ’Would thou could’st instil 
Some of thy mirth into Aspatia ! 

Nothing but sad thoughts in her breast do dwell ; 

Methinks, a mean betwixt you would do well. 

Dula ; She is in love ; Hang me, if I were so, 

But I could run my country. I love, too, 

To do those things that people in love do. 

Asp. : It were a timeless smile should prove my cheek : 

It were a fitter hour for me to laugh. 

When at the altar the religious priest 
Were pacifying tlie offended powers 
With sacrifice, than now. This should have been 
My night ; and all your hands have been employed 
In giving me a .spotless olTering 
To young Aininlor’.s bed, as we are now 
Por you. Pardon, Evadne ; ’would rny worth 
Were great as yours, or that the king, or he, 

Or both, thought so ! Perhaps he found me worthless : 

But, till he did so, in these eai.s of mine. 

These credulous ears, he pour’d the sweetest words 
That art or love could frame. If he were false. 

Pardon it, tleaveii ! and U' I did want 
Virtue, you safely may forgive that too ; 

For 1 have lost none that I had from you. 

Evad. : Nay, leave this sad talk, madam. 

Asp. : Would I could 1 

Then should I leave the cause. 

Evad. ; See, if you have not spoil’d all Dula’s mirth. 

Asp. : Thou think’st thy heart hard ; but if thou be’st caught. 
Remember me ; thou shall perceive a fire 
Shot suddenly into thee. 

Dula ; That’s not so good ; let ’em shoot anything 
Bui fire, I fear ’em not. 

Asp. ; Well, wench, thou may’st be taken. 

Evad. ; Ladies, good-night : I’ll do the rest myself. 

Dula : Nay, let your lord do some. 

Asp. {sings) : Lay a garland on my hearse. 

Of the dismal yew. 

Evad. ; That’s one of your sad songs, madam. 

Asp. : Believe me, ’tis a very pretty one. 

Evad. : How is it, madam ? 

song 

Asp. ; Lay a garland on my hearse. 

Of the dismal yew j 
Maiden.s, willow branches bear ; 

Say I died true ; 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From, my hour of birth. 

Lfpon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Evad. : Fie on’t madam ! The words are so s trange, they arc able 
to make one dream of hobgoblins. “ I could never have the 
power : ” Sing that, Dula. 
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SONG 

Dula : I could never have the power 
To love one above an hour, 

But my heart would prompt mine eye 
On some other man to fly ; 

Venus, 6x mine eyes fast. 

Or if not, give me all that I shall see at last. 

Evad. : So leave me now. 

Dula ; Nay, we must see you laid. 

Asp. ; Madam, good-night. May all the marriage joys 
That longing maids imagine in their beds. 

Prove so unto you ! May no discontent 
Grow ’twixt your love and you ! But, if there do, 

Inquire of me, and I will guide your moan ; 

Teach you an artificial way to grieve. 

To keep your sorrow waking. Love your lord 
No worse than I ; but if you love so well, 

Alas, you may displease him ; so did I. 

This is the last time you shall look on me. — 

Ladies, farewell. As soon as I am dead. 

Come all, and watch one night about my hearse ; 

Bring each a mournful story, and a tear. 

To offer at it when I go to earth. 

With Ilatt’ring ivy clasp my coffin round ; 

Write on my brow my fortune ; let my bier 
Be borne by virgins that shall sing, by course, 

The truth of maids, and perjuries of men. 

Evad. ; Alas, I pity thee. {Exit Evadne. 

All ; Madam, good-night. 

I Lady : Gome, we'll let in the bridegroom. 

Dula ; Where’s my lord ? 

Enter Amintor. 

I Lady ; Here, take this light. 

Dula : You’ll find her in the dark. 

I Lady ; Your lady’s scarce a-bed yet ; you must help her. 

Asp. ; Go, and be happy in your lady’s love. 

May all the wrongs, that you have done to me. 

Be utterly forgotten in my death ! 

I’ll trouble you no more ; yet I will take 
A parting kiss, and will not be denied. 

You’ll come, my lord, and see the virgins weep 
When I am laid in earth, though you yourself 
Can know no pity. Thus I wind myself 
Into this willow garland, and am prouder 
That I was once your love, though now refused, 

Than to have had another true to me. 

So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet-unpractised way to grieve and die. [Exit. 

Dula : Come, ladies, will you go ? 

All : Good-night, my lord, 

Amin. : Much happiness unto you all ! — [Exeunt Ladies. 

I did that lady wrong ; Methinks, I feel 
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Her grief shoot suddenly through all my veins. 

Mine eyes run : This is strange at such a time. 

It was the hing first moved me to’t ; — but he 
Has not my will in keeping. — ^Why do I 
Perplex myself thus ? Something whispers me, 

“ Go not to bed.” My guilt is not so great 
As mine own conscience, too sensible, 

Would make me think : I only break a promise, 

And ’twas the king that forced me. — ^Timorous flesh, 
Why shak’st thou so ? — Away, my idle fears ! 

Enter Evadne. 

Yonder she is, the lustre of whose eye 
Gan blot away the sad remembrance 
Of all these things. — Oh, my Evadne, spare 
That tender body ; let it not take cold. 

The vapours of the night will not fall here : 

To bed, my love. Hymen will punish us 
For being slack performers of hi.s rites. 

Cam’st thou to call me ? 

Evad. : No. 

Amin. : Come, come, my love, 

And let us lose ourselves to one another. 

Why art thou up so long ? 

Evad. i I am not well. 

Amin. : To bed, then ; let me wind thee in these arms, 

Till I have banish’d sickness. 

Evad. : Good my lord, 

I cannot sleep. 

Amin. ; Evadne, we will watch ; 

I mean no sleeping. 

Evad. : I’ll not go to bed. 

AMtN. : I pr’ythee do. 

Evad. ; I will not for the world. 

Amin. : Why, my dear love ? 

Evad. ; Why ? I have sworn I will not. 

Amin. : Sworn ! 

Evad. : Ay. 

Amin, : How ! sworn, Evadne? 

Evad. : Yes, sworn, Araintor ; and will swear again, 

If you will wish to hear me. 

Amin. ; To whom have you sworn this ? 

Evad. : If I should name him, the matter were not great. 
Amin. ; Come, this is but the coyness of a bride. 

Evad; : The coyness of a bride ? 

Amin. : How prettily that frown becomes thee ! 

Evad. ; Do you like it so ? 

Amin. : Thou canst not dress thy face in such a look, 

But I shall like it. 

Evad. ; What look likes you best ? 

Amin. : Why do you ask ? 

Evad. ; That I may show you one less pleasing to you. 
Amin. : How’s that ? 

Evad. : That I may show you one less pleasing to you. 
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Amin. ; I pr’ythce, put thy jests in milder looks ; 

It showi as tliou wert angry. 

Evad. : So, perhaps, 

I am indeed. 

Amin. : Why, who has done thee wrong ? 

Name me the man, and by thyself I swear. 

Thy yet-unconquer’d self, I will revenge thee. 

Evad. : Now I shall try thy truth. If thou dost love me, 
Thou weigh’st not anything compared with me : 
Life, honour, joys eternal, all delights 
This world can yield, or hopeful people feign, 

Or in the life to come, are light as air 
To a true lover when his lady frowns, 

And bids him do this. Wilt thou kill this man ? 

Swear, my Amintor, and I’ll kiss the sin 
Off from thy lips. 

Amin. : I will not swear, sweet love. 

Till I do know the cause. 

Evad. ; I would thou would’st. 

Why, it is thou that wrong’sl me ; I hate thee ; 

Thou should’st have kill’d thyself. 

Amin. : If I should know that, I should quickly kill 
The man yon hated. 

Evab. : Know it then, and do’t. 

Amin. : Oh, no ; what look soe’er thou shalt put on 
To try my faith, I shall not think thee false : 

I cannot find one blemish in thy face. 

Where falsehood should abide. Leave, and to bed. 
If you have sworn to any of the virgins, 

That were your old companions, to preserve 
Your maidenhead a night, it may be done 
Without this means. 

Evad. ; A maidenhead, Amintor, 

At my years ? 

Amin. : Sure, she raves 1 — ^This cannot be 
Thy natural temper. Shall I call thy maids ? 

Either thy healthful sleep hath left thee long, 

Or else some fever rages in thy blood. 

Evad. : Neither, Amintor : Think you I am mad. 
Because I speak the truth ? 

Amin. : Will you not lie ivith me to-night ? 

Evad. : To-night ! you talk as if I would hereafter. 
Aj.nN. : Hereafter ! yes, I do. 

Evad. : You are deceived. 

Put off amazement, and with patience mark 
What I shall utter ; for the oracle 
Knows nothing truer ; ’tis not for a night, 

Or two, that I forbear thy bed, but for ever. 

Amin. : I dream ! Awake, Amintor ! 

Evad. : You hear right. 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes, 

And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh. 
Letting them curl themselves about iny limbs, 

Than sleep one night with thee. This is not feign’d, 
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Nor sounds it like the coyness of a bride. 

Amin. ; Is flesh so earthly to endure all this ? 

Are these the joys of marriage ? Hymen, keep 
This story (that will make succeeding youth 
Neglect thy ceremonies) from all cars ; 

Let it not rise up, for thy shame and mine, 

To after-ages ; Wc will .scorn thy Laws, 

If thou no better bless them. Touch the heart 
Of her that thou hast sent me, or the world 
Shall know, there’s not an altar that ivill smoke 
In praise of thee ; we will adopt us sons ; 

Then virtue shall inherit, and not blood. 

If we do lust, we’ll take the next wc meet, 

Serving ourselves as other creatures do ; 

And never take note of the female more. 

Nor of her issue. — I do rage in vain ; 

She can but |e&t. O, pardon me, my love 1 
So dear the thoughts are that I hold of thee. 

That I must break forth. Satisfy iny fear ; 

It is a pain, beyond the hand of death. 

To be in doubt ; Confirm it with an oath, 

If this be true. 

Evad. : Do you invent the form : 

Let there be in it all the binding words 
Devils and conjurers can pul together. 

And I will take it. I have sworn before. 

And here, by all things holy, do again. 

Never to be acquainted with thy bed. 

Is your doubt over now ? 

Amin. : 1 know too much. Would I had doubted still ! 
Was ever such a marriage night as this 1 
Ye powers above, if you did ever mean 
Man should be used thus, you have thought a way 
How he may bear himself, and save his honour. 
Instruct me in it ; for to my dull eyes 
There is no mean, no moderate course to run : 

I must live scorn’d, or be a murderer. 

Is there a thud ? Vifliy is this night so calm ? 

Why does not Heaven speak in thunder to us. 

And drown her voice ? 

Evad. : This rage will do no good. 

Amin. ; Evadne, hear me : Thou hast ta’en an oath, 
But such a rash one, that, to keep it, were 
Worse than to swear it : Call it back to thee ; 

Such vows as those never ascend the Heaven ; 

A tear or two will wash it quite away. 

Have mercy on my youth, my hopeful youth. 

If thou be pitiful ; for, without boast. 

This land was proud of me. What lady was there, 
That men call’d fair and virtuous in this isle, 

That would have shuim’d my love ? It is in thee 
To make me hold this worth. Oh ! we vain men, 
That trust out all our reputation. 

To rest upon the weak and yielding hand 
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Of feeble woman ! But thou art not stone ; 

Thy flesh is soft, and in thine eyes doth dwell 
The spirit of love ; thy heart cannot be hard. 

Gome, lead me from, the bottom of despair. 

To all the joys thou hast ; I know thou wilt ; 

And make me careful, lest the sudden change 
O’ercomc my spirits. 

Rvad- : When I call back this oath. 

The pains of hell environ me ! 

Amin. : I sleep, and am too temperate ! Come to bed ! 

Or by those hairs, which, if thou hadst a soul 
Like to thy locks, were threads for kings to wear 

About their arms 

Evad, : Why, so, perhaps, they are. 

Amin. ; I’ll drag thee to my bed, and make thy tongue 
Undo this wicked oath, or on thy flesh 
I’ll print a thousand wounds to let out life ! 

Evad. : I fear thee not. Do what thou dar’st to me ! 

Every ill-sounding word, or threat’ning look. 

Thou show’st to me, will be revenged at full. 

Amin. : It will not, sure, Evadne ? 

Evad. ; Do not you hazard that. 

Amin. : Have you your champions ? 

Evad. ; Alas, Amintor, think’st thou I forbear 
To sleep with thee, because I have put on 
A maiden’s strictness ? Look upon these cheeks. 

And thou shall find the hot and rising blood 
Unapt for such a vow. No ; in this heart 
There dwells as much desire, and as much will 
To put that wish’d act in practice, as ever yet 
Was known to woman ; and they have been shown. 
Both, But it was the folly of thy youth 
To think this beauty, to what land soe’er 
It shall be call’d, shall stoop to any second. 

I do enjoy the best, and in that height 

Have sworn to stand or die : You guess the man. 

Amin. : No ; let me know the man that wrongs me so. 
That I may cut his body into motes. 

And scatter it before the northern wind. 

Evad. : You dare not strike him. 

AaiiN. : Do not wrong me so. 

Yes, if his body were a poisonous plant. 

That it were death to touch, I have a soul 
Will throw me on him. 

Evad. : Why, it is the king. 

Amin. : The king ! 

Evad. : What will you do now ? 

Amin. : ’Tis not the king ! 

Evad. ; What did he make this match for, dull Amintor ? 
Amin. : Oh, thou hast named a word, that wipes away 
All thoughts revengeful ! In that sacred name, 

“ The king,” there lies a terror. What frail man 
Dares lift his hand against it ? Let the gods 
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Speak to him when they please ; till when let ns 
•Suffer, and wait, 

Evad. : Why should you fill yourself so full of heat, 

And haste so to my bed ? I am no virgin. 

Amin. : What devil put it in thy fancy, then, 

To marry me ? 

Evad. ; Alas, I must have one 

To father children, and to bear the name 
Of husband to me, that my sin may be 
More honourable. 

Amin. ; What a strange thing am I ! 

Evad. ; A miserable one ; one that myself 
Am .sorry for. 

Amin. ; Why, show it then in this ; 

If thou hast pity, though ihy love be none, 

Kill me ; and all true lovers, that shall live 
In after-age.s cross’d in tlieir desires. 

Shall bless thy memory, and call thee good ; 

Because such mercy in thy heart was found. 

To rid a ling’rlng wretch. 

Evad. ; I must have one 
To fill thy room again, if thou wert dead ; 

Else, by this night, I would : I pity thee. 

Amin, ; These strange and sudden injurie.s have fallen 
So thick upon me, that I lose all sense 
Of what they are. Methinks I am not wrong’d ; 

Nor is it aught, if from the censuring world 
I can but hide it. Reputation ! 

Thou art a word, no more. — But thou hast shown 
An impudence so high, that to the world, 

I fear, thou wilt betray or shame thyself. 

Evad. ; To cover shame, I took thee ; never fear 
That I would blaze myself. 

Amin. : Nor let the king 

Know I conceive he wrongs me ; then mine honour 
Will thrust me into action, though my flesh 
Could bear with patience. And it is some ease 
To me in these extremes, that I knew this 
Before I touch’d thee ; else had all the sins 
Of mankind stood betwixt me and the king, 

I had gone through ’em to his heart and thine. 

I have left one desire : ’tis not his crown 
Shall buy me to thy bed, now I resolve, 

He has dishonoured thee. Give me thy hand ; 

Be careful of tliy credit, and sin close ; 

’Tis all I wish. Upon thy chamber-floor 
I’ll rest to-night, that morning-visitors 
May think we did as married people use. 

And, pr’ythee, smile upon me when they come. 

And seem to toy, as if thou hadst been pleased 
With what we did. 

Evad. : Fear not ; I will do this. 

Amin. ; Come, let us practise : and as wantonly 
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As ever loving bride and bridegroom met, 

Let’s laugh and enter here. 

Evad. ; I am content. 

Amin. : Down all the swellings of my troubled heart ! 

When wc walk thus intwined, let all eyes see 

If ever lovers better did agree. [Exeimt. 

SCENE II. — An Apartment in the Citadel. 

Enter Aspatia, Antipiiila, and Olympias. 

Asp. ; Away, you are not sad ; force it no further. 

Good Gods, how well you look ! Such a full colour 
Young bashful brides put on. Sure, you are new married ! 

Ant. ; Yes, madam, to your grief. 

Asp. : Alas, poor wenches ! 

Go learn to love first ; learn to lose yourselves ; 

Learn to be flatter’d, and believe, and bless 
The double tongue that did it. Make a faith 
Out of the miracles of ancient lovers. 

Such as speak truth, and died in’t ; and, like me. 

Believe all faithful, and be miserable. 

Did you ne’er love yet, wenches ? Speak, Olympias ; 

Thou hast an easy temper, fit for stamp, 

Olym. : Never. 

Asp. : Nor you, Antiphila? 

Ant. : Nor I. 

Asp. : Then, my good girls, be more than women, wise ; 

At least be more than 1 was ; and be sure 
You credit anything the light gives light to. 

Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruin’d merchant, when he roars ; 

Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails. 

When the strong cordage cracks ; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealtliy autumn. 

When all falls blasted. If you needs must love, 

(Eorced by ill fate) take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead-cold aspicks, and of them make lovers : 

They cannot flatter, nor forswear ; one kiss 
Makes a long peace for all. But man. 

Oh, that beast man ! Come, let’s be sad, my girls ! 

That doivn-cast of thine eye, Olympias, 

Shows a fine sorrow. Mark, Antiphila ; 

Just such another was the nymph QEnone, 

When Paris brought home Helen. Now, a tear ; 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when, from a cold sea-rock. 

Full with lier sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships ; and, having lost them. 

Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. Antiphila, 

What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia ? 

Flere she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turn’d her to marble ! ’Tis enough, my wench ! 

Show me the piece of needlework you wrought. 

Ant. : Of Ariadne, madam ? 
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Asp. ; Yes, that piece. — 

This should be Theseus ; he has a cozening face : 

You meant him for a man ? 

Ant. : He was so, madam. 

Asp. ; Why, then, ’tis well enough. Never look back ; 

You have a full wind, and a false heart, Theseus ! 

Does not the story say, his heel was split, 

Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
Met with his vessel ? 

Ant. : Not as I remember. 

Asp. ; It should have been .so. Gould the gods know this. 

And not, of all their number, raise a storm ? 

But they are all as ill ! This false smile 

Was well express’d ; just such another caught me ! 

You shall not go [on] so, Antiphila ; 

In this place work a quicksand, 

.'\nd over it a sliallow smiling water, 

And his ship ploughing it ; and then a Fear : 

Do that Fear to the life, wench. 

Ant. : 'Twill wrong the story. 

Asp. : 'Twill make the story, wrong’d by wanton poets. 

Live long, and be believed. But where’s the lady ? 

Ant. : There, madam. 

Asp. : Fie ! you have miss’d it here, Antiphila ; 

You are much mistaken, wench : 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To show a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me ; 

Do it again, by me, the lost Aspalia, 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 

Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now. 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind. 

Wild as that desart ; and let all about me 
Be teachers of my story. Do my face 
(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila : Strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument ! And the trees about me, 

Let them be dry and leafless ; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges ; and, behind me. 

Make all a desolation. Look, look, wenches ! 

A miserable life of this poor picture I 
Olym. : Dear madam ! 

Asp. : I have done. Sit down ; and let us 
Upon that point fix all our eyes ; that point there, 

Make a dull silence, till you feel a sudden sadness 
Give us new souls. 

Enter Cauanax, 

Cal. : The king may do this, and he may not do it : 

My child is wrong’d, disgraced. — Well, how now, huswives 1 
What, at your ease ? Is this a time to sit still ? 

Up, you young lazy whores, up, or I’ll swinge you ! 

Olym. : Nay, good my lord. 
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Gal. : You’ll lie down shortly. Get you in, and work ! 

What, are you grown so resty you want heats ? 

We shall have some of the court-boys heat you shortly. 

Ant. : My lord, we do no more than we are charged. 

It is the lady’s pleasure we be thus 
In grief ; she is forsaken. 

Cal. : There’s a rogue too ! 

A young dissembling slave ! Well, get you in ! 

I’ll have a bout with that boy. ’Tis high time 

Now to be valiant ; I confess my youth 

Was never prone that way. What, made an ass ? 

A court-stale ? Well, I will be valiant. 

And beat some dozen of these whelps ; I will 1 
And there’s another of ’em, a trim cheating soldier ; 

I’ll maul that rascal ; he has out-braved me twice : 

But now, I thank the gods, I am valiant. — 

Go, get you in ! I’ll take a course with all. [Exeunt, 

ACT III 

SCENE I . — Antechamber to Evadne’s Bedroom in the Palace. 
Enter Cleon, Strata, and Diphtlus. 

Cle. ; Your sister is not up yet. 

Diph. : Oh, brides must take their morning’s rest ; the night is 
troublesome. 

Stra. : But not tedious. 

Diph. : What odds, he has not ray sister’s maidenhead to-night ? 
Stra. : No ; it’s odds, against any bridegroom living, he ne’er 
gets it while he lives. 

Diph. : You’re merry with my sister ; you’ll please to allow me the 
same freedom with your mother. 

Stra. : She’s at your service. 

Diph. ; Then she's merry enough of herself ; she needs no tickling. 
Knock at the door. 

Stra. : Wc shall interrupt them. 

Diph. : No matter ; they have the year before them. — Good- 
morrow, sister ! Spare yourself to-day ; the night will come 
again. 

Enter Amintor. 

Amin. : Who’s there ? my brother 1 I’m no readier yet. 

Your sister is but now up. 

Diph. : You look as you had lost your eyes to-night : 

I think you have not slept. . 

Amin. : I’faith I have not. 

Diph. : You have done better, then. 

Amin. : We ventured for a boy : When he is twelve, 

He shall command against the foes of Rhodes. 

Shall we be merry ? 

Stra. : You cannot ; you want sleep. 

Amin. : ’Tis true. — ^But she, [Aside. 

As if she had drank Lethe, or had made 
Even with Heaven, did fetch so still a sleep, 

So sweet and sound 
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Diph. : What’s that ? 

Amin. : Your sister frets. 

This morning ; and docs turn her eyes upon mcj 
As people on their headsman. She does chafe, 

And kiss, and chafe again, and clap my cheeks ; 

She’s in another world. 

Diph. ; Then I had lost : I was about to lay 
You had not got her maidenhead to-night. 

Amin. : Ha I he does not mock me? (Aside.) — You had lost indeed; 

1 do not use to bungle. 

Cleo, ; You do deserve her. 

Amin. : I laid my lips to hers, and that wild breath, 

That was so rude and rough to me last night, 

Was sweet as April. — Til be guilty too. 

If tliesc be the elfects. [Ajide, 

Enter Melantius. 

Mel. : Good day, Amintor ! for, to me, the name 
Of brother is too distant ; We are friends. 

And that is nearer. 

Alun. ; Dear Mclantius ! 

Let me behold thee. Is it possible ? 

Mel. : What sudden ga^fe is this ? 

Amin. ; ’Tis wond’rous strange ! 

Mel, : Why does thine eye desire so strict a view 
Of that it knows so well ? There’s nothing here 
That is not thine. 

Amin. ; I wonder, much, Melantius, 

To see those noble looks, that make me think 
How virtuous thou art ; And, on the sudden, 

’Tis strange to me thou shoiildst have worth and honour ; 

Or not be base, and false, and treacherous. 

And every ill. But 

Mel. ; Stay, stay, my friend ; 

I fear this sound will not become our loves. 

No more ; embrace me. 

Amin. : Oh, mistake me not : 

I know thee to be full of all those deeds 
That we frail men call good ; but, by the course 
Of nature, thou shouldst be as quickly changed 
As are the winds ; dissembling as the sea. 

That now wears brows as smooth as virgins’ be. 

Tempting the merchant to invade his face, 

And in an hour calls his billows up. 

And shoots ’em at the sun, destroying all 
He carries on him.— Oh, how near am I 
To utter my sick thoughts I [Aside. 

Mel. : But why, my friend, should I be so by nature ? 

Amin. : I have wed thy sister, who hath virtuous thoughts 
Enough for one whole family ; and, ’tis strange 
That you should feel no want. 

Mel. : Believe me, this compliment’s too cunning for me. 

Diph. ; What should I be then, by the course of nature. 

They having both robb’d me of so much virtue ? 
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Stra. : Oh, call the bride, my lord Amintor, 

That we may see her blush, and turn her eyes down ; 
’Tis the prettiest sport ! 

Amin. : Evadne ! 

Evad. (within) ; My lord ! 

Amin. : Come forth, my love ! 

Your brothers do attend to wish you joy. 

Evad. ; I am not ready yet. 

Amin. : Enough, enough. 

Evad. ; They’ll mock me. 

Amin. : ’Faith, thou shalt come in. 

Jtnier Evadnb. 

Mel. : Good-morrow, sister ! He that understands 
, Whom you have wed, need not to wish you joy ; 

You have enough ; Take heed you be not proud. 
Diph. : Oh, sister, what have you done ? 

Evad. : I done 1 why, what have I done ? 

Stra. : My lord Amintor swears you are no maid now. 
Evad. : Pish ! 

Stra. : I’faith, he does. 

Evad. : I knew I should be mock’d. 

Diph. : With a truth. • 

Evad. : If ’twere to do again. 

In faith, I would not marry. 

Amin. : Nor I, by heaven ! 

Diph. : Sister, Dula swears 
She heard you cry two rooms off. 

Evad. ; Fie, how you talk ! 

Diph. : Let’s see you walk, Evadne. By my troth, 

You are spoil’d. 

Mel. : Amintor ! 

Amin. : Ha ? 

Mel. ; Thou art sad. 

Amin. : Who, I ? I thank you for that. 

Shall Diphilus, thou, and I, sing a catch ? 

Mel. ; How ! 

Amin. ; Pr’ythee, let’s. 

Mel. : Nay, that’s too much the other way. 

Amin. : I am .so lightened with my happiness ! 

How dost thou, love ? kiss me. 

Evad. : I cannot love you, you tell tales of me. 

Amin. : Nothing but what becomes us. — Gentlemen, 
’Would you had all such wives, and all the world. 
That I might be no wonder ! You are all sad : 

What, do you envy me ? I walk, methinks, 

On water, and ne’er sink, I am so light. 

Mel. : ’Tis well you are so. 

Amin. ; Well ? how can I be other, 

When she looks thus ? — Is there no music there ? 
Let’s dance. 

Mel. : Why, this is strange, Amintor ! 

Amin. : I do not know myself ; yet I could wish 
My j oy were leas. 


[As!i/(, 
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Diph. ; I’ll marry too, if it will make one thus. 

Evad. : Arainlor, hark. 

Amin. : What says my love ? — I must obey. 

Evad. ; You do it scurvily, ’twill be perceived. 

Cleo. : My lord, the king is here. 

Enter King and Lysippus. 

Amin. : Where ? 

Stra. : And his brother. 

King : Good morrow, all ! — 

Amintor, joy on joy fall thick upon thee ! 

And, madam, you are alter’d since I saw you ; 

I must salute you ; you arc now another’s. 

How liked you your night’s rest ? 

Evad. ; 111, sir. 

Amin. ; Ay, ’deed. 

She took but little. 

Lys. ; You’ll let her take more. 

And thank her too, shortly. 

King : Amintor, wert 

Thou truly honest till thou wert married ? 

Amin. : Yes, sir. 

King ; Tell me, then, how shows the sport unto thee ? 

Amin. : Why, well. 

Kino : What did you do ? 

Amin. : No more, nor less, than other couples use ; 

You know what ’tis ; it has but a coarse name. 

King : But, pr’ythee, I should think, by her black eye, 

And her red cheek, she should be quick and stirring 
In this same business ; ha ? 

Amin. : I cannot tell ; 

I ne’er try’d other, sir ; but I perceive 
She is as quick as you delivered. 

King : Well, you will trust me then, Amintor, 

To chuse a wife for you again ? 

Amin. : No, never, sir. 

King ; Why ? like you this so ill ? 

Amin. ; So well I like her. 

For this I bow my knee in thanks to you, 

And unto heaven will pay my grateful tribute 
Hourly ; and do hope we shall draw out 
A long contented life together here. 

And die both, full of grey hairs, in one day : 

For which the thanks are yours. But if the powers 
That rule us please to call her first away. 

Without pride spoke, this world holds not a wife 
Worthy to take her room. 

King : I do not like this. — All forbear the room, 

But you, Amintor, and your lady. 

[Exeunt all but the King, Amintor, and Evadne, 

I have some speech with you, that may concern 
Your after living well. 

Amin, (aside) : He will not tell me that he lies with her ? 

If he do, something heavenly stay my heart, 


[Aside. 
[Apart to him. 
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For 1 shall be apt to thrust this arm of mine 
To acts unlawful ! 

King : You will suHer me to talk with her, 

Amintor, and not have a jealous pang ? 

Amin. : Sir, I dare trust my wife with whom she dares 
To talk, and not be jealous. 

[Evadne and the King speak apart. 

King ; How do you like 
Amintor ? 

Evad. ; As I did, sir. 

King : How is that ? 

Evad. : As one that, to fulfil your will and pleasure, 

1 have given leave to call me wife and love. 

King : I see there is no lasting faith in sin ; « 

They, that break word with heaven, will break again 
With all the world, and so dost thou with me. 

Evad. : How, sir ? 

King : This subtle woman’s ignorance 

Will not excuse you ; thou hast taken oaths, 

So great, methought, they did not well become 
A woman’s mouth, that thou wouldst ne’er enjoy 
A man but me. 

Evad, : 1 never did swear so ; 

You do me wrong. 

King : Day and night have heard it. 

Evad. : I swore indeed, that I would never love 
A man of lower place ; but, if your fortune 
Should throw you from this height, I bade you trust 
I would forsake you, and would bend to him 
Tliat won your throne : I love with my ambition, 

Not with my eyes. But, if I ever yet 
Touch’d any other, leprosy light here 
Upon my face ; which for your royalty 
I would not stain ! 

King : Why, thou dissemblest, and it is 
In me to punish thee. 

Evad. : Why, ’tis in me. 

Then, not to love you, which will more afflict 
Your body than your punishment can mine. 

King : But thou hast let Amintor lie with thee. 

Evad. : I have not. 

King : Impudence ! he says himself so. 

Evad. : He lies. 

Kino : He does not. 

Evad, : By this light he docs. 

Strangely and basely 1 and I’ll prove it so. 

I did not shun him for a night ; but told him, 

I would never close with him. 

King : Speak lower ; ’tis false. 

Evad. ; I am no man 

To answer with a blow ; or, if I were. 

You are the king ! But urge me not ; ’tis most true 

King : Do not I know the uncontrolled thoughts 
That youth brings with him, when his blood is high 
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With expectation, and desire of that 
He long hath waited for ? Is not his spirit, 

Though he be temperate, of a valiant strain 
As this our age hath known ? What could he do, 

If such a sudden speech had met his blood. 

But ruin thee for ever, if he had not kill’d thee ? 

He could not bear it thus. He is as we. 

Or any other wrong’d man. 

Evad. : ’Tis dissembling. 

King : Take him ! farewell ! henceforth I am thy foe ; 

And what disgraces I can blot thee with look for. 

Evad. : Stay, sir ! — Amiiitor 1 — ^You shall hcar.—Amintor ! 

Amin, {coming forward) : What, my love? 

Evad. : Amintor, thou hast an ingenuous look. 

And shouldst be virtuous ; It amazelh me. 

That thou can,st make such base malicious lies ! 

Amin. : What, my dear wife ! 

Evad. : Dear wife ! I do despise thee. 

Why, nothing can be baser than to sow 
Dissension amongst lovers. 

Amin. : Lovers ! who ? 

Evad, ; The king and me. 

Amin. : O, God ! 

Evad, : Who should live long, and love without distaste, 
Were it not for such pickthanks as thyself. 

Did you lie with me ? Swear now, and be punish’d 
In hell for this 1 

Amin. ; The faithless sin I made 
To fair Aspatia, is not yet revenged ; 

It follows me. — I will not lose a word 
To this vile woman ; But to you, my king, 

The anguish of my soul thrusts out this truth, 

You are a tyrant 1 And not so much to wrong 
An honest man thus, as to take a pride 
In talking with him. of it. 

Evad. : Now, sir, see 

How Joud this fellow lied. 

Amin. : You that can know to wrong, should know how men 
Must right themselves : What punishment is due 
From me to him that shall abuse my bed ? 

Is it not death ? Nor can that satisfy, 

Unless I send your limbs through ail the land, 

To show how nohly I have freed myself. 

King : Draw not thy sword ; thou know’st I cannot fear 
A subject’s hand ; but thou shall feel the weight 
Of this, if thou dost rage. 

Amin. : The weight of that ! 

If you have any worth, for Heaven’s sake, think 
I fear not swords ; for as you are mere man, 

I dare as easily kill you for this deed. 

As you dare think to do it. But there is 
Divinity about you, that strikes dead 
My rising passions ; As you are my king, 
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I fall before you, and present my sword 
T o cut mine own flesh, if it be your will. 

Alas ! I am nothing but a multitude 
Of walking griefs ! Yet, should I murder you, 

I might before the world take the excuse 
Of madness : For, compare my injuries. 

And they will well appear too sad a weight 

For reason to endure ! But, fall I first 

ArnQng.st my sorrows, ere my treacherous hand 

Touch holy things 1 But why (I know not what 

I have to say) wliy did you chiise out me 

To make thus wretched ? There were thousand fools 

Easy to work on, and of state enough. 

Within the Island. 

Evad. ; I would not have a fool ; 

It were no credit for me. 

Amin. : Worse and worse ! 

Thou, that dar’st talk unto thy husband thus, 

Profess thy.solf a whore, and, more than so, 

Resolve to 136 .so still It is my fate 

To bear and bow beneath a thousand griefs, 

To keep that little credit with the world ! 

But there were wise ones too ; you might have ta’en 
Another. 

Kino : No ; for I believe thee honest. 

As thou wert valiant. 

Amin. : All the happiness 

Bestowed upon me turns into disgrace. 

Gods, take your honesty again, for I 
Am loaden with it ! — Good my lord the king, 

Be private in it. 

Kino : Thou may’st live, Amintor, 

Free as thy king, if thou wilt wink at this, 

And be a me.ans that we may meet in secret. 

Amin. ’. A bawd ! Hold, hold, my breast ! A bitter curse 
Seize me, if I forget not all respects 
That are religions, on another word 
Sounded like that ; and, through a .sea of sins. 

Will wade to my revenge, though I should call 
Pains here, and after life, upon my soul ! 

Kino ; Well, I am resolute you lay not with her ; 

And .so I leave you. [Exit Kino. 

Evm). ; You must needs be prating ; 

And see what follovvs. 

Amin. : Pr’ythee, vex me not ! 

Leave me ; I am .-ifraid some sudden .start 
Will pull a murder on me. 
livAU, ; 1 am gone ; 

I love my life well. 

Amin. ; I hate mine as much. — 

This ’tis to break a troth ! I should be glad, 

If all this tide of grief would make me mad. 


[Exit Evabnb. 
[Exit. 
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SCENE II . — A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Melmwius. 

Mel. ; I’ll know the cause of all Amintor’a griefs, 

Or friendship shall be idle. 

Enter Calun vx. 

Cal. : O Melantius, 

My daughter will die. 

Mel. : Trust me, I am sotry. 

Would thou had.st ta’cn her room ! 

Gal. : Thou art a slave, 

A cut-throat slave, a bloody treacherous slave ! 

Mel. : Take heed, old man ; thou wilt be heard to rave, 

And lose thine oflices. 

Cal. : I am valiant grown, 

At all these years, and thou art but a slave ! 

Mel. : Leave ! Some company will come, and I respect 
Thy years, not thee, so much, that I could wish 
To laugh at thee alone. 

Cal. : I’ll spoil your mirth ; 

I mean to fight with thee. There lie, my cloak ! 

This was my father’s sword, and he durst fight. 

Are you prepared ? 

Mel. ; Why wilt thou dote thyself 
Out of thy life ? Hence, get thee to bed ! 

Have careful looking- to, and eat warm things, 

And trouble not me : My head is full of thoughts. 

More weighty than thy life or death can be. 

Cal. ! You have a name in war, where you stand safe 
Amongst a multitude ; but 1 will try 
What you dare do unto a weak old man 
In single fight. You will give ground, I fear. 

Come, draw. 

Mel. : I will not draw, unless thou pull’st thy death 
Upon thee with a stroke. There’s no one blow. 

That thou canst give, hath strength enough to kill me. 

Tempt me not so far then : The power of earth 
Shall not redeem thee. 

Cal. (asiele) : I must let him alone : 

He’s stout and able ; and, to say the truth. 

However I may set a face, and talk, 

I am not valiant. When I was a youth, 

I kept ray credit with a testy trick 
I had, ’mongst cowards, but durst never fight. 

Mel. : I will not promise to preserve your life, 

Ifyou do stay. 

Cal. : I would give half my land 
That I durst fight with that proud man a little. 

If I had men to hold him, I would beat him 
Till he ask’d me mercy. 

Mel. : Sir, will you be gone ? 

Cal. ; I dare not stay ; but I’ll go home, and beat 
My servants all over for this. [Exit CalianAX. 


0 
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Enter Amintor. 

Amin. : Men’s eyes are not so subtle to perceive 
My inward misery : I bear my grief 
Hid from the world. How art thou wretched then ? 

For anglit I know, all husbands are like rne ; 

And every one I talk with of his wife, 

Is but a well dis.seinblcr of his woes, 

As I am, ’Would I knew it ! for the rareness 
Afflicts rne now. 

Mei.. : Amintor, we have not enjoy’d our friendship of late, 
For wc were wont to change our souls in talk. 

Amin. : Mclantius, I can tell thee a good jest 
Of Strato and a lady the last day. 

Mel. ; Hotv was’t? 

Amin. : Why, such an odd one ! 

Mel. ; I have long’d to speak with you ; 

Not of an idle jest, that’s forced, but of matter 
You arc bound to utter to me. 

Amin. ; What is that, my friend ? 

Mel. ; I have observed your words 
Fall from your tongue wildly ; and all your carriage 
Like one that strove to .show his merry mood, 

When he were ill disposed : You were not wont 
To put such scorn into your speech, or wear 
Upon your face ridiculous jollity. 

Some sadness sits here, which your cunning would 
Cover o’er with smiles, and ’twill not be. 

What is it ? 

.Amin. ; A sadness here ! what cause 

Can fate provide for me, to make me so ? 

Am I not loved through all this isle ? The king 
Rains greatness on me. Have I not received 
A lady to my bed, that in her eye 
Keeps mounting fire, and on her tender cheeks 
Inevitable colour, in her heart 
A prison for all virtue ? Are not you, 

Which is above all joys, my constant friend ? 

What sadness can I have ? No ; I am light. 

And feel the courses of my blood more warm 
And stirring than they were. ’Faith, marry too : 

And you will feel so unexpr&s’d a joy 
In chaste embraces, that you will indeed 
Appear another. 

Mel. : You may shape, Amintor, 

Causes to cozen the whole world withal, 

And yourself too : but ’tis not like a friend. 

To hide your soul from me. ’Tis not your nature 
To be thus idle : I have seen you stand 
As you were blasted, 'midst of all your mirth ; 
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Mel. ; This old fellow haunts me ! 

But the distracted carriage of my Amintor 
Takes deeply on me : I will find the cause. 

I fear his conscience cries, he wrong’d Aspatia. 
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Call thrice aloud, and then start, feigning joy 
So coldly ! — World, what do I hear ? a friend 
Is nothings Heaven, I would have told that man 
My secret sins ! I’ll search an unknown land. 

And there plant friendship ; all is wither’d here. 

Come with a compliment ! 1 would have fought, 

Or told my friend “ he lied,” ere sooth’d him so. 

Out of my bosom 1 

Amin. : But there is nothing 

Mel. : Worse and worse ! farewell ! 

From this time have acquaintance, but no friend. 
Amin. ; Melantlus, stay : You .shall know what it is. 
Mel. : See, how you play’d with friendship ! Be advised 
How you give cause unto yourself to say, 

You have lost a friend. 

Amin. : Forgive what I have done ; 

For I am so o'ergone with injuries 
Unheard of, that I lose coitsideration 
Of what I ought to do. Oh, oh ! 

Mel. ; Do not weep. 

What is it ? May I once but know the man 
Hath turn’d my friend thus ! 

Amin. ; I had spoke at first, 

But that 

Mel. : But what ? 

Amin, ; I held it most unfit 
For you to know. ’Faith, do not know it yet. 

Mel. : Thou see’st my love, that will keep company 
With thee in tears ! hide nothing, then, from me ; 

For when I know the cause of thy distemper, 

With mine old armour I’ll adorn myself, 

My resolution, and cut through my foes, 

Unto thy quiet ; till I place thy heart 
As peaceable as spotless innocence. 

What is it ? 

Amin. ; Why, ’tis this It is too big 

To get out Let my tears make way awhile. 

Mel. : Punish me strangely. Heaven, if he ’scape 
Of life or fame, that brought this youth to this ! 

Amin. : Your sister 

Mel. : Well said. 

Amin. ; You will wish’t unknown, 

When you have heard it. 

Mel. .'No. 

Amin. : Is much to blame, 

And to the king has given her honour up, 

And lives in whoredom with him. 

Mel. ; How is this ? 

Thou art run mad with injury, indeed ; 

Thou couldst not utter this else. Speak again ; 

For I forgive it freely ; tell thy griefs. 

Amin. : She’.s wanton : I am loth to say, “ a whore,” 
Though it be true. 
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Mel. ; Speak yet again, before mine anger grow 
Up, beyond throwing down ; What are thy griefs ? 
Amin. ; By all our friendship, these. 

Mel. ; What, am I tame ? 

After mine actions, shall the name of friend 
Blot all our family, and stick the brand 
Of whore upon my sister, unrevenged ? 

My shaking flesh, be thou a witness for roe, 

With what unwillingness I go to scourge 
This railcr, whom my folly hath called friend ! — 

I will not take thee basely ; thy sword 
Hangs near thy hand ; draw it, that I may whip 
Thy rashness to repentance. Draw thy sword ! 

Amin. : Not on thee, did thine anger swell as high 
As the wild surges. Thou shouidst do me ease 
Here, and eternally, if thy noble hand 
Would cut me from my sorrows. 

Mel. : This is base 

And fearful. They, that u.se to utter lies, 

Provide not blows, but words, to qualify 
The men they wrong’d. Thou hast a guilty cause. 
Amin. ; Thou pleasest me ; for so mucli more like Chi.s 
Will raise my anger up above my griefs, 

(Which is a passion easier to be borne) 

.And I shall then be happy. 

Mel. : Take then more. 

To raise thine anger : ’Tis mere cosvardice 
Makes thee not draw ; and I will leave thee dead, 
However. But if thou art so much press’d 
With guilt and fear, as not to dare to fight, 

I’ll make thy memory loath’d, and fix a scandal 
Upon thy name for ever. 

Amin. : Then I draw. 

As justly as our miwi-strates their swords 
To cut offenders off. I knew before, 

’Twould grate your ears ; but it was base m you 
To urge a weighty secret from your friend. 

And then rage at it. I shall be at ease. 

If I be kill’d ; and if you fall by me, 

1 shall not long out-live you. 

Mel. : Stay awhile. — 

The name of fiiend is more than family. 

Or all the world besides ; I was a fool ! 

Thou searching human nature, that didst wake 
To do me wrong, thou art inquisitive, 

And thrust’st me upon questions that will take 
My -sleep away ! 'Would 1 had died, ere known 
This sad dislvonour ! — Pardon me, my friend ! 

If thou wilt strike, here is a faithful heart ; 

Pierce it, for I wilt never heave ray hand 
To thine. Behold the power thou lia.st in me ! 

I do believe my sister is a whore, 

A leprous one ! Put up thy sword, young man. 
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Amin. ; How shall I bear it then, she being so ? 

I fear, my friend, that you will lose me shortly ; 

And I shall do a foul act on myself. 

Through these disgraces, 

Mel, : Belter half the land 
Were buried tjuick together. No, Amintor ; 

Thou shall have case. Oh, this adulterous king. 

That drew her to it ! Where got he the spirit 
To wrong me so ? 

Amin. : What is it then to me, 

If it be wrong to you ? 

Mel. : Why, not so much : 

The credit of our house is thrown away. 

But front his iron den I’ll waken Death, 

And hurl him on thi.s king 1 My honesty 
Shall steel luy sword ; and on its horrid point 
rU wear tny cause, that shall amaze the eyes 
Of tills proud roan, and be too glittering 
For him to look on. 

Amin. : I have quite undone my fame. 

Mel. ; Dry up thy watery eyes. 

And cast a manly look upon my face ; 

For nothing is so wild as I, thy friend, 

Till I have freed tliee. Still this swelling breast ! 

I go thus from thee, and will never cease 
My vengeance, till I find thy heart at peace. 

Amin. : It must not be so. Stay ! — ^Mine eyes would tell 
How loth I am to this ; but, love and tears. 

Leave me awliile ; for I have hazarded 

All that this world calls happy. — Thou hast wrought 

A secret from me, under name of friend, 

Which art could ne’er have found, nor torture wrung 
From out my bosom ; Give it me again. 

For I will find it, wheresoe’er it lies. 

Hid in the mortal’st part ! Invent a way 
To give it back. 

Mel. : Why would you have it back ? 

I will to death pursue him with revenge. 

Amin. ; Therefore I call it back from thee ; for I know 
Thy blood .so high, that thou wilt stir in this. 

And shame me to posterity. 

Take to thy weapon ! 

Mel. ; Hear thy friend, that bears 
More years than thou. 

Amin. : I will not hear ! but draw. 

Or I 

Mel. : Amintor ! 

Amin. : Draw then ; for I am full as resolute 
As fame and honour can inforce me be ! 

I cannot linger. Draw ! 

Mel. : I, do. But is not 
My share of credit equal with thine, 

If I do stir ? 
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Amin. : No ; for it will be call’d 

Honour in thee to spill thy sister's blood, 

If she her birth abu.sc ; and, on the king, 

A brave revenge ; But on me, that have walk’d 
With patience in it, it will fix the name 
Of fearful cuckold. Oh, that word ! Be quick. 

Mel. : Then join with me. 

A.MIN. -. I dare not do a sin, or else I would. 

Be .speedy. 

Mel. : Then dare not fight with me ; for that’s a sin. — 

His grief distracts him. — Call thy thoughts again, 

And to thyself pronounce the name of friend, 

And sec what that will work. I will not fight. 

Amin. : You must. 

Mel. : I will be kill’d first. Though my pa.5sions 
Offer’d the like to you, ’tis not this earth 
Shall buy my reason to it. Think awhile, 

For you are (I must weep when I speak that) 

Almost besides yourself. 

Amin. ; Oh, my soft temper 1 

So many sweet words from thy sister’s mouth, 

I am afraid, would make me take her 
To embrace, and pardon her. I am mad indeed, • 

And know not what I do. Yet, have a care 
Of me in what thou dost. 

Mel. : IVhy, thinks my friend 

I will forget his honour ? or, to save 
The bravery of our house, will lose his fame. 

And fear to touch the throne of majesty ? 

Amin. : A curse will follow that ; but rather live 
And suffer with me. 

Mel. : I'll do what worth shall bid me, and no more. 

Amin. : Faith, 1 am sick, and desperately I hope ; 

Yet, leaning thus, I feel a kind of ease. 

Mel. : Come, take again your mirth about you. 

Amin. : I shall never do’t. 

Mel. : I warrant you ; look up ; we’ll walk together ; 

Put thine arm here ; all shall he well again. 

Amin. : Thy love (oh, wretched !) ay, thy love, Melantius ! 

Why, I have nothing else. 

Mel. : Be merry then. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Melantius. 

Mel. ! This worthy young man may do violence 
Upon himself ; but I have cherish’d him 
To my best power, and sent him smiling from me. 

To counterfeit again. Sword, hold thine edge ; 

My heart will never fail me. 

Enter Dipiiilus. 

Diphilus ! Thou com’st as sent. 

Dim. : Yonder has been such laughing. 

Mel. ; Betwixt whom ? 
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Diph. : Why, our sister and the king ; 

I thought their spleens would break ; they laugh’d us all 
Out of the room. 

Mel. : They must weep, Diphilus. 

Diph. ; Must they ? 

Mel. : They must. 

Thou art my brother ; and if I did believe 
Thou hadst a base thought, I would rip it out, 

Lie where it durst. 

Diph. : You should not ; I would first 
Mangle myself and find it. 

Mel. ; That was spoke 

According to our strain. Come, join thy hands to mine. 

And swear a firmness to wliat project I 
Shall lay before thee. 

Diph. : You do wrong us both ; 

People hereafter shall not say, there pass’d 
A bond, more than our loves, to tie our lives 
And deaths together. 

Mel. : It is as nobly said as I would wish. 

Anon I’ll tell you wonders : We are tvrong’d. 

Diph. ; But I will tell you now, we’ll right ourselves. 

Mel. ; Stay not : Prepare the armour in my house ; 

And what friends you can draw unto our side, 

Not knowing of the cause, make ready too, 

Haste, Diphilus, the time requires it, haste ! — 

[£x!t Diphilus. 

I hope my cause is Just ; I know my blood 
Tells me it is ; and I will credit it. 

To take revenge, and lose myself withal. 

Were idle ; and to ’scape impossible, 

Without I had the fort, which (misery 1) 

Remaining in the hands of my old enemy 
Calianax But I must have it. See, 

Enter Calianax, 

Where he comes shaking by me. — Good, my lord, 

Forget your spleen to me ; 1 never wrong’d you. 

But would have peace with every man. 

Cal. : ’Tis well ; 

If I durst fight, your tongue would lie at quiet. 

Mel. : You are touchy without alt cause. 

Cal. : Do, mock me. 

hfEL. : By mine honour I speak truth. 

Cal. : Honour ? where is it ? 

Mel. : See, what starts 

You make into your hatred, to my love 
And freedom to you. I come with resolution 
To obtain a suit of you. 

Gal. ; A suit of me ! 

’Tis very like it should be granted, sir. 

Mel. : Nay, go not hence : 

’Tis this ; you have the keeping of the fort, 

And I would wish you, by the love you ought 
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To bear unto me, to deliver it 
Into my hands. 

Gal. ; I am in hope thou’rt mad, 

To talk to me thus, 

Mel. : But there is a reason 

To move you to it : I would kill the king, 

That wrong’d you and your daughter. 

Cal. : Out, traitor ! 

Mel. : Nay, 

But stay : I cannot ’scape, the deed once done. 

Without I have this fort. 

Cal. : And should I help thee ? 

Now thy treacherous mind betrays itself. 

Mel. ; Come, delay me not ; 

Give me a sudden answer, or already 
Thy last is spoken ! refuse not offer’d love. 

When it comes clad in secrets. 

Cal. : If I say [Aside, 

I will not, he will kill me ; I do sce’t 
Writ in his looks ; and should I say I will. 

He’ll run and tell the king. — I do not shun 
Your friendship, dear Melantius, but this cause 
Is weighty ; give me but an hour to think. 

Mel, : Take it. — I know this goes unto the king ; 

But I am arm’d. [Exit MELANxrus. 

Cal. ; Methinks I feel myself 

But twenty now again ! this fighting fool 
Wants policy : I shall revenge my girl, 

And make her red again. I pray, my legs 
Will last that pace that I will carry them : 

I shall want breath, before I find the king. [Exit. 

ACT IV 

SCENE J. — T/ie Apartment o/’EvAnNE in I he Palace. 

Enter Melantius, Evadne, and Ladies. 

Mel. : Save you ! 

Evad. : Save you, sweet brother ! 

Mel. : In my blunt eye, methinks, you look, Evadne 

Evad. : Come, you will make me blush. 

Mel. ; I would, Evadne ; 

I shall displease my ends else. 

Evad. ; You shall, if you commend me ; I am bashful. 

Come, sir, how do I look? 

Mel. : 1 would not have your women hear me 

Break Into commendation of you ; ’tis not seemly. 

Evad. : Go, wait in the gallery, — Now speak. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Mel. : I’ll lock the door first. 

Evad. : Why ? 

Mel. : I will not have your gilded things, that dance 
In visitation with their Milan skins, 

Choke up my business. 

Evad, : You are strangely disposed, sir. 
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Mel. : Good madam, not to make you merry. 

Evad. ; No ; if you praise me it will make me sad. 

Mel. ; Such a sad commendation I have for you. 

Evad. : Brother, the court hath made you witty, 

And learn to riddle. 

Mel. ; I praise the court for’t ; Has it learnt you nothing ? 

Evad. : Me ? 

Mel. ; Ay, Evadne ; thou art young and handsome, 

A lady of a sweet complexion. 

And such a flowing carriage, that it cannot 
Ghuse but inflame a kingdom. 

Evad. ; Gentle brother ! 

Mel. : ’Tis yet in thy repentance, foolish woman. 

To make me gentle. 

Evad, : How is this ? 

Mel. : ’Tis base ; 

And I could blush, at these years, thorough all 
My honour’d scars, to come to such a parley. 

Evad. ; I understand you not. 

Mel. : You dare not, fool ! 

They, that commit thy faults, fly the remembrance. 

Evad. : My faults, sir ! I would have you know, I care not 
If they were written here, here in my forehead. 

Mel, ; Thy body is too little for the story ; 

The lusts of which would fill another woman. 

Though she had twins within her. 

Evad. : This is saucy : 

Look you intrude no more ! There lies your way. 

Mel. : Thou art my way, and I will tread upon thee, 

Till I find truth out. 

Evad. ; What truth is that you look for ? 

Mel. : Thy long-lost honour. ’Would the gods had set me 
Rather to grapple with the plague, or stand 
One of their loudest bolts ! Come, tell me quickly. 

Do it without enforcement, and take heed 
You swell me not above my temper. 

Evad. ; How, sir. 

Where got you this report ? 

Mel. ; Where there were people. 

In every place. 

Evad. ; They, and the seconds of it are base people : 

Believe them not, they lied. 

Mel. ; Do not play with mine anger, do not, wretch ! [Seizes her. 
I come to know that desperate fool that drew thee 
From thy fair life : Be wise and lay him open. 

Evad. : Unhand me, and learn manners ! Such another 
Forgetfulnes.s forfeits your life. 

Mel. ; Quench me this mighty humour, and then tell me 
Whose whore you are ; for you are one, I know it. 

Let all mine honours perish, but I’ll find liim. 

Though he lie lock’d up in thy blood ! Be sudden ; 

There is no facing it, and be not flatter’d ! 

The burnt air, when the Dog reigns, is not fouler 
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Than thy contagious name, till thy repentance 
{If the godb grant thee any) purge thy sickness. 

Evad. : Be gone ! you are my brother ; that’s your safety. 

Mel. : I’ll be a wolf first ! ’Tis, to be thy brother. 

An infamy below the sin of coward. 

I am as far from being part of thee, 

As thou art from thy virtue ; Seek a kindred 
’Mongst sensual beasts, and make a goat thy brother ? 

A goat is cooler. Will you tell me yet ? 

Evad. : If you stay here and rail thus, I shall tell you. 

I’ll have you whipp’d ! Get you to your command. 

And there preach to your sentinels, and tell them 
What a brave man you are : I shall laugh at you. 

Mel. ; You are grown a glorious whore ! Where be your fighters ? 
What mortal fool durst raise thee to this daring. 

And I alive 1 By my just sword, he had safer 
Bestride a billow, when the angry North 
Plows up the sea, or made Heaven’s fire his food ! 

Work me no higher. Will you discover yet ? 

Evad. : The fellow’s mad : Sleep, and speak sense. 

Mel. ; Force my swoll’n heart no further : I would save thee. 
Your great maintainers are not here, they dare not : 

Would they were all, and arm’d 1 I would speak loud ; 

Here’s one should thunder to ’em ! will you tell me ? 

Thou hast no hope to ’scape : He that dares most, 

And damns away his soul to do thee service. 

Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lion, 

Than come to rescue thee ; thou hast death about thee. 

Who has undone thine honour, poison’d thy virtue. 

And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker ? 

Evad. : Let me consider. 

Mel. : Do, whose child thou wert. 

Whose honour thou hast murder’d, whose grave open’d, 

And so pull’d on the gods, that in their justice 
They must restore him flesli again, and life. 

And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandal. 

Evad. : The gods are not of my mind ; they had better 
Let ’em lie sweet still in the earth ; tbey’ll stink here. 

Mel. : Do you raise mirth out of my easiness ? [Draws. 

Forsake me, then, all weaknesses of nature. 

That make men women ! Speak, you whore, speak truth 1 
Or, by the dear soul of thy sleeping father. 

This sword .shall be thy lover 1 Tell, or I’ll kill thee ; 

And, when thou hast told all, thou wilt deserve it. 

Evad. : You will not murder me ? 

Mel. : No ; ’ tis a justice, and a noble one. 

To put the light out of such base offenders. 

Evad. : Help 1 

Mel. ; By thy foul self, no human help shall help thee, 

If thou criest ! When I have kill'd thee as I 
Have vow’d to do if thou confess not, naked. 

As thou hast left thine honour, will I leave thee ; 

That on thy branded flesh the world may read 
Thy black shame, and my justice. Wilt thou bend yet ? 
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Evad ; Yes. 

Mel. : Up, and begin your story. 

Evad. : Oh, I am miserable ! 

Mel. : ’Tis true, thou art. Speak truth, still. 

Evad. ; I have ofl'ended : Noble sir, forgive me. 

Mel. : With what secure slave ? 

Evad. : Do not a.sk me, sir : 

Mine own remembrance is a misery 
Too mighty for me. 

Mel. : Do not fall back again ; 

My sword’s uasheathed yet. 

Evad. ; What shall I do ? 

Mel. : Be true, and make your fault less. 

Evad. ; I dare not tell. 

Mel. : Tell, or I’ll be this day a-killing thee. 

Evad. : Will you forgive me then ? 

Mel. : Stay ; I must ask mine honour first, — 

I have too much foolish nature in me : Speak. 

Evad. : Is there none else here ? 

Mel. : None but a fearful conscience ; that’s too many. 

Who is’t ? 

Evad. ; Oh, hear me gently. It was the king. 

Mel. ; No more. My worthy father’s and my services 
Are liberally rewarded, — King, I thank thee ! 

For all my dangers and my wounds, thou hast paid me 
In my own metal ; These are soldiers’ thanks ! — 

How long have you lived thus, Evadne ? 

Evad. : Too long. 

Mel. : Too late you find it. Can you be sorry ? 

Evad. ; Would I were half as blameless. 

Mel. ! Evadne, thou wilt to thy trade again 1 
Evad. : First to my grave. 

Mel. : ’Would gods thou hast been so blest. 

Dost thou not bale this king now ? pr’ythee hate him. 
Couldst thou not curse him ? I command thee, curse him. 
Curse till the gods hear, and deliver him 
To thy just wishes ! Yet, I fear, Evadne, 

You had rather play your game out, 

Evad, : No ; I feel 

Too many sad confusions here, to let in 
Any loose flame hereafter. 

Mel. : Dost thou not feel, ’mon.gst all those, one brave anger 
That breaks out nobly, and directs thine arm 
To kill this base king ? 

Evad. ; All the gods forbid it ! 

Mel. : No ; all the gods require it : 

They are dishonour’d in him. 

Evad. : ’Tis too fearful. 

Mel. ; You are valiant in his bed, and bold enough 
To be a stale whore, and have your madam’s name 
Discourse for grooms and pages ; and, hereafter. 

When his cool majesty hath laid you by. 

To be at pension with some needy sir, 
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For meat and coarser clothes ; Thus far you know 
No fear. Come, you shall kill him. 

Evad. : Good sir ! 

Mel. ; An ’twere to kiss him dead, thou shouldst smother him. 
Be wise, and lull him. Canst thou live, and know 
What noble minds shall make thee, see thyself 
Found out with every finger, made the shame 
Of all successions, and in this great ruin 
Thy brother and thy noble husband broken ? 

Thou shalt not live thus. Kneel, and swear to help me. 

When I shall call thee to it ; or, by all 
Holy in Heaven and earth, thou shalt not live 
To breathe a full hour longer ; not a thought ! 

Come, ’tis a righteous oath. Give me thy hands. 

And, both to Heaven held up, swear, by that wealth 
This lustful thief stole from thee, when I say it, 

To let his foul soul out. 

Evad. : Here I swear it ; 

And, all you spirits of abused ladies, 

Help me in this performance ! 

Mel. : Enough. This must be known to none 
But you and I, Evadne ; not to your lord, 

Though he be wise and noble, and a fellow 
Dares step as far into a worthy action 
As the most daring ; ay, as far as justice. 

Ask me not why. Faretvell. [Exit Melantius. 

Evad. : ’Would I could say so to my black disgrace ! 

Oh, where have I been all this time ? how ’friended, 

That I should lose myself thus desperately, 

And none for pity show me how I wandered ? 

There is not in the compass of the light 
A more unhappy creature : Sure, I am monstrous ! 

For I have done those follies, those mad mischiefs, 

Would dare a woman. Oh, my loaden soul, 

Be not so cruel to me ; choke not up 
The way to my repentance ! Oh, my lord ! 

Enter Amintor. 

Amin. : How now ? 

Evad. ; My much-abused lord ! [Kneels. 

Amin. : This cannot be ! 

Evad. ; I do not kneel to live ; I dare not hope it ; 

The wrongs 1 did are greater. Look upon me. 

Though I appear with all my faults. 

Amin. ; Stand up. 

This is a new way to beget more sorrow : 

Heaven knows I have too many 1 Do not mock me : 

Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs. 

Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 

Like a hand-wolf, into my natural wildness, 

And do an outrage. Pr’ythcc, do not mock me. 

Evad. : My whole Ufe is .so leprous, it infects 
All my repentance. I would buy your pardon, 

Though at the highest set ; even with my life. 
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That slight con tritionj that’s no sacrifice 
For what I have committed, 

Amin. : Sure I dazzle : 

There cannot he a faith in that foul woman. 

That knows no god more mighty than her mischiefs. 

Thou dost still worse, still number on thy faults, 

To press my poor heart thus. Can I believe 
There’s any seed of virtue in that woman 
Left to shoot up, that dares go on in sin, 

Known, and so known as thine is. Oh, Evadiic 1 
'Would there were any salcty in thy sex, 

That I might put a thousand sorrows olf, 

And credit thy repentance ! But I must not : 

Thou hast brought me 'to that dull calamity, 

To that strange misbelief of all the world. 

And all thing.s that arc in it, that I fear 
1 shall fall like a tree, and find my grave. 

Only remembering that I grieve. 

Evad. : My lord, 

Give me your griefs ; You are an innocent, 

A soul as tvhite as heaven ; let not my sins 
Perish your noble youth. I do not fall here 
To shadow, by dissembling with my tears, 

(As, all say, women can) , or to make less, 

What my hot will hath done, which Heaven and you 

Know to be tougher than the hand of time 

Gan cut from man’s remembrance. No, I do not : 

I do appear the same, the same Evadne, 

Brest in the shames I lived in : the same monster ! 

But these are names of honour, to what I am : 

1 do present myself the foulest creature, 

Most poisonous, dangerous, and despised of men, 

Lerna e’er bred, or Nilus 1 I am hell, 

Till you, my dear lord, shoot your light into me. 

The beams of your forgiveness. I am soul-sick, 

And wither with the fear of one condemn'd, 

Till I have got your pardon. 

Amin. : Rise, Evadne. 

Those heavenly powers that put this good into thee, 

Grant a continuance of it II forgive thee : 

Make thyself worthy of it ; and take heed, 

Take heed, Evadne, this be serious. 

Mock not the powers above, that can and dare 
Give thee a great example of their justice 
To all ensuing eyes, if thou playest 
With thy repentance, the best sacrifice. 

Evad. ; I have done nothing good to win belief. 

My life hath been so faithless. All the creatures. 

Made for I-Ieaven’s honours, have their ends, and good ones, 
All but the cozening crocodiles, false women 1 
They reign here like those plagues, those killing sores. 

Men pray against ; and when they die, like tales 
111 told and unbelieved, they pass away 
And go to dust forgotten 1 But, my lord. 
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Those short days I shall number to my rest 
(As many must not see me) shall, though too late, 

Though in my evening, yet preceive a will ; 

Since I can do no good, because a woman. 

Reach constantly at something that is near it : 

I will redeem one minute of my age, 

Or, like another Niobe, I’ll weep 
Till I am water. 

Amin. ; I am now dissolved ; 

My frozen soul melts. May each sin thou hast 
Find a new mercy ! Rise ; I am at peace. 

Hadst thou been thus, thus excellently good, 

Before that devil king tempted thy frailty. 

Sure thou hadst made a star ! Give me thy hand. 

From this time I will know thee ; and, as far 
As honour gives me leave, be thy Amintor. 

When we meet next, I will salute thee fairly. 

And pray the gods to give thee happy days. 

My charity shall go along with thee, 

Though my embraces must be far from thee. 

I should have kill’d thee, but this sweet repentance 
Locks up my vengeance ; for which thus I kiss thee — 

The last kiss we must take ! And ’would to Heaven 
The holy priest, that gave our hands together, 

Had given us equal virtues ! Go, Evadne ; 

The Gods thus part our bodies. Have a care 
My honour falls no fardier : I am well then. 

Evad. : All the dear joys here, and, above, hereafter, 

Crown thy fair soul ! Thus I take leave, my lord ; 

And never shall you sec the foul Evadne, 

Till she have tried all honour’d means, that may 

Set her in rest, and wash her stains away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — The Presence Chamber. 

Banquet — Enter King and Calianax — Hautboys play within. 

King : I cannot tell how I should credit this 
From you, that arc his enemy. 

Cal. : I am sure 

He said it to me ; and I’ll justify it 

What way he dares oppose — but with my sword. 

King ; But did he break, without all circumstanct. 

To you, his foe, that he would have the fort, 

To kill me, and then ’scape ? 

Cal. ; If he deny it. 

I’ll make him blush. 

Kino ; It sounds incredibly. 

Cal. : .Ay, so does everything I say of late. 

King : Not so, Calianax. 

Cal. ; Yes, I should sit 

Mute, whilst a rogue with strong arms cuts your throat. 

King : Well, I will try him ; and, if this be true. 

I’ll pawn ray life I’ll find it. If’t be false, 

And that you clothe your hate in such a lie. 
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You shall hereafter dote in your own house, 

Not in the court. 

Gal. : Why, if it be a lie, 

Mine ears are false ; for. I’ll be sworn, I heard it. 

Old men are good for nothing : You were best 
Put me to death for hearing, and free him 
For meaning it. You would have trusted me 
Once, but the time is alter’d. 

King ; And will still, 

Where I may do with justice to the world : 

You have no witness ? 

Cal. ; Yes, myself. 

King ; No more, 

I mean, there were that heard it. 

Cal. : How ! no more ? 

Would you have mote ? why, am not I enough 
To hang a thousand rogues ? 

King : But, so, you may 
Hang honest men too, if you please. 

Cal. : I may 1 

'Tis like I will do so ; There are a hundred 

Will swear it for a need too, if I say it 

Kino : Such witnesses we need not. 

Gal. ; And 'tis hard 

If my word cannot hang a boisterous knave. 

King : Enough. — Where’s Strato ? 

Enter Strato. 

Stra. : Sir ! 

King : Why, where’s all the company ? Call Amintor in ; 
Evadne, Where’s my brother, and Melantius ? 

Bid him come too ; and Diphilus. Gal! all 

That are without there. [Exit Strato. 

If he should desire 

The combat of you, ’tis not in the power 
Of all our laws to hinder it, unless 
We mean to quit ’em. 

Cal. : Why, if you do think 
’Tis fit an old man, and a counsellor. 

Do fight for what he says, then you may grant it. 

Enter Amintor, Evadnx, Melantius, Diphilus, Lysippus, 
Cleon, Strato, Diagoras. 

King r Come, sirs ! — Amintor, thou art yet a bridegroom. 

And I will use thee so : Thou shall sit down. — 

Evadne, sit ; and you, Amintor, too : 

This banquet is for you, sir. — Wlio has brought 
A merry tale about him, to raise laughter 
Amongst our wine ? Why, Strato, where art thou ? 

Thou wilt chop out with them unseasonably, 

When I desire them not. 

Stra. : ’Tis my ill luck, sir, so to spend them then. 

King : Reach me a bowl of wine. — ^Melantius, thou 
Art sad. 
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Mel. : I should be, sir, the merriest here, 

But I have ne’er a story of my own 
Worth telling at this time. 

King : Give me the wine. 

Melantius, I am now considering 
How easy ’twere, for any man we trust. 

To poison one of us in such a bowl. 

Mel. ; I think it were not hard, sir, for a knave. 

Cal. : Such as you are. [Adde. 

King ; Tfaith, ’twere easy ; It becomes us well 
To get plain-dealing men about ourselves ; 

Such as you all are here. — Amintor, to thee ; 

And to thy fair Evadnc. 

Mel. : Have you thought 

Of this, Calianax ? [Apart to him. 

Gal. : Yes, marry, have I. 

Mel. : And what’s your resolution ? 

Gal. : You shall have it, 

Soundly, I warrant you. 

King ; Reach to Amhitor, Strato. 

Amin. ; Here, my love. 

This wine will do thee wrong, for it will set 
Blushes upon thy cheeks ; and, till thou dost 
A fault, ’twere pity. 

King : Yet, I wonder much 
At the strange desperation of these men. 

That dare attempt such acts here in our state : 

He could not ’scape, that did it. 

Mel. ; Were he known. 

Impossible. 

King : It would be known, Melantius. 

Mel. : It ought to be ; If he got then away. 

He must wear all our lives upon his sword. 

He need not fly the island ; he must leave 
No one alive. 

King : No ; I should think no man 

Could kill me, and ’scape clear, but that old man, 

Cal. : But I ! heaven bless me ! I ! should I, my liege ? 

Kino : I do not think thou would’st ; but yet thou might’s! ; 

For thou hast in thy hands the means to ’scape. 

By keeping of the fort. — ^He has, Melantius, 

And he has kept it well. . 

Mel. : From cobwebs, sir, 

’Tis clean swept : I can find no other art 
In keeping of it now : ’Twas ne’er besieged 
Since he commanded it. 

Cal. : I shall he sure 

Of your good word ; But I have kept it safe 
From such as you. 

Mel. : Keep your ill temper in ; 

I speak no malice. Had ray brother kept it, 

I should have said as much. 
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King : You are not merry. 

Brother, drink wine. Sit you all still : — Calianax, 

[Apart to him. 

I cannot trust thus ; I have thrown out words, 

That would have fetch’d warm blood upon the cheeks 
Of guilty men, and he is never moved ; 

He Itnows no such thing. 

Gal. : Impudence may ’scape. 

When feeble virtue is accused. 

King : He must, 

If he were guilty, feel an alteration 

At this our whisper, whilst we point at him ; 

You see he does not. 

Cal. : Let him hang himself : 

What care I what he does ? This he did say. 

King ; Melnntius, you can easily conceive 
What I have meant ; for men that are in fault 
Gan subtly apprehend, when others aim 
At what they do amiss : But I forgive 
Freely, before this man. Heaven do so too ! 

I will not touch thee, so much as with sliame 
Of telling it. Let it be so no mote. 

Cal. ; Why, this is very fine. 

Mel. : I cannot tell 

What ’tis you mean ; but I am apt enough 
Rudely to thrust into an ignorant fault. 

But let me know it : Happily, ’tis nought 
But misconstruction ; and, where I am clear, 

I will not take forgiveness of the gods, 

Much less of you. 

King ; Nay, if you stand so stiff, 

I shall call back my mercy. 

Mel. : I want smoothness 
To thank a man for pardoning of a crime 
I never knew. 

King : Not to Instruct your knowledge, but to show you 
My ears are everywhere, you meant to kill me. 

And get the fort to ’scape. 

Mel. ; Pardon me, sir ; 

My bluntness will be pardoned : You preserve 
A race of idle people here about you. 

Facers and talkers, to defame the worth 

Of those that do things worthy. The man that utter’d this 

Had perish’d without food, be’t who it will, 

But for this arm, that fenced him from the foe. 

And if I thought you gave a faith to this. 

The plainness of ray nature would speak more. 

Give me a pardon (for you ought to do't) 

To kill him that spake this. 

Cal. : Ay, that will be 
The end of all : Then I am fairly paid 
For all my care and service. 

Mel. ; That old man. 

Who calls me enemy, and of whom I 
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(Though I will never match my hate so low) 

Have no good thought, would yet, I think, excuse me, 

And swear he thought me wrong’d in this. 

Cal. : Who — I ? 

Thou shameless fellow ! Didst thou not speak to me 
Of it thyself? 

Mel. : Oh, then it came from him ? 

Cai.. : From me ! who should it come from, but from me ? 

Mel. : Nay, I believe your malice is enough : 

But I have lost my anger. — Sir, I hope 
You are well satisfied. 

King : Lysippus, cheer 
Amintor and his lady ; there’s no sound 
Comes from you ; I will come and do’t myself. 

Amin. ; You have done already, sir, for me, 

I thank you. [Aparl. 

King : Melantius, I do credit this from him, 

How slight soe’er you makc’t. 

Mel. ; ’Tis strange you should. 

Cal. : ’Tis strange he should believe an old man’s word 
That never lied in’s life. 

Mel. : I talk not to thee ! — 

Shall the wild words of this distemper’d man, 

Frantic with age and sorrow, make a breach 
Betwixt your majesty and me ? ’Twas wrong 
To hearken to him ; but to credit him. 

As much, at least, as I have power to bear. 

But pardon me — ^whilst I speak only truth, 

I may commend myself — I have bestow’d 
My carele.ss blood with you, and should he loth 
To think an action tliat would make me lose 
That, and my thanks too. When I was a boy, 

I thrust myself into my country’s cause, 

And did a deed that pluck’d five years from time. 

And styled me man then. And for you, ray king, 

Your subjects all have fed by virtue of 

My arm. This sword of mine hath plough’d the ground, 

And reapt the fruit in peace ; 

And you yourself have lived at home in ease. 

So terrible I grew, that, without swords, 

My name hath fetch’d you conquest : And my heart 
And limbs are still the same : my will as great 
To do you service. Let me not be paid 
With such a strange distrust. 

Klng ; Melantiusj 

I held it great injustice to believe 
Thine enemy, and did not ; iff did, 

I do not ; let that satisfy. — What, struck 
With sadness all ? More wine ! 

Cal. ; A few fine words 

Have overthrown my truth. Ah, thou’rt a villain ! 

Mel. : Why, thou wert better let me have the fort, [Apart to him. 
Dotard ! I will disgrace thee thus for ever : 
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There shall no credit lie upon thy words. 

Think better, and deliver it. 

Cal. : My liege. 

He’s at me now again to do it. — Speak ; 

Deny it, if thou canst. — Examine him 
While he is hot ; for if he cool again. 

He will forswear it. 

King : This is lunacy, 

I hope, Melantius. 

Mel. ; He hath lost himself 

Much, since his daughter inks’d the happiness 
My sister gain’d ; and, though he call me foe, 

I pity him. 

Cal. : Pity ? a. pox upon you ! 

Mel. : Mark his disordered words ! And, at the inasciuc, 

Diagoras knows, he raged, and rail’d at me. 

And call’d a lady whore, so innocent 
She understood him not. But it becomes 
Both you and me too to forgive distraction : 

Pardon him, as I do. 

Gal. : I’ll not speak for thee. 

For all thy cunning. — If you will be safe, 

Chop off his head ; for there was never known 
So impudent a rascal. 

King ; Some, that love him. 

Get him to bed. Why, pity should not let 
Age make itself contemptible ; we must be 
All old ; have him away. 

Mel. : Calianax, [Apait to him. 

The king believes you ; come, you shall go home. 

And rest ; you have done well. You’ll give it up 
When I have used you thus a month, I hope. 

Cal. : Now, now, ’tls plain, sir ; he does move me still. 

He says, he knows I’ll give him up the fort. 

When he has used me thus a month. I am mad. 

Am I not, still ? 

All : Ha, ha, ha ! 

Cal. : I shall be mad indeed, if you do thus ! 

Why should you trust a sturdy fellow there 
(That has no virtue in him ; all’s in his sword) 

Before me ? Do but take his weapons from him. 

And he’s an ass ; and I’m a very fool. 

Both with him, and without him, as you use me. 

All : Pla, ha, ha ! 

King : ’Tis well, Calianax. But if you use 
This once again, I shall entreat some other 
To see your oOices be well discharged. 

Be merry, gentlemen ; it grows somewhat late. — ■ 

Amintor, thou wouldst be a-bed again. 

Amin. ; Yes, sir. 

EiiNG : And you, Evadne. — Let me take 
Thee in my arms, Melantius, and believe 
Thou art, as thou deserv’st to be, my friend 
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Still, and for ever. — Good Galianax, 

Sleep soundly ; it will bring thee to thyself. 

[Exeunt all but Melantius and Gauanax. 
Cal. ; Sleep soundly ! I sleep soundly now, I hope ; 

I could not be thus else. — How darest thou stay 
Alone with me, knowing how thou hast used me ? 

Mel. : You cannot blast me with your tongue, and that’s 
The strongest part you have about you. 

Cal. ; I 

Do look for some great punishment for this ; 

For I begin to forget all my hate. 

And take’t unkindly that mine enemy 
Should use me so extraordinarily sciirvily. 

Mel. : I shall melt too, if you begin to take • • 
Unkindnesses ; X never meant you hurt. 

Gal. : Thou’lt anger me again. Thou wretched rogue, 

Meant me no hurt ! Disgrace me with the king ; 

Lose all my offices ! This is no hurt. 

Is it ? I pr’ythcc, what dost thou call hurt ? 

Mel. : To poison men, because they love me not ; 

To call the credit of men’s wives in question ; 

To murder children betwixt me and land ; 

This is all hurt. 

Cal. : All this thou think’st is sport ; 

For mine is worse : But use thy will with me ; 

For, beUvdxt grief and anger, I could cry. 

Mel. : Be wise then, and be safe ; thou may’s! revenge. 

Cal. : Ay, o’ the king ? I would revenge o’ thee. 

Mel. : That you must plot yourself. 

Cal. : I’m a line plotter. 

Mel. : The short is, 1 will hold thee with the king 
In this perplexity, till peevishness 
And thy disgrace have laid thee in thy grave. 

But if thou wilt deliver up the fort. 

I’ll take thy trembling body in my arras. 

And bear thee over dangers : Thou .shall hold 
Thy wonted state. 

Gal. ; If I should tell the king, 

Canst thou deny’t again ? 

Mel. : Try, and believe. 

Cal. : Nay, then, thou canst bring anything about. 

Thou shalt have the fort. 

Mel. ; Why, well ; 

Here let our hate be buried ; and this hand 
Shall right us both. Give me thy aged breast 
To compass. 

Cal. : Nay, I do not love thee yet ; 

I cannot well endure to look on thee : 

And, if I thought it were a courtesy, 

Thou should’st not have it. But I am disgraced ; 

My offices are to be ta’en away ; 

And, if I did but hold this fort a day, 

I do believe, the king would take it from me, 

And give it thee, things are so strangely carried. 
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Ne’er thank me for’t ; but yet the king shall know 
There was some such thing in’t I told him. of ; 

And that I was an honest man. 

Mel. : He’ll buy 

That knowledge very dearly. — Diphilus, 

Enter Diphilus. 

What news with thee ? 

Dint. : This were a night indeed 

To do it in ; The king hath sent for her. 

Mll. : She .shall pcrfoim it then. — Go, Diphilus, 

And take from this good man, iny worthy friend. 

The fort ; he’ll give it thee. 

Diph. ; Have you got that ? 

Cal. : Art thou of the same Irrced ? Canst thou deny 
This to the king too ? 

Diph. : With a confidence 
As great ns his. 

Gal. ; ’Faith, Idee enough. 

Mel. : Away, and use him kindly. 

Gal. : Touch not me ; 

I hate the whole strain. If thou follow me, 

A great way off. I’ll give thee up the fort ; 

And hang yourselves, 

Mel. : Be gone. 

Diph. ; He’s finely wi'ought. [Exeunt Calianax and Diphilus. 
Mel. : This is a night, ’spite of astronomers. 

To do the deed in. I tviil wash the stain. 

That rests upon our house, off with his blood. 

Enter A.\iintor. 

Amin. : Melantius, now assist me : If thou be’st 
That which thou say’st, assist me. I have lost 
All my distempers, and have found a rage 
So pleasing ! Help me. 

Mel. : Who can see him thus. 

And not swear vengeance ? — What’s the matter, friend ? 
AikUN. ; Out with thy sword ; and, band in hand v/ith me, 

Rush to the chamber of this hated king : 

And sink him, with the weight of all his sins. 

To hell for ever. 

Mel. : ’Twere a rash attempt. 

Not to be done with safety. Let your reason 
Plot your revenge, and not your passion. 

Amin. : If thou refusest me in these extremes. 

Thou art no friend : He sent for her to me ; 

By Heaven, to me, myself ! And, I must tell you, 

I love her, as a sti'angcr ; there is worth 
In that vile woman, worthy things, Melantius ; 

And she repents. I’ll do’t myself alone, 

Though I be slain. Farewell. 

Mel, ; He’ll overthrow 
My whole design with madness. — Amintor, 

Think what thou dost ! 1 dare as much as Valour ; 
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But ’tis the king, the king, the king, Amintor, 

With whom thou lightest ! — I know he’s honest, 

And this will woi’k with him. {Aside. 

Amin. ; I cannot tell 

What thou hast said ; but thou hast charm’d my sword 
Out of my hand, and left me shaking here, 

Defenceless. 

Mel. : I will take it up for thee, 

Amin. : What a wild beast is uncollected man ! 

The thing, that we call honour, bears us all 
Headlong to sin, and yet itself is nothing. 

Mel. : Alas, how variable are thy thoughts ! 

Amin. : Just like my fortunes ; I was run to that 
I purposed to have chid thee for. Some plot, 

I did distrust, thou hadst against the king, 

By that old fellow’s carriage. But take heed ; 

There’s not the least limb growing to a king, 

But carries thunder in it. 

Mel. : I have none 
Against him. 

Amin. : Why, come then ; and still remember, 

We may not think revenge. 

Mel. : I will remember. {Exeunt. 

ACT V 

SCENE I. — A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Evadne and a Gentleman. 

Evad. : Sir, is the king a-bed ? 

Gent. ; Madam, an hour ago. 

Evad. : Give me the key then, and let none be near ; 

’Tis the king’s pleasure. 

Gent. : I understand you, madam ; ’would ’twere mine. 

I must not wish good rest unto your ladyship. 

Ev.ad. : You talk, you talk. 

Gent. : ’Tis all I dare do, madam ; but the king 
Will wake, and then 

Evad. : Saving your imagination, pray, good night, sir. 

Gent. : A good night be it then, and a long one, madam. 

I am gone. {Exeunt. 

scene II. — The Bedchamber. The King discotiered in Bed, sleeping. 
Enter Evadne. 

Evad. ; The night grows horrible ; and all about me 
Like my black purpose. Oh, the conscience 
Of a lost virgin I whither wilt thou pull me ? 

To what things, dismal as the depth of hell. 

Wilt thou provoke me ? Let no woman dare 
From this hour be disloyal, if her heart be flesh. 

If she have blood, and can fear ; ’Tis a daring 
Above that desperate fool’s that left his peace. 

And went to sca to fight. ’Tis so many sins, 

An age cannot repent ’em ; and so great. 

The gods want mercy for ! Yet I must through ’em. 
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I have begun a slaughter on my honour. 

And I must end it thcre.^ — ^He sleeps. Good Heavens ! 

Why give you peace to this untemperatc beast, 

That hath so long transgressed you ; I must kill him, 

And I will do it bravely : The mere joy 
Tells me, I merit in it. Yet I must not 
Thus tamely do it, as he sleeps ; that were 
To rock him to another world : My vengeance 
Shall take him waking, and then lay before him 
The number of his wrongs and punishments. 

I’ll shake his sins like furies, till I waken 
His evil angel, his sick conscience ; 

And then Til strike him dead. King, by your leave ; 

[ Ties his arms to the bed. 

I dare not trust your strength. Your grace and I 
Must grapple upon even terms no more. 

So. If he rail me not from my resolution, 

I shall be strong enough, — My lord the king ! ! 

My lord ! — He sleeps, as if he meant to wake 
No more. — My lord ! — Is he not dead already ? 

Sir ! My lord ! 

Kino ; Who’s that ? 

Evad. : Oh, you sleep soundly, sir ! 

Kino ; My dear Evadne, 

I have been dreaming of thee. Come to bed. 

Evad. ; I am come at length, sir ; but how welcome ? 

Kino : What pretty new device is this, Evadne ? 

What, do you tie me to you ? By my love 

This is a quaint one. Gome, my dear, and kiss me. 

I’ll be thy Mars ; to bed, my queen of love ! 

Let us be caught together, that the gods 
May sec, and envy our embraces. 

Evad. ; Stay, sir, stay ; 

You are too hot, and I have brought you physic 
To temper your high veins. 

Kino ; Pr’ythee, to bed then j let me take it warm ; 

There thou shalt know the state of ray body better. 

Evad. : I know you have a surfeited foul body ; 

And you must bleed. 

King : Bleed 1 

Evad. : Ay, you shall bleed ! Lie still ; and, if the devil. 

Your lust, will give you leave, repent. This steel 
Comes to redeem the honour that you stole, 

King, my fair name ; which nothing but thy death 
Can answer to the world. 

Kino : How’s this, Evadne ? 

Evad. : I am not she ; nor bear I in this breast 
So much cold spirit to be call’d a woman. 

I am a tiger ; I am anything 

That knows not pity. Stir not ! If thou dost. 

I’ll take thee unprepared ; thy fears upon thee. 

That make thy sins look double ; and so send thee 
(By my revenge, I will) to look those torments 
Prepared for such black souE. 
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Kino : Thou dost not mean this ; ’tis impossible : 

Thou art too sweet and gentle. 

. Evad. : No, I am not. 

I am as foul as thou art, and can number 
As many such hells here. I was once fair. 

Once I was lovely ; not a blowing rose 

More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou foul canker, 

(Stir not) didst poison me. I was a world of virtue, 

. Till your curst court and you (Hell bless you for’t !) 

With your temptations on temptations, 

Made me give up mine honour ; for which, king, 

I’m come to kill thee. 

King : No ! 

Evad. : I am. 

King : Thou art not ! 

I pr’ythee speak not these things ; Thou art gentle. 

And wert not meant thus rugged. 

Evad. ; Peace, and hear me. 

Stir nothing but your tongue, and that for mercy 
To those above us ; by whose lights I vow. 

Those blessed fires that shot to see our sin. 

If thy hot soul had substance with thy blood, 

I would kill that too ; which, being past my steel. 

My tongue .shall reach. Thou art a shameless villain ! 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature ; 

Sent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 
Upon weak catching women ! such a tyrant, 

That for his lust would sell away his subjects ! 

Ay, all his Heaven hereafter ! 

King : Hear, Evadne, 

Thou soul of sweetness, hear ! 1 am thy king. 

Evad. : Thou art my shame ! Lie still, there’s none about you. 
Within your cries : All promises of safety 
Are but deluding dreams. Thus, thus, thou foul man. 

Thus I begin my vengeance ! [Stabs him. 

King : Hold, Evadne ! 

I do command thee, hold. 

Evad. ; I do not mean, sir. 

To part so fairly with you ; we must change 
More of these love-tricks yet. 

King : What bloody villain 
Provoked thee to this murder ? 

Evad. : Thou, thou monster. 

Kxng : Oh ! 

Evad. : Thou kept’st me brave at court, and whor’d’st me, king ; 
Then married me to a young noble gentleman, 

And whor’d’.st roe stiU. 

King : Evadne, pity me. 

Evad. : Hell take me then ! This for my lord Amintor ! * 

This for my noble brother ! and this stroke 
For the most wrong’d of women ! [Kills him. 

King : Oh ! I die. 

Evad. : Die all our faults together ! I forgive thee. [Mxit. 
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Enter two Gentlemen of the Bedchamber . 

1 Gent. : Come, now she’s gone, let’s enter ; the king expects it, 
and will be angry, 

2 Gent. : ’Tis a fine wench ; we’II have a snap at her one of these 
nights, as she goes from him. 

1 Gent. ; Content. How quickly he had done with her ! I see, 
kings can do no more that way than other mortal people. 

2 Gent. ; How fast he is ! I cannot hear him breathe. 

1 Gent. : Either the tapers give a feeble light, 

Or he looks very pale. 

2 Gent. ; And so he does : 

Pray Heaven he be well ; let’s look. — Alas ! 

He’s atifl', wounded and dead : Treason, treason 1 

1 Gent, : Run forth and call. 

2 Gent. : Treason, treason ! [Rvih 

I Gent. ; This will be laid on us : 

Who can believe a woman could do tliis ? 

Enter Cleon and Lysippus. 

Cleon : How now ! Where’s the traitor ? 

I Gent. : Fled, fled, away ; but there her woful act lies still. 
Cleon : Her act ! a woman ! 

Lys. ; Where’s the body? 

I Gent. : There. 

Lys. : Farewell, thou worthy man I There were two bonds 
That tied our loves, a brother and a king ; 

The least of which might fetch a flood of tears ; 

But such the misery of greatness is. 

They have no time to mourn ; then pardon me ! — 

Enter Strato. 

Sirs, which way went she ? 

Stra. : Never follow her ; 

For she, alas ! was but the instrument. 

News is now brought in, that Melantius 
Has got the fort, and stands upon the wall ; 

And with a loud voice calls those few, that pass 
At this dead time of night, delivering 
The innocence of this act. 

Lys. : Gentlemen, 

I am your king. 

Stra. ; We do acknowledge it. 

Lys. : I would I were not ! Follow, all ; for this 

Must have a sudden stop. [Ereeunt. 

SCENE lit . — Before the Citadel . 

Enter Melantius, Diphilus, and Caltanax, on the Walls. 
Mel. ; If the dull people can believe I am arm’d, 

(Be constant, Diphilus !) now we have lime, 

Either to bring our banish’d honours home, 

Or create new ones in our ends. 

Diph. : I fear not ; 

My spirit lies not that way. — Courage, Oalianax. 
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Cal. : ’Would I had any ! you should quiddy know it. 

Mel. ; Speak to the people : Thou art eloquent. 

Cal. ; ’Tis a fine eloquence to come to the gallows ! 

You were born to be my end. The devil take you ! 

Now must I hang for company. ’Tis strange, 

I should he old, and neither wise nor valiant. 

Enter below , Lysippus, Diagoras, Cleon, Strato, and Guard. 

J-.Ys. : See where he stands, as boldly confident 
As if he had his full command about him. 

Si'UA. : He looks as if he had the better cause, sir ; 

Under your gracious pardon, let me speak it ! 

Though he be mighty-spirited, and forward 
To all great things ; to all things of that danger 
Worse men shake at the telling of ; yet, certainly, 

I do believe him noble ; and this action 
Rather pull’d on, than sought ; his mind was ever 
As worthy as his hand. 

Lys. : ’Tis my fear, too. 

Heaven forgive all ! Summon him, lord Cleon. 

Cleon : Ho, from the walls there ! 

Mel. ; Worthy Cleon, welcome. 

We could have wish’d you here, lord. You are honest. 

Cal. : Well, thou art as flattering a knave, though 

I dare not tell thee so [Aside. 

Lys. : Melantlus 1 
Mel. ; Sir ? 

Lys. ; I am sorry that we meet thus ; our old love 
Never required such distance. Pray Heaven, 

You have not left yourself, and sought this safety 
More out of fear than honour ! You have lost 
A noble master ; which your faith, Melantius, 

Some think, might have preseiwed : Yet you know best. 

Cal. : When time was, I was mad ; some, that dares fight, 

I hope will pay this rascal. 

Mel. ; Royal young man, whose tears look lovely on thee ; 

Had they been shed for a deserving one, 

They had been lasting monuments ! Thy brother, 

While he was good, I call’d him king ; and served him 
With that strong faith, that most unwearied valour. 

Pull’d people from the farthest sun to seek him. 

And beg his fri endship. I was then his soldier. 

But since his hot pride drew him to disgrace me. 

And brand my noble actions with his lust 
(That never-cured dishonour of my sister, 

Base stain of whore ! and, which is worse. 

The joy to make it still so) like myself. 

Thus I have flung him off with my allegiance ; 

And stand here mine own justice, to revenge 
Wliat I have suffered in him ; and this old man, 

Wronged almost to lunacy. 

Cal. : Who— I ? 

You would draw me in. I have had no wrong, 

I do disclaim ye all. 
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Mel. : The short is this : 

’Tis no ambition to lift up myself 
Urgeth me thus ; I do desire again 
To be a subject, so I may be free. 

If not, I know my strength, and will unbuild 
This goodly town. Be speedy and be wise, 

In a reply. 

Stra. : Be sudden, sir, to tie. 

All up again ; What’s done is past recall, 

And past you to revenge : and there are thousands. 

That wait for such a troubled hour as this. 

Throw him the blank. 

Lys. : Melantius, write in that 

Thy choice : My seal is at it. [Throws him a paper. 

Mel. ; It was our honours drew us to this act, 

Not gain ; and we will only work our pardons. 

Cal. : Put my name in too. 

Diph. : You disclaim’d us all 
But now, Calianax. 

Cal. : That is alt one : 

I’ll not be bang’d hereafter by a trick : 

I’ll have it in. 

Mel. ; You shall, you shall.~ 

Come to the back gate, and we’ll call you king, 

And give you up the fort. 

Lys, : Away, away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — Antechamber to Evadne’s Apartments in the Palace. 
Enter Aspatia, in man's apparel. 

Asp. ; This is my fatal hour. Heaven may forgive 
My rash attempt, that causelessly bath laid 
Griefs on me that will never let me rest ; 

And put a woman’s heart into my breast. 

It is more honour for you, that I die ; 

For she, that can endure the misery 
That I have on me, and be patient too, 

May live and laugh at all that you can do. 

Enter Servant. 

God save you, sir ! 

Ser. : And you, sir. What’s your business ? 

Asp. ; With you, sir, now ; to do me the fair ofHce 
To help me to your lord. 

Ser. : What, would you serve him ? 

Asp. : I’ll do him any service ; but to haste. 

For my atfairs are earnest, I desire 
To speak with him. 

Ser. : .Sir, because you’re in such haste, I would be loth 
Delay you any longer : You cannot. 

Asp. : It shall become you, though, to tell your lord. 

Ser. : Sh-, he will speak with nobody j but, in particular, 

I have in charge, about no weighty matters. 
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Asp. : This is most strange. Art thou gold-proof? 

There’s for thee ; help me to him. 

Ser. : I’ray be not angry, sir. I’ll do my best. [Exit. 

Asp. : How stubbornly this fellow answered me ! 

There is a vile dishonest trick in man. 

More than in woman : All the men I meet 
Appear thus to me, are all harsh and rude ; 

And have a subtilty in everything, 

Which love could never know. But we fond women 
Harbour the easiest and the smoothest thoughts, 

And think, all shall go so ! It is unjust. 

That men and women should be match’d together. 

Enter Amintor ami his Man. 

Amin. ; Where is he ? 

Ser. : There, my lord. 

Amin. : What would you, sir ? 

Asp. : Please it your lordship to command your man 
Out of the room, I shall deliver things 
Worthy your hearing. 

Amin. : Leave us. [Exit Servant. 

Asp. : Oh, that that shape 

Should bury falsehood in it 1 [Aside, 

Amin. : Now your will, sir. 

Asp. : Wlren you know me, my lord, you needs must guess 
My business ; and I am not hard to know ; 

For till the chance of war mark’d this smooth face 
With these few blemishes, people would call me 
My sister’s picture, and her mine. In short, 

1 am the brother to the wrong’d Aspatia. 

Amin. : The wrong’d Aspatia ! ’Would thou wert so too 
Unto the wrong’d Amintor 1 Let me kiss 
That hand of thine, in honour that I bear 
Unto the wrong’d Aspatia. Here I stand, 

That did it. ’Would he could not ! Gentle youth, 

Leave me ; for there is something in thy looks, 

That calls my sins, in a most hideous form, 

Into my mind ; and I have grief enough 
Without thy help. 

Asp. : I would I could with credit. 

Since I was twelve years old, I had not seen 
My sister till this hour ; I now arrived : 

She sent for me to see her marriage ; 

A woful one ! But they, that are above, 

Have ends in everything. She used few woids, 

But yet enough to make me understand 
The baseness of the injuries you did her. 

That little training I have had, is war : 

I may behave myself rudely in peace ; 

I would not, though. I shall not need to tell you, 

I am but young, and would be loth to lose 
Honour, that is not easily gained again. 

Fairly I mean to deal ; The age is strict 
For single combats ; and we shall be stopp’d, 
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If it be publish’d. If you like your sword, 

Use it ; if mine appear a belter to you, 

Change : for the ground is this, and this the time. 

To end our difference. 

Amin. : Charitable youth, 

(If thou be’st such) think not I will maintain 
So strange a wrong : And, for thy sister’s sake, 

Know, that I could not think that desperate thing 
I durst not do ; yet, to enjoy this world, 

I would not see her ; for, beholding thee, 

I am I know not what. If I have aught, 

That may content thee, take it, and begone ; 

Tor death is not so terrible as thou. 

Thine eyes shoot guilt into me. 

Asp. ; Thus, she swore, 

Thou wouldst behave thyself ; and give me words 
That would fetch tears into mine eyes ; and so, 

Thou dost indeed. But yet she bade me watch, 

Lest I were cozen’d ; and be sure to fight 
Ere I return’d. 

Amin. : That must not he with me. 

For her I’ll die directly j but against her 
Will never hazard it. 

Asp. ; You must be urged. 

I do not deal uncivilly with those 
That dare to fight ; but such a one as you 
Must be used thus. \^She strikes him. 

Amin. ; I pr’ythcc, youth, take heed. 

Thy sister is a thing to me so much 
Above mine honour, that I can endure 
All this. Good gods ! a blow I can endure ! 

But stay not, lest thou draw a timeless death 
Upon thyself. 

Asp, : Thou art some prating fellow ; 

One, that hath studied out a trick to talk, 

And move soft-hearted people ; to he kicked 

[She kicks him. 

Thus, to be kick’d 1 — Why should he be so slow 
In giving me my death? [Aside. 

Amin. : A man can bear 

No more, and keep his flesh. Forgive me, then ! 

I would endure yet, if I could. Now show [Draws. 

The spirit thou pretend'st, and understand, 

Thou hast no hour to live. 

[They fight ; Aspatia is wounded. 
What dost thou mean ? 

Thou canst not fight : the blows thou mak’st at me 
Are quite besides ; and those I offer at thee. 

Thou spread’st thine arms, and tak’st upon thy breast, 

Alas, defenceless ! 

Asp. ; I have got enough. 

And my desire. There is no place so fit 
For me to die as here. 
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Enter Evadne, her Hands bloody, with a Knife. 

Evad. ; Amintor, I am loaden with events. 

That fly to make thee happy. I have joys, 

That in a moment can call back thy wrongs. 

And setde thee in thy free slate again. 

It is Evadne still that follows thee. 

But not her mischiefs. 

Amin. : Thou canst not fool me to believe again ; 

But thou hast looks and things so full of news, 

That I am stay’d. 

Evad. : Noble Amintor, put off thy amaze. 

Let thine eyes loose, and speak : Am I not fair ? 

Looks not Evadne beauteous, with these rites now 
Were those hours half so lovely in thine eyes. 

When our hands met befoi c the holy man ? 

I was too foul within to look fair then : 

Since I knew ill, I was not free till now. 

Amin. ; There is presage of some important thing 
About thee, wliich, it seems, thy tongue hath lost. 

Thy hands are bloody, and thou hast a knife 1 
Evad. : In this consists thy happiness and mine. 

Joy to Amintor ! for the king is dead. 

Amin. ; Those have most power to hurt us, that we love ; 

We lay our sleeping lives within their arms ! 

Why, thou hast raised up Mischief to his height, 

And found out one, to out-name thy other faults. 

Thou hast no intermission of thy sins, 

But all thy life is a continued ill. 

Black is thy colour now, disease thy nature. 

Joy to Amintor ! Thou hast touch’d a life, 

The very name of w'nich had power to chain 
Up all my rage, and calm my wildest wiongs. 

Evad. : ’Tis done : and since I could not find a way 
To meet thy love so clear as through his life, 

I cannot now repent if. 

Amin. : Couldst thou procure the gods to speak to me, 

To bid me love this woman, and forgive, 

I think I should fall out with them. Behold, 

Here lies a youth whose wounds bleed in my breast, 

Sent by his violent fate, to fetch his death 
From my slow hand : And, to augment ray woe. 

You now are present, stain’d with a king’s blood, 

Violently shed. This keeps night here. 

And throws an unknown wilderness about me, 

Asp. : Oh, oh, oh ! 

Amin. : No more ; pursue me not. 

Evad. ; Forgive me then. 

And take me to thy bed. We may not part. [Kneels. 

Amin. : Forbear ! Be wise, and let my rage go this way. 

Evad. : ’Tis you that I would stay, not it. 

A^^N. : Take heed ; 

It will return with me. 
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Evad. : If it must be, 

I shall not fear to meet it ; take me home. 

Amin. : Thou monster of cruelty, forbear ! 

Evad. ; For heaven’s sake, look more calm : thine eyes are 
sharper 

Than thou canst make thy sword. 

Amtn. : Away, away ! 

Thy knees are more to me than violence. 

I am worse than sick to .see knees follow me, 

For that I must not grant. For Heaven’s sake stand. 

Evad. : Receive me, then. 

Amin. ; I dare not stay thy language ; 

In midst of all my anger and my grief. 

Thou dost awake something that trouble!, me, 

And says, “ 1 loved thee once.” I dare not stay ; 

There is no end of woman’s reasoning. 

Evad. : Aralntor, thou shall love me now again ; 

Go ; I am calm. Farewell, and peace for ever ! 

Evadne, whom thou hat’st, will die for thee. 

Amin. : I have a little human nature yet, 

That’s left for thee, that bids roc stay thy hand. 

Evad. : Thy hand was welcome, but it came too late. 

Oh, I am lost ! the heavy sleep makes haste. [She dies. 

Asp. ; Oh, oh, oh 1 

Amin. ; This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel 
A stark affrighted motion in my blood : 

My soul grows weary of her house, and I 
All over am a trouble to myself. 

There is some hidden power in these dead things, 

That calls ray flesh unto ’em : I am cold ! 

Be resolute, and hear ’em company. 

There’s something, yet, which I am loth to leave. 

There’s man enough in me to meet the fears 
That death can bring ; and yet, ’would it were done ! 

I can find nothing in the whole discourse 
Of death, I durst not meet the boldest way ; 

Yet still, betwixt the reason and the act. 

The wrong I to Aspatia did stands up : 

I have not such another fault to answer. 

Though she may justly arm herself with scorn 
And hate of me, my soul will part less troubled. 

When I have paid to her in tears my sorrow, 

I will not leave this act unsatisfied, 

If all that’s left in me can answer it. 

Asp. : Was it a dream ? There stands Amintor still ; 

Or I dream still. 

Amin. : How dost thou ? Speak 1 receive my love and help. 

Thy blood climbs up to his old place again ; 

There’s hope of thy recovery. 

.Asp. : Did you not name Aspatia ? 

Amin. : I did. 

Asp. : And talk’d of tears and sorrows unto her ? 

Amin. : ’Tis true ; and till these happy signs in thee 
Did stay my course, ’twas thither I was going. 


[Leai'es her. 

[Kilis herself, 
[lietums. 
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Asp. ; Thou art there already, and these wounds are hers : 
Those threats I brought with me sought not revenge ; 

But came to fetch this bles.sing from thy hand. 

I am Aspatia yet. 

Am!N. : Dare my soul ever look abroad again ? 

Asp. : I .shall surely live, Amintor ; I am well : 

A kind of healthful joy wanders within me. 

Amin. : The world wants lives to excuse thy loss ! 

Come, let me bear thee to some place of help. 

Asp. : Amintor, thou must stay ; I must rest here ; 

My strength begins to disobey my will. 

How do.st thou, my best soul ? I would fain live 
Now, if I could ; Wouldst thou have loved me then ? 

Amin. : Alas ? 

All that I am’s not worth a hair from thee. 

Asp. ; Give me thy hand ; my hands grope up and down, 

And cannot find thee : I am wondrous sick : 

Plave I thy hand, Amintor ? 

Amin. : Thou greatest blessing of the world, thou hast. 

Asp, : I do believe thee better than my sense. 

Oh ! I must go. Farewell ! fA’iej-. 

Amin. : She swoons ! Aspatia ! — Help ! for Heaven’s sake, water ! 
Such as may chain life ever to this frame. — 

Aspatia, speak ! — ^\Vhat, no help yet ? I fool ! 

I’ll chafe her temples : Yet there’s nothing stirs ; 

Some hidden power tell her, Amintor calls. 

And let her answer me ! — Aspatia, speak ! — 

I have heard, if there be any life, but bow 
The body thus, and it will show itself. 

Oh, she is gone ! I will not leave her yet. 

Since out of justice we must challenge nothing, 

I’ll call it mercy, if you’ll pity me, 

Ye heavenly powers ! and lend, for some few years. 

The blessed soul to this fair seat again. 

No comfort comes ; the gods deny me too ! 

I’ll bow the body once again. — Aspatia ! — 

The soul is fled for ever ; and I wrong 
Myself, so long to lose her company. 

Must I talk now ? Here’s to be with thee, love ! [Stais himself. 
Enter Servant. 

Serv. : This is a great grace to my lord, to have the new king come 
to him : I must tell him he is entering. — Oh, God ! Help ! help ! 

Enter Lysippus, Melanttos, Gauanax, Cleon, Diphii.us, 
and Strato. 

Lys. ; Where’s Amintor ? 

Serv. I Oh, there, there, 

Lys. : How strange is this 1 
Cal. : What should we do here ? 

Mel. : These deaths are such acquainted things with me, 

That yet my heart dissolves not. May I stand 
Stiff here for ever 1 Eyes, call up your tears ! 

This is Amintor ; Heart 1 he was my friend ; 
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Melt ; now it flows. — ^Amintor, give a word 
To call me to thee. 

Amin. : Oh 1 

Mel. ; Melantius calls his friend Amintor. Oh 1 
Thy arms are kinder to me than thy tongue 1 
Speak, speak ! 

Amin. : What ? 

Mel. : That little word was worth all the sounds 
• That ever I shall hear again. 

Diph. : Oh, brother ! 

Here lie.s your sister slain ; you lose yourself 
In sorrow there. 

Mel. : Why, Diphilus, it is 
A thing to laugh at, in respect of this : 

Here was my sister, father, brother, son ; 

All that I had ! — Speak once again ; What youth 
Lies slain there by thee ? 

Amin. : 'Tis Aspatia. 

My last is said. Let me give up my soul 

Into thy bosom. [Dies. 

Cal. : What’s that ? what’s that ? Aspatia ! 

Mel. : I never did 

Repent the greatness of my heart till now ; 

It will not burst at need. 

Cal. : My daughter dead here too ! And you have all fine new 
tricks to grieve ; but I ne’er knew any but direct crying. 

Mel. ; I am a prattler ; but no more. [Offers to kill himself. 
Diph. : Hold, brother. 

Lys. : Stop him, 

Diph. : Fie ! how unmanly was this offer in you ; 

Does this become our strain ? 

Gal. : I know not what the matter is, but I am grown very kind, 
and am friends with you. You have given me that among you 
will kill me quickly ; but I’ll go home, and live as long as I 
can. 

Mel. : His spirit is but poor that can be kept 
From death for want of weapons. 

Is not my hand a weapon .sharp enough 
To stop my breath ? or, if you tie down those, 

I vow, Amintor, I will never eat. 

Or drink, or sleep, or have to do with that 
That may preserve life ! This I swear to keep. 

Lys. : Look to him though, and bear those bodies in. 

May this a fair example be to me, 

To rule with temper : For, on lustful kings, 

Uniook’d-for, sudden deaths from heaven arc sent ; 

But curst is he that is their instrument. [Exeunt. 
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c. 1615 

THE CHANCES 


(By JOHN FLETCHER) 

Of the plays included in the admirable Cambridge edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher approximately one eighth are by Beaumont and Fletcher, A 
number were written by Fletcher and Massinger, a few by Fletcher in collabor- 
ation with other dramatists, including The Two Noble Kinsmen (probably) 
with Shakespeare. Nineteen or twenty plays are by Fletcher alone. The Chances 
shows Fletcher in hi.s most characteristic mood. It was perhaps the most 
characteristic mood of “ Elizabethan ” England — of the England that died 
with Charles the First. The England that survived has much of its virtue, little 
ofits colour. Fletcher and his fellows knew better than to place their Englishman 
and Englishwoman in a drab English setting. They gave them for preference 
the sun and the glamour of Italy or Spain. Mr. Jones became Don John, and 
became him very well. Also perhaps it was safer for purposes of plain-speaking. 
These were poets who chose to call a spade a spade. England became refined in 
the succeeding generation. Even modern playwrights shock us occasionally, 
but they do not call a spade a spade. That is one reason why Fletcher is out of 
fashion. It is not easy to think of another. 

The most famous of the Beaumont-Fletcher plays. The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, was a sort of anglicised version of Cervantes’ Don Qidxote, 
The comedy of The Chances was founded on another of Cervantes’ novels. 


THE CHANCES 
Characters 

Duke of Ferrara Peter and Anthonie, two Servants to 

Petrucoio, Governour of BOLOOtiiA Don John andFREDERiCK 


Don John, Don Frederick, two Spanish 
Gentlemen and Comerades 
Antonio, an old stout Gentleman, Kins- 
man to Petrucoio 

Three Gentlemen, / rimdr to the Duke 
Two Gentlemen, / riends to Petrucoio 
Francisco, a Musician , Antonio’s Boy 
Peter Vegciiio, a Teacher of Latine and 
Musick, a reputed Wizard 

The Scene— 


A Suroeon 

Women 

Const AN ciA, Sister to Petrucoio, 
and Mistress to the Duke 
Gentlewoman, Servant to Constancia 
Oli> Gentlewoman, Landlady to Don 
John and Frederick 
Constancia, a Whore to old Antonio 
Bawd 

•Bolodnia 


ACT I 


scene I 

Enter •s. Serving-men, Peter and Anthony. 

Peter ; I would we were remov’d from this town, Anthony, 
That we might taste some quiet ; for mine own part, 

I’m almost melted with continual trotting 
After enquiries, dreams, and revelations, 

Of who knows whom, or where ? serve wenching soldiers, 
That knows no other Paradise but Plackets ; 

I’ll serve a Priest in Lent first, and eat Bell-ropes. 
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Ant. : Thou art the froward’stfool — 

Pet. : Why, good tame Anthonie ? 

Tell me but tins ; to what end came we hither? 

Ant. ; To wait upon our Masters. 

Pet. : Put how, Anthony ? 

Answei me Lliat ; resolve me there, good Anthony ? 

Ant. : To serve their uses. 

Pet. : Sheiv your uses, Anthony. 

Ant. : To be imploy’d in any thing. 

Pet. : Mo Anthony, 

Not any thing I take it ; nor that thing 
Wc travel to discover, like new island.s ; 

A salt itch serve such uses ; in thing.s of tnoincnt 
Goncarning things, I grant yc, not things errant, 

Sweet Ladies things, and things, to thank the Surgeon ; 

In no such things, sweet Anthony, put rasc--- 
Ant. : Come, come, all will be mended ; this invisible woman 
Of infinite report for shape and vertue. 

That bred U3 all this trouble to no purpose. 

They are determin’d now no more to think on, 

But fall close to their studies. 

Pet, : Was there ever 

Men known to run mad with report before ? 

Or wonder after [that] they know not where 
To find ? or if found, how to enjoy ? arc men’s brains 
Made now adays of malt, that their affections 
Are never sober ? but like drunken people 
Founder at every new Fame ? I do believe too 
That men in love are ever drunk, as drunken men 
Are ever loving. 

Ant. ; Prithee be thou sober, 

And know, that they are none of those, not guilty 
Of the least vanity of love, only a doubt 
Fame might too far report, or rather flatter 
The Graces of this Woman, made them curious 
To find the tiuth, which since they find so blocked 
And lockt up from their searches, they are now sctled 
To give the wonder over. 

Pet. ; Would they were setled. 

To give me some new shoos too : for I’ll be sworn 
These are e’en worn out to the reasonable souls 
In their good worships business ; and some .sleep 
Would not do much amiss, unless they mean 
To make a Bell-man on me ; and what now 
Mean they to study, Anthony, moral Philosophy 
After their mar-all women ? 

Ant. : Mar a fools head. 

Pet. : ’Twill mar two fools heads and they take not heed, 
Besides the Giblets to ’em. 

Ant. ; Will you walk, Sir, 

And talk more out of hearing ? your fools head 
May chance to find a wooden night-cap else. 

Pet. ; I never lay in any. 
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Enter Z>on John, anrf Frederick. 

Ant. : Then leave your lying. 

And your blind prophesying : here they come. 

You had best tell them as much. 

Pet. : I am no tell-tale. [Exeunt. 

Jon.N : I would we could have seen her though ; for sure 
She must be some rare Creature, or Report lies. 

All mens Reports too. 

Frii n. : I could well wish I had seen her ; 

But since she is so conceal’d, so beyond venture 
Kept and preserv’d from view, so like a Paradi.se, 

Plac’d where no knowledge can come near her ; so guarded, 

As ’twcre impossible, though known, to reach her, 

I have made up my belief. 

John : Hang me from this hour 

If I more think upon her, or believe her. 

But as .she came a strong Report unto me. 

So the next Fame shall lose her. 

Fred. : ’Tis the next way ; 

But whither are you walking ? 

John ! My old Round 

After my meat, and then to Bed. 

Fred. : ’Tis healthful. 

John : Will not you stir? 

Fred. : I have a little business. 

John ; Upon my life this Lady still — 

Fred. ; Then you will lose it. 

John : ’Pray let’s walk together. 

Fred. ; Now I cannot. 

John : I have something to impart. 

Fred. : An hour hence. 

I will not miss to meet you. 

John : Where ? 

Fred. : I’th’ high street ; 

For not to lie, I have a few Devotions 
To do first, then I am yours. 

John : Remember. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Enter Petruchio, Antonio, and two Gentlemen. 

Ant. ; Cut his wind-pipe I say. 

I Gent. : Fye, Antonia. 

Ant. ; Or knock his brains out first, and then forgive him, 

If you do thrust, be sure it be to th’hilts, 

A Surgeon may see through him. 

1 Gent. : You are too violent. 

2 Gent. ; Too open undiscrect. 

Pet. : Am I not ruin’d ? 

The honour of my house crack’d ? my bloud poyson’d ? 

My Credit and my Name ? 

2 Gent. : Be sure it be so. 

Before ye use this violence : Let not doubt. 
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And a suspecting anger so much sway ye, 

Your wisedom may be question’d. 

Ant. ; I say kill him, 

And then dispute the cause ; cut off what may be, 

And what is shall be safe. 

2 Gent. : Hang up a true man, 

Because ’tis possible he may be thievish ! 

Alas, is this good Justice ? 

Pet. : I knoyv as certain 

As day mu.st come again, as clear as tr u th 
And open as belief can lay it to me, 

That I am basely wrong’d, wrong’d above recompence ; 
Maliciously abus’d, blasted for ever 
In name and honour, lost to all reiiiembiance, 

But what is smear’d, and sliameful ; I must kill him. 
Necessity compells me. 

1 Gent. ; But think better. 

Pet. : There is no other cure left ; yet witness with me, 

All that is fair in man, all that is noble, 

I am not greedy of this life 1 seek for, 

Nor thirst to shed mans blood, and would ’twere possible, 
I wish it with iny soul, so much I tremble 
To offend the sacred Image of my Maker, 

My Sword could only kill his Crimes ; no, ’tis Honour, 
Honour, my noble friends, that Idol, Honour, 

That all the world now worships, not Petr/tchia 
Must do this Justice. 

Ant. : Let it once be done. 

And ’tis no matter, whetfier you, or honour. 

Or both, be accessary. 

2 Gent. : Do you weigh, Petruchw, 

The value of the person, power, and greatness. 

And what this spark may kindle ? 

Pet. : To perform it. 

So much I am ty’d to Reputation, 

And Credit of my house, let it raise wild-fires. 

That all this Dukedom smoak, and storms that toss me 
Into the waves of everlasting mine. 

Yet I must through ; If ye dare side me. 

Ant. : Dare ? 

Pet. : Y’are friends indeed, if not. 

2 Gent. ; Here’s none flyes from you, 

Do it in what design ye please, we’ll back ye. 

1 Gent. : But then be sure yc kill him. 

2 Gent. : Is the cause 

So mortal, nothing but his life ? 

Pet. : Believe me, 

A less offence has been the desolation 
Of a whole name. 

2 Gent. : No other way to purge it ? 

Pet. : There is, but never to be hoped for. 

2 Gent. : Think an hour more. 
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And if then ye find no safer Road to guide ye, 

We’ll set up our Rests too. 

Ant. : Mine’s up already. 

And hang him for my part 
Goes less than life. 

2 Gent. : If vve see noble cause, ’tis like our Swords 

May be as free and forward as your words. [Exeunt. 

SCENL III 

Entei Don John. 

John : The civil order of this Tov/n, Bologna, 

Makes it belov’d and honour’d of all I'ravelleis, 

As a mo.st safe retirement in all trouble.s ; 

Beside the wholaome seat, and noble temper 
Of those minds that inhabit it, safely wise. 

And to all strangers vertuous ; But I see 
My admiration has drawn night upon me. 

And longer to expect my friend may pull me 
Into suspicion of too late a stirrer. 

Which all good Governments are jealous of. 

I’ll home, and think at liberty : yet certain, 

’Tis not so far night as I thought ; for see, 

A fair house yet stands open, yet all about it 

Are close, and no lights stirring, there may be foul play ; 

I’le venture to look in : if there be knaves, 

I may do a good office. [women within. 

Within ; Signieur? 

John : What? how is this? 

Within ; Signieur Fabjilio ? 

John ; I’le go nearer. 

Within ; Fabrilio ? 

JOH. : This is a womans tongue, here may be good done. 
Within ; Who’s there ? 

Fabrilio ? 

John : I. 

Within : Where arc ye ? 

JOH. : Here. 

Within : O come, for Heavens sake ! 

JOK. ; I must see what this means. 

Enter Woman with a Child. 

Within : I have stay’d this long hour for you, make no noise. 
For things are in strange trouble : here, be secret, 

’Tis worth your care ; begon now ; more eyes watch us, 

Than may be for our safeties. 

JoH, : Hark ye? 

Within : Peace : good night. 

JOH. : She is gone, and I am loaden ; fortune for me ; 

It weighs well, and it feels well ; it may chance 
To be some pack of worth : byth’ mass ’tis heavie ; 

If it be Coyn or Jewels, ’tis worth welcom : 

Tic nc’re refuse a fortune : I am confident 
’Tis of no common price : now to my lodging : 

If it hit right, Tie bless this night. 


[Exit. 
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SCENE IV 

Enter Frederick. 
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Fkeo : ’Tis strange, , 

I cannot meet him j sure he has encountered 
Some light o’ love or other, and there means 
To play at in and in for this night. Well Don John, 

If you do spring a leak, or get an itch, 

Till ye claw oft youi curl’d pate, thank your night-walks : 

You must be still a bootehalling : one round more. 

Though It be late, I’le venture to discover ye, 

I do not like your out-leaps. [Exit. 


Enter Duke, and 3 Gentlemen. 

Duke : IVelcom to Town, are ye all fit ? 

1 Gent. : To point Sir. 

Duke : Where are the liorses ? 

2 Gent. : Where they were appointed. 

Duke : Be private, and whatsoever fortune 

Offer it self, let’s stand sure. 

3 Gent. : Fear not as, 

E’re ye shall be endangered, or deluded, 

We’ll make a black night on’t. 

Duke ; No more, I know it ; 

You know your Qtiarters? 

1 Gent. ; Will you go alone. Sir ? 

Duke ; Y e shall not be far from me, the least noise 
Shall bring ye to my rescue. 

2 Gent. ; We are counscll’d. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI 

Elite) Don John. 

John ; Was ever man so paid for being curious ? 

Ever so bob’d for searching out adventure.s. 

As I am ? did tbe Devil lead me ? must I needs be peeping 
Into mens houses where I had no business. 

And make my self a mischief? ’Tis well carried ; 

I must take other mens occasions on me. 

And be I know not whom : most finely handled ; 

What have I got by this now ? v/hat’s the purchase ? 

A piece of evening Arras work, a child. 

Indeed an Infidel : this comes of peeping : 

A lump got out of laziness ; good white bread 
Let’s have no bawling with ye : s’dcath, have I 
Known wenches thus long, all the ways of wenches 
Their snares and subtilties ? have I read over 
All their School learnings, div’d into their qiiiddits. 

And am I now btim-fidled with a Bastard ? 

Fetch'd over with a Card of five, and in mine old days, 

After the dire massacre of a million 

Of Maiden-heads ? caught the common way, I’th’ night too 
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Under anothcrs name, to make the matter 
Carry more weight about it ? well Don John, 

You will be wiser one day, when ye have purchas’d 
A heavy of these Butter-prints together, 

With searching out conceal’d iniquities, 

Without commission ; why, it would never grieve me, 

If I had got this Ginger-bread : never stirr’d me. 

So I had had a stroakfor’l : ’thad been Justice 

Then to have kept it ; but to raise a dayrie 

For other mens adulteries, consume ray self in candles. 

And scowring works, in Nurses Bells and Babies, 

Only for charity, for racer I thank you, 

A little troubles me ; the least touch for it, 

Had but my breeches got it, had contented me. 

Whose e’re it is, sure ’t had a wealthy Mother, 

For ’tis well cloathed, and if I be not cozen’d. 

Well lin’d within ; to leave it here were barbarous. 

And ten to one would kill it : a more sin 
Then his that got it : well, I will dispose on’t, 

And keep it, as they keep deaths heads in rings, 

To cry memento to me ; no more peeping. 

Now all the danger is to qualifie 

The good old gentlewoman, at whose house we live, 

For she will fall upon me with a Catechism 
Of four hours long : I must endure all ; 

For I will know this Mother : Come good wonder. 

Let you and I be jogging : your starv’d trebble 

Will waken the rude watch else : all that be 

Curious night-walkers, may they find my fee. [Exit, 


SCENE vti 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. : Sure he’s gone home : 

I have beaten all the purlews. 

But cannot bolt him : if he be a bobbing, 

’Tis not my care can cure him : To morrow morning 
I shall have further knowledge from a Surgeon’s — 
Where he lyes moor’d, to mend his leaks. 

Enter Const ant: a. 

Con. ; I’m ready. 

And through a'world of dangers am flown to ye. 

Be full of haste and care, we are undone else. 

Where are your people ? which way must we travel ! 
For Heaven sake stay not here Sir. 

Fred. ; What may this prove? 

Con. ; Alas I am mistaken, lost, undone, 

For ever perish’d. Sir, for Heaven sake tell me, 

Are ye a Gentleman ? 

Fred. : I am. 

Con. ; Of this place? 

Fred. : No, born in Spain. 
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Con. As ever you lov’d honour, 

As ever your desiies may gain their ends, 

Do a poor wretched woman but this benefit. 

For I am forc’d to trust ye. 

Fred. : Y’ave charm’d me, 

Humanity and honour bids me help ye ; 

And if I fail your trust. — 

Con. : The time’s too dangerous 
To stay your protestations ; I believe ye, 

Alas, I must believe ye : From this place, 

Good noble Sir, remove me instantly. 

And for a time, where nothing but your self, 

And honest conversation may come near me. 

In some secure place se[t] tic me ; what I am 
And why thus boldly I commit my credit 
Into a strangers hand, the fears and dangers. 

That foice me to this wrld course, at more leisure 
I shall reveal unto you. 

Fred. ; Gome, be hearty, 

He must stiike through my life that tales ye fiom me. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII 


Enter Petruchio, Antonio, and s Gent. 

Petr. ; He will sure come. Are ye well nmj’d ? 

Ant. : Never fear us, 

Here’s that will make ’em dance without a Fiddle. 
Petr. ; We are to look for no weak foes, my friends. 
Nor unadvised ones. 

Ant. : Best gamesters make the best game. 

We shall fight close and handsom then. 

1 Gent. : Anlonta, 

You are a thought too bloudy. 

Ant. : Why ? all Physicians 

And penny Almanacks allow the opening 
Of veins this moneth ; why do ye talk ot bloudy ? 
What come we for, to fall to cuffes for apples ? 
What, would ye make the cause a Cudgel quarrel ? 
On what terms stands this man ? is not his honour 
Open’d to his hand, and pickt out like an Oyster ■’ 
His credit like a quart pot knockt together. 

Able to hold no liquor ? clear but this point. 

Petr. ; Speak softly, gentle cousin. 

Ant. : I’le speak truly ; 

What should men do ally’d to these disgiaces. 

Lick o’re his enemie, sit down, and dance him ? 

2 Gent. : You are as far o’th’ bow hand now. 

Ant. ; And crie ; 

That’s my iine boy, thou wilt do so no more child, 
Petr. : I-Iere are no such cold pities. 

Ant. : By Saint Jagues 

They shall not find me one ; here’s old tough Andrew, 
A special friend of mine, and he but hold. 
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I’le strike ’em such a hornpipe : knocks I come for, 

And the best blond I light on ; I profess it, 

Not to scare Coster-mongers ; Tf I lose mine own, 

Mine audits cast, and farewel five and fifty. 

Pet. ; Let’s tailc no longer, place your selves with silence, 

As I directed ye, and when time calls us, 

As ye are friends, so shew your selves. 

Ant. : So be it. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IX 

Enter Don John, and his LAND-LAny . 

Land. : Nay Sou, if this be your regard. 

John : Good Mother. 

Lan. ; Good me no goods ; your cousin, and your self 
Are welcom to me, whilst you bear your selves 
Like honest and true Gentlemen : Bring hither 
To my house, that have ever been reputed 
A Gentlewoman of a decent, and fair carriage, 

And so behav’d my self— - 
John ; I know ye have. 

Lan. ; Bring hither, as I say, to make my name 
Stink in my neighbours nostrils? your Devises, 

Your Brats, got out of Alligant, and broken oaths ? 

Your Linsey Woolsy work, your hasty puddings ? 

I, foster up your filch’d iniquities ? 

Y’are deceiv’d in m6, Sir, I am none 
Of those receivers. 

John : Have 1 not sworn unto you, 

’Tis none of mine, and shew’d you how I found it ? 

L.and. : Ye found an easie fool that let you get it, 

She had better have worn pasterns. 

John : Will ye hear me? 

L AN . ; Oaths ? what do you care for oaths togainyour ends. 
When ye are high and pamper’d ? tVhat Saint know ye ? 

Or what Religion, but your purpos’d lewdness. 

Is to be look’d for of ye ? nay, I will tell ye, 

You will then swear like accus’d Cut-purses, 

As far off truth too ; and lye beyond all Faulconers : 

I’me sick to see this dealing. 

John ; Heaven forbid Mother. 

Lan. : Nay, I am very sick. 

John ; Who waits there? 

Ant. ; Sir. {within. 

John : Bring down the bottle of Canary wine. 

Lan. : Exceeding sick, Heav’n help me. 

John : tiaste ye Sirrah, 

I must ev’n make her drunk ; nay gentle mother. 

Lan. : Now fie upon ye, was it for this purpose 

You fetch’d your evening walks for your digestions, 

For this pretended holiness? no weather, 

Not before day could hold ye from the Matins. 

Were the.se your bo-peep prayers ? ye’have pray’d well, 

And with a learned zeal : watcht well too ; your Saint 
It seems was pleas’d as well ; still sicker, sicker. 
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Enter Anthony, with a bottle of mine. 

JoH. ; There ia no talking to her till I have drcncht her. 

Give me : here mother take a good round draught, 

*TwIU purge spleen from yourspirits ; deeper mother. 

Lan. : I, I, son, you imagine this will mend alt. 

John ; All i’ faith Mother. 

Lan. : I confess the 'Wine 
Will do his i^art. 

John : I’le pledge yc 
Lan. : But son John. 

JOH. : I know your meaning mother ; touch it once tnore, 
Alas you look not rvell ; take a round draught, 

It warms the bloud well, and restores the colmn , 

And then we’ll talk at large. 

Land. : A civil Gentleman? 

A stranger? one the Town holds a good regard of? 

John : Nay I will .silence thee. 

Lan. : One that should weigh his fair name ? oh, a stitch ! 
Jon. : There’s nothing better for a stitch, good Mother, 

Make no spare of it, as you love your health, 

Mince not the matter. 

Land. : As I said, a Gentleman, 

Lodge in my house ? now hcav’ns my comfort, .Sigiiior ! 
John ; I look’d for this. 

Lan. ; I did not think you would have us’d me thus ; 

A woman of my credit : one, heaven knotvs, 

That lov’d you but too tenderly. 

John ; Dear Mother! 

I ever found your kindness, and [aclknowledgc it. 

Lan. ; No, no, I am a fool to counsel ye. Where’s the infant ? 

Come, let’.s see your Workmanship. 

John ; None of mine, Mother, 

But there ’tis, and a lusty one. 

Land. : Heaven bless thee. 

Thou hadst a hasty making ; but the best is, 

’Tis many a good mans fortune ; as I live 
Your own eyes Signior, and the nether lip 
As like ye, as ye had spit it. 

John : I am glad on’t. 

Lan. : Bless me, what things are these ? 

John ; I thought my labour 

Was not all lost, ’tis gold, and these are jewels. 

Both rich, and right I hope. 

Lan. : Well, well son John, 

I see ye are a wood-man, and can chuse 

Your dear, though it be i’th’ dark, all your discretion 

Is not yet lost ; this was well clapt aboard ; 

Here I am with you now ; when as they say 
Your pleasure comes with profit ; when ye must needs do. 
Do where ye may be done to, ’tis a wisedoro 
Becomes a young man well : be sure of one thing, 

Lose not your labour and your lime together. 

It seasons of a fool, son, time is pretious. 
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Work wary whils t ye have it : since ye must trafEck 
Sometimes this slippery way, take sure hold Siguior, 

Trade with no broken Merchants, make your lading, 

As you would make your rest, adventurously. 

But with advantage ever. 

John : All this time Mother, 

The child wants looking to, wants meat and Nurses. 

Lan. ; Now blessing o’ thy care ; it shall have all, 

And instantly ; I’le seek a Nurse, my self, son ; 

’Tis a sweet child : ah my young Spaniard, 

Take you no further care Sir. 

John ; Yes of these Jewels, 

I must by your leave Mother : these are yours. 

To make yotir care the stronger : for the rest 
I’le find a Master ; the gold for bringing up on’t, 

I freely render to your charge. 

Lan. ; No more words. 

Nor no more children, (good son) as you love me. 

This may do well. 

John ; I shall observe your Morals. 

But where’s £)<7n i^rsdericA:, Mother ? 

Lan. ; Ten to one 

About the like adventure : he told me, 

He was to find you out. [Exit, 

John ; Why should he stay thus ? 

There may be some ill chance in’l : sleep I will not, 

Before I have found him : now this woman’s pleas’d, 

I'le seek my friend out, and my care is eas’d. [£*11. 


Enter Duke, and Gentlemen. 

I Gent. : Believe Sir, ’tis as possible to do it, 

As to remove the City ; the main faction 

Swarm th[r)ough the streets like hornets arm’d with angers 

Able to rulne States ; no safety left us, 

Nor means to dye like men, if instantly 
You draw not back again. 

Duke : May he be drawn 
And quarter’d too, that turns now ; were I svirer 
Of death than thou art of thy fears, and with death 
More than those fears are too. 

1 Gent, : Sir, I fear not. 

Du. : I would not crack my vow, start from my honour. 
Because I may find danger ; wound my soul, 

To keep my body safe. 

I Gent. : I speak not Sir, 

Out of a baseness to you. 

Du. : No, nor do not 

Out of a baseness leave me : what is danger, 

More than the weakness of our apprehensions ? 

A poor cold part o’th’ bloud ? who takes it hold of ? 

Cowards, and wicked livers ; valiant minds 
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Were made the Masters of it : and as hearty Sea-men 
In desperate storms, stem with a little Rudder 
The tumbling ruines of the Ocean : 

So with their cause and swords do they do dangers. 
Say we were sure to dye all in this venture. 

As I am confident against it ; is there any 
Amongst us of so fat a sense, so pamper’d, 

Would chuse luxuriously to lye a bed. 

And purge away his spirit, .send his soul out 
In Sugar-sops, and Syrups ? Give me dying 
As dying ought to be, upon mine enemy, 

Parting with man-kind, by a man that’s manly ; 

Let ’em be all the world, and bring along 
Citin’.^ envy with ’em, I will on. 
a Gent. : You may Sir, 

But with what safety ? 

1 Gent. : Since ’tis come to dying. 

You shall perceive Sir, here be those amongst us 
Gan dye as decently as other men. 

And tvith as little ceremony : on brave Sir. 

Duke : That’s spoken heartily. 

1 Gent. : And he that flinches. 

May he dye lowzie in a ditch. 

Duke ; No more dying, 

There’s no such danger in it : 

What’s a clock ? 

3 Gent. : Somewhat above your hour. 

Duke : Away then quickly. 

Make no noise, and no tr[o]uble will attend us. 

SCENE xr 

Enler Frederick, and Peter, (wM a candle.) 

Fred, : Give me the candle ; so, go you out that way. 
Peter ; What have we now to do ? 

Fred. : And o’ your life Sirrah, 

Let none come near the door without my knowledge; 
No not my Landlady, nor ray friend. 

Peter : ’Tis done Sir, 

Fred. : Nor any serious business that concerns me. 
Peter ; Is the wind there again ? 

Fred. : Be gone. 

Peter : I am Sir. 

Eater Const antia. 

Fre. ; Now enter without fear. — ^And noble Lady 
That safety and civility ye wish’d for 
Shall truly here attend you ; no rude tongue 
Nor rough behaviour knows this place, no wishes 
Beyond the moderation of a man. 

Dare enter here ; your own desires and Innocence, 
Joyn’d to my vow’d obedience, shall protect you, 
Were dangers more than doubts. 


[Exeunt, 


[Exit, 
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Const. ; Ye are truly noble. 

And worth a womans trust ; let it become me, 

(I do beseech you, Sir) for all your kindness. 

To render with my thanks, this worthless trifle ; 

I may be longer troublesome. 

Fred. ; Fair offices 

Are still their own rewards ; Heav’n bless me Lady 
From soiling civil courtesies ; may it please ye. 

If ye will force a favour to oblige me. 

Draw but that cloud aside to satisfie me 
For what good Angel I am engag’d. 

Const. ; It shall be. 

For I am truly confident ye arc honest : 

The Piece is scarce worth looking on. 

Fred . : Trust me 

The abstract of all beauty, soul of sweetness, 

Defend me honest thoughts, I shall grow wild else ; 

What eyes are there, rather what little heavens, 

To stir mens contemplations ! what a Paradise 

Kuns through each part she has ! good bloud be temperate : 

I must look off ; too excellent an object 
Confounds the sense that sees it. Noble Lady, 

If there be any further service to cast on me, 

Let it be worth my life, so much I honour ye, 

Or the engagement of whole Families. 

Const. ; Your service i.s too liberal, worthy Sir, 

Thus far I shall entreat. 

Fred. ; Command me Lady, 

You make your power too poor. 

Const. ; That presently 
With all convenient haste, you would retire 
Unto the street you found me in. 

Fred. ; ’Tis done. 

Const. '. There, if you find a Gentleman opprest 
With force and violence, do a mans office. 

And draw your sword to rescue him. 

Fred. : He’s safe, 

Be what he will, and let his foes be Devils, 

Arm’d with your pity, I shall conjure ’em. 

Retire, this key will guide ye : ali things necessary 
Are there before ye. 

Const. ; All my prayers go with ye. [Exit. 

Fred . ■. Ye clap on proof upon me ; men say gold' 

Does all, engages all, works through all dangers ; 

Now I say beauty can do more : The Kings Exchequer, 

Nor all his wealthy Indies, could not draw me 
Through half those miseries this piece of pleasure 
Might make me leap into : we are all like sea-Cards, 

All our endeavours and our motions, 

(As they do the North) still point at beauty , 

Still at the fairest : for a handsom woman, 

(Setting my soul aside) it should go hard. 

But I would strain my body ; yet to her. 

Unless it he her own free gratitude. 
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Hopes, ye shall dye, and ihou tongue rot within me, 

Eh'e I infringe my faith : now to my rescue. [£xii. 

ACT II 

SCENE 1 

£!iter DuKE,_/jurt«fd by Pr/rnuccio, Antonio, and lhai Faction. 

Duke ; You will not all oppress me ? 

Ant. ; Kill him i’th wanton eye ; let me come to him. 

Duke ; Then ye shall buy me dearly. 

Petr. ; Say you so Sir ? 

Ant. : I say cut his Wezand, spoil his piping ; 

Have at your love-sick heart Sir. 

Enter Don John. 

John ; Sure ’tis fighting. 

My friend may be engag’d : fie Gentlemen, 

This is unmanly odds. 

Ant. ; I’le stop your mouth Sir. 

John : Nay, then have at thee freely ; 

There’s a plumb Sir to satislie your longing. 

[Du. falls down , Don John bestrides him . 
Petr, : Away : I hope I have sped him : here comes rescue, 

We shall be endangered ; where’s Antonio ? 

Ant. ; I must have one thrust moie Sir. 

John : Come up to me. 

Ant. ; A mischief confound your fingers. 

Petr. ; How is’t? 

Ant. ; Well : 

Ha’s given me my quietus est, I felt him 
In my small guts, I’me sure, has feez’d me : 

This comes of siding with ye. 

2 Gent. : Can you go Sir ? 

Ant. : I should go man, and my head were ofl'. 

Never talk of going. 

Pete. : Come, all shall be well then, 

I hear more rescue coming. 

Enter the Duke’s Faction- 

Ant. : Let’s turn back then ; 

My skull’s uncloven yet, let me but kill. 

Petr. : Away for Heaven sake with him. 

John : How is’t ? 

Duke : Well Sir, 

Only a little .stagger’d. 

Faction Duke : Let’s pursue ’em. 

Du. : No not a man, I charge ye : thanks good coat, 

Thou hast sav’d me a shrewd welcora : 'twas put home too, 
With a good mind I’me sure on’l. 

John : Are ye safe then ? 

Duke : My thanks to you brave Sir, whose timely valour, 

And manly courtesie came to my rescue. 
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John : Ye’had foul play offer’d yc, and shame bcfal him 
That can pass by oppression. 

Duke ; May I crave Sir, 

But thus much honour more, to know your name ? 

And him I am so bound to ? 

John : For the Bond Sir, 

’I'is every good mans tye : to know me further 
Will little profit ye ; I am a stranger, 

My Country Spain ; my name Don John, a Gentleman 
That lye here for my study. 

Duke : I have heard Sir, 

Much worthy mention of ye, yet I find 
F amc short of what ye are. 

John ; You are pleas’d Sir, 

To express your courtesie : may I demand 
As freely what you are, and what mi.schance 
Cast you into this danger ? 

Duke : For this present 

I must desire your pardon ; you shall know me 
E’re it be long Sir, and a nobler thanks 
Than now my will can render. 

John ; Your will’s your own Sir. 

Duke : What is’t you look for sir, have you lost any thing ? 

John : Only my hat i’th’ scuffle ; sure these fellows 
Were night-snaps. 

Duke ; No, believe Sir : pray ye use mine, 

For ’twill be hard to find your own now. 

John : No Sir. 

Du. ; Indeed ye shall, I can command another ; 

I do beseech ye honour me. 

John : I will Sir, 

And so I’le take my leave. 

Duke : Within these few days 

I hope I shall be happy in your knowledge, 

Till when I love your memory. [Exit Duke, & c . 

John ; I yours. 

This is some noble fellow. 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. : 'Tis [h]is tongue sure. 

Don John ? 

John : Don Frederick ? 

Fred. : Ye’re fairly met Sir ; 

I thought ye had been a Bat-fowling : prethec teil me, 

What Revelations hast thou had to night, 

That home was never thought of? 

John : Revelations 

I’le tell thee Frederick, but before I tell thee. 

Settle thy understanding. 

Fred. ; ’Tis prepar’d. Sir. 

John : Why then mark what shall follow. This Frederick, 
This bawdy night. 

Fred. : I thought no less. 
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John ; This blind night, 

What dost think I have got ? 

Fred. ; The Pox it may be, 

John : Would ’twerc no worse : ye talk of Revelations, 

I have got a Revelation will reveal me 
An arrant Coxcomb while I live. 

Fred. : What is’t ? 

Thou hast lost nothing ? 

John : No, I have got I tell thee. 

Fred. : What hast thou got ? 

John : One of the Infantry, a child. 

Fred. : Flow ? 

John : A chopping child, man. 

FRfeD. : ’Give ye joy. Sir. 

John : A lump of lewdness io-rdru'c/t, that’s the Iruth on’t 
This Town’s abominable. 

Fred. : I still told yc John 
Your whoring must come home ; 1 counsell'd ye ; 

But where no grace is — 

John : ’Tis none o’ mine, man. 

Fred. : Answer the Parish so. 

John ; Cheated introth : 

Peeping into a house, by whom 1 know not, 

Nor where to find the place again : no Frederick, 

Had I but kist the ring for’t ; ’tis no poor one, 

That’s my best comfort, for’t has brought about it 
Enough to make it man. 

Fred. ; Where ia’t ? 

John : At home. 

Fred. : A saving voyage : But what will you say Signior, 
To him that searching out your serious worship. 

Has met a stranger fortune ? 

John : How, good Frederick ? 

A militant girle now to this bay would hit it ? 

Fred. ; No, mine’s a nobler venture : What do you think Sir 
Of a distressed Lady, one whose beauty 
Would oversell all lia/ji ? 

John : Where is she — 

Fred. ; A woman of that rare behaviour. 

So qualified, as admiration 

Dwells round about her ; of that perfect spirit — 

John : I marry Sir. 

Fred. : That admirable carriage. 

That sweetness in discourse ; young as the morning, 

Her blushes staining his. 

John : But where’s this creature ? 

Shew me but that. 

Fred. : That’s all one, she’s forth-coming, 

I have her sure Boy. 

John : Hark ye Frederick, 

What truck betwixt my Infant? 

Fred. : ’Tis too light Sir, 

Stick to your charges good Don John, I am well. 
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John ; But is there such a wench ? 

Fred. : First tell me this. 

Did ye not lately as ye walk’d along, 

Discover people that were arm’d, and likely 
To do offence ? 

John : Yes marry, and they urg’d it 
As far as they had spirit. 

Fred. ; Pray go forward. 

Joii. : A Gentleman I found ingag’d amongst ’em, 

It .seems of noble breeding, I’m sure brave metal. 

As I return’d to look you, I set in to him. 

And without hurt (I thank heaven) rescued him. 

And came my self olf safe too. 

Fred. : My work’s done then : 

And now to satisfie you, there is a woman, 

Oh John, there is a woman — 

John ; Oh, where is she ? 

Fred. ; And one of no less worth than I assure ye ; 

And which is more, fain under my protection. 

John ; I am glad of that ; forward sweet Frede>ick. 

Fred. ; And which is more than that, by this nights wandring, 
And which is most of all, she is at home too Sir. 

John : Gome, let’s be gone then, 

Fred. ; Yes, but 'tis most certain. 

You cannot see her, John. 

John ; Why? 

Fred. : She has sworn me 
That none else shall come near her : not my Mother, 

Till some few doubts are clear’d. 

John : Not look upon her? What chamber is she in ? 

Fred. : In ours. 

John ; Let’.s go I say : 

A womans oaths are wafers, break with making. 

They must for modestie a little : we all know it, 

Fred. : No, I’le assure you Sir. 

John ; Not see her ? 

I smell an old dog trick of yours, well Frederick, 

Ye talkt to me of whoring, let’s have fair play, 

Square dealing I would wish ye. 

Fred. ; When ’tis come, 

(Which I know never will be) to that issue, 

Your spoon shall be as deep as mine Sir. 

John ; Tell me. 

And tell me true, is the cause honourable, 

Or for your ease ? 

Fred. : By all our friendship, John. 

’Ti,s honest, and of great end. 

John : I am answer'd : 

But let me .see her though ; leave the door open 
As ye go in. 

Fred. : I dare not. 

John ; Not wide open, 

But just so, as a jealous husband 
AVould level at his wanton wife through . 
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Fred. : That courlesie. 

If ye desire no more, and keep it strictly, 

I dare afford ye ; come, ’lis now near morning. [Exit. 

SCENE n 

Enter Peter, and Anthony. 

Pet. ; Nay the old woman’s gone too. 

Ant. : She’s a Catterwaulmg 
Among the gutters ; But conceive me, Peter, 

Where our good Masters should be ? 

Pet. ; Where they should he 

I do conceive, but where they aic, good Anlhotff — 

Ant. 1 I, there it goes ; my fviaster.-, Vro-peep with me, 

With Jii.s sly popping m and out «ig<un. 

Argued a cause, a frippery cause. 

Pet, : Believe me, 

They bear up with some caivcl. 

Ant, ; I do believe thee, 

For thou hast such a Master for that chase, 

That till he spend his main Mast — 

Pet, : Pray remember 
Your coui'tcsie good Anthony, and withal, 

How long ’tis since your Ma.ster sprung a leak. 

He had a sound one since he came. [Lute sounds within. 

Ant. ; Hark. 

Pet. ; What ? 

Ant. : Dost not hear a Lute ? 

Again ? 

Pet. ; Where is’t? 

Ant. ; Above in my Masters chamber. 

Pet. ; There’s no creature : he hath the key himself man. 

SING within. 

Merciless Love, whom nature hath deny’d 
The u re of eyes, lest thou should’ st take a pride 
And glorie in thy murthers : Why am 1 
That never yet trangress'd thy deity. 

Never broke vow, from whose eyes never 
Flew disdainfull dart 
Whose hard heart never. 

Slew those rewarders? 

Thou art young and fair. 

Thy Mother soft and gentle as the air, 

Thy holy fire still burning, blown with piaier. 

Then everlasting Lave restrain thy will 
’ Tis God-like to have power but not to Kill. 

Ant. : This is his Lute : let him have it. 

Pet, : I grant you ; but who strikes it ? 

Ant. ; An admirable voice too, hark ye. 

Pet. ; Anthony, 

Art sure we are at home ? 

Ant. : Without all doubt, Peter. 

Pet. : Then this must be the Devil. 
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[6't«5 again. 


Ant. ; Let It be. 

Good Devil sing again : O dainty Devil 1 
P^ter believe it, a most delicate Devil, 

The sweetest Devil — 

Enter Frederick, and Don John. 

Fred. : If ye could leave peeping. 

John : I cannot by no means. 

Fred. : Then come in softly, 

And as ye love your faith, presume no further 
Than ye have promised. 

John ; Basta. 

Fred. ; What make you up so early Sir ? 

John : You Sir in your contemplations. 

Pet. : O pray ye peace Sir. 

Fred. ; Why peace Sir? 

Pet, : Do you hear ? 

John : ’Tis your Lute. 

Fred. : Pray ye speak softly, 

She’s playing on’t. 

Ant. ; The house is haunted Sir, 

For this we have heard this half year. 

Fred. ; Ye saw nothing? 

Ant. : Not I. 

Pet. Nor I Sir. 

Fred. : Get us our breakfast then, 

And make no words on’t ; we’ll undertake this spirit, 

If it be one. 

Ant. ; This is no Devil Peter. [S^ing. 

Mum, there be Bats abroad \_Exeuni Servants. 

Fred. ; Stay, now she sings. 

John : An Angels voice I’le swear. 

Fred. : Why didst thou shrug so ? 

Either allay this heat ; or as I live 
I will not trust ye. 

.John : Pass : I W'arrant ye, [Exeunt. 

Enter Const anti A. 

Con. : To curse those stars, that men say govern us, 

To rail at fortune, fall out with my Fate, 

And tax the general world, will help me notlting : 

Alas, I am the same still, neither are they 
Subject to helps, or hurts : Our own desires 
Are our own fate.s, our own stars, all our fortunes, 

Which as we sway ’em, so abuse, or bless us. 

Enter Frederick, and Don John, peeping. 

Fred. : Peace to your meditations. 

John ; Pox upon ye. 

Stand out o’tb’ light. 

Const. : I crave your mere)' Sir, 

My minde o’re-charg’d with care made me unmannerly. 
Fred. : Pray ye set that mind at rest, all shall be perfect. 
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John : I like the body rare ; a handsom body, 

A wondrous handsom body : would she would turn : 

See, and that spightful puppy be not got 
Between me and my light again. 

Fred. : ’Tis done. 

As all that you command shall be : the Gentleman 
Is safely off all danger. 

John : 0 /!e dios. 

Const. : How shall I thank ye Sir? how satisfie ? 

Fr. : Speak softly, gentle Lady, all’s rewarded, 

Now does he melt like Marmalad. 

John : Nay, ’tis certain, 

Thou art the sweetest woman 1 e’rc look’d on : 

I hope thou art not honest. 

Fred. ; None disturb’d ye? 

Const. ; Not any Sir, nor any sound came near me, I thaiikyour 
cai e. 

Fred, ; ’Tis well. 

John ; I would fain pray now. 

But the Devil and that flesh there, o’ the world, 

What are we made to suffer? 

Fred. : He’ll enter ; 

Pull in your head and be bang’d. 

John : Hark ye Frederick, 

I have brought ye home your Pack-saddle. 

Fred. ; Pox upon ye. 

Con. : Nay let him enter ; fie my Lord the Duke, 

Stand peeping at your friends. 

Fred. : Ye are cozen’d Lady, 

Plere is no Duke. 

Const. : I know him full well Signior. 

John ; Hold thee there wench. 

Fred. : This mad-brain’d fool will spoil all. 

Const. ; I do beseech your grace come in. 

John : My Grace, 

There was a word of comfort. 

Fred . : Shall he enter ? 

Who e’re he be ? 

John : Well follow’d Ftederick. 

Const. ; With all my heart. 

Fred. : Come in then. 

Enter Don John. 

John : ’Bless ye Lady. 

Fr. : Nay start not, though he be a stranger to ye, 

He’s of a noble strain, my kinsman, Lady, 

My Countryman, and fellow Traveller, 

One bed contains us ever, one purse feeds us, 

And one faith free between us ; do not fear hint, 

He’s truly honest, 

John ; That’s a lye, 

Fred. ; And trusty : 

Beyond your wishes : valiant to defend, 

And modest to converse with, as your blushes. 
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Jo. ; Now may I hang my self ; this commendation 
Has broke the neck of all my hopes : for now 
Must I cry, no forsooth, and I forsooth, and surely, 

And truly as I live, and as I am honest. 

Has clone these things for ’nonce too ; for he knows 
Like a most envious Rascal as he is, 

I am not honest, nor desire to be, 

Especially this way : h’as watch’d his time, 

But I shall quit him. 

Const. ; Sir, I credit ye. 

Fred. : Go kiss her jfo/m. 

John ; Plague o’ your commendations. 

Const. ; Sir, I shall now desire to he a trouble. 

John ; Never to me, sweet Lady : Thus I seal 
My faith, and all my service. 

Const. ; One word Signior. 

John ; Now ’tis impossible I should be honest, 

She kisses with a conjuration 

Would make the Devil dance : what points she at ? 

My leg I warrant, or my well knit body, 

Sit fast Don Frederick. 

Fred, : ’Twas given him by that Gentleman 

You took such care of ; his own being lost i’lh’ scuffle. 

Con. ; With much joy may he wear it ; ’tis a right one, 

I can assure ye Gentleman, and right happy 
May you be in all fights for that fair service. 

Fred. ; Why do ye biush? 

Const. ; ’T had almost cozen’d me. 

For not to lye, when I saw that, I look’d for 
Another Master of it : but ’tis well. [Knock wiihxn. 

Fred. : Who’s there? 

Enter Anthony. 

Stand ye a little close : Come in Sir, [Exit Const. 

Now what’s the news with you ? 

Anth. ; There is a Gentleman without, 

Would speak with Don John. 

John : Who Sir? 

Ant. : I do not know Sir, but he shews a man 
Of no mean reckoning. 

Fred. : Let him shev/ his name. 

And then return a little wiser. 

Ant : Well Sir. [AjwV Anthony. 

Fred. : How do you like her John 1 
John : As well as you Frederick, 

For all I am honest : you .shall find it so too. 

Fred, t Art thou not honest? 

John ; Art thou an Ass ? 

And modest as her blushes ? What block-head 
Would e’re have popt out such a dry Apologie, 

For bis dear friend? and to a Gentlewoman, 

A woman of her youth, and delicacy. 

They are arguments to draw them to abhor us. 
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An hone&t moral man His for a Constable : 

A handsome man, a wholesome man, a lough man, 

A liberal man, a likely man, a man 
Made up like Hercules, unslak’d with service : 

The same to night, to morrow night, the next night, 

And so to perpetuitie of pleasures. 

These had been things to hearken to, things catching : 
But you have such a spic’d consideration. 

Such qualms upon your worships conscience. 

Such chil-blains in your bloud, that jill things pinch ye, 
Which nature, and the liberal world makes custom, 

And nothing but fair honour, O sweet honor, 

Hang up your Eunuch honour : 'fhat I was trusty’, 

And valiant, were things well put in ; but modest ! 

A modest Gentleman ! O wit where wast thou ? 

Fred. : I am sornc John. 

John ; My I^adies Gentlewoman 

Would laugh me to a S[c3hool-boy, make me blush 
With playing with my Codpiece point : fie on thee, 

A man of thy discretion ? 

Fred : It shall be mended : 

And henceforth ye shall have your due. 

Enter Anthony. 

John ; I look for’t : How now, who is’t ? 

Ant. : A Gentleman of this Town 
And calls himself Peirticchio. 

Enter Constantia. 

John : I’le attend him. 

Const. ; How did he call himself? 

Fre. : PetTUcchia, 

Does it concern you ought? 

Const. : O Gentlemen, 

The hour of my destruction is come on me, 

I am discover’d, lost, left to my mine ; 

As ever ye had pity — 

John ; Do not fear. 

Let the great devil come, he shall come through me. 

Lost here, and we about ye ? 

Fred. : Fall before us ? 

Const. : O my unfortunate estate, all angers 
Compar’d to his, to his — 

Fred. : Let his, and all mens, 

Whilst we have power and life — stand up for heaven sake 
Con. ; I have offended heaven too ; yet heaven knorvs — 
John : We are all evil : 

Yet Heaven forbid we should have our deserts. 

What is he ? 

Con. : Too too near to my offence Sir ; 

O he will cut me piece-meal. 

Fred. : ’Tls no Treason ? 

John : Let it be what it will, if he cut here, 

I’le find him cut-work. 
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Fred. : He must buy you dear. 

With more than common lives. 

John : Fear not, nor weep not : 

By heaven I’le fire the Town before ye perish, 

And then, the more the merrier, we’l jog with ye. 
Fred. : Come in and dry your eyes. 

John : Pray no more weeping ; 

Spoil a sweet face for nothing ? my return 
Shall end all this I warrant you. 

Const. : Heaven grant it. 


SCENE III 

Enter Petrucchio, with a Letter. 

Petr. ; This man should be of special rank : 

For these commends carry no common way. 

No slight worth with ’em : 

He shall be he. 

Enter Zifln John, 

John ‘.’Save ye Sir tlamsorrie 

My business was so unmannerly, to make ye 
Wait thus long here. 

Petr. : Occasions must be serv’d Sir : 

But is your name Don John ? 

John : It is Sir. 

Petr. ; Then, 

First, for your own brave sake I must embrace ye : 
Next, from the credit of your noble friend 
Hernando de Atvara, make ye mine : 

Who lays his charge upon me in this Letter 
To look ye out, and for the goodness in ye. 

Whilst your occasions make ye resident 
In this place, to supply ye, love and honour ye ; 
Which had I know[n] sooner — 

John ; Noble Sir, 

You’l make my thanks too poor : I wear a sword. Sir, 
And have a service to be still dispos’d of, 

As-you shall please command it. 

Petr. : Gentle Sir, 

That manly courtesie is half my business : 

And to be short, to make ye know I honour ye. 

And in all points believe your worth like Oracle, 

And how above my friends, which are not few 
And those not slack, I estimate your vertues, 

Make your self understand. This day Petrucchio, 

A man that may command the strength of this place. 
Hazard the boldest spirits, hath made choice 
Only ofyou, and in a noble office. 

John : Forward, I am free to entertain it. 

Petr, : Thus then ; 

I do beseech yc mark me. 

John : 1 shall do it. 
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Petr. : Ferrara’s Dake, would 1 might call him worthie. 

But that he has raz’d out fiom his family, 

As he has mine -with Infamie, This man. 

Rather this powerf'ull Monster, we being left 
But two of all our house, to stock our memories, 

My Sister, and my self ; with arts and witchcrafts. 

Vows, and such oaths heaven has no mercy for, 

Drew to dishonour this weak maid, by stealths. 

And secret passages I knew not of. 

Oft he obtain’d his wishes, oft abus’d her : 

I am asham’d to say the rest ; This purchas’d. 

And his hot bloud allay’d, as friends forsake us 
At a miles end upon our way, he left her, 

And all our name to ruine. 

John : This was foul Play, 

And ought to be rewarded so. 

Petr. : I hope so ; 

He scap’d me yester-night : which if he dare 
Again adventure for, Heaven pardon him, 

I shall with all my heart. 

John : For me, brave Signior, 

What do ye intend ? 

Petr. : Only, fair Sir, this trust, 

Which from the commendations of this Letter, 

I dare presume well plac’d, nobly to bear him 
By word of mouth a single challenge from me, 

That man to man, if he have honour in him. 

We may decide all diflterence. 

John : Fair and noble, 

And I will do it home : When shall I visite ye ? 

Petr. ; Please you this after-noon, I -will ride with you : 

For at a Castle six miles hence, we are sure 
To find him. 

John : I’le be ready. 

Petr. : To attend ye, 

My man shall wait : with all my love. \Ex. Petr, 

John : My service shall not fail ye. 

Enter Frederick, 

Fred. ; How now ? 

John ; All’s well : who dost thou think this wench is ? 

Ghess, and thou canst ? 

Fred. : I cannot. 

John ; Be it known then, 

To all men by these presents, this is she, 

She, she, and only she, our curious coxcombs 
Were errant two monetlis after. 

Fred. : Who, Constantia ? 

Thou talk’st of Cocks and Bulls. 

John : I talk of wenches, 

Of cocks and Hens. Don Frederick : this is the Pullet, 

We two went proud after. 

Fred. ; It cannot be. 
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John ; It shall be ; 

Sister to Don Petrucchio : I know all man. 

Fred. ; Now I believe. 

John : Go to, there has been stirring, 

Fumbling with Linnen Frederick. 

Fred. : ’Tis impossible. 

You Itnow her fame was pure as lire. 

John : That pure fire 

Has melted out her maiden-head : she is crackt : 

We have all that hope of our side, boy. 

Fred. : Thou tell’st me. 

To my imagination, things incredible : 

I see no loose thought in her. 

John : That’s all one. 

She is loose i’th’ hilts by heaven ; but the world must Itnow 
A fair way, upon vow of marriage. 

Fred. ; There may be such a slip. 

John : And will be, Frederick, 

Whil’st the old game’s a foot : I fear the boy 
Will prove hers too I took up. 

Fred. : Good circumstance. 

May cure all this yet. 

John : There thou hitst it, Frederick : 

Gome, let’s walk in and comfort her : her being here 
Is nothing yet suspected : anon I’le tell thee 
Wherefore her Brother came, who by this light 
Is a brave noble fellow, and what honour 
H’as done to me a stranger : there be Irons 
Heating for some, will hiss into their heart blouds, 

E’re all be ended ; so much for tliis time. 

Fred. : Well Sir. [Exeunt. 

ACT III 

SCENE I 

Enter Land-lady, and Peter. 

Land. : Cornc, ye do know. 

Pet. : I do not by this hand Mistris. 

But I suspect. 

Land. : What ? 

Peter ; That if egges continue 

At this price, women will ne’re be sav’d 
By their good works. 

Land. ,• I will know. 

Peter : Ye shall, .any thing 
Lyes in my power ; The Duke of Loraine now 
Is seven thousand strong : I heard it of a fish-wife, 

A woman of fine knowledge. 

Land. : Sirrah, Sirrah. 

Pet. : The Popes Bulls are broke loose too, and ’tis suspected 
They shall be baited in England. 

Land, : Very well Sir. 

Peter ; No, ’tis not so well neither. 
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Land. : But I say to ye, 

AYho is it keeps your Mailer company ? 

Peter ; I say to you, Ban John. 

Land. : I say what woman ? 

Peter : I say so too. 

Land. ; I say again, I will know. 

Peter : I say ’tis fit ye should. 

I.AND. : And I tell thee 
He has a woman here. 

Peter : And 1 tell thee 
’Tis then the better for him. 

Land. : You are no Bawd now ? 

Pnra ; Would I were able to be call’d unto it : 

A woishipfull vocation for my elders ; 

For as I understand it is a place 
Fitting my betters far. 

Land, ; Was ever Gentlewoman 

So frumpt off with a fool ? well s.Twcy Sirrah, 

I will knovi who it is, and for svhat purpose ; 

I pay the rent, and I will know how my house 
Comes by these Inflammations ; if this geer hold. 

Best hang a sign-post up, to tell the Signiors, 

Plerc ye may h.ive lewdness at Liverie. 

Enter Frederick. 

Peter : ’Twould be a great ease to your age. 

Fred. ; How now ? 

Why what’s the matter Land-lady ? 

Land. : What’s the matter? 

Ye use me decently among ye Gentlemen. 

Fred. : Who has abus'd her, you Sir- ? 

Land. : ’Ods my witness 

I will not be thus treated, that I will not. 

Peter : I gave her no ill language. 

Land. : Thou lyest lewdly. 

Thou tookst me up at every word I spoke. 

As I had been a Mawkin, a Hurt Gillian ; 

And thou thinkst, because thou canst write and read, 
Our noses must be under tliee. 

Fred. : Dare you Sirrah ? 

Pet. : Let but the truth be known. Sir, I beseech ye, 

She raves of wenches, and I know not what Sir. 

Lan. : Go to, thou know’st too well, thou wicked varlet, 
Thou instrument of evil. 

Peter : As I live Sir, 

She is ever thus till dinner. 

Fred. : Get ye in, 

I’le answer you anon Sir. 

Peter ; By this hand 

I’le break your Posset pan. 

Land. : Then by this hood 
I’le lock the meat up. 

Fred. ; Now your grief, what is’t ? 

For I can ghesse — 


[Erit. 
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Land. : Yc may with shame enough, 

If there were shame amongst ye ; nothing thought on. 
But how ye may abuse my house ? not satisfi’d 
With bringing home your Bastards to undoe me. 

But you must drill your whores here too ? my patience 
(Because 1 bear, and bear, and cany all. 

And as they say am willing to groan under) 

Must be your make-sport now. 

Fred. ; No more of these words. 

Nor no more murmurings Lady ; for you Icnow 
That I know something. I did suspect your anger. 

But turn it presently and handsomely,- 
And hear your self discreetly to this woman. 

For such an one there is indeed. 

Land. ; ’Tis well son. 

Fre. : Leaving your devils Matins, and your melancholics. 
Or wc shall leave our lodgings. 

Land. : You have much need 

To use these vagrant ways, and to much profit .- 
Ye had that might content 

(At home within your selves too) right good Gentlemen, 
Wholsome, and ye said hantlsom : But you gallants. 
Beast that I was to believe ye — 

Fred. ; Leave your suspicion : 

For as I live there’s no such thing. 

LAtro. : Mine honour ; 

And ’twere not for mine honour. 

Fred. ; Come, your honour. 

Your house, and you too, if you dare believe me. 

Are well enough : sleek up your self, leave crying, 

For I must have ye entertain this Lady 
With all civility, she well deserves it. 

Together tvith all secresie : I dare trust ye, 

For I have found ye faithfull : when you know her. 

You will find your own fault : no more words, but do it. 
Land. ; You know you may command me. 

Enter Don John. 

John : Worshipful Lady, 

How does thy velvet Scabbard ? by this hand 
Thou lookst most amiably, now could I willingly. 

And ’twere not for abusing thy Geneva print there. 
Venture my Body with thee. 

Land. ; You’ll leave this Roguery 
When you come to my years. 

John : By this light 

Thou art not above fifteen yet, a meer Girl, 

Thou hast not half thy teeth ; come — 

Fred. •. Prithee John 

Let her alone, she has been vex’d already 
She’ll grow stark mad, man. 

John : I would sec her mad. 

An old mad woman — 

Fred, ; Prithee be patient. 
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John ; Is like a Millers Mate, troubled with looth-ach. 

She’ll make the rarest faces. 

Fred. ; Go, and do it, 

And do not mind this fellow. 

Land. ; Well, Don John, 

There will be times again ; when O good Mother, 

What’s good for a Carnosity in the Bladder ? 

0 the green water. Mother. 

John : Doting take ye ; 

Do ye remember that ? 

Fred. : She has paid ye now. Sir. 

Land. : Clary, sweet mother, clary. 

Fred. : Arc ye satisfied ? 

Land. : I’ll never whore again, never give petticoats 
And Wastcoats at five pound apiece ; good mother. 

Quickly mother ; now mock on Son. 

John : A Devil grind your old Ch.aps. [Exit Landl-voy 

Feed. : By this hand, wench, 

I’ll give thee a new hood for this. 

Has she met with your Lordship ? 

John ! Touch-wood take her. 

Enter A[n]thony. 

She’s a rare ghostly Mother. 

Ant. : Below attends ye 
The Gentlemans man, Sir, that was with you. 

John : Well, Sir ; 

My time is come then ; yet if my project hold, 

You shall not stay behind ; I’ll rather trust 

Enter Constantia. 

A Cat with sweet milk, Frederick ; by her face, 

1 feel her fears ate working. 

Const, : Is there no way, 

I do beseech ye think yet, to divert 
This certain danger ? 

Fred. ; ’Tis impossible ; 

Their Honours are engag’d. 

Const. ; Then there must be murthcr, 

Which, Gentlemen, I shall no sooner hear of, 

Than make one in’t ; you may if you please, Sir, 

Make all go less yet. 

John ; Lady, were’t mine own Cause, 

I could dispense ; but loadcn with ray friends trust, 

I must go on ; though general massacres 
As much I fear — 

Const. : Do ye hear. Sir ; for Heavens pity 
Let me request one love of you. 

Fred. : Yes, ai^ thing. 

Const. ; This Gentleman I find too resolute, 

Too hot and fiery for the Cause ; as ever 
You did a vertuous deed, for honours sake 
Go with him, and allay him ; your fair temper 
And noble disposition, like wish'd showrs. 
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May quench those eating fires, that would spoil all else. 

I see in him destruction. 

Faed. : I will do it ; 

And ’tis a wise consideration, 

To me a bounteous favour, hark yc, John ; 

I will go with ye. 

John : No. 

Fred. : Indeed I will, 

Ye go upon a hazard ; no denial. 

For as I live, I’ll go. 

John : Then make ye ready. 

For I am straight o’ horse-back. 

FitEn. ; My Swoid on, 

I am as ready as you ; what my best labour, 

With all the art I have can work upon 'em, 

Be sure of, and expect fair end ; the old Gentlewoman 
Shall wait upon you ; .she is both grave .and private, 

And ye may trust her in all points. 

Const. : You are noble ; 

And so I kiss your hand. 

John ; That .seal for me too. 

And I hope happy issue. Lady. 

Const. : All Heavens Care upon ye, and my Prayers. 

John ; So, 

Now luy mind’s at rest. 

Fred. : Away, ’tis late, Jo/in. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Entii .Antonio, a Surgeon, and s Gentlemen. 

I Gent. ; Come, Sir, be hearty, all the worst is past. 

Ant. ; Give me some Wine. 

SuR. ; ’Tis death. Sir. 

Ant. ; 'Tis a Horse, Sir. 

To be drest to the tune of Ale only ! 

Nothing but sawces to my sores ! 
a Gent. ; Fie, Antonio, 

Y'ou must be govern’d. 

Ant. ; H’as given me a damn’d Clyster, 

Only of sand and snow water, Gentlemen, 

Has almost scour’d my guts out. 

SuR. ; I have giv’n you that, Sir, 

Is fittest for your state. 

Ant. : And here he feeds me 
With rotten ends of Rooks, and drown'd Chickens, 

Stew’d Pericraniums, and Pia-maters ; 

And when I go to bed (by Heaven ’tis true Gentlemen) 

He rolls me up in Lints, with Labels at ’em, 

That I am just the man i’th’ Almanack, 

In Head and Face, is Aries place. 

SuR. t Will’t please yc 
To let your friends see you open’d ? 

Ant. : Will’t please you. Sir, 

To let me have a wench ? I feel my Body 
Open enough for that yet. 
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SuR. ; How, a Wench ? 

Ant. : Why look ye, Gentlemen ; thus I am us’d still, 

I can'get nothing that I want. 

1 Gent. : Leave these things, 

And let him open ye. 

Ant. : D’ye hear. Surgeon ? 

Send for the Musick, let me have some pleasure 
To entei lam my friends, besides your Sallads, 

Your green salves, and your searches, and some Wine too, 
That I may only smell to it ; or by this light 
I’ll dye upon thy hand, and spoil thy custorae. 

1 Gent. ; Let him have Musick. 

Enter Rowl, with Wine. 

SuK. ; ’Tis in the house, and ready. 

If he will ask no more but Wine — [Mnikk. 

2 Gent. : He shall not drink it. 

SuR. : Will these things please ye ? 

Ant. : Yes, and let ’em sing 

John Eorrie. 

a Gent. : ’Tis too long. 

Ant. : I’ll have John Dorric, 

For to that warlike tune I will be open’d : 

Give me some drink, have ye stopt the leaks well, Surgeon, 

All will run out else ? 

SuRG. : Fear not. 

Ant. : Sit down. Gentlemen ; 

And now advance your Plaisters. [iSisni? ^Johu Dorric. 

Give ’em ten shillings, friends ; how do ye find me ? 

What symptoms do you see now ? 

SuRG. ; None, Sir, dangerous ; 

Bui if you will be rul’d — 

Ant. ; What time ? 

SuRG. ; I can cure you 

In forty days, if you will not transgress me. 

Ant. : I have a Dog shall lick me whole in twenty ; 

In how long canst thou kill me ? 

SuRG. : Presently. 

Ant. : Do it, there's more delight in’t. 

1 Gent. : You must have patience. 

Ant. : Man, I must have business ; this foolish fellow 
Hinders himself ; I have a dozen Ra.scals 
To hm-t within these five days ; good man-mender. 

Stop me with some Parsley, like stuft Beef, 

And let me walk abroad. 

SuRG. : Ye shall walk shortly. 

Ant. : For I must find Petrucchio. 

2 Gent. : Time enough. 

I Gent. : Gome, lead him in, and let him sleep : within these 
three days 

We’ll beg ye leave to play, 
a Gent. : And then how things fall, 

We’ll certainly iniorm ye. 
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Ant. ; But Surgeon, promise me 
I shall drink Wine then too. 

SuRG. : A little temper’d. 

Ant. : Nay, I'll no tempering. Surgeon. 

SuRG. : Weil, as’t please ye, 

So ye exceed not. 

Ant. : Farewell ; and if ye find 

The mad Slave that thus slash’d me, commend me to him, 
And bid him keep his Skin close. 

1 Gent. : Take your rest. Sir. lExewil. 

.SCENE m 

Enter Constantia, and Land-lady. 

Const. : I have told ye all I can, and more than yet 
Those Gentlemen know of me ; ever trusting 
Your Counsel and Concealment ; for to me 
You seem a worthy Woman ; one of those 
Are seldome found in our Sex, wise and vertuous. 

Direct me I beseech ye. 

Land. ; Ye say well, Lady, 

And hold ye to that point, for in these businesses 
A Womans Counsel that conceives the matter, 

(Do ye mark me ? that conceives the matter, Lady) 

Is worth ten mens engagements : She knows something, 

And out of that can work like Wax ; when men 
Are giddy-headed, either out of Wine, 

Or a more Drunkenness, vain Ostentation, 

Discovering all ; there is no more keep in ’em 
Than hold upon an Eeles tail ; Nay, ’tis held fashion 
To defame now all they can. 

Const. : I, but these Gentlemen — 

Land. : Do not you trust to that ; these Gentlemen 
Are as all Gentlemen of the same Barrel ; 

I, and the self same pickle too. Be it granted. 

They have us’d ye with respect and fair behaviour. 

Ere since ye came, do you know what must follow ? 

They are Spaniards, Lady, Gennets of high mettle. 

Things that will thrash the Devil, or his Dam, 

Let ’em appear but cloven. 

Const. : Now Heaven bless me. 

Land. : Mad Colts will court the wind ; I know ’em, Lady, 

To the least hair they have ; and I tell you, 

Old as I am, let but the pint pot bless ’em. 

They’ll offer to my years — 

Const. : How ? 

Land. : Such rude gambols — 

Const. : To you ? 

Land. : I, and so handle me, that oft I am forc’d 

To fight of all four for my safety ; there’s the younger, 

Don John, the arrantest Jack in all this City ; 

The other, Time has blasted, yet he will stoop, 

If not o’rfiown, and freely on the quarry ; 

Has been a Dragon in his days. But Tarmont, 
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Don Jenkin is the Devil himself, the dog-days. 

The most incomprehensible Whore-master, 

Twenty a night is nothing ; Beggars, Broom-women, 

And those so miserable, they look like famine, 

Are all sweet Ladies in his drink. 

Const. : He’s a hand.some Gentleman ; 

Pity he .should be master of such follies. 

Land. : He’s ne’er witliout a noise ofSirynges 
In’s Pocket, those proclaim him ; birding Pills, 

Waters to cool his Conscience, in small Viols ; 

With thousand such suffident emblems ; the truth is. 

Whose Chastity he chops upon he cares not, 

He flies at all ; Bastards upon my conscience. 

Pie has now in making, multitudes ; the last night 
He brought home one ; 1 pity her that bore it. 

But we arc all weak Vessel.'), .some rich Woman 
(For wise I dare not call her) was the mother. 

For it was hung with Jewels ; the bearing Gloatli 
No less than Crimson Velvet. 

Const. : How ? 

Land. : 'Tis true, Lady. 

Const. ; Was it a Boy too ? 

Land. ; A brave Boy ; deliberation 
.4nd judgment shew’d in’s getting, as I’ll say for him. 

He’s as well paced for that sport — 

Const. ; May I see it ? 

For there is a neighbour of mine, a Gentlewoman, 

Has had a late mischance, which willingly 
I would know further of ; now if you please 
To be so courteous to me. 

Land. : Ye shall see it ; 

But what do ye think of these men now ye now ’em, 

And of the cause I told ye of? Be wise. 

Ye may repent too late else ; I but tell you 
For your own good, and as you will find it. Lady. 

Const. : I am advis’d. 

Land, : No more words then ; do that, 

And instantly, I told ye of, be ready ; 

Don John, I’ll fit you for your frumps. 

Const. : I shall be ; 

But shall I see this Child ? 

Land. ; Within this half hour. 

Let’s in, and there think better ; she that’s wise. 

Leaps at occasion first ; the rest pay for it. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV 

Enter Petrucoiuo, Don John, and Frederick. 

John : Sir, he is worth your fcnowledg, and a Gentleman 
If I that so much love him, may commend him, 

Of free and vertuous parts ; .and one, if foul pl.ay 
Should fall upon us, for which fear I brought him. 

Will not flye back for phillips. 
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4.32 

Pet. : Ye much honour me. 

And once more I pronounce ye both mine. 

Pred. : Slay, what Troop 

Is that helow i* th’ Valley there ? 

John" : Hawkins' I take it. 

Pet. : They arc so ; ’tis the Duke, Tm even he, Gentlemen, 
Sirrali, draw back the Horses till we call ye, 

I know him by his Company. 

Fred. ; X think too 

He bends up this way. 

Pet. : So he does. 

John ; Stand you still 

Within that covert till I call : you, Frederick. 

By no means be not seen, unless they offer 
To brins; on odds upon us ; he comes forward. 

Here will I wait him fairly : to your Cabins. 

Pet. : I need no more instruct ye ? 

John ; Fear me not, 

Tie give it him, and boldly. [£»;. Pet. and Fred. 

Enler Duke and hie faction. 

Duke ; Feed the Hawks up, 

We’ll flie no more to day, O my blest fortune I 
Have I so fairly met the man ? 

John : Ye have, Sir, 

And him you luiow by this. 

Duke ; Sir all the honour. 

And love — 

John ; I do beseech your Grace stay there, 

(For I know you too now) that love and honour 
I come not to receive ; nor can you give it. 

Till ye appear fair to the world ; I must beseech ye 
Dismiss your train a little. 

Duke ; Walk aside, 

And out of hearing I command ye ; Now, Sir. 

John ; Last time we met, I was a friend. 

Duke : And Nobly, 

You did a friends office : let your business 
Be what it may, you must be still— 

John ; Your pardon, 

Never a friend to him, cannot be friend 
To his own honour. 

Duke : In what have I transgress’d it ? 

Ye make a bold breach at the first, Sir. 

John ; Bolder, 

You made that breach that let in infamy, 

And ruine, to surprise a noble stock, 

Duke ; Be plain. Sir. 

John : I will, and short ; 

Ye have wrong’d a Gentleman, 

Little behind your self, beyond all justice, 

Beyond mediation of all friends. 

Duke : The man, and manner of wrong ? 
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John : Petrucchio , 

The wrong, ye have Whor’d his Sister. 

Duke : What’s his will in’t ? 

John : His will is to oppose you lilce a Gentleman, 

And single, to decide all. 

Duke : Now stay you. Sir, 

And hear me with the like belief : this Gentleman, 
His Sister that you nam’d, ’tis true I have long lov’d. 
Nor was that love lascivious, as he makes it ; 

As true, I have enjoy’d her : no less truth, 

I have a Child by her ; hut that she, or he, 

Or any of that family arc tainted, 

Suffer disgrace, or ruin, by my pleasures, 

I wear a Sword to sati.sfie the world no, 

And him in this cause when he please ; for know, Sir, 
She is my Wife, contracted before Heaven, 

(Witness I owe more tye to, than her Brother) 

Nor will I Jlye from that name, which long since 
Had had the Churches approbation. 

But for his jealous danger. 

John : Sir, your pardon. 

And all that was my anger, now my service. 

Duk. : Fair Sir, I knew I should convert yc ; had we 
But that rough man here now too — 

John : And ye shall. Sir, 

Whoa, hoa, hoo. 

Duke ; I hope ye have laid no Ambush ? 

Enter Petrucchio. 


John ; Only friends, 

Duke : My noble Brother welcome : 

Come pul your anger off, we’ll no fighting, 

Unless you will maintain I am unworthy 
To bear that name. 

Pet. : Do you speak this heartily ? 

Duice : Upon my soul, and truly ; the first Priest 
Shall put you out of these doubts. 

Pet. ; Now I love ye ; 

.'knd I beseech you pardon my suspicions, 

You are now more than a Brother, a brave friend too. 

John ; The good man’s over-joy’d. 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. : How, how, how goes it ? 

John : Why, the man has liis Mare again, and all’s well, Frederick. 

The Duke professes freely he’s her Plusfaand. 

Fred, ; ’Tis a good hearing. 

John ; Yes, for modest Gentlemen. 

I must present ye : may it please your Grace, 

To number this brave Gentleman, my friend, 

And noble kinsman, amongst those your servants. 

Duke ; O my brave friend ! you shower your bounties on me 
Amongst my best thoughts, Signior, in which number 
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You being worthily dispos’d already, 

May place your friend to honour me. 

Fred. ; My love. Sir, 

And where your Grace dares trust me, all my service. 

Pet. : Why ! this is wondrous happy i But now Brother, 

Now comes the bitter to our sweet : Constantia. 

Duke : Why, what of her ? 

Pet. ; Nor what, nor where, do I know ! 

Wing’d with her fears last night, beyond my knowledge. 

She quit my house, but whither — 

Fred. : Let not that— 

Duke : No more good Sir, I have heard too much. 

Pet. : Nay sink not. 

She cannot be so lost. 

John : Nor shall not, Gentlemen ; 

Be free again, the Lady’s found ; that smile^ Sir, 

Shews ye distrust your Servant. 

Duke ; I do beseech ye. 

John ; Ye shall believe me : by my soul she is safe. 

Duice : Pleaven knows, I would believe, Sir. 

Fred. : Ye may safely. 

John ; And under noble usage : this fair Gentleman 
Met her in ail her doubts last night, and to his Guard, 

(Her fears being strong upon her) she gave her person, 

WIio waited on her to our lodging ; where all respect, 

Civil and honest service now attend her. 

Pet. ; Ye may believe now. 

Duke ! Yes, I do, and strongly ; 

Well my good friends, or rather my good Angels, 

For ye have both preserv’d me ; when these vertues 
Dye in your friends remembrance — 

John ; Good your Grace, 

Lose no more time in complement, ’tis too precious, 

I know it by my self there can be no Hell 
To his that hangs upon his hopes ; especially 
In way of lu.stly pleasures. 

Pet. : He has hit it. 

Fred. : To horse again then, for this night I’le crown 
With all the joyes ye wish for. 

Pet. : Happy Gentlemen. [Exeunt. 

Enter Francisco. 

Fran. : This is the maddest mbchief : never fool 
Was so fob’d off, as I am ; made ridiculous. 

And to my self mine own Ass : trust a Woman ? 

I’lc trust the Devil first ; for he dare be 

Better than’s word sometime : what faith have I broke 

In what observance fail’d ? Let me consider. 

Enter Don John, and Frederick. 

For this is monstrous usage. 

Fred. : Let them talk, 

We’ll ride on fair and softly. 

Fran. : Well, Constantia. 
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Fred. ; Comtmiha, what’s this fellow? stay V^y all means. 

Fran. : Ye have .spun your self a fair thread now. 

Fred. ; Stand still, Jokt. 

Fran. : What cause had you to fly ? what fear possest ye 
Were you not safely lodg’d from all suspicion ? 

Us’d with all gentle means ? did any know 
How ye came thither, or what your sin was. 

Fred. ; 

I smell some jugglhu'. ,7»An. 

John : Yes, Frederick, 1 fear it will be found so. 

Fran. : bo .strangely, 

Without the counsel of your friends ; so desperately 
To put all dangers on yc 
Fred. ; ’Tis she. 

Fr.an. : So dereilfully. 

After a strangets lure 1 
John ; Did ye mark that, Frederick ? 

Fran. ; To make ye appear more monster ; and the I. aw 
More cruel to reward ye ? to leave all, 

All that should be your safegard, to seek evils ? 

Was this your wi-sdom ? this your promise? v.ell, 

He that incited yc — 

FiuiD. : Mark that too. 

John ; Yes Sir. 

Fran. : 'Had better have plough’d farther off ; now Lady, 

What will your last friend, he that should preserve ye, 

And hold your credit up, the brave Antomo, 

Think of this slip ? he’ll to Pelrucchk, 

And call for open justice. 

John ; ’Tis she, Frederick. 

Fred. ; But what that he is, John ? 

Fr.a. ; I do not doubt yet 
To bolt yc out, for I know certainly 

Ye are about the Town still : ha, no more words. [Fxit. 

Fred. Well. 

John ; Very well. 

Fred. ; Discreetly'. 

John : Finely carried. 

Fred. : You have no more of these tricks ? 

John ; Ten to one. Sir, 

1 shall meet with ’em if ye have. 

Fred. : Is this honest ? 

John : Was it in you a friends part to deal doable ? 

I am no Ass Don Fiedenck. 

Fred. : And Don John, 

It shall appear I am no fool ; 

Disgrace me to make your self a lecher ? 

’Tis boyish, ’tis base. 

John : ’Tis false, and most unmanly to upbraid me, 

Nor will I be your bolster. Sir. 

Fre. : Thou wanton boy, thou hadst better have been Eunuch, 
Thou common womans courtesie, than thus 
Lascivious, basely to have bent mine honour. 

A friend ? I’[I]e make a horse my friend first. 
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John : Holla, holla, 

Ye hick too fast. Sir : what strange brains have you got. 

That dare crow out tlius bravely ? I better been an Eunuch ? 

I privy to this dog trick ? clear your self. 

For I know where the wind sits, and most nobly, 

Or as I have a life — 

Fred. ; No more : they’re horses. [A noise within, like horses. 
Nor shew no discontent ; to morrow comes ; 

Let’s quietly away : if .she be at home. 

Our jealousies are put off. 

John : The fellow. 

Enter Duke, Petrucchio. 

We have lost him in our .spleens, like fools. 

Duke ; Come, Gentlemen, 

Now set on roundly : suppose ye have all Mistresses, 

And mend your pace according. 

Petr. : Then have at ye. [Exeunt, 


ACT IV 

SCENE 1 

Enter Duke, Petrucchio, Frederick, and John. 

Petr. : Now to Bologna, my most honoured Brother, 

I dare pronounce ye a hearty, and safe welcome. 

Our loves shall now way-lay ye ; welcome. Gentlemen. 

John ; The same to you brave Sir ; Don Frederick, 

Will ye step in and give the Lady notice 
Who comes to honour her ? 

Petr. ; Bid her be sudden. 

We come to see no curious wench : a night-gown 
Will serve the turn : here’s one that knows her nearer. 

Fred. : I’le tell her what ye say. Sir. [Exit Fred. 

Duke ; My dear brother, 

Ye are a merry Gentleman. 

Petr. ; Now will the sport be. 

To observe her alterations ; how like a wildfire 
She’ll leap into your bosom ; then seeing me. 

Her conscience, and her fears creeping upon her, 

Dead as a fowl at souse, she’ll sink. 

Duice : Fair Brother, 

I must intreat you — 

Petr. : I conceive your mind. Sir, 

I will not chide her : yet ten Duckets, Duke, 

She falls upon her knees, ten more she dare not — 

Duke : I must not have her frighted. 

Petr. ; Well you shall not : 

Enter Frederick and Peter. 

But like a Summers evening against heat, 

Mark how I’le guild her cheeks' 

John : How now ? 

Fred. : Ye may, Sir ; 

Not to abuse your patience, noble friends, 
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Nor hold ye off with tedious circumstance, 

For you must know — 

Petr. ; What ? 

Duke : Where is she ? 

Fred. : Gone, Sir. 

Duke ; How ? 

Petr. ; What did you say, Sir ? 

Fred. : Gone, by Heaven removed. 

The woman of the house too. 

John : Well Don Frederick. 

Fred. ; Don John, it !.s not ivell, but — 

Pet. : Gone ? 

Fred. : This fellow 
Can testific I lye nut. 

Peter ; Some four hours after 
My Master was departed, with this Gentleman, 

My fellow and my self beinc; sent on business, 

(As we must think) of purpose — 

Petr. ; Hang these circumstances, 

They appear like Owls, to ill ends. 

John : Now could I eat 
The Devil in his own broth, I am so tortur’d. 

Gone ? 

Petr. : Gone ? 

Fred. ; Directly gone, fled, shifted : what would you have me say ? 

Duke : Well, Gentlemen, 

Wrong not my good opinion. 

Fred. ; For your Dukedom 
I will not he a Knave, Sir. 

John : He that is, 

A rot run in his bloud. 

Petr. ; But hark ye Gentlemen, 

Are ye sure ye had her here, did ye not dream this ? 

John : Have you your nose, Sir ? 

Petr. : Yes, Sir. 

John : Then we had her. ■> 

Petr. : Since you are so short, believe your having her 
Shall suffer more construction. 

John : Let it suffer. 

But if I be not clear of all dishonour. 

Or practice that may taint my reputation. 

And ignorant of where this Woman is. 

Make me your Cities monster. 

Duke : I believe yc. 

John ; I could lye with a Witch now, to be reveng’d, 

Upon that flascai did this. 

Fred. : Only thus much 
I would desire your Grace, for my mind gives me 
Before night yet she is yours : stop all opinion. 

And let no anger out, till full cause call it, 

Then every mans own work’s to justifie him, 

And this day let us give to search : my man here 
Tells me, by chance he saw out of a window 
(Which place he has taken notice of) such a face 
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As our old Landladies, he believes the same too, 

And by her hood assures it : Let's first thither. 

For she being found, all’s ended. 

Duke ; Gome, for Heavens sake. 

And Fortune, and thou be’sl not ever turning. 

If there be one firm step in all thy reelings, 

Now settle it, and save my hopes : away friends. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Enter Antonio and his Servant. 

Ant. ; With all my Jewels ? 

See. ; All, Sir. 

Ant. : And that mony 
I left i'th’ trunk? 

Ser. ; The Trunk broke, and that gone too. 

Ant. ; Francisco of the plot ? 

See. : Gone with the wench too. 

Ant. ; The mighty pox go with ’em : belike they thought 
I was no man of this world, and those trifles 
Would but disturb my conscience. 

See. ; Sure they thought. Sir, 

You would not live to persecute ’em. 

Ant. ; Whore and Fidler, 

Why, what a consort have they made ! Hen and Bacon 
Well my sweet Mistris, well good Madam mar-tail ? 

You that have hung about my neck, and lick’t me, 

I'le try how handsomely your Ladyship 

Can hang upon a Gallows, there’s your Master-piece ; 

But hark ye Sirrah, no imagination 
Of where they should be ? 

See. ; None, Sir, yet we have search’d 
All places we suspected ; I believe, Sir, 

They have taken towards the Ports. 

Ant. : Get me a conjurer, 

Onfe that can raise a water Devil, I’le port ’em ; 

Play at duck and drake with my mony ; take heed Fidler ; 

I’le dance yc by this hand, your Fidle-stick 
I’le grease of a new fashion, for presuming 
To meddle with my degamboys : get me a Conjurer, 

Enquire me out a man that lets out Devils : 

None but my C. Cliff serve your turn ? 

See. : I know not — 

Ant. ; In every street , Tom fool, any blear-ey’d people 
With red heads, and flat noses can perform it ; 

Thou shall know ’em by their half Gowns and no Breeches ; 
Mount my Mare Fidler ? ha boy 1 up at first dash ? 

Sit sure, I’le clap a nettle, and a smart one, 

Shall make your Filly firk ; I will fine Fidler, 

I’le put you to your plunge, Boy ; Sirrah meet me 
Some two hours hence at home ; in the mean time 
Find out a conjurer and know his price, 

How he will let his Devils by the day out, 

I’le have ’em, and they be above ground. [Sx. Ant. 
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Ser. : Now bless me, 

What a mad man is this ! 1 must do something 
To please his humour ; such a man I’le ask for, 

And tell liim where he is ; but to come near him, 

Or have any thing to do with his don Devils, 

I thank my fear, I dare not, nor I will not. [Sxil. 

SCENE III 

Enter Duke, Petrucchio, Frederick, John, Peter, and Servant 
tvith Bottles. 

Fred. : Whither wilt thou lead us ? 

[Pet.] : 'Tis hard by. Sir. 

And ten to one this wine goes thither. 

Duke : Forward. 

Petr. ; Are they grown so merry ? 

Duke : ‘Tis [most] likely, 

She has heard of this good fortune, and determines 
To wash her sorrows off. 

[Pet.] : ’Tis so ; that house, Sir, 

Is it : out of that window certainly 
I saw my old Mistresses face. 

Petr. : They are merry indeed, [Muskk. 

Hark I hear Musick too. 

Duke : Excellent Musick. 

John : Would I were ev’n among ’em, and alone now ; 

A pallat for the purpose in a corner, 

And good rich Wine within me ; what gay sport 
Could I make in an hour now ! 

SONG. 

Welcome sweet liberty, and carefareWel, 

I am mine awn, 

She is twice damn'd that lives in Hell, 

When Heaven is shown. 

Budding beauty, blooming years 
Were made for pleasure, f arewe! fears. 

For now 1 arn my self, mine own command. 

My fortune aiwqyes in my hand. 

Fred. : Hark a voice too ; 

Let’s not stir yet by any means. 

John : Was this her own voice ? 

Duke : Yes, sure. 

Fred. : ’Tis a rare one. 

Enter Bawd (above.) 

Du. ; The Song confirms her here too : for if ye mark it. 

It spake of liberty, and free enjoying 
The happy end of pleasure. 

[Pet.] : Look ye there. Sir, 

Do ye know that head ? 

Fred. : 'Tis my good Landlady, 

1 find fear has done all this. 
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John ; She I swear. 

And now do I Icnow by the hanging of her Hood, 

She is parcel drunk : shall we go in ? 

Duke : Not yet, Sir. 

Petr. : No, let ’em take their pleasure. 

Duice : When it is highest, \Musick. 

We’ll step in, and amaze ’em : peace, more Musick. 

John ; 'Phis Musick murders me ; what bloud have I now ! 
Fred. : I should know th^t face. [Enter Fran, and Exit. 

John : By thi.s light 'tis he, Frederick, 

'Phat bred our first suspicions, the same fellow. 

Fred. : He that we overtook, and overheard too, 

Discoursing of Constanlia. 

John : Still the .same ; 

Now he slips in. 

Duke : What’s that? 

Fred. ; She mu.st be here Sir ; 

This is the very fellow, I told your Grace 

Enter Francisco. 

We found upon the way ; and what his talk was. 

Petr. : Why, sure I know this fellow ; yes, ’ tis he, 

Francisco, Antonio's boy, a rare Musician, 

He taught my Sister on the Lute, and is ever 
(She loves his voice so well) about her : certain, 

Without all doubt she is here : it must be so. 

John : Here ? that’s no question : what should our hen o’th’ game 
else 

Do here without her ? if she be not here 
(I am so confident) let your grace believe, 

We two are arrant Rascals, and have abus’d ye. 

Fred. ; I say so too. 

John : Why there’s the hood again now. 

The guard that guides us ; I know the fabrick of it. 

And know the old tree of that saddle yet, ’twas made of, 

A hunting hood, observe it. 

Duke : Who shall enter? 

Petr, : I’le make one, 

John ; I, another. 

Duke ; But so carry it. 

That ail her joyes flow not together. 

John : If we told her. 

Your grace would none of her ? 

Duke : By no means, Signior 

’Twould turn her wild, stark, frantick. 

John : Or assur’d her — 

Duke : Nothing of that stern nature ; this ye may Sir, 

That the conditions of our fear yet stand 
On nice and dangerous knittings : or that a little 
I seem to doubt the child. 

John : Would I could draw her 

To hate your grace with these things. 

Petr. ; Come let’s enter. [Ex. Petr, and John. 

And now he sees me not. I’le search her soundly. 
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Duke ; Now luck of ail sides. [Musick. 

Fred. : Doubt it not ; more Musick : 

Sure she has heard some comfort. 

Duke ; Yes, stand still Sir. 

Fred. ; This is the niadde.st song, 

Duke : Applyed for certain 

To some strange melancholy she is loadeii with. 

Fred. : Now all the sport begins — hark ! 

Duke : They are amongst ’em, 

The fears now, and the shakings ! [Trampling above. 

Fred. ; Our old Lady 

(Hark how they run) is even now at this instant 
Ready to lose her head-piece by Don Jehu, 

Or creeping through a Cal hole. [I’ltp.. a/id JottN within. 
Petr. ; Bring ’em down. 

And you Sir, follow me. 

Duke : He’s angry with ’em, 

I must not suffer this. 

John, within ; Bowl down the Bawd there 
Old Erra maler : you Lady leachciy, 

For the good will X bear to th’ game, most tenderly 
Shall be lead out, and lash’d. 

Enter Petrucchio, John, Whore, and Bawd, with Francisco. 
Duke ; Is this Camtanlia ? 

Why Gentlemen ? what do you mean ? is this she ? 

Whore : I am Censtaiitia Sir. 

Duke : A whore ye are Sir. 

Whore : ’Tis very true ; I am a whore indeed Sir. 

Petr. : She will not lye yet, though she steal. 

Whore : A plain whore, 

If you please to imploy me. 

Duke : And an impudent — 

Whore : Plain dealing now is impudence. 

One, if you will Sir, can shew ye as much sport 
In one half hour, and with as much variety. 

As a far wiser woman can in half a year : 

For there my way lies. 

DuttE : Is she not drunk too ? 

Whore : A little guilded o’re Sir, 

Old sack, old sack boys. 

Petr. : This is saiiani. 

John : A brave bold quean. 

Duke ; Is this your certainty ? 

Do ye know the man ye wrong thus, Gentlemen ? 

Is this the woman meant ? 

Fred. : No. 

Duke : That your Land-lady ? 

John ; I know not what to say. 

Duke ; Am I a person 
To be your .sport. Gentlemen ? 

John : I do believe now certain 

I am a knave ; but how, or when — 

Duke : What are you ? 
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Petr. ; Bawd to this piece of pyc meat. 

Bawd : A poor Gentlewoman 

That lyes in Town, about Law bu.siness, 

And’t like your worships. 

Petr. : You shall have La^v, believe it. 

Bawd ; I’le shew your Mastership ray case. 

Petr. : By no means, 

I had rather see a Custard. 

Bawd : My dead Husband 
Left it even thus Sir. 

John ; Bless mine eyes from blasting, 

I was never so frighted with a case. 

Bawd : And so Sir — ■ 

Petr. : Enough, put up good velvet head. 

Duke : What are you two now. 

By your own free concessions ? 

Fred. : What you shall think us, 

Though to my self I am certain, and my life 
Shall make that good and perfect, or fall with it. 

John : We are sure of nothing, PVed, that’s the truth on’t 
I do not think my name’s 2fpu John, nor dare not 
Believe any thing that concerns me, but my debts. 
Nor those in way of payment : things are so carried, 
What to entreat your grace, or how to tell yc 
We are, or we are not, is past my cunning, 

But I would fain imagine we are honest, 

And o’ ray conscience, I should fight in’t — 

Duke : Thus then. 

For we may be all abus’d. 

Petr. ; ’Tis possible, 

For how should this concern them ? 

Duke : Here let’s part — 

Until to morrow this time : we to our way, 

To make this doubt out, and you to your way ; 
Pawning our honours then to meet again. 

When if she be not found. 

Fred. : We stand engaged 

To answer any worthy way we are call’d to. 

Duke : We ask no more. 

Whore : Ye have done with us then ? 

Petr. : No, Dame. 

Duke : But is her name Constantia ? 

Petr. : Yes a moveable 

Belonging to a friend of mine ; come out Fidler, 
What say you to this Lady ? be not fearfull. 

Fra. ; Saving the reverence of my Masters pleasure, 

I say_ she is a whore, and that she has robb’d him. 
Hoping his hurts would kill him. 

Whore ; Who provok’t me ? 

Nay Sirrah squeak, I’le see your treble strings 
Ty’d up too ; if I hang, I’le spoil your piping, 

Your sweet face shall not save ye. 
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Petr. ; Thou damn’d impudence. 

And thou dry’d Devil ; where’s the officer ? 

[Pet.] : He’s here Sir. 

Enter OmccR. 

Petr. : Lodge these safe, till I send for ’em ; 

Let none come to ’em, nor no noise be heard 
Of where they are, or why ; away. 

John : By this hand 

A handsom whore ; Now will I be arrested, 

And brought home to this officers ; a stout whore, 

I love such stirring ware ; pox o’ this business, 

A man mast hunt out monels for another. 

And starve him.self : a quick-cy'd whore, tiiat’s wild-fire. 

And makes the bloud dance through the veins like billotvs. 

I will reprieve this whote. 

Duke : Well, good luck with ye, 

Fred. : As much attend your grace. 

Pe tr. ; To morrow t ertain — 

John : If we out-live this night Sir. 

Fred. ; Come Don John, 

We have something now to do. 

John : I am sure I would have. 

Fred. ; If she be not found, we must fight. 

John : I am glad on’t, 

I have not fought a great while. 

Fred. : If we dye — 

Jo. : There's so much mony sav’d in lecherie. [Exiunt, 

ACT V 

SCENE I 

Enter Duke, Petrucchto, below, and Vecchio, above. 

Duke ; It should he hereabouts. 

Petr. : Your grace is right, 

This is the house, I know it. 

Vec. : Grace ? 

Duke : ’Tis further 
By the description we received. 

Petr. ; Good my Lord the Duke, 

Believe me, for I know it certainly. 

This is the very house. 

Vec, : My Lord the Duke ? 

Duke : Pray Heaven this man prove right now. 

Petr. : Believe it, he’s a most sufficient Scholar, 

And can do rare tricks this way ; for a figure, 

Or raising an appearance, whole Christendom 

Has not a better ; I have heard strange wonders of him. 

Duke ; But can he shew us where she is ? 

Petr. : Most certain, 

And for what cause too she departed. 

Duke : Knock then. 

For I am great with expectation. 
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Till this man satisfie me ; 1 fear the Spaniards, 

Yet they appear brave fellows : can ha tel! us ? 

Petr. : With a wet finger, whether they be false. 

Duke ; Away then. 

Petr. : Who’s within here ? 

Enter Vecchio. 

Vec. : Your grace may enter. 

Duke ; How can he know me ? 

Petr. : He knows all. 

Vec. : And you Sir. {Eseunl. 

SCENE II 

Enter Dom John, and Frederick. 

John : What do you call his name ? 

Fred. : Why, Peter Vecchio. 

John : They say he can raise Devils, 

Can he make ’em 

Tell truth too, when he has rais’d ’em ? for believe it. 

These Devils are the lyingst Rascals. 

Fred. : He can compel ’em. 

John : With what ? can he 

Tye squibs in their tails, and fire the truth out? 

Or make ’em eat a bawling Puritan, 

Whose sanctified zeal shall rumble like an Earth-quake ? 
Fred. : With Spells man. 

John : I with spoons as soon, dost thou think 
The Devil such an Asse as people make him ? 

Such a poor oo.xcomb ? such a penny foot-post ? 

Compel'd with cross and pile to run of errands ? 

With AsUrath, and Behemoth, and Belfagor ? 

Why should he shake at sounds, that lives in a smiths forge ? 

Or if he do — 

Fred. : Without all doubt he do’s John. 

John : Why should not BUbo raise him, or a pair of buHyons, 
They go as big as any ? or an unshod Car, 

When he goes tumble, tumble o’re the stones, 

Like Anacreons drunken verses, [make us tremble ?] 

These make as fell a noise ; me thinks the colick 
Well handled and fed with small beer — 

Fred. : ’Tis the vertue — 

John : The vertue ; nay, and goodness fetch him up once, 

H’as lost a friend of me ; the wise old Gentleman 
Knows when, and how ; Tie lay this hand to two pence, 

Let all the Conjurers in Christendom, 

With all their spells, and vertues call upon him. 

And I but think upon a wench, and follow it, 

He shall be sooner mine than theirs ; where’s vertue ? 

Fred. : Thou art the most sufficient, (Tie say for thee) 

Not to believe a thing — 

John ; O Sir, slow credit 

Is the best child of knowl[e]dge ; Tie go with ye, 

And if he can do any thing, I'le think 
As you would have me. 
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Feed. : Let’s enquire along, 

For certain we arc not I'ar off. 

John : Nor much nearer. [Sxemit. 


SCENE III 

Enter Duke, Petrucchio, and Vecchio. 

Vec. : You lost her yester-night. 

Pet. ; How think you Sir ? 

Duke : Is your name Vecchio ? 

Vec. : Ye.s Sir. 

Du. ; And you can shew me 
The.se thing.s you pioniise. 

Vec. ; Your graces word bound to me, 

No hand of Law shall seize me. 

Duke ; As I live Sir — 

Petr, : And as I live, that can do .something too Sir. 

Vec. : I take your promises : stay here a little, 

Till I prepare some Ceremonies, .and I’lesatisfic ye. 

The Ladies name’s Constantin ? 

Petr. : Yes. 

Vec. i I come straight. [Exit Vbc. 

Duke ; Sure he’s a learned man. 

Petr. ; The most now living ; 

Did your grace mark when we told all these circumstances, 
How ever and anon he bolted from us 
To use his studies help ? 

Duke : Now I think rather 
To talk with some familiar. 

Petr. -. Not unlikely. 

For sure he has ’em subject. 

Doice ; How could he else 

Tell when she went, and who went with her ? 

Petr. : True. 

Du. : Or hit upon mine honour ; or assure me 
The Lady lov’d me dearly ? 

Enter Vecchio, in his habiliments. 

Petr. : ’Twas so. 

Vec. : Now, 

I do beseech your grace sit down, and you Sir ; 

Nay pray sit close like Brothers. 

Petr. ; A rare fellow. 

Veg. ; And what ye see, stir not at, nor use a word, 

Until I ask ye ; for what shall appear 
Is but weak apparition and thin air, 

Not to be held, nor spoken to. [Knocking within. 

[John, Frederick, and a Servant within. 
Duke : We are counsel!’ d — 

Vec. : What noise is tliat without there ? 

Fred, within : We must speak with him. 

Serv. within : He’s busie, Gentlemen. 

John within : That’s all one friend, 

We must and will speak with him. 
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Duke ; Let ’em in, Sir, 

We know their tongues and business, ’tis our own. 

And in this very cause that we now come for. 

They also come to be instructed. 

Vec. : Let ’em in then : 

Sit dov/n, I know your meaning. 

Enter Frediirick, John, and Servant. 

Fred. : The Duke before us ? 

Now we shall sure know something. 

Vec. : Not a question. 

But make your Eyes your Tongues — 

John : This is a strange Jugler, 

Neither indent before-hand for his payment. 

Nor know the Breadth of the business ; sure his Devil 
Gomes out of Lapland, where they sell men Winds 
For dead drink, and old Doublets. 

Fred. ; Peace, he conjures. 

John : Let him, he cannot raise my Devil. 

Fred. : Prithee Peace. 

Vec. ; Appear, appear. 

And you soft Winds so clear, 

That dance upon the leaves, and make them sing, > 

Gentle Love-lays to the Spring, 

Gilding all the Vales below, 

Withyour Verdure as ye blow. 

Raise these forms from under ground 

With a soft and happy sound. [Soft Musich, 

John : This is an honest Conjurer, and a pretty Poet ; 

I like his words well, there’s no bombast in ’em, 

But do you think now he can cudgel up the Devil 
With this short Staff of Verses ? 

Fred. : Peace, the Spirits — [2 shapes of women passing by. 

John ; Nay, and they be no worse — 

Vec. : Do ye know these faces ? 

Duke : No. 

Vec. : Sit still upon your lives then, and mark want follows ; 
Away, away. 

John : These Devils do not paint sure ? 

Have they no sweeter shapes in Hell ? 

Fred. : Hark now, John. [Constantia passes by. 

John : I, marry, this moves something like, this Devil 
Carries some metal in her gate. 

Vec. t I find ye, 

You would sec her face unvail’d ? 

Duke : Yes. 

Vec, : Be uncovered. 

Duke : O tleaven ! 

Vec. : Peace. 

Pet. : Sec how she blushes. 

John : Frederick, 

This Devil for ray mony ; this is she. Boy, 

Why dost thou shake ? I burn. 

Veo, : Sit still, and silent. 
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Duke : She looks back at me, now she smiles. Sir. 

Vec. : Silence. 

Duke : I must rise, or I burst. [Exit CioNiTAtHiA. 

Vec. : Ye see what follows — 

Duke ; O gentle Sir, this shape agen. 

Vec. ; I cannot. 

’Tis all disso[l]v’d again ; this was the Figure ? 

Duke : The very same, Sir. 

No hope once more to see it ? 

Vec. ; You might have kept it longer, had yc spar’d it. 

Now ’tis impo.ssible. 

Duke : No means to find it ? 

Vec. : Yes, that there is, sit still a while, there ’.s Wine 
To thaw the wonder from your hearts ; drink well, Sir. 

[Exil Vlcciiici. 

John ; This Conjurer is a right good fellow too, 

A Lad of mettle ; two such Devils more 
Would make me a Conjurer ; what wine is it ? 

Fred. : Holloclc. 

John : The Devil’s in it then ; look how it dances. 

Well, if I be — 

Pet, : We are all before ye, 

That’s your best comfort, Sir. 

John : By th’ Mass, brave Wine ; 

Nay, and the Devils live in this Hell, I daic venture 
Within these two months yet to be delivered 
Of a large Legion of ’em. 

S/tier Vecchio. 

Du. : Here he comes. 

Silence of all sides. Gentlemen. 

Vec. ; Good your Grace, 

Observe a stricter temper, and you too, Gallants, 

You’ll be deluded all else. This merry Devil 
The next appears, for such a one you’ll find it, 

Must he call’d up by a strange incantation, 

A Song, and I must sing it ; ’pray bear with me. 

And pardon my rude Pipe ; for yet, ere parting 
Twenty to one I please ye. 

Du. : We are arm'd Sir. 

Pet. : Nor shall you see us more transgress. 

Fred. ; What think’st thou 
Now, yohn ? 

John ; Why, now do I think, Frederick, 

(And if I think amiss Heaven pardon me) 

This honest Conjurer, with some four or fiv'c 
Of his good fellow Devils, and my self, 

Shall be yet drunk ere midnight. 


Come away, thou Lady gay, 

Hoist; how she stumbles J 
Hark how she mumbles. 

Dame Gillian. Answer, I come, 1 come. 
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By old Claret I enlarge thee, 

By Canary thus I charge thee. 

By Britain, Mathewglin, and Peeler, 

Appear and answer me in rneeier. 

Why when ? 
Why Gill ? 
Why when ? 

Answer. Ton'll tarry till I am ready. 
Once again I conjure thee. 

By the Pose in thy Nose, 

And the Gout in thy Toes ; 

By thine old dryed Skin, 

And the Mummie within ; 

By thy little, little Rtijj, 

And thy Hood that’s made of Stuff ; 

By thy Bottle at thy Breech, 

And thine old salt Itch; 

By the Stakes, and the Stones, 

That have worn out thy Bones. 

Appear. 

Appear. 

Appear. 

Answer. Oh I am here. 


Fred. ; Peace, he conjures. 

John : V/hy, this is the Song, Frederick ; twenty pound now, 
To see but our Don Gillian. 


Enter Lakd-lady and the Child, 

Fred. ; Peace, it appears. 

John : I cannot peace ; Devils in French hoods, Frederick ? 

Satans old Syringes ? 

Duke : What’s this ? 

Vec. ; Peace. 

John : She, Boy. 

Fred. : What dost thou mean? 

John ; She, Boy, I say. 

Fred. : Ha ? 

John : She Boy, 

The very Child too, Frederick. 

Fred. : She laughs on us. 

Aloud, John, has the Devil these affections ? 

I do believe ’tis she, indeed. 

Vec. : Stand still. 

John : I will not ; 

W'ho calls Jeronimo from his naked Bed ? 

Sweet Lady, was it you ? if thou beest the Devil, 

First, having crost myself, to keep out wildfire, 

Then said some special Prayers to defend me 
Against thy most unhallowed Flood, have at thee. 

Land. : Hold, Sir, I am no Devil. 

John : That’s all one. 

Land. : I am your very Landlady. 
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John : I defie thee ; 

Thus as St. Dmstan blew the Cevil’s Nose 

With a pair of tongs, even so, Right Worshipful — 

Land. : Sweet Son, X am old Gillian. 

Duke : This is no Spirit. 

John : Art thou old Gillian, flesh and bone ? 

Land, ; I am, Son. 

Vec. : Sit .still. Sir, now I’ll shew you all. |iL. Vr.o. 

John ; Where’s thy Bottle ? 

Land. : Here, I beseech ye. Son — 

John : For 1 know the Devil 
Cannot assume that shape, 

Fred. : ’Tis she, John, certain — 

John : A hogs pox o’ youi mouldy chaps, wh.it makes you 
Tumbling and juggling hcie ? 

Land. ; X am quit now. Seignior, 

For all the pranks you plaid, and railings at me, 

For to tell ti ue, out of a trick I put 

Upon your high behaviours, which was a lie. 

But then it serv’d my turn, 1 drew the Lady 
Unto my Kinsman’s here, only to torture 
Your Dofi-ships for a day or two ; and secure her 
Out of all thoughts of danger ; here she comes now. 

Enter VtccHio, and Constantia. 

Duitu ; May I yet speak ? 

Veo, ; Yes, and embrace her too. 

For one that loves you dearer — 

Duke ; O my Sweetest. 

Pet. : Blush not, I will not chide ye, 

Const. : To add more 
Unto the joy I know, I bring ye, see Sir, 

The happy fruit of all our Vows ! 

Duke ; Heavens Blessing 
Be round about thee ever, 

John ; Pray bless me to[o], 

For if your Grace be well instructed this way. 

You’ll find the keeping half the getting. 

Dukl : Flow, Sir ? 

John ; I’ll tell you that anon. 

Const. ; ’Tis true, this Gentleman 
Has done a charity worthy your favour. 

And let him have it, dear Sir. 

Duke ; My best Lady 

He has, and ever shall have : so must you. Sir, 

To whom I am equal bound as to my being. 

F'red. : Your Graces humble servant — 

Duke : Why kneel you, .Sir? 

Vec. : For pardon lor my boldness : yet 'twas harmless. 

And all the art I have, Sir ; those your Grace saw, 

Which you thought spirits, were iny Neighbours Children 
Whom I instruct in Grammar here, and Mustek, ; 

Their shapes, the Peoples fond opinions. 
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Believing I can conjure, and oft repairing 
To know of things stoln from ’em, I keep about me, 

And always have in readiness, by conjecture 
Out of their own confessions, I oft tell ’em 
Things that by chance have fallen out so ; which way 
(Having the persons here, I knew you sought for) 

I wrought upon your Grace ; my end is mirth, 

And pleasing, if I can, all parties. 

Duke : I believe it. 

For you have pleas’d me truly ; so well pleas’d me, 

That when I shall forget it — 

Pet. ; Here’s old Antonio, 

I spy’d him at a window, coming mainly 
I know about his Whore, the man you light on, 

As you discovered unto me ; good your Grace, 

Let’s stand by all, ’twill be a mirth above all. 

To observe his pelting fury. 

Vec. ; About a wench, Sir ? 

Pet. : A young whore that has rob’d him. 

Vec. ; But do you know, Sir, 

Where she is ? 

Pet. : Yes, and will make that perfect — 

Vec. ; I am instructed well then. 

John : If he come 

To have a Devil shew’d him, by all means 
Let me be he, I can roar rarely. 

Pet. : Be so, 

But take heed to his anger. 

Vec. ; Slip in quickly, 

There you shall find suits of all sorts : when I call 

Be ready and come forward. [Exeunt all but Vecchio. 

Who’s there comes in ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. : Are you the Conjurer ? 

Vec. : Sir, I can do a little 

That way, if you please to employ me. 

Ant. : Presently, shew me a Devil that can tell — 

Veo. ; Where your wench is. 

Ant. ; You are i’th’ right ; as also where the Fidler 
That was consenting to her. 

Vec. : Sit ye there, Sir, 

Ye shall know presently : can ye pray heartily ? 

Ant. ; Why, is your Devil so furious ? 

Vec. : I must shew ye 

A form may chance affright ye. 

Ant. : He must fart fire then : 

Take you no care for me. 

Vec. ; Ascend, Asterth, 

Enter Z)o« John like a Spirit. 

Why, when, appear I say — ^Now question him. 

Ant. : Where is my whore, Don Devil ? 
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John : Gone to China^ 

To be the great Chorus Mistress. 

Ant. : That’s a lye, Devil, 

Where are my jewels ? 

John : Pawn’d for Petticoats. 

Ant. ; That may he : where’s the Tidier ? 

John : Condemn’d to th’ Gallows 
Tor robbing of a Mill. 

Ant. : The lyingst Devil 

That e’r 1 dealt withal, and the iinlikellest ! 

What was that Rascal hurt me ? 

John ; I, 

Ant. ; plow ? 

John : I. 

Ant. : Who was he ? 

John ; I. 

Ant. ; Do you hear conjurer, 

Dare you venture your Devil ? 

Vec. ; Yes. 

Ant. : Then I’ll venture my dagger ; 

Have at your Devils pate ; do you mew ? 

Enter all. 

VeO. : Hold. 

Pet, : Hold there, 

I do command you hold. 

Ant. : Is this the Devil ? 

Why, Conjurer— 

Pet. ; He has been a Devil to you, Sir ; 

But now you shall forget all ; your whore’s safe, 

And all your jewels, your Boy loo. 

John : Now the Devil indeed 

Lay his ten claws upon thee, for my pate 
Finds what it is to be a Fiend, 

Ant. : All safe ? 

Pet. : ’Pray ye know this person ; all’s right now. 

Ant. : Your Grace 

May now command me tlien : but where’s my whore ? 

Pet. : Ready to go to whipping. 

Ant. : My whore whipt ? 

Pet. ; Yes, your whore ivithout doubt, Sir. 

Ant. : Whipt ! ’pray Gentlemen. 

Duke : Why, would you have her once more rob ye ? the young Boy 
You may forgive, he was entic’d. 

John : The whore. Sir, 

Would rather carry pity ; a handsome whore. 

Ant. : A Gentleman I warrant thee. 

Pet. : Let’s in all, 

And if we see contrition in your whore, Sir, 

Much may be done. 

Duke ; Now my dear fair to you. 

And the full consummation of my vow. 


[Exeunt. 
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1623 

THE BONDMAN 

(By PHILIP MASSINGER) 

The little we know of Philip Massinger (15B3-1639) satisfies us that his life 
was certainly no happier than that of any other playwright of the period. It 
would seem that the career of an Elizabethan song-bird was hardly complete 
without experience as a gaol-bird. Poverty was the usual crime._ Massinger’s 
bad luck pursued him even in the grave. Within a few years of his burial — at 
the side of Fletcher, in St, Saviour’s, Southwark^the curtain had descended 
on English drama, under pressure of the Puritans, and when it rose again, 
after the Civil War, Shake.speare and Jonson and Fletcher were recalled to 
favour, the great names from the great age ; Massinger remaining unplayed 
and unpublished for no known reason. His work was at length brought to 
light only to be plundered without acknowledgment by theatre-tradesmen. 
Half way through the eighteenth century, unique manuscript copies of eighteen 
of his plays fells into the hands of a “ collector,” who allowed them to be 
appropriated for kitchen service, thus obliterating about half a life work. 
To be sure, enough masterpieces remain, hut who ever heard of them — of 
The Roman Actor and The Renegade and The Fatal Dowry and The City Madam 
and The Bondman 1 Seldom has Posterity treated a great man more shabbily. 

The Bondman is typical of the “ tragi-comedies ” in which he rnay be 
said to have been most in his element. A theme almost staggering in its sug- 
gestiveness, greatly handled for the most part, but leaving us at the end with a 
suspicion that we have been somehow “ let down.” Massinger is as a runner 
whose wind begins to fail just as the final effort is called for. We miss the great 
dhauement, but what thrills he has given us by the way 1 And, by the way, he is 
hardly ever coarse. 

THE BOND MAR 
Characters 


Timoleon, the general, of Corinth 
Arghidamus, prietor of Sjyracusa 
Diphilus, a senator of Syracuse 
Cleon, a fat impotent lord 
Marullo, the Bondman (i.e. Pisander, 
a gentleman of Thebes ,■ disguised as a 
slave) 

PoLiPHRON, friend to Marullo ; also 
disguised as a slave 

Leosthenes, a gentleman of Syracusa, 
enamoured of Cleora 


Timagoras, the son of Arghidamus 
Gracculo, Cimbrio, slam 
A Gaoler 

Cleora, daughter of Arghidamus 
COHISDA, a proud wanton lady, wife to 
Cleon 

Olympia, a rich widow 
Timandra, slave to Cleora {i.e. 

Statilia, sister to Pisander) 
Zanthia, slave to CoRiscA 


Asotus, a foolish lover, and the son of Other Slaves, Soldiers, Officers, 
Cleon Senators 


Scene — .Syracuse and the adjacent country. 


ACT I 


SCENE I . — The Camp of Timoleon, near Syracuse. 
Enter Timagoras and Leosthenes. 


TimaG. : Why should you droop, Leosthenes, or despair 
My sister's favour ? What, before, you purchased 
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By courtship and fair language, in these wars, 

(For from her soul you know she loves a soldier) 

You may deserve by action. 

Leost. ; Good Timagoras, 

When I have said my friend, think all is spoken 
That may assure me yours ; and pray you believe, 
The dreadful voice of war that shakes the city, 

The thundering threats of Carthage, nor their army 
Raised to make good those threats, affright not me. — 
If fair Cleora were confirm’d his prize. 

That has the strongest arm and sharpest sword, 

I’d court Bellona in her horrid trim. 

As if she were a mistress ; and bless fortune, 

That offers my young valour to the proof. 

How much I dare do for your sister’s love. 

But, when that I consider how averse 
Your noble father, great Archldamus, 

Is, and hath ever been, to my desires 
Reason may warrant me to doubt and fear, 

What seeds soever I sow in these wars 
Of noble courage, his determinate will 
May blast, and give my harvest to another, 

That never toil’d for it. 

Timag. : Prithee, do not nourish 

These jealous thoughts ; I am thine, (and pardon me, 
Though I repeat it,) thy Timagoras, 

That, for thy sake, when the bold Theban sued. 
Far-famed Pisander, for my sister’s love, 

Sent him disgraced and discontented home. 

I wrought my father then ; and 1, that stopp’d not 
In the career of my affection to thee. 

When that renowned worthy, that, brought with him 
High birth, wealth, courage, as fee’d advocates 
To mediate for him ; never will consent 
A fool, that only has the shape of man, 

Asotus, though he be rich Cleon’s heir. 

Shall bear her from thee. 

Leost. : In that trust I love. 

Timag. : Which never shall deceive you. 

finterMARULLo. 

Mar. : Sir, the general, 

Timoleon, by his trumpets hath given warning 
For a remove. 

Timag. : ’Tis well ; provide my horse. 

Mar. : I shall, sir. 

Leost. : This slave has a strange aspect. _ 

Timag. : Fit for his fortune ; ’tis a strong-Hmb’d knave i 
My father bought him for my sister’s litter. 

O pride of women ! Coaches are too common — 

They surfeit in the happiness of peace. 

And ladies think they keep not state enough. 

If, for their pomp and ease, they are not bora 
In triumph on men’s shoulders. 


ISxit. 
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Leost. ; Who commands 
The Carthaginian fleet 1 
Timag. ; Cisco’s their admiral, 

And ’tis Our happiness ; a raw young fellow, 

One never train’d in arms, but rather fashion’d 
To tilt with ladies’ lips, than crack a lance ; 

Ravish a feather from a mistress’ fan, 

And wear it as a favour. A steel helmet. 

Made horrid with a glorious plume, will crack 
His woman’s neck. 

Leost. : No more of him. — The motives, 

That Corinth gives us aid ? 

Timag. ; The common danger ; 

For Sicily being afire, she is not safe ; 

It being apparent that ambitous Carthage, 

That, to enlarge her empire, strives to fasten 
An unjust gripe on us that live free lords 
Of Syracusa, will not end, till Greece 
Acknowledge her their sovereign. 

Leost. ; 1 am satisfied. 

What think you of our general? 

Timag. ; He’s a man [Tiumpets within, 

or strange and reserved parts ; but a great soldier. 

His trumpets call us. I’ll forbear his character : 

To-morrow, in the senate-house, at large 
He will express himself. 

Leost. ; I’ll follow you. [Exeunt. 

SCENE ri. — Syracuse, A Room in Cleon’s House. 

Enter Cleon, Corisca, and Gracculo. 

CoRis. : Nay, good chuck. 

Cleon : I've said it ; stay at home : 

I cannot brook your gadding ; you’re a fair one. 

Beauty invites temptations, and short heels 
Arc soon tripp’d up. 

CoRis. : Deny me ! by my honour. 

You take no pity on me. I shall swoon 
As soon as you are ab.sent ; ask my man else, 

You know he dares not tell a lie. 

Grac. : Indeed, 

You arc no sooner out of sight, but she 

Docs feel strange qualms ; then sends for her young doctor. 

Who ministers physic to her on her back, 

Her ladyship lying as she were entranced : 

(I’ve peep’d in at the keyhole, and observed them ;) 

And sure his potions never fail to work. 

For she’s .so pleasant in the taking them. 

She tickles again. 

CoRis. : And all’s to make you merry, 

When you come home. 

Clron : You flatter me ; I am old. 

And wisdom cries. Beware ! 
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Cork. : Old ! duck. To me 
You are a young Adonis. 

Grac. ; 'Well said, Venus 1 

1 am sure she 'Vulcans him. [Asidt, 

Cork. ; I will not change thee 
For twenty boisterous young things without beards, 

These bristles give the gentlest titillations, 

And such a sweet dew flows on them, it cures 
My lips without pomatum. Here’s a round belly 1 
’Tls a down pillow to my back ; I sleep 
So quietly by it : and this tunable nose, 

Faith, when you hear it not, affords such music, 

That I curse ail night-fiddlers. 

Grag. : This is gross. 

Not finds she flouts him ! [Atide, 

CoRis. : As I live, I am jealous. 

Cleon ; Jealous of me, wife ? 

Cows. : Yes ; and I have reason ; 

Knowing how lusty and active a man you are. 

Cleon ; Hum, hum ! 

Grac. : This is no cunning quean 1 ’slight, she will make him 
To think that, like a stag, he has cast his horns. 

And is grown young again. [Aside. 

CoRis. ; You have forgot. 

'What you did In your sleep, and, when you waked, 

Gall’d for a caudle. 

Grag. ; It was in his sleep ; 

For, waking, I durst trust my mother with him. [Aside. 

Cork, : I long to see the man of war : Clcora, 

Archidamus’ daughter, goes, and rich Olympia : 

I will not miss the show. 

Cleon ; There’s no contending ; 

For this time I am pleased, but I’ll no more on’t. [Jlxeunt. 

SCENE III . — The same. The Senate house. 

Enter Archidamus, Cleon, Diphilus, Olympia, Corisca, CLEORA,a«(IZANTHiA. 

Archid. ; So careless we have been, ray noble lords. 

In the disposing of our own affairs. 

And ignorant in the art of government. 

That now we need a stranger to instruct us. 

Yet we are happy that our neighbour Corinth, 

Pitying the unjust gripe Carthage would lay 
On Syracusa, hath vouchsafed to lend us 
Her man of men, Timoleon, to defend 
Our country and our liberties. 

Diph. ; ’Tls a favour 
We are unworthy of, and we may blush 
Necessity compels us to receive it. 

Archid. : O shame 1 that we, that are a populous nation. 

Engaged to liberal nature, for all blessings 
An island can bring forth ; we, that have limbs. 

And able bodies ; shipping, arms, and treasure, 

The sinews of the war, now we are call'd 
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To stand upon our guard, cannot produce 
One fit to he our general. 

Cleon ; I am old and fat ; 

I could say something, else. 

Arohid. : We must obey 

The time and our occasions ; ruinous buildings, 

Whose bases and foundations are infirm, 

Must use .supporters : we arc circled round 
With danger ; o’er our heads, with sail-fitretch'd wings. 
Destruction hovers, and a cloud of mischief 
Ready to break upon us ; no hope left us 
That may divert it, but our sleeping virtue, 

Roused up by brave Timoleon. 

Cleon : When arrives he ? 

Diph. : He is expected every hour. 

Arciiid. : The braveries 

Of Syracusa, among whom my son, 

Timagoras, Leosthencs, and Asotus, 

Your hopeful heir, lord Cleon, two days since 
Rode forth to meet him, and attend him to 
The city ; every minute we expect 
To be bless’d with his presence. 

\Shouts wiihin ; llten a fiourish of trumpets. 
Cleon : What shout’s this ? 

Diph. : 'Tis seconded with loud music. 

Archid. : Which confirms 

His wish’d-for entrance. Let us entertain him 
With all respect, solemnity, and pomp, 

A man may merit, that comes to redeem us 
From slavery and oppression. 

Cleon ; I’ll lock up 

My doors, and guard my gold : these lads of Corinth 
Have nimble fingers, and I fear them more, 

Being within our walls, than those of Carthage ; 

They are far off. 

Archid. : And, ladies, be it your care 

To welcome him and his followers with all duty : 

For rest resolved, their hands and swords must keep you 
In that full height of happiness you live ; 

A dreadful change else follows. 

\Exeunt Archidamus, Cleon, and Diphilus. 
Olymp. ; We are instructed. 

Cows. : I’ll kiss him for the honour of my country, 

With any she in Corinth. 

Olymp. : Were he a courtier. 

I’ve sweetmeat in my closet shall content him, 

Be his palate ne’er so curious. 

CoRis. : And, if need be, 

I have a couch and a banqueting-house in my orchard. 

Where many a man of honour has not scorn’d 
To spend an afternoon. 

Olymp. : These men of war. 

As f have heard, know not to court a lady. 

They cannot praise our dressings, kiss our hands. 
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Usher us to our litters, fell love-stories, 

Commend our feet and legs, and so search upwards ; 

A sweet becoming boldness ! they are rough. 

Boisterous, and saucy, and at the first sight 
Ruffle and touze us, and, as they find their stomachs. 

Fall roundly to it. 

CORIS. ; ’Troth, I like them the better ; 

I can’t endure to have a perfumed sir 
Stand cringing in the hams, licking his lips 
Like a spaniel over a furmenty-pot, and yet 
Has not the boldness to come on, or offer 
What they lenow we expect. 

Olymp. : We may commend 
A gentleman’s modesty, manners, and fine language, 

His singing, dancing, riding of great horses. 

The wearing of his clothes, his fair complexion ; 

Take presents from him, and extol his bounty : 

Yet, though he observe, and waste his estate upon us, 

If he be staunch, and bid not for the stock 
That we were born to traffic with ; the truth is. 

We care not for his company. 

CoRis. : Musing, Cleora ? 

O1.YMP, ; She’s studying how to entertain these strangers, 

And to engross them to herself. 

Cleo. ; No, surely ; 

I will not cheapen any of their wares. 

Till you have made your market ; you will buy, 

I know ; at any rate. 

OoRis. : She has given it you. 

Olymp. : No more ; they come : the first kiss for this jewel. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter Timagoras, Leosthenes, Asotus, Timoleon vi black, 
led in b^ Arciiidamus, Diphilus, and Cleon ijollowed by Marullo, Gracculo, 
CiMBRio, and other Slaves. 

Arghid. ; It is your seat : which, with a general suffrage, 

[Offering Timoleon the state. 

As to the supreme magistrate, Sicily tenders. 

And prays Timoleon to accept. 

Timol. ; Such honours 
To one ambitious of rule or titles. 

Whose heaven on earth is placed in his command. 

And absolute power o’er others, would with joy, 

And veins swollen high with pride, be entertain’d. 

They take not me ; for I have ever loved 
An equal freedom, and proclaim’d all such 
As would usurp on other’s liberties, 

Rebels to nature, to whose bounteous blessings 
AH men lay claim as true legitimate sons : 

But such as have made forfeit of themselves 
By vicious courses, and their birthright lost, 

’Tis not injustice they are mark’d for slaves, 

To serve the virtuous. For myself, I know 
Honours and peat employments are great burdens, 

And must require an Adas to support them. 
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He that would govern others, first should be 

The master of himself, richly endued 

With depth of understanding, height of courage. 

And those remarkable graces which I dare not 
Ascribe unto myself. 

Archid. : Sir, empty men 

Are trumpets of their own deserts ; but you. 

That are not in opinion, but in proof. 

Really good, and full of glorious parts, 

Leave the report of what you are to fame ; 

Which, from the ready tongues of all good men, 
Aloud proclaims you. 

Dipn, ; Besides, you stand hound. 

Having so large a field to exercise 
Your active virtues offer’d you, to impait 
Your strength to such as need it. 

Timoj., : ’Tis confess’d ; 

And, since you’ll have it so, such as I am, 

For you, and for the liberty of Greece, 

I am most ready to lay down my life : 

But yet consider, men of Syracusa, 

Before that you deliver up the power. 

Which yet is yours, to me, — to whom ’tis given ; 

To an impartial man, vdth whom nor threats. 

Nor prayers, shall prevail ; for I must steer 
An even course. 

Archid. : Which is desired of all. 

Timol. ; Timophanes, my brother, for whose death 
I am tainted in the world, and foully tainted ; 

In whose remembrance I have ever worn. 

In peace and war, this livery of sorrow. 

Can witness for me how much I detest 
Tyrannous usurpation. With grief, 

I must remember it ; for, when no persuasion 
Could win him to desist from his bad practice, 

To change the aristocracy of Corinth 
Into an absolute monarchy, I chose rather 
To prove a pious and obedient son 
To my country, my best mother, than to lend 
Assistance to Timophanes, though my brother, 

That, like a tyrant, strove to set his foot 
Upon the city’s freedom. 

Timag. ; ’Twas a deed 

Deserving rather trophies than reproof. 

Leost. : And will be still remember’d to your honour. 
If you forsake not us. 

Diph. : If you free Sicily 

From barbarous Carthage’ yoke, it will be said. 

In him you slew a tyrant. 

Archid. ; But, giving way 
To her invasion, not vouchsafing us 
That fly to your protection, aid and comfort, 

'Twin be believed, that, for your private ends. 

You kill’d a brother. 
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Txmol. : As I then proceed, 

To all posterity may that act be crown’d 
With a deserved applause, or branded with 
The mark of infamy ! — Stay yet j ere I take 
This scat of justice, or engage myself 
To fight for you abroad, or to reform 
Your state at home, swear all upon my sword. 

And call the gods of Sicily to witness 
The oath you take, that whatsoe’er I sliall 
Propound for safety of your commonwealth, 

Not circumscribed or bound in, shall by you 
Be willingly obey’d. 

Archid., Diph., Cleon ; So may we prosper. 

As we obey in all things ! 

Timag., Leost., Asot. : And observe 
All your commands as oracles ! 

Timol. : Do not repent it. [Takes the state, 

Olymp. ; He ask’d not our consent. 

Goris. : He’s a clown, I warrant him. 

Olymp. ; I offer’d myself twice, and yet the churl 
Would not salute me. 

CoKis. : Let him kiss his drum ! 

Til save my lips, I re.st on it. 

Olymp. ; He thinks women 
No part of the republic. 

Cork. : He shall find 
We are a commonwealth. 

Cleo. : The less your honour. 

TtMOL. ; First, then, a word or two, but without bitterness, 

(And yet mistake me not, I am no flatterer,) 

Concerning your ill government of the state ; 

In which the gieatest, noblest, and most rich, 

Stand, in the first file, guilty. 

Cleon : Ha ! how’s this ? 

Timol. ; You have not, as good patriots should do, studied 
The public good, but your particular ends ; 

Factious among yourselves, preferring such 
To offices and honours, as ne’er read 
The elements of saving policy j 
But deeply skill’d in all the principles 
That usher to destruction. 

Leost. : Sharp ! 

Timag. ; The better. 

Timol. : Your senate-house, which used not to admit 
A man, however popular, to stand 
At the helm of government, whose youth was not 
Made glorious by action ; whose experience, 

Crown’d with gray hairs, gave warrant to his counsels, 

Heard and received with reverence, is now fill’d 
With green heads, that determine of the state 
Over their cups, or when their sated lusts 
Afford them leisure ; or supplied by those 
Who, rising from base arts and sordid thrift. 
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Are eminent for their wealth, not for their wisdom : 
Which is the reason that to hold a place 
In council, which was once esteem’d an honour. 

And a reward for virtue, hath quite lost 
Lustre and reputation, and is made 
A mercenary purchase. 

Timao. : He speaks home. 

Leoet. : And to the purpose. 

Timol. : From whence it proceeds, 

That the treasure of the city is engross’d 
By a few private men, the public coffers 
Hollow with want ; and they, that will not spare 
One talent for the common good, to feed 
The pride and bravery of their wives, consume, 

In plate, in jewels, and superfluous slaves, 

What would maintain an army. 

Coms, : Have at us ! 

Olvmp. : We thought we were forgot. 

Cleo. : But it appears. 

You will be treated of. 

Timol. : Yet, in this plenty. 

And fat of peace, your young men ne’er were train’d 
In martial discipline ; and your ships unrigg’d, 

Rot in the harbour : no defence prepared, 

But thought unuseful ; as if that the gods. 

Indulgent to your sloth, had granted you, 

A perpetuity of pride and pleasure. 

No change fear’d or expected. Now you find 
That Carthage, looking on your stupid sleeps, 

And dull security, was invited to 
Invade your territories. 

Archid. : You have made us see, sir. 

To our shame, the country’s sickness : now, from you, 
As from a careful and a wise physician, 

We do expect the cure. 

Timol. : Old fester’d sores 

Must be lanced to the quick, and cauterized j 
Which born with patience, after I’ll apply 
Soft unguents. For the maintenance of the war. 

It is decreed all monies in the hand 
Of private men, shall instantly be brought 
To the public treasury. 

Timag. : This bites sore. 

Cleon : The cure 

Is worse than the disease ; I’ll never yield to’t : 

What could the enemy, though victorious, 

Inflict more on us ? All that my youth hath toil’d for, 
I’urchas’d witlv industry, and preserved with care. 
Forced from me in a moment 1 
Diph. : This rough course 
Will never be alltnv’d of. 

Timol. : O blind men ! 

If you refuse the first means that is offer’d 
To give you health, no hope’s left to recover 
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Your desperate sickness. Do you prize your muck 
Above your liberties ; and rather choose 
To he made bondmen, than to part with that 
To which' already you are slaves ? Or can it 
Be probable in your flattering apprehensions. 

You can capitulate with the conquerors. 

And keep that yours which they come to possess, 

And, while you kneel in vain, will ravish from you ? 

— But take your own ways ; brood upon your gold. 

Sacrifice to your idol, and preserve 
The prey entire, and merit the report 
Of careful stewards : yield a just account 
To your proud masters, who, with whips of iron, 

Will force you to give up what you conceal, 

Or tear it from your throats : adorn your walls 
With Persian hangings wrought of gold and pearl ; 

Cover the floors, on which they are to tread, 

With costly Median silks ? perfume the rooms 
With cassia and amber, where they are 
To feast and revel ; while, like servile grooms, 

You wait upon their trenchers ; feed their eyes 

With massy plate, until your cupboards crack 

With the weight that they sustain ; set forth your wives 

And daughters in as many varied shapes 

As there are nations, to provoke their lusts, 

And let them be embraced before your eyes. 

The object may content you I and, to perfect 
Their entertainment, offer up your sons, 

And able men, for slaves ; while you, that are 
Unfit for labour, are spurn’d out to starve, 

Unpitied, in some desert, no friend by, 

Whose sorrow may spare one compassionate tear, 

In the remembrance of -what once you were. 

Leost. : The blood turns. 

Timag. : Observe how old Cleon shakes. 

As if in picture he had shown him what 

He was to suffer. , 

CoRis. : I am sick ; the man 
Speaks poniards and diseases. 

Olymp. : O my doctor 1 
I shall never recover. 

Cleo. {coming forward) ; If a virgin, 

Whose speech was ever yet usher’d with fear ; 

One knowing modesty and humble silence 
To be the choicest ornaments of our sex. 

In the presence of so many reverend men 
Struck dumb with terror and astonishment. 

Presume to clothe her thought in vocal sounds, 

Let her find pardon. First to you, great sir, 

A bashful maid’s thanks, and her zealous prayers 
Wing’d with pure innocence, bearing them to heaven. 

For all prosperity that the gods can give 
To one whose piety must exact their care. 

Thus low I offer. 
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Timol : ’Tis a happy omen. 

Rise, blest one, and speak boldly. On my virtue, 

I am thy warrant, from so clear a spring 
Sweet rivers ever flow. 

Cleo. : Then, thus to you, 

My noble father, and these lords, to whom 
I next owe duty ; no respect forgotten 
To you, my brother, and these bold young men, 

(Such I would have them,) that are, or should be, 

The city’s sword and target of defence. 

To all of you I speak ; and, if a blush 
Steal on my cheeks, it is shown to reprove 
Your paleness, willingly I would not say. 

Your cowardice or fear : Think you all treasure 
Hid in the bowels of the earth, or shipwreck’d 
In Neptune’s wat’ry kingdom, can hold weight. 

When liberty and honour fill one scale. 

Triumphant Justice sitting on the beam ? 

Or dare you but imagine that your gold is 

Too dear a salary for such as hazard 

Their blood and lives in your defence ? For me, 

An ignorant girl, bear witness, heaven ! so far 
I prize a soldier, that, to give him pay. 

With such devotion as our flamens offer 
Their sacrifices at the holy altar, 

I do lay down these jewels, will make sale 
Of my superfluous wardrobe, to supply 
The meanest of their wants. 

{Lays down her jewels, &c. ; the rest follow her example. 

Timol. ; Brave masculine spirit 1 

Diph. ; We are shown, to our shame, what we in honour 
Should have taught others, 

Archid. : Such a fair example 
Must needs be follow’d. 

Tjmag. ! Ever my dear sister. 

But now our family’s glory ! 

Leost. ; Were she deform’d. 

The virtues of her mind would force a stoic 
To sue to be her servant. 

Cleon ; I must yield ; 

And, though my heart-blood part with it, I will 
Deliver in my wealth. 

Asot. ; I would say something ; 

But, the truth is, I know not what. 

Timol. ; We have money ; 

And men must now be thought on. 

.Orchid. : We can press 

Of labourer-s in the country, men inured 
To cold and heat, ten thousand. 

Diph. ; Or, if need be, 

Enrol our slaves, lusty and able varicts, 

/Vnd fit for service, 
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Cleon. : They shall go for me ; 

I will not pay and fight too. 

Cleo. : How ! your slaves ? 

0 stain of honour ! Once more, sir, your pardon ; 

And, to their shames, let me deliver what 

1 know in justice you may speak. 

Timol. : Most gladly : 

I could not wish my thoughts a better organ 
Than your tongue, to express them, 

Cleo. ; Are you men ! 

(For age may qualify, though not excuse. 

The backwardness of these,) able young men ! 

Yet, now your country’s liberty’s at the stake, 

Honour and glorious triumph made the garland 
For such as dare deserve them ; a rich feast 
Prepared by Victory, of immortal viands. 

Not for base men, but such as with their awords 
Dare force admittance, and will be her guests : 

And can you coldly suffer such rewards 
To be proposed to labourers and slaves ? 

While you, that are born noble, to whom these, 
Valued at their best rate, are next to horses, 

Or other beasts of carriage, cry aim ! 

Like idle lookers on, till their proud worth 
Make them become your masters ! 

T/mol. : By my hopes. 

There’s fire and spirit enough in this to make 
Tliersites valiant. 

Cleo, ; No ; far, far be it from you : 

Let these of meaner quality contend 

Who can endure most labour ; plough the earth. 

And think they are rewarded when their sweat 
Brings home a fruitful harvest to their lords ; 

Let them prove good artificers, and serve you 
For use and ornament, but not presume 
To touch at what is noble. If you think them 
Unworthy to taste of those cates you feed on. 

Or wear such costly garments, will you grant them 
The privilege and prerogative of great minds. 

Which you were born to ? Honour won in war, 

And to be styled preservers of their country. 

Are titles fit for free and generous spirits, 

And not for bondmen : had I been born a man, 

And such ne’er-dying glories made the prize 
To bold heroic courage, by Diana, 

I would not to my brother, nay, my father, 

Be bribed to part with the least piece of honour 
I should gain in this action ! 

Timol. : She’s inspired, 

Or in her speaks the genius of your country, 

To fire your blood in her defence : I am rapt 
With the imagination. Noble maid, 

Timoleon is your soldier, and will sweat 
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Drops of his best blood, but he will bring home 
Triumphant conquest to you. Let me wear 
Your colours, lady ; and though youthful heats, 

That look no further than your outward form. 

Are long since buried in me ; while I live, 

I am a constant lover of your mind, 

That does transcend all precedents. 

Cleo. ; ’Tis an honour, [Gives her scarf. 

And so I do receive it. 

CoRis. : Plague upon it ! 

She has got the start of us : I could even burst 
With envy at her fortune. 

Olymp. : A raw young thing 1 

We have too much tongue sometimes, our husbands say, — 

And she outstrip us ! 

Leost. ; I am for the journey. 

Timag. ; May all disea.ses sloth and letchery bring. 

Fall upon him that stays at home ! 

Arohid, : Though old. 

I will be there in person. 

Diph. : So will I : 

Metbinks I am not what I was ; her words 
Have made me younger, by a score of years. 

Than I was when I came hither. 

Cleon. : I am still 

Old Cleon, fat and unwieldly ; I shall never 
Make a good soldier, and therefore desire 
To be excused at home. 

Asot. : ’Tis my suit too : 

I am a gristle, and these spider fingers 

Will never hold a sword. Let us alone 

To rule the slaves at home : I can so yerk them — 

But in my conscience I shall never prove 
Good justice in the war. 

Timol. : Have your desires ; 

You would be burthens to us, no way aids. — • 

Lead, fairest, to the temple ; first we’ll pay 
A sacrifice to the gods for good success : 

For all great actions the wish’d course do run. 

That are, with their allowance, well begun. 

[Kteunt all but Mar., Geac., and Cimb. 
Mar. : Stay, Cimbrio and Graccuio. 

Cum. : The business ? 

Mar. ; Meet me to-morrow night near to the grove. 
Neighbouring the east part of the citjc 
Grac. : Well. 

Mar. : And bring the rest of our condition with you : 

I’ve something to impart may break our fetters, 

If you dare second me. 

CiuB. : We’ll not fail. 

Grac. : A cart-rope 

Shall not bind me at home. 

Mar. : Think on’t, and prosper. 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT II 

SCENE I. — The same. A Boom in Archidamus’s House. 

Enter Archjdamus, Timagoras, Leosthenes, ziiith gorgets ; and Marullo, 

Archid. : So, so, ’tis well ; how do I look ? 

Mar. : Most sprightfully. 

Archid. ; I shrinlc not in the shoulders ; though I’m old 
I’m tough, steel to the back ; I have not wasted 
My stock of strength in feather-beds : here’s an arm too ; 

There’s stuff in’t, and I hope will use a sword 
As well as any beardless boy of you all. 

Timag. : I’m glad to see you, sir, so well prepared 
To endure the travail of the war. 

Archid. : Go to, sirrah ! 

I shall endure, when some of you keep your cabins, 

For aU your flaunting feathers : nay, Leosthenes, 

You are welcome too, all friends and fellows now. 

Leost. ; Your servant, sir. 

Archid, ; Pish ! leave these compliments. 

They stink in a soldier’s mouth ; I could be merry. 

For, now my gown’s off, farewell gravity 1 
And must be bold to put a question to you, 

Without offence, I hope. 

Leost. : Sir, what you please. 

Archid. ; And you will answer truly ? 

Timag. : On our words, sir. 

Archid. ; Go to, then ; I presume you will confess 
That you are two notorious whoremasters — 

Nay, spare your blushing, I’ve been wild myself, 

A smack or so for physic does no harm ; 

Nay, it is physic, if used moderately ; 

But to lie at rack and manger 

Leost. ; Say we grant this, 

For if we should deny’t, you will not believe us, 

What will you infer upon it ? 

Archid. : What you’ll groan for, 

I fear, when you come to the test. Old stories tell us, 

There’s a month call’d October, which brings in 
Gold weather ; there are trenches too, ’tis rumour’d, 

In which to stand all night to the knees in water, 

In gallants breeds the toothach ; there’s a sport too. 

Named lying perdue, do you mark me ? 'tis a game 
Which you must learn to play at ; now in these seasons. 

And choice variety of exercises, 

(Nay,. I come to you,) and fasts, not for devotion, 

Your rambling hunt-smock feck strange alterations ; 

And, in a frosty morning, looks as if 
He could with ease creep in a pottic-pot, 

Instead of Ins mistress’ placket. Then he curses 
The time he spent in midnight visitations ; 

And finds what he superfluously parted with, 

To be reported good at length, and well breath’d, 

If but retrieved into his back again, 

Would keep him warmer than a scarlet waistcoat, 
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Enter Diphilus and Cltsoila. 

Or an armour lined with fur — O welcome ! welcome ! 

You have cut off my discourse ; but I will perfect 
My lecture in the camp. 

Diph. : Come, we are stay’d for ; 

The general’s afire for a remove. 

And longs to be in action. 

Arciiid. ; ’Tis my wish loo. 

We must part — nay, no tears, my best Cleora ; 

1 shall melt too, and that were ominous. 

Millions of blessings on thee ! All that’s mine 
I give up to thy charge ; and, sirrah, look. [To Marollo. 
You with that care and reverence observe her, 

Which you would pay to me. — A kiss ; farewell, girl ! 

Diph. ; Peace wait upon you, fair one 1 

[Exeunt Archidamus, Diphilus, and Marullo. 
Timag. : ’Twere impertinence 

To wish you to be careful of your honour, 

That ever keep in pay a guard about you 
or faithful virtues ; farewell !• — Friend, I leave you 
To wipe our kisses off ; I know that lovers 
Part with more circumstance and ceremony ; 

Whicli I give way to. [Exit. 

Leost. : ’Tis a noble favour. 

For which I ever owe you. We are alone ; 

But how I should begin, or in what language 
Speak the unwilling word of parting from you, 

I am yet to learn. 

Cleo. ; And still continue ignorant : 

For I must be most cruel to myself. 

If I should teach you. 

Leost. : Yet it roust be spoken, 

Or you will chide my slackness. You have fired me 
With the heat of noble action to deserve you ; 

And the least spark of honour that took life 

From your sweet breath, still fann’d by it and cherish’d. 

Must mount up in a glorious flame, or I 
Am much unworthy. 

Cleo. : May it not burn here, 

And, as a seamark, serve to guide true lovers, 

Toss’d on the ocean of luxurious wishes. 

Safe from the rocks of lust into the harbour 
Of pure affection ? rising up an example 
Which aftertimes shall witness, to our glory, 

First took from us beginning. 

Leost. : ’Tis a happiness 

My duty to my country, and mine honour 
Cannot consent to ; bmides, add to these, 

It was your pleasure, fortified by persuasion, 

And strength of reason, for the general good, 

That I should go. 

CiEO. : Alas ! I then was witty 
To plead against myself ; and mine eye, fix’d 
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Upon the hill of honour, ne’er descended 
To look into the vale of certain dangers. 

Through which you were to cut your passage to it. 

Leost. ; I’ll stay at home, then, 

Gleo. : No, that must not be ; 

For so, to serve my own ends, and to g^n 
A petty wreath myself, I rob you of 
A certain triumph, which must fall upon you, 

Or Virtue’s turn’d a handmaid to blind Fortune. 

Flow is my soul divided 1 to confirm you 
In the opinion of the world, most worthy 
To be beloved, (with me you’re at the height. 

And can advance no further,) I must send you 
To court the goddess of stern war, who, if 
She see you with my eyes, will ne’er return you, 

But grow enamour’d of you. 

Leost. ; Sweet, take comibrt ! 

And what 1 offer you, you must vouchsafe me 
Or I am wretched. All the dangers that 
I can encounter in the war, are trifles ; 

My enemies abroad to be contemn’d : 

The dreadful foes, that have the power to hurt me, 

I leave at home with you. 

Cleo. ; With me ! 

Leost. : Nay, in you. 

In every part about you, they are arm’d 
To fight against me. 

Gleo. : Where ? 

Leost. : There’s no perfection 
That you ate mistress of, but musters up 
A legion against me, and all sworn 
To my destruction. 

Gleo. : This is strange ! 

Leost. : But true, sweet ; 

Excess of love can work such miracles ! 

Upon this ivory forehead are intrench’d 
Ten thousand rivals, and these sums command 
Supplies from all the world, on pain to forfeit 
Their comfortable beams ; these ruby lips, 

A rich exchequer to assure their pay ; 

This hand, Sibylla’s golden bough to guard them 
Through hell, and horror, to the Elysian springs : 

Which who’ll not venture for ? and, should I name 
Such as the virtues of your mind invite, 

Their numbers would be infinite. 

Gleo. ; Can you think 
I may be tempted ? 

Leost. : You were never proved. 

For me, I have conversed with you no further 

Than would become a brother. I ne’er tuned 

Loose notes to your chaste ears ; or brought rich presents 

For my artillery, to batter down 

The fortress of your honour ; nor endeavour’d 

To make your blood run high at solemn feasts. 
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With viands that provoke ; the speeding philtres : 

I work’d no bawds to tempt you ; never practised 
The cunning and eorrupting arts they study, 

That wander in the wild maze of desire ; 

Honest simplicity and truth were all 
The agents I employ’d ; and when I came 
To see you, it was with that reverence 
As I beheld the altars of the gods : 

And Love, that came along with me, was taught 
To leave his arrows and his torch behind. 

Quench’d in my fear to give offence. 

Clbo. ; And ’twas 

That modesty that took me, and preserves me. 

Like a fresh rose, in mine own natural sweetness ; 
Which, sullied with the touch of impure hands, 

Loses both scent and beauty. 

Leost. : But, Cleora, 

When I am. absent, as I must go from you, 

(Such is the cruelty of my fate,) and leave you. 
Unguarded, to the violent assaults 
Of loose temptations ; when the memory 
Of my so many years of love and service 
Is lost in other objects ; when you are courted 
By such as keep a catalogue of their conquests, 

Won upon credulous virgins ; when nor father 
Is here to owe you, brother to advise you. 

Nor your poor servant by, to keep such oif, 

By lust instructed bow to undermine. 

And blow your chastity up ; when YOur weak senses. 
At once assaulted, shall conspire against you. 

And play the traitors to your soul, your virtue ; 

How can you stand ? ’Faith, though you fall, and I 
The judge, before whom you then stood accused, 

I should acquit you. 

Cleo. : Will you then confirm 

That love and jealousy, though of different natures. 
Must of necessity be twiiB ; the younger 
Created only to defeat the elder, 

And spoil him of his birthright ? ’tis not wcU. 

But being to part, I will not chide, I will not ; 

Nor with one syllable or tear, express 
Plow deeply I am wounded with the arrows 
Of your distrust : but when that you shall hear, 

At your return, how I have born myself. 

And what an austere penance I take on me. 

To satisfy your doubts ; when, like a Vestal, 

1 shew you, to your shame, the fire still burning. 
Committed to my charge by true affection. 

The people joining with you in the wonder ; 

When, by the glorious splendour of my sufferings, 
The prying eyes of jealousy are struck blind, 

The monster too that feeds on fears, e’en starv’d 
For want of seeming matter to accuse me ; 
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Expect, Leosthenes, a sharp reproof 
From my just anger. 

Eeost. ; Wliat will you do ? 

Cleo. : Obey me, 

Or from this minute you are a stranger to me ; 

And do’t without reply. All-seeing sun. 

Thou witness of my innocence, tlius I close 
Mine eyes against thy comfortable light, 

Till the return of this distrustful man ! 

Now bind them sure ; — nay, do’t : 

[He binds her eyes with her scarf. 

If, uncompell’d, 

I loose this knot, until the hands that made it 
Be pleased to untie it, may consuming plagues 
Fall heavy on me ! pray you guide me to your lips 
This kiss, when you come back, shall be a virgin 
To bid you welcome ; nay, I have not done yet : 

I will continue dumb, and, you once gone. 

No accent shall come from me. Now to my chamber. 

My tomb, if you miscarry : there I’ll spend 
My hours in silent mourning, and thus much 
Shall be reported of me to my glory, 

And you confess it, whether I live or die. 

My chastity triumphs o’er your jealousy. [Exeunt. 

SCENE ir. — The same. A Room in Cleon’s House. 

Enter Asotus, driving in Geaoculo. 

Asot. : You slave I you dog 1 down, cur. 

Grac. : Hold, good young master. 

For pity’s salce ! 

Asot. : Now am I in my kingdom : — 

Who says I am not valiant ? I begin 
To frown again : quake, villain ! 

Grac. : So I do, sir I 

Your looks are agues to me. 

Asot. : Are they so, sir ! 

’Slight, if I had them at this bay that flout me, 

And say I look like a sheep and an ass, I’d make them 
Peel that I am a lion. 

Grac. : Do not roar, sir. 

As you are a valiant beast : but do you know 
Why you use me thus ? 

Asot. : I’ll beat thee a little more. 

Then study for a reason. O 1 I have it : 

One brake a jest on me, and then I swore, 

(Because I durst not strike him,) when I came home, 

That I would break thy head. 

Grac. : Plague on his mirth ! 

I’m sure I mourn for’t. 

Asot. : Remember, too, I charge you, 

To teach my horse good manners yet ; this morning. 

As I rode to take the air, the untutor’d jade 
Threw me, and kicked me. 
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Grac. : I thank him for’t. 

Asot. : What’s 

Grao. : I say, sir,' ravill teach him to hold his heels, 

If you will rule yfiur fingers. 

Asot. : ITl think upon’t. 

Grag. : I am bruised to jelly : better be a dog, 

Than slave to a fool or coward- [Aside. 

Asot. ; Here’s my mother, 

Enter CoRiscA md Zanthia. 

She is chastising too ; how brave we live, 

That have our slaves to beat, to keep us in breath 
When we want exercise ! 

CoRis. : Careless harlotry, [Striking her. 

Look to’t ; if a curl fall, or wind or sun 
Take my complexion off, I will not leave 
One hair upon thine head. 

Grac. : Here’s a second show 

Of the family of pride ! [Aside. 

CoRis. : Fie on these wars ! 

I’m starv’d for want of action ; not a gamester left 
To keep a woman play. If this world last 
A little longer with us, ladies must study 
Some new-found mystery to cool one another. 

We shall burn to cinders else. I have heard there have been 
Such arts in a long vacation ; would they were 
Reveal’d to me ! they have made my doctor, too, 

Physician to the army : he was used 
To serve the turn at a pinch ; but I am now 
Quite unprovided. 

Asot. i My mother-in-law is, sure, 

At her devotion. 

CoRis. : There are none but our slaves left, 

Nor are they to be trusted. Some great women, 

Which I could name, in a dearth of visitants. 

Rather than be idle, have been glad to play 
At small game ; but I am so queasy-stomach’d. 

And from my youth have been so used to dainties, 

I cannot taste such gross meat. Some that are hungry 
Draw on their shoemakers, and take a fall. 

From such as mend mats in their galleries ; 

Or when a tailor settles a petticoat on, 

Take measure of his bodkin ; fie upon’t I 
’Tis base ; for my part, I could rather lie with 
A gallant’s breeches, and conceive upon them. 

Than stoop so low. 

Asot. : Fair madam, and my mother, 

Goris. : Leave the last out, it smells rank of the country, 

And shews coarse breeding ; your true courtier knows not 
His niece, or sister, from another woman. 

If she be apt and cunning. — I could tempt now 
This fool, but he will be so long a working 
Then he’s my husband’s son : — the fitter to 
Supply his wants ; I have the way already, 
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I’ll try if it will take. — ^When were you-yylh 
Your mistres.s, fair Cleora ? 

Asot. : Two days sithence ; 

But she’s so coy, forsooth, that ere I ca 

Speak a penn’d speech I have bought and studied for her. 

Her woman calls her away. 

CoRis. : Here’s a dull thing ! 

But better taught, I hope. — Send off your man. 

Asot. ; Sirrah, begone. 

Grac. ; This is the first good turn 
She ever did me. [Aside and exit. 

CoRis. ; We’ll have a scene of mirth ; 

I must not have you shamed for want of practice. 

I stand here for Cleora, and, do you hear, minion. 

That you may tell her what her woman should do, 

Repeat the lesson over that I taught you. 

When my young lord came to visit me ; if you miss 

In a syllable or posture 

Zant. : I am perfect.. 

Asot. : Would I were so ! I fear I shall be out. 

Cows. ; If you are. I’ll help you in. Thus I walk musing 
You are to enter, and, as you pass by. 

Salute my woman ; — be but bold enough, 

You’ll speed, I warrant you. Begin. 

Asot. : Have at it 

Save thee, sweetheart ! a kiss. 

Zant. ; Venus forbid, sir, 

I should presume to taste your honour’s lips 
Before my lady. 

CoRis. ; This is well on both parts. 

Asot. ; How does thy lady ? 

Zant. : Happy in your lordship. 

As oft she thinks on you. 

CoRis. : Very good ; 

This wench will learn in time. 

Asot. ; Does she think of me ? 

Zant. : O, sir ! and speala the best of you ; admires 

Your wit, your clothes, discourse ; and swears, but that 
You are not forward enough for a lord, you were 
The most complete and absolute man, — I’ll show 
Your lordship a secret. 

Asot. ; Not of thine own ? 

Zant. : O ! no, sir, 

’Tis of my lady ; but, upon your honour, 

You must conceal it. 

Asot. ; By ail means. 

Zant. : Sometimes. 

I lie with my lady, as the last night I did ; 

She could nut say her prayers for thinking of you ; 

Nay, she talk’d of you in her sleep, and sigh’d out, 

0 sweet Asotus, sure thou art so backward. 

That I must ravish thee ! and in that fervour 
She took me in her arms, threw me upon her. 
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Kiss’d me, and hugg’d me, and then waked, and wept. 
Because ’twas but a dream. 

Cows. : This will bring him on. 

Or he’s a block. — good girl 1 
Asot. ; I am. mad, 

Till I am at it. 

Zant. : Be not put off, sir, 

With, Away, I dare rtot you are immodest ; — 

My brother's up ; — My father will hear , — 

Shoot home, sir. 

You cannot miss the mark. 

Asot. ; There’s for thy counsel. 

This is the fairest interlude — if it prove earnest, 

I shall wish I were a player. 

Cows. : Now my turn comes. — 

I am exceeding sick, pray you send my page 
For young Asotus, I cannot live without hjm ; 

Pray him to visit me ; yet, when he’s present, 

1 must be strange to him. 

Asot. : Not so, you are caught : 

Lo, whom you wish ; behold Asotus here ! 

Cows. : You wait well, minion ; shortly I shall not speak 
My thoughts in my private chamber, but they must 
Lie open to discovery. 

Asot. : ’Slid, she’s angty. 

Zant. : No, no, sir, she but seems so. To her again. 

Asot. ; Lady, I would descend to kiss your hand, 

But that ’tis gloved, and civet makes me sick ; 

And to presume to taste your lip’s not safe, 

Your woman by. 

Cows. : I hope she’s no observer 

Of whom I grace. * [Zanthia looks on a book. 

Asot. : She's at her book, O rare 1 [JTirtsr her. 

Cows. : A kiss for entertainment is sufficient ; 

Too much of one dish cloys me. 

Asot. : I would serve in 

The second course ; but still I fear your v/oman. 

Cows. : You are very cautelous. [Zanthia seems to sleep, 

Asot. : ’Slight, she’s asleep 1 

’Tis pity these instructions are not printed ; 

They would sell well to chambermaids. ’Tis no time now 
To play with my good fortune, and your favour ; 

Yet to be taken, as they say : — a scout, 

To give the signal when the enemy comes, 

{Exeunt Zanthia. 

Were now wortli gold. — She’s gone to watch. 

A waiter so train’d up were worth a million 
To a wanton city madam. 

Cows. ; You are grown conceited. 

Asot. : You teach me. Lady, now your cabinet — 

Cows, r You speak as it were yours. 

Asot. : When we are tliere, 

I’ll shew you my best evidence. 


{Seiiing her. 
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CoRis. ; Hold 1 you forget, 

I only play Cleora’s part. 

Asot. : No matter, 

Now we’ve begun, let’s end the act. 

CoRis. : Forbear, sir ; 

Your father’s wife ! 

Asot. ; Why, being his heir, I am bound. 

Since he can make no satisfaction to you, 

To see his debts paid. 

Re-enter Zanthia running. 

Zant. ; Madam, my lord ! 

Cork. : Fall off : 

I must trifle with the time too, hell confound it ! 

Asot. : Plague on his toothless chaps ! he cannot do’t 
Himself, yet hinders such as have good stomachs. 

Enter Guson. 

Cleon. ; Where are you, wife ? I fain would go abroad. 

But cannot find my slaves that bear my litter ; 

I am tired. Your shoulder, son ; — nay, sweet, thy hand, too •. 
A turn or two in the garden, and then to supper, 

And so to bed. 

Asot. : Never to rise, I hope, more. [Aside. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE in . — A Grom near the Walls of Scyracuse. 

Enter Marullo and Poliphron. A table set out with Wine, dfc. 

Mar. : ’Twill take, I warrant thee. 

PoLiPH. : You may do your pleasure ; 

But, in my judgment, better to make use of 
The present opportunity. 

Mar. ; No more. 

PoLiPH. ; I gm silenced. 

Mar. : More wine ; prithee drink hard, friend, 

And when we’re hot, whatever I propound. 

Enter Oimerio, Graccolo, and other Slaves. 

Second with vehemence. — Men of your words, all welcome ! 
Slaves use no ceremony ; sit down, here’s a health. 

PouPH. : Let it run round, fill every man his glass. 

Grac. : We look for no waiters ; — this is wine ! 

Mar. : The better, 

Strong, lusty wine : drink deep, this juice will make us 
As free as our lords. [Brinks. 

Grac. : But if they find we taste it. 

We are all damn’d to the quarry during life. 

Without hope of redemption. 

Mar. : Pish ! for that 

We’ll talk anon : another ronse ! we lose time ; [DraH. 
When our low blood’s wound up a little higher. 

I’ll offer my design ; nay, wc are cold yet ; 

These glasses contain nothing ; — do me right, [Takes the bottle. 
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As e’er you hope for liberty. ’Tis done bravely ; 

How do you feel yourselves now? 

CiMB. : I begin 

To have strange conundrums in my head. 

Grao. ; And I 

To loath base water : I would be bang’d in peace now, 

For one month of such holidays. 

Mar. : An age, boys, 

And yet defy the whip ; if you arc men, 

Or dare believe you have souls. 

CiMB. : We are no brokers. 

Grac. : Nor whores, whose marks are out of their mouths, they 
have none ; 

They hardly can get salt enough to keep them 
From stinking above ground. 

Mar. ; Our lords are no gods 

Grac. ; They are devils to us, I am sure. 

Mar. ; But subject to 
.Cold, hunger, and diseases. 

Grac. : In abundance. 

Your lord that feels an ache in his chine at twenty, 

Forfeits his privilege ; how should their surgeons build else, 

Or ride on their footcloths ? 

Mar. : Equal Nature fashion’d us 
All in one mould. The bear serves not the bear, 

Nor the wolf the wolf ; ’twas odds of strength in tyrants, 

That pluck'd the first link from the golden chain 
With which that Thino op Things bound in the world. 

Why then, since we are taught, by their examples. 

To love our liberty, if not command. 

Should the strong serve the weak, the fair, deform’d ones ? 

Or such as know the cause of things, pay tribute 
To ignorant fools ? All’s but the outward'gloss, 

And politic form, that does distinguish us. — 

Cimbrio, thou art a strong man ; if, in place 
Of carrying burthens, thou hadst been train’d up 
In martial discipline, thou might’st have proved 
A general, fit to lead, smd fight for Sicily, 

As fortunate as Timoleon. 

CiMB. : A little fighting 
Will serve a general’s turn. 

Mar. : Thou, Gracculo, 

Hast fluency of language, quick conceit ; 

And, I think, cover’d with a senator’s robe, 

Formally set on the bench, thou wouldst appear 
As brave a senator. 

Grac. ; Would I had lands, 

Or money to buy a place 1 and if I did not 

Sleep on the bench with the drowsiest of them, play with my chain, 
Look on my watch, when my guts chimed twelve, and wear 
A state beard, with my barber’s help, rank with them 
In their most choice peculiar gifts ; degrade me. 

And put me to drink water again, which, now 
I have tasted wine, were poison ! 
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Mak. : ’Tis spoke nobly. 

And like a gownman : none of these, I think too, 

But would prove good burghers. 

Grac. ; Hum ! the fools are modest ; 

I know their insides : here’s an ill-faced fellow, 

(But that will not be seen in a dark shop,) 

If he did not in a month learn to outswear, 

In the selling of his wares, the cunning’s! tradesman 
In Syracuse, I have no sltill. Here’s another. 

Observe but what a cozening look he has ! — 

Hold up thy head, man ; if, for drawing gallants 

Into mortgages for commodities, cheating heirs 

With your new counterfeit gold thread, and gumm’d velvets. 

He does not transcend all that went before him, 

Call in his patent : pass the rest ; they’ll all make 
SulEcient beccos, and, with their brow-antlers, 

Bear up the cap of maintenance. 

Mar. : Is’t not pity, then. 

Men of such eminent virtues should be slaves ? 

CiMB. : Our fortune. 

Mas. ; ’Tis your folly ; daring men 
Command and make their fates. Say, at this instant, 

I marlc’d you out a way to liberty ; 

Possess’d you of those blessings, our proud lords 
So long have surfeited in ; and, what is sweetest, 

Arm you with power, by strong hand to revenge 
Yolut stripes, your unregarded toil, the pride 
The insolence of such as tread upon 
Your patient sufferings ; fill your famish’d mouths 
With the fat and plenty of the land ; redeem you 
From the dark vale of servitude, and seat you 
Upon a hill of happiness ; what would you do 
To purchase this, and more ? 

Grao. : Do ! any thing : 

To burn a church or two, and dance by the light on’t. 

Were but a May-game. 

PoLiPH. : I have a father living ; 

But, if the cutting of his throat could work this. 

He should excuse me. 

Cmb. : ’Slight ! I would cut mine own, 

Rather than miss it ; so I might but have 
A taste on’t, ere I die. 

Mar, : Be resolute men ; 

You shall run no such hazard, nor groan under 
The burthen of such crying sins. 

Gimb. : The means ? 

Grac. ; I feel a woman’s longing. 

PoLiPH. : Do not torment us 
With expectation. 

Mar. : Thus, then : Our proud masters 
And all the able freemen of the city, 

Are gone unto the wars 

PouPH. : Observe hut that. 
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Mar. : Old men, and such as can make no resistance, 

Are only left at home 

Grac. : And the proud young fool. 

My master — if this take, I’ll hamper him. 

Mar. : Their arsenal, their treasure’s in our power, 

If we have hearts to seize them. If our lords fall 
In the present action, the whole country’s ours ; 

Say they return victorious, we have means 
To keep the town against them ; at the worst, 

To make our own conditions. Now, if you dare 
Fall on their daughters and their wives, break up 
Their iron chests, banquet on their rich beds. 

And carve yourselves of aU delights and pleasures 
You have been barr’d from, with one voice cry with me. 
Liberty ! liberty ! 

All : Liberty ! liberty 1 

Mar. : Go then, and take possession : use all freedom ; 

But shed no blood. (^Exeunt Slaves.) — So, this is well begun ; 
But not to be commended, till’t be done. {Exit. 

ACT III 

SCENE I. — The same. A Gallery in Arohidamus’s House. 
Enter Marullo and Timandra. 

Mar. : Why, think you that I plot against myself? 

Fear nothing, you are safe : these thick-skinn’d slaves, 

I use as instruments to serve my ends, 

Pierce not my deep designs j nor shall they dare 
To lift an arm against you. 

Timand, : With your wUl. 

But turbulent spirits, raised beyond themselves 
With ease, are not so soon laid ; they oft prove 
Dangerous to him that call’d them up. 

Mar. : ’Tis true, 

In what is rashly undertook. Long since 
I have considered seriously their natures, 

Proceeded with mature advice, and know 
I hold their will and faculties in more awe 
Than I can do my own. Now, for their license. 

And riot in the city, I can make 
A just defence and use : it may appear too 
A politic prevention of such ills 
As might, with greater violence and danger, 

Hereafter be attempted ; though some smart for’t. 

It matters not : — however, I’m resolved ; 

And sleep you with security. Holds Oleora 
Constant to her rash vow ? 

Timand. : Beyond belief ; 

To me, that see her hourly, it seems a fable. 

By signs I guess at her commands, and serve them 
With silence ; such her pleasure is, made known 
By holding her fair hand thus. She eats little, 

Sleeps less, as I imagine ; once a day 
I letid her to this gallery, where she walks 
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Some half a dozen turnSj and, having offer’d 
To her absent saint a sacrifice of sighs, 

She points back to her prison. 

Mar. ; Guide her hither, 

And make her understand the slaves’ revolt ; 

And, with your utmost eloquence, enlarge 
Their insolence, and rapes done in the city. 

Porget not too, I am their chief, and tel] her 
You strongly think my extreme dotage on her. 

As I’m Marullo, caused this sudden uproar. 

To make way to enjoy her. 

Timand. ; Punctually 

I will discharge my part. {Exit. 

Enter Poliphron. 

PoLiPH. : O, sir, I sought you : 

You’ve missed the best sport ! Hell, I think’s broke loose ; 
There’s such variety of all disorders. 

As leaping, shouting, drinking, dancing, whoring, 

Among the slaves ; answer’d with crying, howling. 

By the citizens and their wives ; such a confusion, 

In a word, not to tire you, as I think. 

The like was never read of. 

Mar. : I share in 

The pleasure, though I’m absent. This is some 
Revenge for my disgrace. 

PouPH. : But, sir, I fear, 

If your authority restrain them not. 

They’ll fire the city, or kill one another, 

They are so apt to outrage ; neither know I 
Whether you wish it, and came therefore to 
Acquaint you with so much. 

Mar. : I wiU among them ; 

But must not long be absent. 

PoLiPH. : At your pleasure. {Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — The same. A Room in the same. 

Shouts within. Enter Cleora and Timandra. 

Timand. : They are at our gates : my heart ! affrights and horrors 
Increase each minute. No way left to save us. 

No flattering hope to comfort us, or means. 

But miracle, to redeem us from base lust 
And lawless rapine ! Are there gods, yet suffer 
Such innocent sweetness to be made the spoil 
Of brutish appetite ? or since they decree 
To ruin nature’s masterpiece, of which 
They have not left one pattern, must they choose, 

To set their tyranny off, slaves to pollute 
The spring of chastity, and poison it. 

With their most loath’d embraces ? and, of those. 

He that should offer up his life to guard it, 

Marullo, curs’d Marullo, your own bondman. 

Purchased to serve you, and fed by ynur favours ? — 
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Nay, start not : it is he : he, the grand captain 
Of these libidinous beasts, that have not left 
One cruel act undone, that barbarous conquest 
Yet ever practised in a captive city, 

He, dealing on your beauty, and to have fellows 
In his foul sin, hath raised these mutinous slaves. 

Who have begun to game by violent rapes 
Upon the wives and daughters of their lords ; 

And he, to quench the fire of his base lust, 

By force, comes to enjoy you — do not wring 
Your innocent hands, ’tis bootless ; use the means 
That may preserve you. ’Tis no crime to break 
A vow when you are forced to it ; shew your face, 

And with the majesty of commanding beauty. 

Strike dead his loose affections : if that fail. 

Give liberty to your tongue, and use entreaties ; 

There cannot be a breast of flesh and blood, 

Or heart so made of flint, but must receive 
Impression from your words ; or eyes so stern. 

But, from the clear reflection of your tears. 

Must melt, and bear them company. Will you not 
Do these good offices to yourself? poor I, then, 

Can only weep your fortune ; here he comes. 

Enter Marullo, speaking at the door. 

Mar. : He that advances 
A foot beyond this, comes upon my sword : 

You have had your ways, disturb not mine. 

Timand. : Speak gently. 

Her fears may kill her else. 

Mar. : Now Love inspire me 1 
Still shall this canopy of envious night 
Obscure my suns of comfort ? and those dainties 
Of purest white and red, which I take in at 
My greedy eyes, denied my famish’d senses ? — 

The organs of your hearing yet are open : 

And you infringe no vow, though you vouchsafe 
To give them warrant to convey unto 
Your understanding parts the story of 
A tortured and despairing lover, whom 
Not fortune but affection marks your slave : — 

Shake not, best lady I for believ’t, you arc 
As far from danger as I am from force : 

All violence I shall offer, tends no further 
Than to relate my sufferings, which I dare not 
Presume to do, till, by some gracious sign. 

You shew you are pleased to hear me. 

Timand. ; If you are, 

Hold forth your right hand. [Cleora holds forth her right hand. 

Mar. : So, ’tis done ; and I 
With my glad lips seal humbly on your foot. 

My soul’s thanks for the favour : I forbear 

I'o tell you who I am, what wealth, what honours 

I made exchange of, to become your servant : 
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And, though I Icnew worthy Leosthenes 
(For sure he must be worthy, for whose love 
You have endured so much) to be my rival ; 

When rage and jealousy consell’d me to kill him, 

Which then I could have done with much more ease, 

Than now, in fear to grieve you, I dare speak it. 

Love, seconded with duty, boldly told me 
That man I hated, fair Cleora favour’d : 

And that was his protection. [Cleoha ioujt. 

TiMAND. : See, she bows 
Her head in sign of thankfulness. 

Mar. : He removed hy 

The occasion of the war, (my fires increasing 
By being closed and stopp’d up,) frantic affection 
Prompted me to do something in his absence. 

That might deliver you into my power. 

Which you see is effected : and, even now. 

When my rebellious passions chide my dulness. 

And teU me how much I abuse my fortunes. 

Now it is in my power to bear you hence. [Cleora starts. 

Or take my wishes here, (nay, fear not, madam. 

True, love’s a servant, brutish lust a tyrant,) 

I dare not touch those viands that ne’er taste well, 

But when they’re freely offer’d ; only thus much. 

Be pleased I may speak in my own dear cause. 

And think it worthy your consideration, 

(I have loved truly, cannot say deserved. 

Since duty must not take the name of merit,) 

That I so far prize your content, before 
All blessings that my hope can fashion to me. 

That willingly I entertain despair. 

And, for your sake, embrace it : for I know. 

This opportunity lost, by no endeavour 
The like can be recover’d. To conclude, 

Forget not, that I lose myself to save you : 

For what can I expect but death and torture. 

The war being ended ? and, what is a task 
Would trouble plercules to undertake, 

I do deny you to myself, to give you, 

A pure unspotted present, to my rival. 

I have said : If it distaste not, best of virgins, 

Reward my temperance with some lawful favour. 

Though you contemn ray person. 

[Cleora kneels, then pulls off her glove, and offers her hand to Marullo, 

Timand. ; See, she kneels ; 

And seems to call upon the gods to pay 

The debt she owes your virtue : to perform which. 

As a sure pledge of friendship, she vouchsafes you 
Her fair right hand. 

Mar, : I am paid for all my sufferings. 

Now, when you please, pass to your private chamber : 

My love and duty, faithful guards, shall keep you 
From all disturbance ; and when you are sated 
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With thinking of Leosthenes, as a fee 
Due to my service, spare one sigh for me. 

[Exeunt. Cleora. makes a low courtesy as she goes ojf. 

SCENE III . — The same. A Room in Cleon’s House. 

Enter Gracculo, leading Asotus in an ape's habit, with a chain about his neck 
Zanthia in Corisca’s clothes, she bearing up her train. 

Grac. : Come on, sir. 

Asot, ; Oh ! 

Grac. ; Do you grumble ? you were ever 
A brainless ass ; but if this hold. I’ll teach you 
To come aloft and do tricks like an ape. 

Your morning’s lesson ; if you miss 

Asot, ; O no, sir. 

Grac. : What for the Carthaginians ? [Asotus makes moppes.) A 
good beast. 

What for yourself, your lord ? (Dances.) Exceeding well. 

There’s your reward. (Gives him an apple.) — Not kiss your paw ! 

So, so, so. 

Zant. ; Was ever lady, the first day of her honour, 

So waited on by a wrinkled crone ? She looks now, 

Without her painting, curling, and perfumes, 

Like the last day of January ; and stinks worse 
Than a hot brachc m the dogdays. Further off ! 

So — stand there like an image ; if you stir, 

Till, with a quarter of a look, I call you. 

You know what follows. 

CoRis. : O, what am I fallen to ! 

But ’tis a punishment for my lust and pride, 

Justly return’d upon me. 

Grac. : How dost thou like 
Thy ladyship, Zanthia ? 

Zant. ; Very well ; and bear it 
With as much state as your lordship. 

Grac. : Give me thy hand : 

Let us, like conquering Romans, walk in triumph, 

Our captives following ; then mount our tribunals. 

And make the slaves our footstools. 

Zant. : Fine, by Jove ! 

Are your hands clean, minion ? 

Corns.. : Yes, forsooth. 

Zant. : Fall off then. 

So ! now come on ; and having made your three duties 

Down, I say — are you stiff in die hams ? — now kneel, 

And tie our shoe ; now kiss it, and be happy. 

Grac. : This is state, indeed ! 

Zant. ; It is such as she taught me ; 

A tickling itch of greatness, your proud ladies 
Expect from their poor waiters ; we have changed parts; 

She docs what she forced me to do in her reign, 

And I must practise it in mine. 

Grac. ; ’Tis justice ; 

O ! here come more. 
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Enter Cimbrio, Cleon, Pdliphron, and Olympia. 

CiMB. : Discover to a drachma, 

Or 1 will famish thee. 

Cleon. ; O ! I am pined already. 

CiMB. ; Hunger shall force thee to cut off the brawns 
From thy arms and thighs, then broil them on the coals 
For carbonadoes. 

PoLiPH, : Spare the old jade, he’s founder’d. 

Grac. ; Gut his throat then, 

And hang him out for a scarecrow. 

PoLiPH. ; You have all your wishes 
In your revenge, and I have mine. You see 
I use no tyranny : when I was her slave. 

She kept me as a sinner, to lie at her back 
In frosty nights, and fed me high with dainties, 

Which still she had in her belly again ere morning ; 

And in requital of those courtesies. 

Having made one another free, we are married : 

And, if you wish us joy, join with us in 
A dance at our wedding. 

Grao. ; Agreed ; for I have thought of 
A most triumphant one, which shall express 
We are lords, and these our slaves. 

PoLipn. ; But we shall want 
A woman. 

Grao. : No, here’s Jane-of-apes shall serve ; 

Carry your body swimming. — Where’s the music ? 

PoLiPH. : I have placed it in yon window. 

Grao. : Begin then sprightly. 

[Malic and Ihm a dance. 

Enter Marollo beUnd. 

PoLiPH. ; Well done on all sides ! I have prepared a banquet ; 
Let’s drink and cool us. 

Grao. ; A good motion. 

CiMD. ; Wait here ; 

You have been tired with feasting, learn to fast now. 

Grao. : I’ll have an apple for jack, and may be some scraps 
May fall to your share. 

[Exeunt Grao., Zant., Gimb., Poliph., and Olymp. 

Goris. : Whom can we accuse 
But ourselves, for what we suffer ? Thou art just, 

Thou all-creating Power ! and misery 
Instructs me now, that yesterday acknowledged 
No deity beyond my lust and pride, 

There is a heaven above us, that loofa down 
With the eyes of justice, upon such as number 
Those blessings freely given, in the accompt 
Of their poor merits : else it could not be, 

Now miserable I, to please whose palate 
The elements were ransack’d, yet complain’d 
Of nature, as not liberal enough 
In her provision of rarities 
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To sooth my tfiste, and pamper my proud flesh, 

Should \vish in vain, for bread. 

Cleon. ; Yes, I do wish too, 

For what f fed my dogs with. 

COBis. : Ij that forgot 

I was made of fle.sh and blood, and thought the silk 
Spun by the diligent worm out of their entrails, 

Too coarse to clothe me, and the .softest down 
Too hard to sleep on ; that disdain’d to look 
On virtue being in rags, that stopp’d my nose 
At those that did not use adulterate arts 
To better nature ; that from those that served me 
Expected adoration, am made justly 
The scorn of my own bondwoman. 

Asot. : I am punish’d. 

For seeking to cuckold mine own natural father : 

Had I been gelded then, or used myself 

Like a man, I had not been transform’d, and forced 

To play an overgrown ape. 

Cleon. : I know I cannot 

Last long, that’s all my comfort. Gome, I forgive both ; 
’Tis in vain to be angry ; let us, therefore, 

Lament together like friends. 

Mar. : What a true mirror 
Were this sad spectacle for secure greatness ! 

Here they, that never see themselves, but in 
The glass of servile flattery, might behold 
The weak foundation upon which they build 
Their trust in human frailty, tiappy ate those. 

That knowing, in their births, they are subject to 
Uncertain change, are still prepared, and arm’d 
For either fortune : a rare principle. 

And with much labour, learn’d in wisdom’s school ! 

For, as these bondmen, by their actions, shew 

That their prosperity, Uke too large a sail 

For their small bark of judgment, sinks them with 

A fore-right gale of liberty, ere they reach 

The port they long to touch at ; so these wretches. 

Swollen with the false opinion of their worth, 

And proud of blessings left them, not acquired ; 

That did believe they could with giant arms 
Fathom the earth, and were above their fates. 

Those borrow’d helps, that did support them, vanish’d. 
Fall of themselves, and by unmanly suffering, 

Betray their proper weakness, and make known 
Their boasted greatness was lent, not their own. 
Cleon. : O for some meat I they sit long. 

CoRis. : We forgot. 

When we drew out intemperate feasts till midnight ; 
Their hunger was not thought on, nor the watchings ; 
Nor did we hold ourselves served to the height, 

But when we did exact and force their duties 
Beyond their strength and power. 
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Asot. ; We pay for’t now : 

I now could be content to have my head 
Broke with a rib of beef, or, for a coffin, 

Be buried in the dripping-pan. 

Re-enter Poliphron, Cimbrio, Gracculo, Zantiiia, and Olympia, drunk and 

quarrelling. 

CiMB. ; Do not hold me : 

Not kiss the bride ! 

PoLiPH. : No, sir. 

CiMB. : She’s common good. 

And so we’ll use her. 

Grac. : We’ll have nothing private. 

Mar. [coming forward) : Hold ! 

Zant. : Here’s Marullo. 

Olymp. : He’s your chief. 

Gimb. ; We arc equals ; 

I will know no obedience. 

Grao. ; Nor superior — — 

Nay, if you are lion drunk, I will make one ; 

For lightly ever he that parts the fray. 

Goes away with the blows. 

Mar. : Art thou mad too ? 

No more, as you respect me. 

PoLiPH. ; I obey, air. 

Mar. ; Quarrel among yourselves ! 

Gimb. ; Yes, in our wine, sir, 

And for our wenches. 

Grao. : How could we be lords else ? 

Mar. ; Take heed ; I’ve news will cool this heat, and make you 
Remember what you were. 

Gimb. ; How ! 

Mar. : Send off these. 

And then I’ll tell you. [Zanthia heals Corisoa. 

Olymp. : This is tyranny. 

Now she offends not. 

Zant. ; ’Tis for exercise, 

And to help digestion. What is she good for else ? 

To me, it was her language. 

Mar. : Lead her off. 

And take heed, madam minx, the wheel may turn. 

Go to your meat, and rest ; and from this hour 
Remember, he that is a lord to-day. 

May be a slave to-morrow. 

Cleon. : Good morality ! 

\_Exeunt Cleon, Asot,, Zant., Olymp., and Cork. 

Gimb. ; But what would you impart ? 

Mar. : What must invite you 
To stand upon your guard, and leave your feasting ; 

Or but imagine what it is to be 

Most miserable, and rest assured you are so. 

Our masters are victorious. 

All : How 1 
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Mar. ; Within 

A day’s march, of the cityj flesh’d with spoil, 

And proud of conquest ; the arrnado sunk, 

The Carthaginian admiral, hand to hand. 

Slain by Leosthenes. 

CiMB. : I feel the whip 
Upon my back already. 

Grag. : Every man 

Seek a convenient tree, and hang himself. 

PoLiPH. ; Better die once, than live an age to suffer 
New tortures every hour. 

CiMB. : Say, we submit. 

And yield us to their mercy ? 

Mar. ; Can you flatter 

Yourselves with such false hopes ? Or dare you think 

That your imperious lords, that never fail’d 

To punish with severity petty slips 

In your neglect of labour, may be won 

To pardon those licentious outrages 

Which noble enemies forbear to practise 

Upon the conquer’d ? What have you omitted, 

That may call on their just revenge with horror, 

And studied cruelty? we have gone too far 
To think now of retiring ; in our courage. 

And daring, lies our safety : if you are not 
Slaves in your abject minds, as in your fortunes, 

Since to die is the worst, better expose 
Our naked breasts to their keen swords, and sell 
Our lives with the most advantage, than to trust 
In a forestall’d remission, or yield up 
Our bodies to the furnace of their fury, 

Thrice heated with revenge. 

Grac. : You led us on. 

CnuB. : And ’tis but justice you should bring us off. 

Grac, ; And we expect it. 

Mar, : Hear then, and obey me ; 

And I will either save you, or fall with you. 

Man the walls strongly, and make good the ports ; 

Boldly deny their entrance, and rip up 
Your grievances, and what compell’d you to 
This desperate course : if they disdain to hear 
Of composition, we have in our powers 
Their aged fathers, children, and their wives. 

Who, to preserve tiiemselves, must willingly 
Make intercession for us. ’Tis not time now 
To talk, but do : a glorious end, or freedom, 

Is now proposed us ; stand resolved for either. 

And, like good fellows, live or die together. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — The Country near Syracuse. The Camp of Timoleon. 

Muter Leosthenes and Timacoba.s. 

Timaq, : I am so far from envy, 1 am proud 

You have outstripp’d me in the race of honour. 

O ’twas a glorious day, and bravely won ! 
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Your bold performance gave such lustre to 
Timoleon’s wise directionSj as the army 
Rests doubtful, to whom they stand most engaged 
For their so great success. 

Leost. : The gods first honour’d. 

The glory be the general’s ; ’tis far from me 
To be his rival. 

Timao. : You abuse your fortune, 

To entertain her choice and gracious favours 
With a contracted brow ; plumed Victory 
Is truly painted with a cheerful look. 

Equally distant from proud insolence. 

And base dejection. 

Leost. : O, Timagoras, 

You are only acquainted with the cause 
That loads my sad heart with a hill of lead ; 

Whose ponderous weight, neither my newgot honour. 

Assisted by the general applause 

The soldier crowns it with, nor all war’s glories, 

Can lessen or remove : and, would you please. 

With fit consideration, to remember 

How much I wrong’d Clcora’s innocence 

With my rash doubts ; and what a grievous penance 

She did impose upon her tender sweetness, 

To pluck away the vulture, jealousy, 

That fed upon my liver ; you cannot blame me, 

But call it a fit justice on myself 
Though I resolve to be a stranger to 
The thought of mirth or pleasure. 

Timag. : You have redeem’d 
The forfeit of your fault with such a ransom 
Of honourable action, as my sister 
Must of necessity confess her sufferings. 

Weigh’d down by your fair merits ; and, when she views you, 

Like a triumphant conqueror, carried through 

The streets of Syracusa, the glad people 

Pressing to meet you, and the senators 

Contending who shall heap most honours on you ; 

The oxen, crown’d with garlands, led before you, 

Appointed for the sacrifice ; and the altars 
Smoaking with thankful incense to the gods : 

The soldiers chanting loud hymns to your praise, 

The windows fill’d with matrons and with virgins, 

Throwing upon your head, as you pass by. 

The choicest flowers, and silently invoking 
The queen of love, with their particular vows, 

To be thought worthy of you j can Cleora 
(Though, in the glass of self-love, she behold 
Her best deserts) but with all joy acknowledge, 

What she endured was but a noble trial 
You made of her affection ? and her anger, 

Rising from your too amorous cares, soon drench’d 
In Lethe, and forgotten. 
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Leost. ; If those glories 

You so set forth were mine, they might plead for me ; 

But I can lay no claim to the least honour 
Which you, with foul injustice, ravish from her. 

Her beauty in me wrought a miracle, 

Taught me to aim at things beyond my power. 

Which her perfections purchased, and gave to me 
From her free bounties ; she inspired me with 
That valour whicli I dare not call mine own ; 

And, from the fair reflexion of her mind. 

My soul received the sparkling beams of courage. 

She, from the magazine of her proper goodness, 

Stock’d me with virtuous purposes ; sent me forth 
To trade for honour ; and, she being the owner 
Of the bark of my adventures, I must yield her 
A just account of all, as fits a factor. 

And, howsoever others think me happy, 

And cry aloud, I have made a prosperous voyage ; 

One frown of her dislike at ray return. 

Which, as a punishment for my fault, I look for. 

Strikes dead all comfort. 

Timag. : Tush ! these fears are needless ; 

She cannot, must not, shall not, be so cruel. 

A free confession of a fault wins pardon. 

But, being seconded by desert, commands it. 

The general is your own, and, sure, my father 
Repents his harshness ; for myself, I am 
Ever your creature, — One day shall be happy 
In your triumph, and your marriage. 

Leost. ; May it prove so, 

With her consent and pardon. 

Timag. : Ever touching 

On that harsh string ! She is your own, and you 

Without disturbance seize on what’s your due. [Exeunt. 

ACT IV 

SCENE I. — Syracuse. A Roam in Archidamus’s House. 

Enter Marullo and Timandra. 

Mar. : She has her health, then ? 

Timand. : Yes, sir ; and as often 
As I speak of you, lends attentive ear 
To all that I deliver ; nor seems tired. 

Though I dwell long on the relation of 
Your sufferings for her, heaping praise on praise 
On your uncquall’d temperance, and command 
You hold o’er your affections. 

Mar. : To my wish ; 

Have you acquainted her with the defeature 
Of the Carthaginians, and with what honours 
Leosthencs comes crown’d home with ? 

Timand. ; With all care. 

Mar. ; And how does she receive it ? 

Timand. : As I guess. 

With a seeming kind of joy ; but yet appears not 
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Transported, or proud of his happy fortune. 

But when I tell her of the certain ruin 
You must encounter with at their arrival 
In Syracusa, and that death, with torments, 

Must fall upon you, which you yet repent not, 

Esteeming it a glorious martyrdom. 

And a reward of pure unspotted love. 

Preserved in the white robe of innocence, 

Though she were in your power ; and, still spurr’d on 
By insolent lust, you rather chose to suffer 
The fruit untasted, for whose glad possession 
You have call’d on the fury of your lord, 

Than that she should be grieved, or tainted in 
Pier reputation 

Mar. ; Doth it work compunction ? 

Pities she my misfortune ? 

Timand. ; She express’d 

All signs of sorrow which, her vow observed, 

Could witness a grieved heart. At the first hearing, 

She fell upon her face, rent her fair hair, 
lier hands held up to heaven, and vented sighs, 

In which she silently seemed to complain 
Of heaven’s injustice. 

Mar. ; ’Tis enough ; wait carefully, 

And, on all watched occasions, continue 

Speech and discourse of me : ’tis time must work her. 

Timand. : I’ll not be wanting, but still strive to serve you. [Exit. 

Enter Poltphron. 

Mar. : Now, Poliphron, the news ? 

PoLiPH. : The conquering army 
Is within ken. 

Mar. ; How brook the slaves the object ? 

PoLiPH. ; Cheerfully yet ; they do rrfuse no labour. 

And seem to scoff at danger ; ’tis your presence 
That must confirm them ; with a full consent 
You are chosen to relate the tyranny 
Of our proud masters ; and what you subscribe to. 

They gladly will allow of, or hold out 
To the last man. 

Mar. : I’ll instantly among them. 

If we prove constant to ourselves, good fortune 
" Will not, I hope, forsake us. 

POLIPH. : ’Tis our best refuge. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — Before the Walls of Syracuse. 

Enter Timoleon-, Archidamus, Diphilus, Leosthenes, Timaooras, 
and Soldiers. 

Timol. : Thus far we are return’d victorious ; crown’d 
With wreaths triumphant, (famine, blood, and death, 

Banish’d your peaceful confines,) and bring home 
Security and peace. ’Tis therefore fit 
That such as boldly stood the shock of war. 

And with the dear expense of sweat and blood 
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Have purchased honourj should with pleasure reap 
The harvest of their toil : and we stand bound, 

Out of the first file of the best deservers, 

(Though all must be considered to their merits,) 

To think of you, Leosthenes, that stand, 

And worthily, most dear in our esteem. 

For your heroic valour. 

Archid. ; When I look on 
The labour of so many men and ages, 

This well-built city, not long since design’d 
To spoil and rapine, by the favour of 
The gods, and you, their ministers, preserved, 

I cannot, in my height of joy, but offer 
These tears for a glad sacrifice. 

Diph. : Sleep the citizens ? 

Or are they overwhelm’d with the excess 
Of comfort that flows to them ? 

Leost. : We receive 
A silent entertainment. 

Timao. : I long since 

Expected that the virgins and the matrons, 

The old men striving witli their age, the priests, 

Carrying the images of their gods before tliem. 

Should have met us with procession. — Ha ! the gates 
Are shut against us 1 
Archid. ;And, upon the walls. 

Arm’d men seem to defy us 1 

EnUr above, on the Walls, MARUt-to, Pouphron, Cimbrio, Gracculo, and other 

Slaves. 

Diph. : I should know 
These faces ; they are our slaves. 

Timag. : The mystery, rascals ! 

Open the ports, and play not with an anger 
That will consume you. 

Timol. : This is above wonder. 

Archid. : Our bondmen stand against us 1 
Grac. : Some such things 

We were in man’s remembrance. The slaves are turn’d 
Lords of the town, or so — nay, be not angry ; 

Perhaps, upon good terms, giving security 
You will be quiet men, we may allow you 
Some lodgings in our garrets or outhouses ; 

Your great looks cannot carry it. 

CiMB. : The truth is. 

We’ve been bold with your wives, toy’d with your daughters 

Leost. : O my prophetic soul ! 

Grac. ; Rifled your chests. 

Been busy with your wardrobes, 

Timao. : Can we endure this ? 

Leost. : O my Cleora ! 

Grac. : A caudle for the gentleman ; 

He’ll die o’ the pip else. 
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Timag. : Scorn’d too ! ar-e you turn’d stone ? 

Hold parley with our bondmen 1 force our entrance, 
Then, villains, expect 

Timol. : Hold ! You wear men’s shapes, 

And if, like men, you have reason, shew a cause 
That leads you to this desperate course, which must end 
In your destruction. 

Grac. ; That, as please the Fates ; 

But we vouchsafe Speak, captain, 

Timag. ; Hell and furies ! 

Archid. ; Bay’d by our own curs ! 

CiMB. : Take heed you be not worried. 

PoLiPU. ; We are sharp set. 

CiMB. : And sudden. 

Mar. ; Briefly thus, then. 

Since I must speak for all — ^Your tyranny 
Drew us from our obedience. Happy those times 
When lords were styled fathers of families. 

And not hnperious masters ! when they number’d 
Their servants almost equal with their sons, 

Or one degree beneath them ! when their labours 
Were cherish’d and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings ; when they did not press 
Their duties or their wills, beyond the power 
And strength of their performance ! all things order’d 
With such decorum, as wise lawmakers, 

From each well-govern’d private house derived 
The perfect model of a commonwealth. 

Humanity then lodged in the hearts of men, 

And thanlcful masters carefuUy^rovided 
For creatures wanting reason. The noble horse. 

That, in his fiery youth, from his wide nostrils 
Neigh’d courage to his rider, and brake through 
Groves of opposed pikes, bearing his lord 
Safe to triumphant victory ; old or wounded. 

Was set at liberty, and freed from setvice. 

The Athenian mules, that from the quarry drew 
Marble, hew’d for the temples of the gods. 

The great work ended, were dismiss’d, and fed 
At tlie public cost ; nay, faithful dogs have found 
Their sepulchres ; but man, to man more cruel. 
Appoints no end to the sufferings of his slave ; 

Since pride stepp’d in and riot, and o’erturn’d 
This goodly frame of concord, teaching masters 
To glory in the abuse of such as are 
Brought under their command ; who, grown unuseful, 
Are less esteem’d than beasts. — ^This you have practised. 
Practised on us with rigour ; this hath forced us 
To shake our heavy yokes off ; and, if redress 
Of these just grievances be not granted us. 

We’ll right ourselves, and by strong hand defend 
What we are now possess’d of. 

Grac. : And not leave 
One house unfired. 
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CiMD. : Or throat uncut of those 
We have in our power. 

PoLiPH. : Nor will we fall alone ; 

You shall buy us clearly. 

Timacj. : O the gods ! 

Unheard-of insolence ! 

Timol. : What are your demands ? 

Mar. : A general pardon first, for all offences 
Committed in your absence. Liberty 
To all such as desire to make return 
Into their countries ; and, to those that stay, 

A competence of land freely allotted 

To each man’s proper use, no lord acknowledged : 

Lastly, with your consent, to choose them wives 
Out of your families, 

Timag. ; Let the city sink first. 

Leost. : And ruin seize on all, ere we subscribe 
To such conditions. 

Archid. : Carthage, though victorious, 

Could not have forced more from us. 

Leost. : Scale the walls ; 

Capitulate after. 

Timol. : He that wins the top first, 

Shall wear a mural wreath. [Exeunt. 

Mar. ; Each to his place. [Floundt and alarms. 

Or death or victory ! Charge them home, and fear not. 

[Exeunt Mardllo and Slaves. 
Re-enter Timoleon, Archidamus, and Senators. 

Tmol. ; We wrong ourselves, and we are justly punish’d, 

To deal with bondmen, as if we encounter’d 
An equal enemy. 

Archid. ; They fight like devils ; 

And run upon our swords, as if their breasts 
Were proof beyond their armour. 

Re-enter Leosthenes and Timaqoras. 

Timag. : Make a firm stand. 

The slaves, not satisfied they have beat us off, 

Prepare to sally forth, 

Timol. : They are wild beasts. 

And to he tamed by policy. Each man take 
A tough whip in his hand, such as you used 
To punish them with, as masters : in your looks 
Carry severity and awe : ’twill fright them 
More than your weapons. Savage lions fly from 
The sight of fire ; and these, that have forgot 
That duty you ne’er taught them with your swords, 

When, unexpected, they behold those terrors 
Advanced aloft, that they were made to shake at, 

‘Twill force them to remember what they are, 

And stoop to due obedience. 

Archid. : Here they come. 

Enter, from the City, Cimbrio, Gbacoulo, and other Slaves. 
CiMB. : Leave not a man alive ; a wound’s but a flea-biting, 

To what we suffer’d, being slaves. 
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Grac. : O, my heart ! 

Cimbrio, what do we see ? the whip ! our masters ! 

Timag. ; Dare you rebel, slaves ! 

[The Senators shake their whips, the Slaves throw away their weapons, 

and run off. 

CiMB. : Mercy ! mercy ! where 
Shall we hide us from their fury ? 

Grac. : Fly, they follow. 

O, we shall be tormented ! 

Timol. ; Enter with them, 

But yet forbear to kill them ; still remember 
They are part of your wealth ; and being disarm’d, 

There is no danger. 

Archid. : Let us first deliver 

Such as they have in fetters, and at leisure 
Determine of their punishment. 

Leost. ; Friend, to you 

I leave the disposition of what’s mine : 

I cannot think I am safe without your sister. 

She is only worth my thought ; and, til! I see 
What she has suffer’d, I am on the rack, 

And Furies my tormentors. \Exemt. 

SCENE III. — Syracuse. A Room in Archidamus’s House. 

Enter Marullo and Timandra, 

Mar. : I know I am put sued ; nor would I fly 
Although the ports were open, and a convoy 
Ready to bring me off ; the baseness of 
These villains, from the pride of all my hopes, 

Hath thrown me to the bottomless abyss 
Of horror and despair : had they stood firm, 

I could have bought Cleora’s free consent 
With the safety of her father’s life, and brother’s ; 

And forced Leosthenes to quit his claim, 

And kneel a suitor for me. 

Timand. : You must not think 

What might have been, but what must now be practised. 

And suddenly resolve. 

Mar. : All my poor fortunes 

Are at the stake, and I must run the hazard. 

Unseen, convey me to Cleora’s chamber ; 

For in her sight, if it were possible, 

I would be apprehended : do not enquire 
The reason why, but help me. [Knocking within. 

Timand. ; Make haste, — one knocks. [Exit Marullo. 

Jove turn all to the best ! 

Enter Leosthenes. 

You are welcome, sir. 

Leost. : Thou giv’st it in a heavy tone. 

Timand. : Alas 1 sir, 

We have so long fed on the bread of sorrow. 

Drinking the bitter water of afflictions. 

Made loathsome too by otir continued fears, 

Comfort’s a stranger to us. 
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Leost. : Fears ! your sufferings : 

For which I am so overgone with grief, 

I dare not ask, without compassionate tears. 

The villain’s name that robbed thee of thy honour : 

For being train’d up in chastity’s cold school, 

And taught by such a mistress as Gleora, 

’Twere impious in me to think Timandra 
Fell with her own consent. 

Timand. : How mean you, fell, sir ? 

I understand you not. 

Leost, : I would thou did’st not, 

Or that I could not read upon thy face, 

In blushing characters, the story of 
Libidinous rape : confess it, for you stand not 
Accountable for a sin, against whose strength 
Your o’ermatched innocence could make no resistance ; 

Under which odds, I know, Gleora fell too. 

Heaven’s help in vain invoked ; the amazed sun 
Hiding his face behind a mask of clouds, 

Nor daring to look on it ! In her sufferings 
All sorrow’s comprehended : what Timandra, 

Or the city, has endured, her loss consider’d, 

Deserves not to be named. 

Timand. : Pray you, do not bring, sir. 

In the chimeras of your jealous fears, 

New monsters to affright us. 

Leost. : O, Timandra, 

That I had faith enough but to believe thee 1 
I should receive it with a joy beyond 
Assurance of Elysian shades hereafter. 

Or all the blessings, in this life, a mother 

Could wish her children crown’d with — but I must not 

Credit imphssibilities ; yet I strive 

To find out that whose knowledge is a curse, 

And ignorance a blessing. Come, discover 
What kind of look he had that forced thy lady, 

(Thy ravisher I will enquire at leisure.) 

That when, hereafter, I behold a stranger. 

But near to him in aspect, I may conclude, 

Thotigh men and angels should proclaim him honest. 

He is a hell bred villain. 

TiMAND. ; You are unworthy 

To know she is preserved, preserved untainted : 

Sorrow, but ill bestow’d, hath only made 
A rape upon her comforts in your absence. 

Gome forth, dear madam. [Leads in Gleora. 

Leost. : Ha ! [Kneels. 

Timand. : Nay, she deserves 
The bending of your heart ; that, to content you, 

Has kept a vow, the breach of which a Vestal, 

Though the infringing it had call’d upon her 
A living funeral, must offeree have shrunk at. 

No danger could compel her to dispense with 
Her cruel penance, though hot lust came arm’d 
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To seize upon her ; when one look or accent 
Might have redeem’d her. 

Leost. : Might ! O do not shew me 
A beam of comfort, and straight take it from me. 

The means by which she was freed ? speak, O speak quickly ; 
Each minute of delay’s an age of torment ; 

0 speak, Timandra. 

Timand. : Free her from her oath ; 

Flerself can best deliver it. 

Leost. ; O blest office ! [Unbinds her eyes. 

Never did galley-slave shake off his chains, 

Or look’d on his redemption from the oar. 

With such true feeling of delight, as now 

1 find myself possess’d of. — ^Now I behold 
True light indeed ; for, since these fairest stars. 

Cover’d with clouds of your determinate will, 

Denied their influence to my optic sense, 

The splendour of the sun appear’d to me 

But as some little glimpse of his bright beams 

Convey’d into a dungeon, to remember 

The dark inhabitants there, how much they wanted. 

Open these long shut Ups, and strike mine ears 
With music more harmonious than the spheres 
Yield in their heavenly motions : and if ever 
A true submission for a crime acknowledged. 

May find a gracious hearing, teach your tongue, 

In the first sweet articulate sounds it utters. 

To sign my wish’d-for pardon. 

Cleo. ; I forgive you. 

Leost. ; How greedily I receive this ! Stay, best lady, 

And let me by degrees ascend the height 
Of human happiness ! all at once deUver’d, 

The torrent of my joys will overwhelm me : — 

So ! now a little more ; and pray excuse me. 

If, like a wanton epicure, I desire 

The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me. 

Should not too soon be swallow’d. Have you not. 

By your unspotted truth I do conjure you 
To answer truly, suffer’d in your honour. 

By force, I mean, for in your will I free you, 

Since I left Syracusa ? 

Cleo. : I restore 

This kiss, so help me goodness ! which I borrow’d. 

When I last saw you. 

Leost. ; Miracle of virtue ! 

One pause more, I beseech you : I am like 
A man whose vital spirits consumed and wasted 
With a long and tedious fever, unto whom 
Too much of a strong cordial, at once taken, 

Brings deatli, and not restores him. Yet I cannot 
Fix here ; but must enquire the man to whom 
I stand indebted for a benefit. 

Which to requite at full, though in this hand 
I grasp all sceptres the world’s empire bows to, 
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Would leave me a poor bankrupt. Name him, lady ; 

If of a mean estate, I’ll gladly part with 
My utmost fortunes to him ; but if noble, 

In thankful duty study how to serve him ; 

Or if of higher rank, erect him altars. 

And as a god adore him. 

CleO, ; If that goodness. 

And noble temperance, the queen of virtues, 

Bridling rebellious passions, to whose sway, 

Such as have conquer’d nations have lived slaves. 

Did. ever wing great minds to fly to heaven, 

He, that preserved mine honour, may hope boldly 
To fill a seat among the gods, and shake off 
Our frail corruption. 

Leost. 1 Forward. 

Cleo. ; Or if ever 

The Powers above did mask in human shapes. 

To teach mortality, not by cold precepts 
Forgot as soon as told, but by examples. 

To imitate their pureness, and draw near 
To their celestial natures, I believe 
I-Ie’s more than man. 

Leost. ; You do describe a wonder. 

Cleo. ; Which -wiU encrease, when you shall understand. 

tie was a lover. 

Leost. ; Not yours, lady ? 

Cleo. ; Yes ; 

Loved me, Leosthenes ; nay, more, so doted, 

(If e’er affections scorning gross desires 

May without wrong be styled so,) that he durst not. 

With an immodest syllable or look. 

In fear it might take from me, whom he made 
The object of his better part, discover 
I was the saint he sued to. 

Leost. : A rare temper 1 

Cleo. ; I cannot speak it to the worth ; ail praise 
I can bestow upon it will appear 
Envious detraction. Not to rack you further. 

Yet make the miracle full, though, of all men, 

He hated you, Leosthenes, as his rival, 

So high yet he prized my content, that, knowing 
You were a man I favour’d, he disdain’d not, 

Against himself, to serve you. 

Leost. ; You conceal still 

The owner of these excellencies. 

Gueo. ; ’Tis Marullo, 

My father’s bondman. 

Leost. : Ha, ha, ha ! 

Cleo. : Why do you laugh ? 

Leost. : To hear the labouring mountain of your praise 
Deliver’d of a mouse. 

Gleo. : The man deserves not 
This scorn, I can assure you. 
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Le 03 T. : Do you call 

What was his duty, merit? 

Cleo. ; Yes, and place it 
As high in my esteem, as all the honours 
Descended from your ancestors, or the glory, 
Which you may call your own, got in this action. 
In which, I must confess, you have done nobly ; 
And I could add, as I desired, but that 
I fear ’twould make you proud. 

Leost. : Why, lady, can you 
Be won to give allowance, that your slave 
Should dare to love you ? 

Cleo. ; The immortal gods 
Accept the meanest altars, that are raised 
By pure devotions ; and sometimes prefer 
An ounce offrankincense, honey or milk, 

Before whole hecatombs, or Sabtean gums. 

Offer’d in ostentation. — Are you sick 
Of your old disease ? I’ll fit you. 

Leost. ; You seem moved. 

Cleo. : Zealous, I grant, in the defence of virtue. 
Why, good Leosthenes, though I endured 
A penance for your sake, above example ; 

I have not so far sold myself, I take it, 

To be at your devotion, but I may 
Cherish desert in others, where I find it. 

How would you tyrannize, if you stood possess’d of 
That which is only yours in expectation, 

That now prescribe such hard conditions to me ? 

Leost. : One kiss, and I am silenced. 

Cleo. ; I vouchsafe it ; 

Yet, I must tell you ’tis a favour that 
Marullo, when I was his, not mine own, 

Durst not presume to ask : no ; when the city 
Bow’d humbly to licentious rapes and lust, 

And when I was, of men and gods forsaken, 
Deliver’d to his power, he did not press me 
To grace him with one look or syllable. 

Or urged the dispensation of an oath 
Made for your satisfaction : — the poor wretch. 
Having related only his own sufferings. 

And kiss’d my hand, which I could not deny him, 
Defending me from others, never since 
Solicited my favours. 

Leost. : Pray you, end : 

The story does not please me. 

Cleo. ; Well, take heed 

Of doubts and fears ; — ^for know, Leosthenes, 

A greater injury cannot be offer’d 
To innocent chastity, than unjust suspicion. 

I love Marullo’s fair mind, not his person ; 

Let that secure you. And I here command you, 

If I have any power in you, to stand 
Between him and all punishment, and oppose 


[Aside. 


S 
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His temperance to his folly ; if you fail 

No more ; I will not threaten. [Exit. 

Leost. : What a bridge 

Of glass I walk upon, over a river 

Of certain ruin, mine own weighty fears 

■Cracking what should support me ! and those helps, 

Which confidence lends to others, are from me 

Ravish’d by doubts, and wilful jealousy. [Exit. 

SCENE IV , — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Timagoras, Cleon, Asotus, Corisca, and Olympia. 

Cleon. ; But are you sure we are safe ? 

Timag. ; You need not fear ; 

They are all under guard, their fangs pared off : 

The wounds their insolence gave you, to be cured 
With the balm of your revenge. 

Asot. : And shall I he 

The thing I was born, my lord ? 

Timao. : The same wise thing. 

’Slight, what a beast they have made thee J 
Africk never 
Produced the like. 

Asot. : I think so : — ^nor the land 

Where apes and monkeys grow, like crabs and walnuts. 

On the same tree. Not all the catalogue 
Of conjurers or wise women bound together 
Could have so soon transform’d me, as my rascal 
Did with his whip ; for not in outside only, 

But in my own belief, I thought myself 
As perfect a baboon 

Timag. : An ass thou wert ever. 

Asot. : And would have given one leg, with all my heart, 

Por good security to have been a man 
After three lives, or one and twenty years, 

Though I had died on crutches. 

Cleon. : Never varlcts 

So triumph’d o’er an old fat man : I was famish’d. 

Timag. ; Indeed you are fallen away. 

Asqt, ; Three years of feeding 

On cullises and jelly, though his cooks 
Lard all he eats with marrow, or his doctors 
Pour in his mouth restoratives as he sleeps, 

Will not recover him. 

Timag. : But your ladyship looks 

Sad on the matter, as if you had miss’d 
Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth 
T'he cutis, as you call it, and prepare you 
Active, and high, for an afternoon’s encounter 
With a rough gamester, on your couch. Fie on’t ! 

You are grown thrifty, smell like other women ; 

The college of physicians have not sat. 

And they were used, in counsel, how to fill 
The crannies in your cheeks, or raise a rampire 
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With mummy, ceruses, or infants’ fat. 

To keep off age and time. 

CoRis. : Pray you, forbear ; 

I am an alter’d woman. 

Timag. ; So it seems ; 

A part of your honour’s ruff stands out of rank too. 

Gouis. : No matter, I have other thoughts. 

Timag. ; O strange ! 

Not ten days since it would have vex’d you more 
Than the loss of your good name ; pity, this cure 
For your proud itch came no sooner ! Marry, Olympia 
Seems to bear up still. 

Olymp. : I complain not, sir ; 

I have borne my fortune patiently. 

Timag. : Thou wert ever 

An excellent bearer ; so is all your tribe, 

If you may choose your carriage. 

Enttr Leosthenes and Diphii.us with a Guard. 

How now, friend 1 
Looks our Cleora lovely ? 

Leost. : In my thought, sir. 

Timag. ; But why this guard ? 

Diph. ; It is Timoleon’s pleasure : 

The slaves have been examin’d, and confess 
Their riot took beginning from your house ; 

And the first mover of them to rebellion. 

Your slave Marullo. [Exeunt Diph. and Guard. 

Leost. : Ha ! I more than fear. 

Timag. : They may search boldly. 

Enter Timandra, speaking to the Guard within. 

Timand. : You are unmarmer’d grooms. 

To 'pry into my lady’s private lodgings ; 

There’s no Marullos there. 

Re-enter Diphilus, and Guard with Marullo. 

Timag. : Now I suspect too. 

Where found you him ? 

Dii'H. : Close hid in your sister’s chamber. 

Timag. : Is that the villain’s sanctuary t 
Leost. : This confirms 
• All she deliver’d, false. 

Timag. : But that I scorn 

To rust my good sword in thy slavish blood, 

Thou now wert dead. 

Mar. : He’s more a slave than fortune 
Or misery can make me, that insults 
Upon unweapon’d innocence. 

Timag. ; Prate you, dog! 

Mar. : Curs snap at lions in the toil, whose looks 
Frighted them, being free. 

Timag. : As a wild beast, 

Drive him before you. 

Mar. : O divine Gleora 1 
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Leost. : Dar’at tliou presume to name her ? 

Mar. : Yes, and love her ; 

And may say, have deserved her. 

Timag. : Stop his mouth, 

Load him with irons too. [Er/i Guard with Marullo. 

Cleon. : I am deadly sick 
To look on him. 

Asot, ; If he get loose, I know it, 

I caper like an ape again : I feel 
The whip already. 

Timand. : This goes to my lady. [Exit. 

Timag. : Come, cheer you, sir ; we’ll urge his punishment 
To the full satisfaction of your anger. 

Leost. ; He is not worth my thoughts. No corner left 
In all the spacious rooms of my vex’d heart. 

But is fill’d with Cleora : and the rape 

She has done upon her honour, with my wrong, 

The heavy burthen of my sorrow’s song. [Exeunt. 

ACT V 

SCENE I. — The same. A Room in Archidamus’s House. 

Enter Archujamus and Cleora. 

Aschid. : Thou art thine own disposer. Were his honours 
And glories centupled, as I must confess, 

Leosthenes is most worthy, yet I will not. 

However I may counsel, force affection. 

Cleo. : It needs not, air ; I prize him to his worth, 

Nay, love him truly j yet would not live slaved 

To his jealous humours : since, by the hopes of heaven. 

As I am free from violence, in a thought 
I am not guilty. 

Archie. : ’Tis believed, Cleora ; 

And much the rather, our great gods be praised for’t ! 

In that I find, beyond my hopes, no sign 
Of riot in my house, but all things order’d. 

As if I had been present. 

Cleo. : May that move you 
To pity poor Marullo ! 

Archie, ; ’Tis my purpose 

To do him all the good I can, Cleora ; 

But this offence, being against the state. 

Must have a public trial. In the mean time, 

Be careful of yourself, and stand engaged 
No further to Leosthenes, than you may 
Come off with honour ; for, being once his wife, 

You are no more your own, nor mine, but must 
Resolve to serve and suffer his commands. 

And not dispute them : — ere it be too late. 

Consider it duly. I must to the senate. [Exit. 

Cleo. : I am much distracted : in Leosthenes, 

I can find nothing justly to accuse, 

But his excess of love, which I have studied 
To cure with more than common means ; yet still 
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It grows upon him. And, if I may call 
My sufferings merit, I stand bound to think on 
Marullo’s dangers — -though I save his life, 

His love is unrewarded ; — I confess. 

Both have deserved me ; yet, of course, must be 
Unjust to one ; such is iny destiny. — 

Enter Timandra. 

How now ! whence flow these tears ? 

Timand. : I have met, madam. 

An object of such cruelty, as would force 
A .savage to compassion. 

Gleo. ; Speak, what is it ? 

Timand. : Men pity beasts of rapine, if o’ermatch’d, 

Though baited for their pleasure ; but these mon.sters, 

Upon a man that can make no resistance, 

Are senseless in their tyranny. Let it be granted, 

Marullo is a slave, he’s still a man ; 

A capital offender, yet in justice 

Not to be tortured, till the judge pronounce 

His punishment. 

ClbO. : Where is he ? 

Timand. : Dragg’d to prison. 

With more than barbarous violence ; spurn’d and spit on 

By the insulting officers, his hands 

Pinion’d behind his back ; loaden with fetters : 

Yet, with a saint-like patience, he still offers 
His face to their rude buffets. 

Gleo. : O my grieved soul t — 

By whose command ? 

Timand. : It seems, my lord your brother’s. 

For he’s a looker-on ; and it takes from 
Honour’d Leostheiies, to suffer it, 

For his respect to you, whose name in vain 
The grieved wretch loudly calls on. 

Gleo. ; By Diana, 

’Tis base in both ; and to their teeth I’ll tell them 
That I am wrong’d in’t. [Going forth. 

Timand. : What will you do ? 

Cleo. : In person 
Visit and comfort him. 

Timand. ; That will bring fuel 
To the jealous fires which burn too hot already 
In lord Leosthenes. 

Gleo. : Let them consume him ! 

I am mistress of myself. Where cruelty reigns. 

There dwells nor love, nor honour. [Exit. 

Timand. : So ! it works. 

Though hitherto I have run a desperate course 
To serve my brother’s purposes, now ’tis fit 

Enter Leosthenes and Timaooras. 

I study mine own ends. They come : — assist me 
In these my undertakings, Love’s great patron. 

As my intents are honest ! 
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Leost. : ’Tis ray fault : 

Distrust of others springs, Timagoras, 

From diffidence in ourselves ; but I will strive, 

With the assurance of my worth and merits, 

To kill this monster, jealousy. 

Timag. : 'Tis a guest, 

In wisdom, never to be entertain’d 
On trivial probabilities ; but, when 
He does appear in pregnant proofs, not fashion’d 
By idle doubts and feans, to be received : 

They make their own horns that are too secure. 

As well as such as give them growth and being 
From mere imagination. Though I prize 
Gleora’s honour equal with mine own. 

And know what iarge additions of power 
This match brings to our family, I prefer 
Our friendship, and your peace of mind so far 
Above my own respects, or hers, tl)at if 
She hold not her true value in the test, 

’Tis far from my ambition, for her cure 
That you should wound yourself. 

Timand. : This argues for me. [/hide, 

Timag. : Why she should be so passionate for a bondman, 

Falls not in compass of my understanding, 

But for some nearer interest ; or he raise 
This mutiny, if he loved her, as, you say, 

She does corifess he did, but to enjoy. 

By fair or foul play, what he ventured for, 

To me’s a riddle. 

Leost. ; Pray you, no more ; already 

I have answered that objection, in my strong 
Assurance of her virtue. 

Tramo. ; ’Tis unfit then, 

That I should press it further. 

Timand. ; Now I must 

Make in, or all is lost. [Rushes forward distractedly. 

Timag. ; What would Timandra ? 

Leost. : How wild she looks ! How is it with thy lady ? 

Timag. : Collect thyself, and speak. 

Timand. : As you arc noble. 

Have pity, or love piety. — Oh ! 

Leost, : Take breath. 

Timag. : Out with it boldly. 

Timand. ; O, the best of ladies, 

I fear, is gone for ever. 

Leost. ; Who, Cleora ? 

Timag. : Deliver, how ? ’Sdeath, be a man, sir ! — Speak. 

Timand. : Take it then in as many sighs as words, 

My lady 

Timag. : What of her ? 

Timand. : No sooner heard 

Marullo was imprison’d, but she fell 
Into a deadly swoon. 
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Timag. ; But she recover’d ; 

Say so, or he will sink too ; hold, sir ; fie ! 

This is unmanly. 

Timand. : Brought again to life, 

But with much labour, she awhile stood silent, 

Y et in that interim vented sighs, as if 
They labour’d, from the prison of her flesh, 

To give her grieved soul freedom. On the sudden, 

Transported on the wings of rage and soriow, 

She flew out of the house, and, unattended. 

Entered the common prison. 

Leost. ; This confirms 
What but before I fear’d. 

Timand. : There you may find her ; 

And, if you love her as a sister 

Timag. ; Damn her 1 

Timand. : Or you respect her safety as a lover. 

Procure Marullo’s liberty. 

Timag. ; Impudence 
Beyond expression 1 
Leost. : Shall I be a bawd 
To her lust, and my dishonour ? 

Timand. : She’ll run mad, else, 

Or do some violent act upon herself : 

My lord, her father, sensible of her sufferings, 

Labours to gain his freedom. 

Leost. : O, the devil 1 
Has she bewitch’d him too ? 

Timag, : I’ll hear no more. 

Come, sir, we’ll follow her ; and if no persuasion 
Can make her take again her natural form, 

Which by lust’s powerful spell she has cast off. 

This sword shall disenchant her. 

Leost. ; O my heart-strings 1 

[Exeunt LnosTiiENrs and Timagoras. 
Timand. : I knew ’twould take. Pardon me, fair Cleora, 

Though I appear a traiti'ess ; which thou wilt do. 

In pity of my woes, when I make known 

My lawful claim, and only seek mine own. [Exit. 

SCENE H . — A Prison. Marullo discovered in chains. 

Enter Cleora and Gaoler. 

Cleo. : There’s for your privacy. Stay, unbind his hands. 

Gaol. ; I dare not, madam. 

Cleo. ; I will buy thy danger : 

Take more gold ; — do not trouble me with thanks, 

I do suppose it done. [Extl Gaoler. 

Mar. ; My better angel 

Assumes this shape to comfort me, and wisely ; 

Since, from the choice of all celestial figures, 

He could not take a visible form so full 
Of glorious sweetness. 


[Kneels. 
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Cleo. : Rise. I am flesh and blood. 

And do partake thy tortures. 

Mar. : Can it be, 

That charity should persuade you to descend 
So far from your own height, as to vouchsafe 
To look upon ray sufferings ? How I bless 
My fetters now, and stand engaged to fortune 
For my captivity — ^no, my freedom, rather I 
For who dare think that place a prison, which 
You sanctify with your presence ? or believe. 

Sorrow has power to use her sting on him, 

Tliat is in your compassion arm’d, and made 
Impregnable, though tyranny raise at once 
All engines to assault him ? 

Ci-EO. 1 Indeed virtue, 

With which you have made evident proofs that you 
Are strongly fortified, cannot fall, though shaken 
With the shock of fierce temptations ; but still triumphs 
In spite of opposition. For myself, 

I may endeavour to confirm your goodness, 

(A sure retreat which never will deceive you,) 

And with unfeigned tears express my sorrow 
For what I cannot help. 

Mar. : Do you weep for me I 

O, save that precious balm for nobler uses : 

I am unworthy of the smallest drop. 

Which, in your prodigality of pity. 

You throw away on me. Ten of these pearls 

Were a large ransom to redeem a kingdom 

From a consuming plague, or stop heaven’s vengeance, 

CaU’d down by crying sins, though, at that instant, 

In dreadful flashes falling on the roofs 
Of bold blasphemers. I am justly punish’d 
For my intent of violence to such pureness ; 

And all the torments flesh is sensible of, 

A soft and gentle penance. 

Ceeo. : Which is ended 

In this your free confession. 

Enter Leosthenes and Timagoras behind. 

Leost. : What an object 
Have I encountered ! 

Timag. : I’m blasted too : 

Yet hear a little further. 

Mar. : Could I expire now. 

These white and innocent hands closing my eyes thus, 
’Twere not to die, but in a heavenly dream 
To be transported, without the help of Charon, 

To the Elysian shades. You make me bold ; 

And, but to wbh such happiness, I fear, 

May give oflfencc. 

Cleo. : No ; for believ’t, Marullo, 

You’ve won so much upon me, that I know not 
That happiness in my gift, but you may challenge. 
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Leost. : Are you yet satisfied ? 

Cleo. : Nor can you wish 
But what my voWs will second, though it were 
Your freedom first, and then in me full power 
To make a second tender of myself. 

And you receive the present. By this kiss. 

From me a virgin bounty, I will practise 

All arts for your deliverance ; and that purchased, 

In what concerns your further aims, I speak it. 

Do not despair, but hope 

Tim.^goras and Leosthenes some JoTWari. 

Timao. : To have the hangman, 

When he is married to the cross, in scorn 
To say Gods give you joy ! 

Leost. : But look on me. 

And be not too indulgent to your folly ; 

And then, but that grief stops my speech, imagine 
What language I should use. 

Cleo. : Against thyself ; 

Thy malice cannot reach me. 

T:mao. ; How ? 

Cleo. ; No, brother, 

Though you join in the dialogue to accu.se me : 

What I have done, I’ll justify ; and these favours, 

Which, you presume, will taint me in my honour, 

Though jealousy use all her eyes to spy out 
One stain in my behaviour, or envy 
As many tongues to wound it, shall appear 
My best periections. For, to the world, 

I can in my defence allege such reasons, 

As my accusers shall stand dumb to hear them ; 

When in his fetters this man’s worth and virtues, 

But truly told, shall shame your boasted glories, 

Which fortune claims a share in. 

Timag. : The base villain 

Shall never live to hear it. [^Draws his sword. 

Ceeo. ; Murder I help J 

Through me, you shall pass to him. 

Enter Archidamus, Diphilus, and Oppicers. 

Archid. ; What’s the matter ? 

On whom is your sword drawn ? are you a judge ? 

Or else ambitious of the hangman’s office. 

Before it be design’d you ? — You are bold, too ; 

Unhand my daughter. 

Leost. : She’s my valour’s prize. 

Archid. : With her consent, not otherwise. 

You may urge 

Your title in the court ; if it prove good, 

Possess her freely. — Guard him safely off too. 

Tbiag. ; You’ll hear me, sir ? 

Archid. : If you have aught to say, 

Deliver it in public ; all shall find. 

A just judge of Timoleon. 
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Diph. : You must 

Of force now use your patience. 

[Hxeunl all but Timagoras and Leosthenes. 
Timag. : Vengeance rather ! 

Whirlwinds of rage possess me : you are wrong’d 
Beyond a Stoic sufferance ; yet you stand 
As you ivere rooted. 

Leost. : I feel something here, 

That boldly tells me, all the love and service 
I pay Cleora is another’.s due. 

And therefore cannot prosper. 

Timao. ; Melancholy ; 

Which now you must not yield to. 

Leost. : 'Tis apparent : 

In fact your .sister’s innocent, however 
Changed by her violent will. 

Timao. : If you believe so. 

Follow the chase still ; and in open court 
Plead your own interest : we shall find the judge 
Our friend, I fear not. 

Leost. : Stimething I shall say, 

But what 

Timao. : Collect yourself as we walk thither. {Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The Court of Justice. 

Enter Timoleon, Arciiidamus, Cleora, and Officers. 

Timol. : ’Tis wonderous strange ! nor can it fall within 
The reach of my belief, a slave should be 
The owner of a temperance which this age 
Can hardly parallel in freeborn lords, 

Or kings proud of their purple. 

Archid. ; ’Tis most true ; 

And, though at first it did appear a fable, 

All circumstances meet to give it credit ; 

Which works so on me, that I am compell’d 
To be a suitor, not to be denied. 

He may have equal hearing. 

Cleo. : Sir, you graced me 
With the title of your mistress ; but my fortune 
Is so far distant from command, that I 
Lay by the power you gave me, and plead humbly 
For the preserver of my fame and honour. 

And pray you, sir, in charity believe. 

That, since I had ability of speech. 

My tongue has been so much inured to truth, 

I know not how to lie. 

Ti.mol. : I’ll rather doubt 

The oracles of the gods, than question what 
Your innocence delivers ; and, as far 
As justice and mine honour can give way, 

He shall have favour. Bring him in unbound : {Exeunt Officers. 
And though Leosthenes may challenge from me, 

Por his late worthy service, credit to 
All things he can ^lege in his own cause. 
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Marullo, so, I think, you call his name, 

Shall find I do reserve one ear for him, 

Enter Cleon, Asotus, Dipiiilus, Olympia, and Corisca. 

To let in mercy. Sit, and take your places ; 

The right of this fair virgin first determined. 

Your bondmen shall be censured. 

Cleon. : With all rigour. 

We do expect. 

Core. : Temper’d, I say, with mercy. 

Enter at one door Leosthenes and Timagoras ; at the other, Offiqers with Marullo 
and Timandra. 

Timol. : Your hand, Leosthenes : I cannot doubt. 

You, that have been victorious in the war. 

Should, in a combat fought with word.s, come off 
But with assured triumph. 

Leost. : My deserts, sir. 

If, without arrogance, I may style them such. 

Arm me from doubt and fear. 

Timol. ; ’Tis nobly spoken. 

Nor be thou daunted (howsoe’er thy fortune 
Has mark’d thee out a slave) to speak thy merits : 

For virtue, though in rags, may challenge more 
Than vice, set off with all the trim of greatness. 

Mar. : I had rather fall under so just a judge, 

Than be acquitted by a man corrupt, 

And partial in his censure. 

Arohid, : Note his language ; 

It relishes of better breeding than 
His present state dares promise. 

Timol. ; I observe it. 

Place the fair lady in the midst, that both. 

Looking with covetous eyes upon the prize 
They are to plead for, may, from the fair object, 

Teach Hermes eloquence. 

Leost. ; Am I fallen so low ? 

My birth, my honour, and, what’s dearest to me, 

My love, and, witness of my love, my service. 

So undervalued, that I must contend 
With one, where my excess of glory must 
Make his o’erthrow a conquest ? Shall my fulness 
Supply defects in such a thing, that never 
Knew anything but want and emptiness, 

Give him a name, and keep it such, from this 
Unequal competition ? If my pride, 

Or any bold assurance of ray worth. 

Has pluck’d this mountain of disgrace upon me, 

I am justly punish’d, and submit : but if 
I have been modest, and esteem’d myself 
More injured in the tribute of the praise, 

Which no desert of mine, prized by self-love, 

Ever exacted, may this cause and minute 
For ever be forgotten ! I dwell long 
Upon mine anger, and now turn to you. 
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Ungrateful fair one ; and, since you are such, 

"Tis lawful for me to proclaim myself. 

And what I have deserved. 

Cleo. : Neglect and scorn 
From me, for this proud vaunt. 

Leost, ; You nourish, lady. 

Your own dishonour in this harsh reply, 

And almost prove what some hold of your sex. 

You are all made up of passion ; for, if reason 
Or judgment could find entertainment with you, 

Or that you would distinguish of the objects 
You look on, in a true glass, not seduced 
By the false light of your too violent wifi, 

I should not need to plead for tliat which you. 

With joy, should offer. Is my high birth a blemish ? 
Or docs my wealth, which all the vain expense 
Of women cannot waste, breed loathing in you ? 
The honours I can call mine own, thought scandals 
Am I deform’d, or, for my father’s sins. 

Mulcted by nature ? If you interpret these 
As crimes, ’tis fit I should yield up myself 
Most miserably guilty. But, perhaps, 

(Which yet I would not credit,) you have seen 
This gallant pitch the bar, or bear a burthen 
Would crack the shoulders of a weaker bondman ; 
Or any other boisterous exercise, 

Assuring a strong back to satisfy 
Your loose desires, insatiate as the grave. 

Cleo. ; You are foul-mouth’d. 

Archid. : Ill-manner’d too. 

Leost. : I speak. 

In the way of supposition, and entreat you. 

With all the fervour of a constant lover. 

That you would free yourself from these aspersions. 
Or any imputation black-tongued slander 
Could throw on your unspotted virgin whiteness : 
To which there is no easier way, than by 
Vouchsafing him your favour ; him, to whom, 

Next to the general, and the gods and fautors. 

The country owes her safety. 

Timag. ; Are you stupid ? 

’Slight, leap into his arms, and there ask pardon — 
Oh ! you expect your slave’s reply j no doubt 
We shall have a fine oration ; I will teach 
My spaniel to howl in sweeter language, 

And keep a better method. 

Archid. ; You forget 
The dignity of the place. 

Diph. ; Silence ! 

Timol. (to Marullo.) ; Speak boldly. 

Mar. : ’Tis your authority gives me a tongue, 

I should be dumb else ; and I am secure, 

I cannot clothe my thoughts, and just defence. 
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In such an abject phrase, but ’twill appear 
Equal, if not above my low condition. 

I need no bombast language stolen from such 
As make nobility from prodigious terms 
The hearers understand not ; I bring with me 
No wealth to boast of, neither can I number 
Uncertain fortune’s favours with my merits ; 

I dare not force affection, or presume 
To censure her discretion, that looks on me 
As a weak man, and not her fancy’s idol. 

How I have loved, and how much I have suffer’d. 

And with what pleasure undergone the burthen 
Of my ambitious hopes, (in aiming at 
The glad possession of a happiness. 

The abstract of all goodness in mankind 
Gan at no part deserve,) with my confession 
Of mine own wants, is all that can plead for me. 

But if that pure desires, not blended with 
Foul thoughts, that, like a river, keeps his course. 

Retaining still the clearness of the spring 
From whence it took beginning, may be thought 
Worthy acceptance ; then I dare rise up, 

And tell this gay man to his teeth, I never 
Durst doubt her constancy, that, like a rock. 

Beats off temptations, as that mocks the fury 
Of the proud waves ; nor, from my jealous fears, 

Question that goodness to which, as an altar 
Of all perfection, he that truly loved 
Should rather bring a sacrifice of service. 

Than raze it with the engines of suspicion ; 

Of which, when he can wash an TEthiop white, 

Leosthenes may hope to free himself ; 

But, till then, never. 

Timao. : Bold, presumptuous villain ! 

Mar. ; I will go further, and make good upon him, 

I’ the pride of all his honours, birth, and fortunes. 

He’s more unworthy than myself, 

Leost. : Thou liest. 

Timag. ; Confute him with a whip, and, the doubt decided, 
Punish him with a halter. 

Mar. : O the gods ! 

My ribs, though made of brass, cannot contain 
My heart, swollen big with rage. The lie I — a whip 1 
Let fury then disperse these clouds, in which 
I long have march’d disguised ; [throws ojf his disguise) that, 
when they know 

Whom they have injured, they may faint with horror 
Of my revenge, which, wretched men 1 expect, 

As sure as fate, to suffer. 

Leost. ; tia ! Pisander ! 

Timag. : ’Tis the bold Theban ! 

Asot. : There’s no hope for me then : 

I thought I should have put in for a share, 

And borne Cleora from them both ; but now, 
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This stranger looks so terrible, that I dare not 
So much as look on her. 

Pisan. ; Now as myself, 

Thy equal at thy best, Leosthenes. 

For you, Timagoras, praise heaven you were born 
Cleora’s brother, ’tis your safest armour. 

But I lose time, — The base lie cast upon me, 

I thus return ; Thou art a perjured man, 

False, and perfidious, and hast made a tender 
Of love and service to this lady, when 
Thy soul, if thou hast any, can bear witness, 

That thou wert not thine own : for proof of this. 
Look better on this virgin, and consider, 

This Persian shape laid by, and she appearing 
In a Greekish dress, such as when first you saw her, 
If she resemble not Pisander’s sister. 

One call’d Statilia? 

Leost. : ’Tis the same 1 My guilt 
So chokes my .spirits, I cannot deny 
My falsehood, nor excuse it. 

Pisan. : This is she. 

To whom thou wert contracted : this the lady. 

That, when thou wert my prisoner, fairly taken 
In the Spartan war, that, begg’d thy liberty. 

And with it gave herself to fliee, ungrateful ! 
Statil. : No more, sir, I entreat you : I perceive 
True sorrow in his looks, and a consent 
To make me reparation in mine honour ; 

And then I am most happy. 

Pis.AN. ; The wrong done her. 

Drew me from Thebes, with a full intent to kill thee 
But this fair object met me in my fury. 

And quite disarm’d me. Being denied to have her, 
By you, my lord Archidamus, and not able 
To live far from her ; love, the mistress of 
All quaint devices, prompted me to treat 
With a friend of mine, who, as a pirate, sold me 
For a slave to you, my lord, and gave my sister. 

As a present, to Cleora. 

Timou. : Strange meanders 1 

Pisan. : There how I bare myself, needs no relation ; 
But, if so far descending from the height 
Of my then flourishing fortunes, to the lowest 
Condition of a man, to have means only 
To feed my eye tvith the sight of what I honour’d ; 
The dangers too I underwent, the sufferings ; 

The clearness of ray interest, may deserve 
A noble recompense in your lawful favour ; 

Now ’tis apparent that Leosthenes 

Can claim no interest in you, you may please 

To think upon my service. 

Cleo. : Sir, my want 

Of power to satisfy so great a debt, 

Makes me accuse my fortune ; but if that. 
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Out of the bounty of your mind, you think 
A free surrender of myself full payment, 

I gladly tender it. 

Archid. : With my consent too, 

All injuries forgotten. 

Timag. ; I will study. 

In my future service, to deserve your favour, 

And good opinion. 

Leost. : Thus I gladly fee 

This advocate to plead for me. [Kissing Statilia. 

Pisan. ; You will find me 
An easy judge. When I have yielded reasons 
Of your bondmen’s falling off from their obedience. 

Then after, as you please, determine of me. 

I found their natures apt to mutiny 

From your too cruel usage, and made trial 

How far they might be wrought on ; to instruct you 

To look with more prevention and care 

To what they may hereafter undertake 

Upon the like occasions. The hurt’s little 

They have committed ; nor was ever cure, 

But with some pain, effected. I confess, 

In hope to force a grant of fair Cleora, 

I urged them to defend the town against you ; 

Nor had the terror of your whips, but that 
I was preparing for defence elsewhere. 

So soon got entrance : In this I am guilty ; 

Now, as you please, your censure. 

TiMOt.. ; Biing them in ; 

And, though you've given me power, I do entreat 
Such as have undergone their insolence, 

It may not be offensive, though I study 
Pity, more than revenge. 

Cows. : ’Twill best become you. 

Cleon. : I must consent. 

Asot. : For me, I’ll find a time 
To be revenged hereafter. 

Snier Gragculo, Cimdrio, Poliphron, Zanthia, and the other Slaves, with 
halters about their necks. 

Grac. ; Give me leave ; 

I’ll speak for all. 

Tlmol. : What canst thou say, to hinder 
The course of justice ? 

Grao, : Nothing, — You may see 
We are prepared for hanging, and confess 
We have deserved it : our most humble suit is. 

We may not twice be executed. 

Timol. ; Twice ! 

How meanest thou ? 

Grao. : At the gallows first, and after in a ballad 
Sung to some villainous tune. There are ten-groat rhymers 
About the town, grown fat on these occasions. 

Let but a chapel fall, or a street be fired, ^ 
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A foolish lover hang himself for pure love. 

Or any such like accident, and, before 

They are cold in their graves, some damn’d ditty’s made, 

Which makes their ghosts walk. — Let the state take order 

For the redress of this abuse, recording 

’Twas done by my advice, and, for my part, 

I’ll cut as clean a caper from the ladder. 

As ever merry Greek did. 

Timol. : Yet I think 
You would shew more activity to delight 
Your master for a pardon. 

Grac. : O ! I would dance, 

As I were all air and fire. [Capirs. 

Timol. ; And ever be 
Obedient and humble ? 

Grac. ; As his .spaniel, 

Though he kick’d me for exercise ; and the like 
I promise for all the rest. 

Timol. : Rise then, you have it. 

All the Slaves ; Timoleon 1 Timoleon ! 

Timol. ; Cease these clamours. 

And now, the war being ended to our wishes. 

And such as went the pilgrimage of love, 

Happy in full fruition of their hopes, 

’TLs lawful, thanks paid to the Powers divine, 

To drown our cares in honest mirth and wine. [Exeunt, 
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A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD 
DEBTS 

(By PHILIP MASSINGER) 

This may or may not be a greater play than the eighteen neglected and the 
eighteen eliminated plays of Massinger. It happens to have enjoyed a stage 
vogue. The part of Sir Giles Overreach was discovered in the early days of the 
Actor-Manager regime, and, being eminently an actor-manager’s part, 
became established in the repertory, to be “featured ” as late as the eighteen- 
seventies, and, in America, even more recently. 

This distinction, while assuredly it does no discredit to either part or whole, 
has been of no particular advantage to the author. Clement Scott, the great 
Victorian critic, could write casually in a work entitled “ The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day ” : “ I think of Phelps not as Hamlet or Othello or 
Sir Giles Overreach, but as Sir Pcrtinax, Justice Shallow, Bottom, Falstaff, 
Job Thornberry and Sir Peter Teazle”. The name of Massinger does not occur 
anywhere in the two bulky volumes. 

“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” is one of the rare plays of Massinger’s 
concerned directly with English life, but it is none the less imaginatively 
stupendous for that. 
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A NEW WAT TO PAT OLD DEBTS 
Characters 


Lokd Lovell 

Sir Giles Overreach, a cruel extoitioaer 
Frank Wellborn, a prodigal 
Tom Allworth, a young gentleman, page 
to Lord Lovell 
Greedy, a hungry justice of peace 
Marrall, a term-driver ; a creature of 
Sir Giles Overreach 

Order, steward 
Amble, usher 
Furnace, cook 
Watch all, potter 


WiLLDO, a parson 
Tapwell, an alehouse keeper 
Crlditors, Servants, &o. 

Lady Allworth, a rich widow 
Margaret, Overreach’s daughter 
Froth, Tapwell’s wife 
Chambermaid 
Waitino Woman 

j- to Lady Allworth. 


Scene. — The Country near Nottingham. 


ACT I 

SCENE I. — Before Tapwell’s House. 

Enter Wellborn in tattered apparel, Tapwell, and Froth. 

Well. ; No bouse ? nor no tobacco ? 

Tap. : Not a suck, sir ; 

Nor the remainder of a single can 

Left by a drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 

Froth. ; Not the dropping of the tap for your morning’s draught, sir : 

’Tis verity, I assure you. 

Well. : Verity, you brache ! 

The devil turn'd precisian ! Rogue, what am I ? 

Tap. ! Troth, durst I trust you with a looking-glass. 

To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me. 

And take the name yourself. 

Well. : How, dog I 
Tap. : Even so, sir. 

And I must tell you, if you but advance 
Your Plymouth cloak, you shall be soon instructed. 

There dwells, and within call, if it please your worship, 

A potent monarch, call’d the constable, 

That does command a citadel call’d the stocks ; 

Whose guards are certain files of rusty billmen. 

Such as with great dexterity will hale' 

Your tatter’d, lousy 

Well. : Rascal ! slave ! 

Froth. : No rage, sir. 

Tap. ; At his own peril ; Do not put yourself 
In too much heat, there being no water near 
To quench your thirst ; and sure, for other liquor, 

As mighty ale, or beer, they arc things, I take it. 

You must no more remember ; not in a dream, sir. 

Well. : Why, thou unthankful vUlain, dar’st thou talk thus ! 

Is not thy house, and ail thou hast, iny gift ? 
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Tap. ; I find it not in chalk ; and Timothy Tapwell 
Does keep no other register. 

Well. : Am not I he 

Whose riots fed and clothed thee ? wert thou not 
Born on my father’s land, and proud to be 
A drudge in his house ? 

Tap. : What I was, sir, it skills not ; 

What you are, is apparent : now, for a farewell. 

Since you talk of father, in my hope it will torment you. 
I’ll brielly tell your story. Your dead father. 

My quondam master, was a man of worship. 

Old Sir John Wellborn, justice of peace and quorum. 
And stood fair to be custos rotulorum : 

Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great house, 
Relieved the poor, and so forth ; but he dying. 

And the twelve hundred a year coming to you. 

Late master Francis, but now forlorn Wellborn 

Well. : Slave, stop 1 or I shall lose myself. 

Froth. : Very hardly ; 

You cannot out of your way. 

Tap. : But to ray story : 

You were then a lord of acres, the prime gallant. 

And I your under butler ; note the change now : 

You had a merry time of’t ; hawks and hounds. 

With choice of running horses : mistresses 
Of all sorts and all sizes, yet so hot, 

As their embraces made your lordships melt ; 

Which your uncle, Sir Giles Overreach, observing, 
(Resolving not to lose a drop of them,) 

On foolish mortgages, statues, and bonds. 

For a while supplied your looseness, and then left you. 
Well. : Some curate hath penn’d this invective, mongrel, 
And you have studied it. 

Tap. : I have not done yet : 

Your land gone, and your credit not worth a token, 
You grew the common borrower ; no man scaped 
Your paper-pellets, from the gentleman 
To the beggars on highways, that sold you switches 
In your gallantry. 

Well. : I shall switch your brains out. 

Tap. : Where poor Tim Tapwell, with a little stock. 

Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottage ; 
Humbled myself to marriage with my Froth here, 

Gave entertainment 

Well. : Yes, to whores and canters. 

Clubbers by night. 

Tap. ; True, but they brought in profit, 

And had a gift to pay for what they called for ; 

And stuck not like your mastership. The poor income 
I glean’d from them hath made me in my parish 
Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor ; 

Which if I do, on your petition, Wellborn, 
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I may allow you lliir teen-pence a quartcc, 

And you shall thank my worship. 

Well. : Thus, you dog-bolt. 

And thus [Beals and kicks him. 

Tap. (lo his wife) : Cry out for help ! 

Well. : Stir, and thou diest : 

Your potent prince, the constable, shall not save you. 

Hear me, ungrateful hell-bound ! did not I 
Make purses for you ? then you lick’d my boots. 

And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to clean them. 
’Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 
Thou coujdst arrive at forty pounds, thou wouldst 
Live like an emperor, ’twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny this, wretch ! 

Tap. : I must, sir ; 

For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all, 

On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne’er to remember who their best guests were. 

If they grew poor like you. 

Well. : They are well rewarded 

That beggar themselves Lo make such cuckolds rich. 

Thou viper, thankless viper ! impudent bawd ! — 

But .since you are grovvn forgetful, I will help 
Your memory, and tread you into mortar j 
Not leave one bone unbroken. [Beats him again. 

Tap. ! Oh ! 

Froth. : Ask mercy. 

Enter Allworth. 

Well. : ’Twill not be granted. 

All : tiold, for my sake hold. 

Deny me, Frank I they are not worth your anger. 

Well. : For once thou hast redeem’d them from this sceptre ; 
But let them vanish, creeping on their knees. 

And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 

Froth : This comes of your prating, husband ; you presumed 
On your ambling wit, and must use your glib tongue, 
Though you are beaten lame for’t. 

Tap. ; Patience, Froth ; 

There’s law to cure our bruises. 

[ TVt^ crawl off on their hands and knees. 
Well. : Sent to your mother ? 

All. : My lady, Frank, my patroness, my all ! 

She’s such a mourner for my father’s death, 

And, in her love to him, so favours me. 

That I cannot pay too much observance to her : 

There are few such stepdames. 

Well. : ’Tis a noble widow, 

And keeps her reputation pure, and clear 
From the least taint of infamy j her life. 

With the splendour of her actions, leaves no tongue 
To envy or detraction. Prithee tell me. 

Has she no suitors ? 
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Ali.. : Even the best of the shire, Frank, 

My lord, excepted ; such as sue, and send, 

And send, and sue again, but to no purpose ; 

Their frequent visits have not gain’d her presence. 

Yet she’s so far from sullenness and pride, 

That 1 dare undertake you shall meet from her 
A liberal entertainment : I can give you 
A catalogue of her suitors’ names. 

Well. : Forbear it, 

While I give you good counsel : I am bound to it. 

Thy father was my friend ; and that affection 
I bore to him, in right descends to thee ; 

Thou art a handsome and a hopeful youth; 

Nor will I have the least affront stick on thee, 

If I with any danger can prevent it. 

All : I thank your noble care ; but, pray you, in what 
Do I run the ha 2 ard? 

Well. : Art thou not in love ? 

Put it not off with wonder. 

All : In love, at my years ! 

Well. ; You think you walk in clouds, but are transparent. 
I have heard all, and the choice that you have made ; 

And, with my finger, can, point out the north star 
By which the loadstone of your folly’s guided ; 

And, to confirm this true, what think you of 
Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 
Of Cormorant Overreach ? Does it blush and start 
To hear her only named ? blush at your want 
Of wit, and reason. 

All : You are too bitter, sir. 

Well. ; Wounds of this nature are not to be cured 
With balms, but corrosives. I must be plain : 

Art thou scarce manumised from the porter’s lodge. 

And yet sworn servant to the pantofle, 

And dars't thou dream of marriage ? I fear 
’Twill be concluded for impossible. 

That there is now, or e’er shall be hereafter, 

A handsome page, or player’s boy of fourteen, 

But either loves a wench, or drabs love him ; 
Court-waiters not exempted. 

AiiL : Tins is madness. • 

tiowe’er you have discover’d my intents. 

You know my aims arc lawful ; and if ever 
The queen of flowers, the glory of the spring. 

The sweetest comfort to our smell, the rose, 

Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer. 

There’s such disparity in their conditions, 

Between the goodness of my soul, the daughter, 

And the base churl her father. 

Well. ; Grant this true. 

As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed with her, whose father 
Ruin’d thy state ? 

All ; And yours too. 
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Well. : I confess it. 

True ; I must tell you as afriendj and freely. 

That, where impossibilities are apparent, 

’Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 

Ganst thou imagine (let not self-love blind thee) 

That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her great 
In swelling titles, without touch of conscience. 

Will cut his neighbour’s throat, and I hope his own too,- 
Will e’er consent to make her thine ? Give o’er, 

And think of some course suitable to thy rank, 

And prosper in it. 

All : You have well advised me. 

But, in the mean time, you, that arc so studious 
Of my affairs, wholly neglect your own : 

Remember yourself, and in what plight you are. 

Well. : No matter, no matter. 

All : Yes, ’tis much material : 

You know my fortune, and my means ; yet something, 

I can spare from myself, to help your wants. 

Well. ; How’s this ? 

All ; Nay, be not angry ; tiiere’s eight pieces, 

To put you in better fashion. 

Well. ; Money from thee ! 

From a boy ! a stipendiary ! one that live 
At the devotion of a stepmother. 

And the uncertain favour of a lord ! 

I’ll eat my arras first. Howsoe’er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me ; 

Though I am vomited out of an alehouse, 

And thus accoutred ; know not -where to eat. 

Or drink, or sleep, but underneath this canopy ; 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy offer : 

And as I, in my madness, broke my state. 

Without the assistance of another’s brain, 

In my right wits I’ll piece it ; at the worst. 

Die thus, and be forgotten, . 

All : A strange humour 1 

SCENE II. — A Room in Lady Allworth’s Hous^. 
Enter Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watchall. 
Ord. : Set all things right, or, as my name is Order, 

And by this staff of office that commands you, 

This chain and double ruff, symbols of power, 

Whoever misses in his function, 

For one whole week makes forfeiture of his breakfast. 
And privilege in the wine-cellar. 

Amb. : You are merry. 

Good master steward. 

FuRn. : Let him ; I’ll be angry. 

Amb. ; Why, fellow Furnace, ’tis not twelve o’clock yet, 
Nor dinner taking up ; then, ’tis allow’d. 

Cooks, by their places, may be choleric. 


\Exeunt. 
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Fukn. : You think you have spoke -wisely, goodman Amble, 

My lady’s go-before ! 

OtU). : Nay, nay, no wrangling. 

Fubn. : Twit me with the authority of the kitchen ! 

At all hours, and all places, I’ll be angry ; 

And thus provoked, when I am at my prayers 
I will be angry. 

Amb. : There was no hurt meant. 

Fubn. : I am friends with thee ; and yet I will be angry. 

OrI). : With whom? 

Turn. : No matter whom ; yet, now 1 think on it, 

I am angry with my lady. 

Watch. : Heaven forbid, man ! 

Oexi. : What cause ha.s she given thee ? 

Fubn. : Cause enough, master steward. 

I was entertained by her to please her palate, 

And, till she forswore eating, I perform’d it. 

Now, since our master, noble Allworth, died. 

Though I crack my brains to find out tempting sauces, 

And raise fortifications in the pastry, 

Such as miglit serve for models in the Low Countries ; 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola might have throvra his cap at it, and ne’er took it 

: But you had wanted matter there to work on. 

Furn. : Matter 1 with six eggs, and a strike of rye meal, 

I had kept the town till doomsday, perhaps longer. 

Orb, : But tvhat’s tliis to your pet against my lady ? 

Furn. : What’s this ? many this ; when I am three parts roasted, 

And the fourth part parboiled, to prepare her viands, 

She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada, 

Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 

Ord. : But your art is seen in the dining-room. 

Furn, ; By whom ? 

By such as pretend love to her ; but come 
To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 
That do devour her, I am out of charity 
With none so much as the thin-gutted squire, 

That’s stolen into commission. 

Ord. ; Justice Greedy ? 

Furn, : The same, the same : meat’s cast away upon him, 

It never thrives ; he holds this paradox, 

Who eats not well, can ne’er do justice well : 

His stomach’s as insatiate as the grave, 

Or strunmcts’ ravenous appetites. [Knocking within. 

Watch. : One knocks. [Exit, 

Ord, ; Our late young master ! 

Re-enter Watchall and Allworth. 

.^MB. ; Welcome, sir. 

Furn. : Your liand j 

If you have a stomach, a cold bake-meat’s ready. 

Ord. ; His father’s picture in little. 

Furn. : We are all your servants. 

Amb. ; In you he lives. 
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All : At once, my thanks to all ; 

This is yet some comfort. Is my lady stirring ? 

Enter Lady Allwortii, Waiting Woman, and Chambermaid. 

Ord. : Her presence answers for ns. 

L. All. ; Sort those silks well. 

I’ll take the air alone. 

{^Exeunt W-aitino Woman and Chambermaid. 
Furn. ; You air and air ; 

But will you never taste but spoon-meat more ? 

To what use serve I ? 

L. All. : Prithee, be not angry ; 

I shall ere long ; i’ the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons, and a summer suit. 

Furn. : I am appeased, and Furnace now grows cool. 

L. All. : And, as I gave directions, if this morning 
I am visited by any, entertain them 
As heretofore ; but say, in my excuse, 

I am indisposed. 

Ord. : I shall, madam. 

T. All. : Do, and leave me. 

Nay, stay you, Allworth. 

\_Fxeunt Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watohall. 
All. : I shall gladly grow here. 

To wait on your commemds. 

L. All. ; So soon turn’d courtier I 
All. : Style not that courtship, madam, which is duly 
Purchased on your part. 

L. All. : Well, you shall o’ercome ; 

I’ll not contend in words. How is it with 
Your noble master ? 

All. ; Ever like himself ; 

No scruple lessen’d in the full weight of honour : 

He did command me, pardon my presumption. 

As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 
You ladyship’s fair hands. 

L. All. ; I am honour’d in 

His favour to me. Docs he hold his purpose 
For the Low Countries ? 

All. : Constantly, good madam ; 

But lie will in person fir.st present his service. 

L. All. : And how approve you of his course? you are yet 
Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or honourable. 

I will not force your will, but leave you free 
To your own election. 

All. : Any form you please, 

I will put on ; hut, might I make my choice. 

With humble emulation I would foUow 
The path my lord marks to me. 

L. All. : ’Tis well answer’d. 

And I commend your spirit : you had a father, 

Bless’d be his memory ! that some few hours 
Before the will of heaven took him from me. 
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Who did commend you, by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge ; 

And, therefore, what 1 speak, you are bound to hear, 

With such respect as if he lived in me. 

He was my husband, and howe’er you are not 
Son of my womb, you may be of my love, 

Provided you de.serve it. 

All. : I have found you. 

Most honour’d madam, the best mother to me ; 

' And, with my utmost strengths of care and service. 

Will labour that you never may repent 
Your bounties shower’d upon me. 

L. Alt.. ; I much hope it. 

These were your father’s words : If e'er my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school, 

Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly fallow'd ; but for such 
As repair thither, as a place in which 
They do presume they may with license practise 
Their lusts and riots, Ih^ shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and for their country's safely, 

To run upon the cannon's mouth undaunted ; 

To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 

To bear with patience the winter’s cold. 

And summer's scorching heat, and not to faint, 

When plenty of provision fails, with hunger ; 

Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 

Not swearing, dice, or drinking. 

All. ; There’s no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle, 

Which but to doubt were impious. 

L. All. : To conclude ; 

Beware ill company, for often men 

Are like to those with whom they do converse ; 

And, from one man I warn you, nnd that’s Wellborn : 

Not ’cause he’s poor, that rather claims your pity ; 

But that he’s in his manners so debauch’d, 

And hath to vicious courses sold himself. 

’Tis true, your father loved him, while he was 
Worthy the loving ; but if he had lived 
To have seen him as he is, he had cast him ofif. 

As you must do. 

All. : I .shall obey in all things. 

L. All. : Follow me to my chamber, you shall have gold 
To furnish you like my son, and still supplied, 

As I hear from you. 

All. : I am still your creature. [E.s:eunt. 

SCENE III. — A Hall in the same. 

Enter OvERREACiK, Greedy, Order, Amble, Furnace, Watchall, 
and M-arrall. 

Greedy ; Not to be seen 1 
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Over. : Still cloister’d up ! Her reason, 

I hope, assure.s her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner ever for her husband’s loss, 

’Twill not recover him. 

Ord. : Sir, it is her will. 

Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve. 

And not dispute : howe’er, you are nobly welcome ; 

And, if you please to stay, that you may think so. 

There came, not six days .since, from Hull, a pipe. 

Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady’s honour. 

Gmedy ; Is it of the right race ? 

Ord. : Yes, master Greedy. 

Amb. : How his mouth i-uns o’er ! 

Furn. : I’ll make it run, and run. Save your good worship 1 
Greedy : Honest master cook, thy hand ; again : how I love thee 
Are the good dishes still in being ? speak, boy. 

Furn. ; If you have a mind to feed, there is a chine 
Of beef, well season’d. 

Greedy ; Good ! 

FtjRN. ; A pheasant, larded. 

Greedy : That I might now give thanks for’t ! 

Furn. : Other kickshaws. 

Besides, there came last night, from the forest of Sherwood, 
The fattest stag I ever cook’d. 

Greedy ; A stag, man ! 

Furn. ; A stag, sir ; part of it prepared for dinner, 

And baked in puff-paste. 

Greedy : Puff-paste too ! Sir Giles, 

A ponderous chine of beef 1 a pheasant larded ! 

And red deer too, sir Giles, and baked in puff-paste 1 
All business set aside, let us give thanlcs here. 

Furn, : How the lean skeleton’s rapt ? 

Over. : You know we cannot. 

Mar. : Your worships are to sit on a commission. 

And if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 

Greedy : Cause me no causes. I’ll prove’t, for such a dinner. 

We may put off a commission : you shall find it 
Henrici deciino quarto . 

Over. : Fie, master Greedy 1 
Will you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner. 

No more, for shame 1 we must forget the belly. 

When we think of profit. 

Greedy : Well, you shall o’er-rule me ; 

I could e’en cry now. — Do you hear, master cook, 

Send but a corner of that immortal pasty. 

And I, in thankfulness, will, by your boy. 

Send you — a brace of three-pences. 

Furn. ; Will you be so prodigal ? 

Enter Wellborn. 

Over. : Remember me to your lady. Who have we here ? 
Well. ; You ktiow me. 
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Over. : I did once, but now I will not ; 

Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beggar ! 

If ever thou presume to own me more, 

I’ll have thee caged, and whipp’d. 

Greedy : I’ll grant the warrant. 

Think of pie-corner. Furnace 1 

[Exeunt Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 
Watch. : Will you out, sir ? 

I wonder how you durst creep in. 

Ord. ; This is rudeness. 

And saucy impudence. 

Amb. ; Cannot you stay 

To be serv’d, among your fellows, from the basket, 

But you must pre.ss into the hall ? 

Furn. : Prithee, vanish 
Into some outhouse, though it be the pigstie ; 

My scullion shall come to thee. 

Enter Allworth. 

Well. : This is rare : 

Oh, here’s Tom Allworth. Tom ! 

All. ; We must be strangers ; 

Nor would I have you seen here for a million. [Exit. 

Well. : Better and better. He contemns me too 1 
Enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 

Woman : Fob, what a .smell’s here ! what thing’s this ? 

Cham. : A creature. 

Made out of the privy ; let us hence, for love’s sake. 

Or I shall swoon. 

Woman : I begin to faint already. 

[Exeunt Waitinq Woman and Chambermaid. 
Watch. : Will you know your way ? 

Amb. : Or shall we teach it you. 

By the head and shoulders ? 

Well. : No ; I will not stir ; 

Do you mark, I will not : let me see the wretch 
That dares attempt to force me. Why, you slaves. 

Created only to make legs, and cringe ; 

To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher ; 

That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond blackjacks or flagons ; you, that were born 
Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 
Upon reversions ! — -who advances ? who 
Shews me the way ? 

OuD. : My lady ! 

Enter Lady Allworth, Waiting Woman, and Chambermaid. 
Cham. ; Here’s the monster. 

Woman. : Sweet madam, keep your glove to your nose. 

Cham. : Or let me 

Fetch some perfumes may be predominant ; 

You wrong yourself else. 

Well. : Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 
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L. All. ; To me ! 

Well. : And thougli I have met with 

But ragged entertainment from your grooms here, 

I hope from you to receive that noble usage 
As may become the true friend of your husband. 

And then I shall forget these. 

L. All. : I am amazed 

To see, and hear this rudeness. Darest thou think. 
Though sworn, that it can ever find belief, 

That I, who to the best men of this country 
Denied my presence, since my husband’s death. 

Can fall so low, as to change words with thee ? 

Thou son of infamy ! forbea r my house. 

And know, and keep the distance that’s between us ; 

Or, though it be against my gentler temper, 

I shall take order you no more shall be 
An eyesore to me. 

Well. : Scorn me not, good lady ; 

But, as in form you are angclidal, 

Imitate the heavenly natures, and vouchsafe 
At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as uoble 
As that which fills your veins, those costly jewels, 

And those rich clothes you wear, your men’s observance. 
And women’s flattery, are in you no virtues ; 

Nor these rags, with my poverty, in me vices. 

You have a fair fame, and, I know deserve it ; 

Yet, lady, I must say in nothing more, 

Than in the pious sorrow you have shewn 
For your late noble husband. 

Ord. ; How .she starts I 

Turn. : And hardly can keep finger from the eye. 

To hear him named. 

L. All. : Have you aught else to say ? 

Well. : That husband, madam, was once in his fortune 
Almost as low as I ; want, debts, and quarrels 
Lay heavy on him ; let it not be thought 
A boast in me, though I say, I relieved him. 

’Twas I that gave him fashion ; mine the sword. 

That did on all occasions second his ; 

I brought him on and off with honour, lady ; 

And when in all men’s judgments he was sunk, 

And, in his own hopes, not to be buoy’d up, 

I stepp’d unto him, took him by the hand. 

And set him upright. 

Turn. : Are not we base rogues. 

That could forget this ? 

Well. : I confess, you made him 

Master of your estate ; nor could your friends. 

Though he brought no wealth with him, blame you for it 
For he had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Made up of all parts, either great or noble ; 

So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. 
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L. All. ; most true, he had. 

Well. : For his sake, then, in that I was his friend, 

Do not contemn me. 

L. All. : For what’s pa.st excuse me, 

I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 

Well. : No, mailam, on no terms : 

I will not beg nor borrow sixpence of you, 

But be supplied elsewhere, or want thus ever. 

Only one suit I make, which you deny not 

To strangers ; and ’tis this. [Whispers to her, 

L. All. ; Fie ! nothing else ? 

Well. : Nothing, unless you please to charge your servants. 

To throw away a little respect upon me. 

L. All. ; What you demand is yours. 

Well. : I thank you, lady. 

Now what can be wrought out of such a suit 
Is yet in supposition : (Aside.) — I have said all ; 

When you please, you may retire. (Exit Lady Allworth.)— 

Nay, all’s forgotten ; [To the servants. 

And, for a lucky omen to my project, 

Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 

Ord. : Agreed, agreed. 

Fl'RK. : Still merry master Wellborn. [E.'teunt. 

ACT II 

SCENE I. — A Room in Overreach’s House. 

Enter Overreach and Marrall. 

Over. : He’s gone, I warrant thee ; this commission crush’d him. 
Mar. : Your worships have the way on’t, and ne’er miss 
To squeeze these unthrifts into air : and yet, 

The chapfall’n justice did his part, returning 
For your advantage, the certificate. 

Against his conscience, and his knowledge too, 

With your good favour, to the utter ruin 
Of the poor farmer. 

Over. : ’Twas for these good ends 
I made him a justice : he that bribes his belly. 

Is certain to command his soul. 

Mar. : I wonder. 

Still with your license, why, your worship having 
The power to put this thin-gut in commission, 

You are not in’t yourself? 

Over. : Thou art a fool ; 

In being out of office I am out of danger ; 

Where, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 

I might or out of wilfulness, or error, 

Run myself finely into a premunire, 

And so become a prey to the informer. 

No, I’ll have none of’t ; ’tis enough I keep 
Greedy at my devotion ; so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or damn, I care not ; 

Friendship is but a word. 
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Mar. : You a:'e all wi&dotn. 

Over. : I would be worldly wise ; for the other wisdom. 

That does prescribe us a well govern’d life. 

And to do right to others, as ourselves, 

I value not an atom. 

Mar. : What course take you. 

With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 
Of your neighbour, master Frugal ? as ’tis said 
He will nor sell, nor borrow, nor exchange ; 

And his land, lying in the midst of your many lordships, 

Is a foul blemish. 

Over. : I have thought on’t, MarraU. 

And it shall take. I must have all men sellers, 

And I the only purchaser. 

Mar. : ’Tis most fit, sir. 

Over. : I’il therefore buy some cottage near his manor, 

Which done. I’ll make my men break ope his fences, 

Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle’s legs ; 

These trespasses draw on suits, and suits expenses, 

Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 

When I have harried hint thus two or three year. 

Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care, he’ll grow behindhand. 

Mar. : The best I ever heard !‘I could adore you. 

Over. : Then, with the favour of my man of law, 

I will pretend some title : want will force him 
To put it to arbitrement ; then, if he sell 
For half the value, he shall have ready money, 

And I possess his land. 

Mar. : ’Tis above wonder ! 

Wellborn was apt to sell, and needed not 
These fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 

Over. : Well thought on.' 

Tills varlet, Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat put upon him. Will nor cold. 

Nor hunger, kill him ? 

Mar. : I know not what to think on’t. 

I have used all means ; and the last night I caused 
His host, the tapster, to turn him out of doors ; 

And have been since with all your friends and tenants, 

And, on the forfeit of your favour, charged them, 

Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him from starving, 
Yet they should not relieve him. This is done, sir. 

Over. : That was something, Marrall ; but thou must go further, 
And suddenly, Marrall. 

Mar. ; Where, and when you please, sir. 

Over. ; I would have thee seek him out, and, if thou canst, 
Persuade him that ’tis better steal than beg ; 

Then, if I prove he has but robb’d a henroost, 

Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 

Do any thing to work him to despair ; 

And ’tis thy masterpiece. 

Mar. : I will do my best, sir. 
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Over. ; I am now on my main work with the lord Lovell, 
The gallant-mindedj popular lord Lovell, 

The minion of the people’s love. I hear 
He’s come into the country, and my aims arc 
To insinuate myself into his knowledge. 

And then invite him to my house. 

Mar. : I have you ; 

This points at my young mistress. 

Over. : She must part with 

That humble title, and write honourable. 

Right honourable, Marrall, my right honourable daughter 
If all I have, or e’er shall get, will do it. 

I’ll have her well attended ; there are ladies 
Of errant knights decay’d, and brought so low. 

That for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve her. 

And ’tis my glory, though I come from the city. 

To have their i.ssuc whom I have undone. 

To kneel to mine as bondslaves. 

Mar. : ’Tis fit state, sir. 

Over. : And therefore. I’ll not have a chambermaid 
That ties her shoes, or any meaner office, 

But such whose fathers were right worshipful. 

’Tis a rich man’s pride 1 there having ever been 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy, 

Between us and true gentry. 

Enter Wellborn. 

Mar. : See, who’s here, sir. 

Over. : Hence, monster ! prodigy ! 

Well. : Sir, your wife’s nephew. 

She and my father tumbled in one belly. 

Over. ; Avoid my sight 1 thy breath’s infectious, rogue ! 

I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. — 

Come hither, Marrall — this is the time to work him. 

[jlside, and exit. 

Mar. : I warrant you, sir. 

Well. ; By this light I think he’s mad. 

Mar. : Mad ! had you ta’en compassion on yourself. 

You long since had been mad. 

Well. : You have ta’en a course 

Between you and my venerable uncle, 

To make me so. 

Mar. : The more pale-spirited you. 

That would not be instructed. I swear deeply- 

Well. : By what ? 

Mar. : By my religion. 

Well. : Thy religion ! 

The devil’s creed : — ^but what would you have done ? 
Mar. : Had there been but one tree in all the shire, 

Nor any hope to compass a penny halter, 

Before, like you, 1 had outlived my fortunes, 

A withe had served my turn to hang myself. 

I am zealous in your cause j pray you hang yourself. 

And presently, as you love your credit. 
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Well. : I thank you. 

Mar. : Will you stay till you die in a ditch, or lice devour you ? 

Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself, 

But that you’ll put the state to charge and trouble, 

Is there no purse to he cut, house to be broken. 

Or mshket-woman with eggs, that you may murder. 

And so dispatch the business ? 

Well. : Here’s variety, 

I must confess ; but I’ll accept of none. 

Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 

Mar. : Why, have you hope ever to eat again, 

Or drink ? or be the master of three farthings ? 

If you like not hanging, drown yourself ; take some course 
For your reputation. 

Well. : ’Twill not do, dear tempter. 

With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 

I am as far as thou ai’t from despair ; 

Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope. 

To live, and suddenly, belter than ever. 

Mar. : Ha ! ha ! these castles you build in the air. 

Will not persuade me or to give, or lend, 

A token to you. 

Well. : I’ll be more kind to thee : 

Come, thou shalt dine with me. 

Mar. : With you ! 

Well. ; Nay more, dine gratis. 

Mar. ; Under what hedge, I pray you ? or at whose cost ? 

Are they padders, or abram-men that are your consort ? 

Well. : Thou art incredulous ; but thou shalt dine, 

Not alone at her house, but with a gallant lady ; 

With me, and with a lady. 

Mar. : Lady I wliat lady ? 

With the lady of the lake, or queen of fairies ? 

For I know it must be an enchanted dinner. 

Well. : With the lady All worth, knave. 

Mar. ; Nay, now there’s hope 
Thy brain is crack’d. 

Well. : Mark there, with what respect 
I am entertain’d. 

Mar. : With choice, no doubt, of dog-whips. 

Why, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter ? 

Well. : 'Tis not far off, go with me ; trust thine own eyes. 

Mar. ; Troth, in my hope, or my assurance rather, 

To see thee curvet, and mount like a dog in a blanket, 

If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 

I will endure thy company. 

Well. : Come along then. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Room in Lady Allworth’s House. 

Enter Allworth, Waiting Woman, Chambermaid, Order, 
Amble, Furnace, and Watchall. 

Woman ; Could you not command your leisure one hour longer ? 
■Cham. : Or half an, hour ? 
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All. : I have told you what my haste is : 

Besides, being now another’s, not mine own. 

Howe’er I much desire to enjoy you longer. 

My duty suffers, if, to please myself, 

I should neglect my lord. 

Woman : Pray you do me the favour 

To put these few quince-cakes into your pocket ; 

They are of mine own preserving. 

Cham. : And this marmalade ; 

’Tia comfortable for your stomach. 

Woman : And, at parting, 

Excuse me if I beg a farewell from you. 

Cham. : You are still before me. I move the same suit, sir. 

[Allworth kissis them severally, 

Turn. : How greedy these charahcrera are of a beardless chin ! 

I think the tits will ravish him. 

All. : My service 
To both. 

Woman ; Ours waits on you. 

Cham. ; And shall do ever. 

Ord. ; You are my lady’s charge, be therefore careful 
That you sustain your parts. 

Woman : We can bear, I warrant you. 

[Exeunt Waiting Woman and Chamuermald. 
Furn. ; Plcre, drink it off ; the ingredients are cordial. 

And this the true elixir ; it hath boil’d 
Since midnight for you. ’Tis the quintessence 
Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows. 

Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots, and marrow. 

Coral, and ambergris ; were you two years older. 

And I had a wife, or gamesome mistress, 

I durst trust you with neither : you need not bait 
After this, I warrant you, though your journey’s long ; 

You may ride on the strength of this till to-morrow morning. 
All. ; Your courtesies overwhelm me ; I much grieve 
To part from such true friends ; and yet find comfort. 

My attendance on my honourable lord. 

Whose resolution holds to visit ray lady. 

Will speedily faring me back. [Knocking within. 

[Exit Watchall. 

Mar. {within) : Dar’st thou venture further ? 

Well {within) : Yes, yes, and knock again. 

Oro. : ’Tis he ; disperse ! 

Amb. : Perform it bravely. 

Furn. : I know my cue, ne’er doubt me. 

[Exeunt all but Allworth. 

Re-enter Watchall, ceremoniously introducing Wellborn and 
Marrall. 

Watch. : Beast that I was, to make you stay ! most welcome ; 

You were long since expected. 

Well. : Say so much 

To ray friend, I pray you. 

Watch. : For your sake, I will, sir. 
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Mar. : For his sake ! 

Well. : Mum ; this is nothing. 

Mar. ; More than ever 

I would have believed, though I had found it in my primer. 
All. : When I have given you reasons for my Jate harshness, 
You’ll pardon and excuse me ; for, believe me. 

Though now I part abruptly, in my service 
I will deserve it. 

Mar. : Service ! with a vengeance 1 
Well. : I am satisfied : farewell, Tom. 

All. : All joy stay with you 1 [Exit. 

Re-enter Amble. 

Amb. ; You are happily encounter’d ; I yet never 
Presented one so welcome as, I know, 

You will he to my lady. 

Mar. ; This is some vision ; 

Or, sure, these men are mad, to worship a dunghill ; 

It cannot be a truth. 

Well. : Be still a pagan, 

An unbelieving infidel ; he so, miscreant, 

And meditate on blankets, and on dog-whips ! 

Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn. : I am glad you are come ; until I know your pleasure, 
I knew not how to serve up my lady’s dinner. 

Mar. : His pleasure 1 is it possible ? 

Well, ; What’s thy will ? 

Furn. : Marry, sir, I have some growse, and turkey chicken, 
Some rails and quails, and my lady will’d me ask you, 

What kind of sauces best affect your palate. 

That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 

Mar. ; The devil’s enter’d this cook ; sauce for his palate ! 
That, on my knowledge, for almost this twelvemonth, 

Durst wish but cheeseparings and brown bread on Sundays. 

[Aside. 

Well. ; That way I like them best. 

Porn. ; It shall be done, sir, [Exit. 

Well. : What think you of the hedge we shall dine under ? 

Shall we feed gratis ? 

Mar. ; I know not what to think ; 

Pray you make me not mad. 

Re-enter Order. 

Ord. : This place becomes you not ; 

Pray you walk, sir, to the dining room. 

Well. : I am well here, 

Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 

Mar. : Well here, say you ? 

’Tis a rare change ! but yesterday you thought 
Yourself well in a barn, wrapp’d up in pease-straw. 

Re-enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 

Woman ; O ! sir, you are wish’d for. 

Cham. : My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 
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Woman : And the first command she gave, after she rose, 

Was, (her devotions done,) to give her notice 
When you approach’d here. 

Cham. : Which is done, on my virtue. 

Mar. : I shall be converted ; I begin to grow 
Into a new belief, which saints, nor angels, 

Gould have won me to have faith in. 

Woman ; Sir, my lady ! 

Enter Lady Allworth. 

L. Ai.r,. : I come to meet you, and languish’d till I saw you. 
This first kiss is for form ; I allow a second 
To such a friend. [Kisses Wellborn. 

Mar. ; To such a friend ! heaven bless me ! 

Well. ; I am wholly yours ; yet, madam, if you please 

To grace this gentleman with a salute 

Mar. : Salute me at his bidding ! 

Well. : I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 

L. All. ; Sir, you may command me. 

[Adoances to salute Marrall, who retires. 
Well. : Run backward from a lady ! and such a lady ! 

Mar. : To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
I am unworthy of. [Ofers to kiss her foot. 

L. All. ; Nay, pray you rise ; 

And since you are so humble, I’ll exalt you ; 

You shall dine with me to-day, at mine own table. 

Mar. ; Your ladyship’s table ! I am not good enough 
To sit at your steward’s board. 

L. All. i You are too modest : 

I will not be denied. 

Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn. : Will you still be babbling 
Till your meat freeze on the table ? the old trick still ; 

My art ne’er thought on ! 

L. All, : Your arm, master Wellborn : 

Nay, keep us company. [To Marrall. 

Mar. : I was ne’er so graced. 

[Exeunt Wellborn, Laov Allworth, Aaible, Marrall, 
Waiting Woman, and Chambermaid. 
Ord. : So ! we have play’d our parts, and are come off well ; 
But if I know the mystery, why my lady 
Consented to it, or why master Wellborn 
Desired it, may I perish ! 

Turn. ; Would 1 had 

The roasting of his heart that cheated him, 

And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts ! 

By fire ! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it. 

Of all the griping and extorting tyrants 
I ever heard or read of, I ne’er met 
A match to sir Giles Overreach. 

Watch. : What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace ? 
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Ftjr. : Just as much 

As my throat is worth, for that would be the price on’t. 

To have a usurer that starves himself, 

And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 
On a suit of fourteen groats, bought of the hangman, 

To grow rich, and then purchase, is too common : 

But this sir Giles feeds high, keeps many servants, 

Who must at his command do any outrage ; 

Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses ; 

Yet he to admiration still increases 
In wealth, and lordships. 

Ord. : He frights men out of their estates, 

And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb ill men. 

As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove him. 

Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, were never 
Lodged so unluckily. 

Re-enler Amble laughing. 

Amb. : Ha ! ha ! I shall burst. 

Ord. : Contain thyself, man. 

Furk. : Or make us partakers 
Of your sudden mirth. 

Amb. : Ha I ha ! my lady has got 

Such a guest at her table ! — this term-driver, Marrall, 

This snip of an attorney 

Fdrn. : What of him, man ? 

Amb. : The knave thinks still he’s at the cook’s shop in Ram Alley, 
Where the clerks divide, and the elder is to choose ; 

And feeds so slovenly ! 

Furn. : Is this all ? 

Amb. ; My lady 

Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please master Wellborn ; 

As I live, he rises, and takes up a dish 

In which there were some remnants of a boil’d capon, 

And pledges her in white broth ! 

Furn. : Nay, ’tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 

Amb. : And when I brought him wine, 

He leaves his stool, and, after a leg or two. 

Most humbly thanks my worship. 

Ord. : Risen already ! 

Amb, : I shall be chid. 

Re-enter Lady Allworth, Wellborn, and Marrall. 

Furn. : My lady frowns. 

L. All. : You wait well ! [To Amble. 

Let me have no more of this ; I observed your jeering : 

Sirrah, I’ll have you know, whom I think worthy 
To sit at my table, be he ne’er so mean, 

When I am present, is not your companion, 

Ord. ; Nay, she’ll preserve what’s due to her. 

Furn. : This refreshing 

Follows your flux of laughter. 
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L. All. {lo Wellborn.) You are master 

Of your own will. I know so much of manners, 

As not to inquire your purposes ; in a word, 

To me you are ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own. 

Well. : Mark that. [Aside to Marrall. 

Mar. : With reverence, sir. 

An it like your worship. 

Well. ; Trouble yourself no further. 

Dear madam ; my heart’s full of zeal and service. 

However in my language I am sparing. 

Come, Master Marrall. 

Mar. : I attend your worship. 

[Exetmt Wellborn and Marrall. 

L, All. : I see in your looks you are sorry, and you know me 
An easy mistress : be merry ; I have forgot all. 

Order and Furnace, come with me ; I must give you 
Further directions. 

Ord. ; What you please. 

Furn. : We are ready . [Exeunt. 

SCENE nt. — The Country near Lady Allworth’s House. 

Enter Wellborn, and Marrall bare-headed. 

Well. : I think I am in a good way. 

Mar. : Good ! sir ; the best way. 

The certain best way. 

Well. : There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 

Mar. : You are above them ; 

And as you are already worshipful, 

I hope ere long you will increase in worship. 

And be, right worshipful. 

Well. : Prithee do not flout me : 

What I shall be, I shall be. Is’t for your ease. 

You keep your hat off? 

Mar. : Ease ! an it like your worship ! 

I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 

To prove himself such an unmannerly beast. 

Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be cover’d 
When your worship’s present. 

Well. : Is not this a true rogue. 

That, out of mere hope of a future cozenage, 

Gan turn thus suddenly ? ’tis rank already. [Aside, 

Mar. : I know your worship’s wise, and needs no counsel : 
Yet if, in my desire to do you service, 

I humbly offer my advice, (but still 
Under correction,) I hope I shall not 
Incur your high displeasure. 

Well. ; No ; speak freely. 

Mar. : Then, in my jud^ent, sir, my simple judgment, 
(Still with your worship’s favour,) I could wish you 
A better habit, for this cannot be 
But much distasteful to the noble lady. 
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(I say no more) that loves you : for, this morning, 

To me, and I am but a swine to her. 

Before the assurance of her wealth perfumed you. 

You savour’d not of amber. 

Well. : I do now then ! 

Mar. : This your batoon hath got a touch on it. 

[ffirrrr the end of his cudgel. 

Yet if you please, for change, I have twenty pounds here. 

Which, out of my true love. I’ll presently 
Lay down at your worship’s feet ; ’twill serve to buy you 
A riding suit. 

Well. : But where’s the horse ? 

Mar. : My gelding. 

Is at your service : nay, you shall ride me, 

Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
To walk afoot. Alas ! when you are lord 
Of this lady’s manor, as I know you will be. 

You may with the lease of glebe land, call’d Knave’s-acre, 

A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 

Well. : I thank thy love, but must make no use of it ; 

What’s twenty pounds ? 

Mar. ; ’Tis all that I can make, sir. 

Weli.. : Dost thou think, though I want clothes, I could not have them. 
For one word to my lady ? 

Mar. : As 1 know not that ! 

Well. : Gome, I will tell thee a secret, and so leave thee. 

I will not give her the advantage, though she be 
A gallant-minded lady, after we are married, 

(There being no woman, but is sometimes froward,) 

To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was forced 
To buy my wedding-clothes, and took me on. 

With a plain riding-suit, and an ambling nag. 

No, I’ll be furnish’d something hke myself. 

And so farewell : for thy suit touching Knave’s-acre. 

When it is mine, ’tis thine. [Exit. 

Mar. : I thank your worship. 

How was I cozen’d in the calculation 

Of this man’s fortune ! my master cozen’d too, 

Whose pupil I am in the art of undoing men ; 

For that is our profession ! Well, well, master Wellborn, 

You are of a sweet nature, and fit again to be cheated : 

Which, if the Fates please, when you are possess’d 
Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall be. 

I’ll presently think of the means. 

\Walks by musing. 

Enter Overreach, speaking to a servant within. 

Over. : Sirrah, take my horse. 

I’ll walk to get me an appetite ; ’tis but a mile. 

And exercise will keep me from being pursey. 

Ha ! Marrall 1 is he conjuring ? perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
.Some outrage on himself,* and now he feels 
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Compunction in his conxience for’t : no matter, 

So it be done. Marrall ! 

Mar. ; Sir. 

Over. : How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn? 

Mae. : Never better, sir. 

Over. ; Has he hang’d or drown’d himself ? 

Mar. ; No, air, lie lives ; 

Lives once more to be made a prey to you, 

A greater prey than ever. 

Over. : Art thou in thy wits ? 

If thou art, reveal this miracle, and briefly. 

Mar. : A lady, .sir, is fall’n in love with him. 

Over. ; With him ? what lady ? 

Mar. : The rich lady Allworth. 

Over. : Thou dolt ! how dar’st thou speak this ? 

Mar. ; I speak truth. 

And 1 do so but once a year, unless 

It be to you, sir ; we dined with her ladysliip, 

I thank his worship. 

Over. : His worship ! 

Mar. ; As I live, sir, 

I dined with him, at the great lady’s table, 

Simple as I stand here ; and saw when she kiss’d him. 

And would, at his request, have kiss’d me too ; 

But I was not so audacious as some youths are, 

That dare do anything, be it ne’er so absurd. 

And sad after performance. 

Over. ; Why, thou rascal ! 

To tell me these impossibilities. 

Dine at her table ! and kiss him ! or thee ! 

Impudent varlet, have not I myself. 

To whom great countesses’ doors have oft flew open, 

Ten times attempted, since her husband’s death, 

In vain, to see her, though I came — a suitor ? 

And yet your good solicitorship, and rogue Wellborn, 

Were brought into her presence, feasted with her ! 

But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush, 

This most incredible lie would call up one, 

On they buttermilk cheeks. 

Mar. : Shall I not trust my eyes, sir, 

Or taste ? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 

Over. : You shall feel me, if you give not over, sirrah : 

Recover your brains again, and be no more gall’d 
With a beggar’s plot, assisted by the aids 
Of serving-men and chambermaids, for beyond these 
Thou never saw’st a woman, or I’ll quit you 
From my employments. 

Mar, ; Will you credit this yet ? 

On my confidence of their marriage, I offer’d Wellborn 

I would give a crown now I durst say his worship 

[Asii/i. 

My nag, and twenty pounds. 
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Over. : Did you so, ideot ! [Strikes him down. 

Was this the way to work him to despair, 

Or rather to cross me ? 

Mar. : Will your worship kill me ? 

Over. : No, no ; but drive the lying spirit out of you. 

Mar. : He’s gone. 

Over, : I have done then ; now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady, 

Know, my lord Lovell dines with me to-morrow. 

Be careful nought be wanting to receive him ; 

And bid my daughter’s women trim her up, 

Though they paint her, so she catch the lord. I’ll thank them ; 
There’s a piece for my late blows. 

Mar. : I must yet suffer : 

But there may be a time [Aside. 

Over. : Do you grumble ? 

Mar. : No, sir. [Exeunt. 


ACT IIX 

SCENE 1 . — The Country near Overreach’s House. 

Enter Loiud Loveel, Aeeworth, and Servants. 

Lov. ; Walk the horses down the hill : something in private 
1 must impart to Allworth. [Exeunt Servants. 

All. : O, my lord, 

What sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching, 

Although I could put o£f the use of sleep, 

And ever wait on your commands to serve them ; 

What dangers, though in ne’er so horrid shapes, 

Nay death itself, though I should run to meet it. 

Can I, and with a thankful willingness suffer ; 

But still the retribution will fall short 
Of your bounties shower’d upon me ? 

Lov. : Loving youth ; 

Till what I purpose be put into act. 

Do not o’erprize it ; since you have trusted me 
With your soul’s nearest, nay, her dearest secret. 

Rest confident ’tis in a cabinet lock’d 
Treachery shall never open. I have found you 
(For so much to your face I must profess, 

Howe’er you guard your modesty with a blush for’t) 
More zealous in your love and service to me. 

Than I have been in my rewards. 

All. ; Still great ones, 

Above my merit. 

Lov. : Such your gratitude calls them : 

Nor am I of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men are taxed with, who imagine 
They part from the respect due to their honours. 

If they use not all such as foUow them, 

Without distinction of their births, like slaves. 

I am not so condition’d : I can make 
A fitting difference between my footboy. 

And a gentleman by want compell’d to serve me. 
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All. ; ’Tis thankfully acknowledged ; you have been 
More like a father to me than a master : 

Pray you, pardon the comparison. 

Lov. : I allow it ; 

And to give you assurance I am pleased in’t, 

My carriage and demeanour to your mistress. 

Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me, 

1 can command my passions. 

All. ; ’Tis a conquest 

Few lords can boast of when they are tempted — Oh ! 
Lov. : Why do you sigh ? can you be doubtful of me ? 

By that fair name I in the wars have purchased, 

And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 

I will not be more true to mine own honour. 

Than to my Allworth ! 

All. ; As you are the brave lord Lovell, 

Your bare word only given is an assurance 
Of more validity and weight to me, 

Than all the oaths, bound up with imprecations. 

Which, when they would deceive, most courtier.s practise 
Yet being a man, (for, sure, to style you more 
Would relish of gross flattery,) I am forced, 

Against my confidence of your worth and virtues, 

To doubt, nay more, to fear. 

Lov. ; So young, and jealous ! 

All. : Were you to encounter with a single foe, 

The victory were certain ; but to stand 
The charge of two such potent enemies. 

At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty, 

And those too seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 

Lov. : Speak your doubts and fears, 

Since you will nourish them, in plainer language, 

That I may understand them. 

All. : What’s your wiU, 

Though I lend arms against myself, (provided 
They may advantage you,) must be obey’d. 

My much-loved lord, were Margaret only fair. 

The cannon of her more than earthly form. 

Though mounted high, commanding all beneath it. 

And ramm’d with bullets of her sparkling eyes. 

Of all the bulwarks that defend your senses 
Could batter none, but that which guards your sight. 
But when the well-tuned accents of her tongue 
Make music to you, and with numerous sounds 
Assault your hearing, (such as Ulysses, if [he] 

Now lived again, howe’er he stood the Syrens, 

Could not resist,) the combat must grow doubtful 
Between your reason and rebellious passions. 

Add this too ; when you feel her touch, and breath 
Like a soft western wind, when it glides o’er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices ; 

And in the van, the nectar of her lips. 

Which you must taste, bring the battalia on, 
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Well arm’d, and strongly lined with her discourse. 

And knowing manners, to give entertainment ; — 

Hippolytus himself would leave Diana, 

To follow such a Venus. 

Lov. : Love hath made you 
Poetical, Allworth. 

All. : Grant all these beat off. 

Which if it be in man to do, you’ll do it. 

Mammon, in Sir Giles Overreach, steps in 
With heaps of ill-got gold, and so much land. 

To make her more remarkable, as would tire 
A falcon’s wings in one day to fly over. 

O my good lord ! these powerful aids, which would 
Make a mis-shapen negro beautiful, 

(Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre, 

Th^t in herself is all perfection,) must 
Prevail for her ; I here release your trust ; 

’Tis happiness, enough, for me to serve you. 

And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon her. 

Lov. ; Why, shall I swear? 

All. ; O, by no means, my lord ; 

And wrong not so your judgment to the world, 

As from your fond indulgence to a boy, 

Your page, your servant, to refuse a blessing 
Divers great men arc rivals for. 

Lov. ; Suspend 

Your judgment till the trial. How far is it 
To Overreach’s house ? 

All. ; At the most, some half hour’s riding ; 

You’ll soon be there. 

Lov. : And you the sooner freed 
From your jealous fears. 

All. : O that I durst but hope it. [Sxeunt. 

SCENE II . — A Room in Overreach’s House. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 

Over. : Spare for no cost ; let my dressers crack with the weight 
Of curious viands. 

Greedy. ; Store indeed’s no sore, sir. 

Over. : That proverb fits your stomach, master Greedy. 

And let no plate be seen but what’s pure gold, 

Or such whose worlunanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of ; let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the water, 

With precious powders mix’d, so please my lord. 

That he may with envy wbh to bathe so ever. 

Mar. : ’Twill be very chargeable. 

Over. : Avaunt, you drudge ! 

How all my labour’d ends are at the stake, 

Is’t a time to think of thrift ? Gall in my daughter. 

[Exit Marrall. 

And, master justice, since you love choice dishes. 

And plenty of them 
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Greedy : As I do, indeed, sir, 

Almost as much as to give thanks for them. 

Over. : I do confer that providence, with my power 
Of absolute command to have abundance. 

To your best care. 

Greedy : I’ll punctually discharge it, 

And give the best directions. Now am I, 

In mine own conceit, a monarch ; at the least. 

Arch-president of the boil’d, the roast, the baked. 

For which I will eat often ; and give thanks 

When my belly’s braced up like a drum, and that’s pure justice. 

[Exil. 

Over. ; It must be so : should the foolish girl prove modest. 

She may spoil all ; she had it not from me. 

But from her mother ; I was ever forward, 

As she must be, and therefore I’ll prepare her. 

Enter Margaret. 

Alone — and let your women wait without. 

Marg. : Your pleasure, sir ? 

Over. : Ha ! this is a neat dressing 1 
These orient pearls and diamonds well placed too ! 

The gown affects me not, it should have been, 

Embroider’d o’er and o’er with flowers of gold ; 

But these rich jewels, and quaint fashion help it. 

And how below ? since oft the wanton eye. 

The face observed, descends unto the foot. 

Which being well proportion’d, as yours is, 

Invites as much as perfect white and red, 

Though without art. How like you your new woman, 

The lady Downfallen ? 

Marg. : Well, for a companion ; 

Not as a servant. 

Over. : Is she humble, Meg, 

And careful too, her ladyship forgotten ? 

Marg. : I pity her fortune. 

Over. : Pity her ! trample on her. 

I took her up in an old tamin gown, 

(Even starv’d for want of twopenny chops,) to serve thee. 
And if I understand she but repines 
To do thee any duty, though ne’er so setvile. 

I’ll pack her to her knight, where I have lodged him. 

Into the counter, and there let them howl together. 

Marg. ; You know your own ways ; but for me, I blush 
When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferior to myself. 

In birth. 

Over. : In birth I why, art thou not my daughter. 

The blest child of my industry and wealth ? 

Why, foolish girl, was’t not to make thee great. 

That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down cinrses on me, which I mind not ! 

Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 
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Or, by my hopes, to see thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir, 

And throw thee from my care ; do not provoke me. 

Marg. : I will not, sir ; mould me which way you please. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Over. : How ! interrupted ! 

Greedy ; ’Tis matter of importance. 

The cook, sir, is self-will’d and will not learn 
From my experience ; there’s a fawn brought in, sir. 

And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it ; 

And, sir, we wise men know, without the dumpling 
’Tis not worth three-pence. 

Over. : Would it were whole in thy belly. 

To stuff it out ! cook it any way ; prithee, leave me. 

Greedy ; Without order for the dumpling ? 

Over. : Let it be dumpled 

Which way thou wilt ; or tell him, I will scald him 
In his own caldron. 

Greedy. : I had lost iny stomach 
Had 1 lost my mistress dumpling ; I’ll give thanks for’t. 

[Exit. 

Over, : But to our business, Meg ; you have heard who dines here ? 
Maro. ; I have, sir, 

Over. ; ’Tis an honourable man ; 

A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself, 

A bold and understanding one : and to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one volume. 

Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom’s glory. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Greedy : I’ll resign my office. 

If I be not better obey’d. 

Over. : ’Slight, art thou frantic ? 

Greedy : Frantic ! ’twould make me frantic, and stark mad, 

Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too, 

Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 

There are a dozen of woodcocks — ~ 

Over. : Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 

Greedy : I am contented. 

So they may be dress’d to my mind ; he has found out 
A new device for sauce, and will not dish them 
With toasts and butter ; my father was a tailor. 

And my name, though a justice, Greedy Woodcock ; 

And, ere I’ll see my lineage so abused. 

I’ll give up my commission. 

Over, {aloud) : Cook ! — Rogue, obey him 1 

I have given the word, pray you now remove yourself 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. 

Greedy : I will, and meditate what to eat at dinner. [Exit. 
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Greedy : As I do, indeed, sir. 

Almost as much as to give thanks for them. 

Over. ; I do confer that providence, with my power 
Of absolute command to have abundance, 

To your best care. 

Greedy : I’ll punctually discharge it, 

And give the best directions. Now am I, 

In mine own conceit, a monarch ; at the least, 

Arch-president of the boil’d, the roast, the baked, 

For which I will eat often ; and give thanks 

When my belly’s braced up like a drum, and that’s pure justice. 

[Exit. 

Over. ; It must be so ; should the foolish girl prove modest, 

She may spoil all ; she had it not from me. 

But from her mother ; I was ever forward, 

As she must be, and therefore I’ll prepare her. 

Enter Margaret. 

Alone — -and let your women wait without. 

Marg. ; Your pleasure, sir? 

Over. : Ha ! this is a neat dressing ! 

These orient pearls and diamonds well placed too ! 

The gown affects me not, it should have been, 

Embroider’d o’er and o’er with flowers of gold ; 

But these rich jewels, and quaint fashion help it. 

And how below ? since oft the wanton eye, 

The face observed, descends unto the foot, 

Which being well proportion’d, as yours is, 

Invite.s as much as perfect white and red. 

Though without art. How like you your new woman, 

The lady Downfalien ? 

Maro. : Well, for a companion ; 

Not as a servant. 

Over. : Is she humble, Meg, 

And careful too, her ladyship forgotten ? 

Marg. ; I pity her fortune. 

Over. : Pity her ! trample on her. 

1 took her up in an old tamin gown, 

(Even starv’d for want of twopenny chops,) to serve thee, 
And if I understand she but repines 
To do thee any duty, though ne’er so servile, 

I’ll pack her to her knight, where I have lodged him, 

Into the counter, and there let them howl together. 

Marg. : You know your own ways ; hut for me, I blush 
When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferior to myself. 

In birth. 

Over. : In birth ! why, art thou not my daughter, 

The blest child of my industry and wealth? 

Why, foolish girl, was’t not to make thee great, 

That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, which I mind not ! 

Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 
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Or, by my hopes, to see thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir. 

And throw thee from my care : do not provoke me. 

Marg. t I will not, sir ; mould me which way you please. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Over. : How ! interrupted ! 

Greedy : ’Tis matter of importance. 

The cook, sir, is self-will’d and will not learn 
Prom my experience ; there’s a fawn brought in, sir. 

And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it ; 

And, sir, we wise men know, without the dumpling 
’Tis not worth three-pence. 

Over. : Would it were whole in thy belly. 

To stuff it out ! cook it any way ; prithee, leave me. 

Greedy : Without order for tlie dumpling ? 

Over. : Let it be dumpied 

Which way thou wilt ; or tell him, I will scald him 
In his own caldron. 

Greedy. : I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling ; I’ll give thanks , 

Over. : But to our business, Meg ; you have heard who dines here ? 
Marg. : I have, sir. 

Over. : ’Tis an honourable man ; 

A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself, 

A bold and understanding one : and to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one volume, 

Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom’s glory. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Greedy : I’ll resign my olRce, 

If I be not better obey’d. 

Over. : ’Slight, art thou frantic ? 

Greedy : Frantic ! 'twould make me frantic, and stark mad. 

Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too, 

V'^ich this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 

There are a dozen of woodcocks 

Over. : Make thyself 

Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 

Greedy : I am contented. 

So they may he dress’d to my mind ; he has found out 
A new device for sauce, and will not dish them 
With toasts and butter ; my father was a tailor. 

And my name, though a justice. Greedy Woodcock ; 

And, ere I’ll see my Uneage so abused, 

I’ll give up my commission. 

Over, (atouel) : Cook !— Rogue, obey him ! 

I have given the word, pray you now remove yourself 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. 

Greedy : I will, and meditate what to eat at dinner. [Exit. 
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Over. : And as I saidj Meg, when this gull disturb’d us, 

This honourable loid, this colonel, 

1 would have thy husband. 

Marg. ; There’s too much disparity 

Between his quality and mine, to hope it. 

Over. : I more than hope, and doubt not to effect it. 

Be thou no enemy to thyself ; my wealth 
Shall weigh his titles down, and make you equals. 

Now for the means to assure him thine, observe me ; 
Remember he’s a courtier, and a soldier. 

And not to be trifled with ; and, therefore, when 
He comes to woo you, see you do not coy it : 

This mincing modesty has spoil’d many a match 
By a first refusal, in vain after hoped for. 

Marg. : You’ll have me, sir, preserve the distance that 
Confines a virgin ? 

Over. : Virgin me no virgins ? 

1 must have you lose that name, or you lose me. 

I will have you private — start not — I say, private ; 

If thou art my true daughter, not a bastard, 

Thou wilt venture alone with one man, though he came 
Like Jupiter to Semele, and come off, too ; 

And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 

Marg. : I have heard this is the strumpet’s fashion, sir, 

Which I must never learn. 

Over. ; Learn any thing. 

And from any creature that may make thee great ; 

From the devil himself. 

Marg. : This is but devilish doctrine ! [Aside, 

Over. : Or, if his blood grow hot, suppose he offer 
Beyond this, do not you stay till it cool, 

But meet his ardour ; if a couch be near. 

Sit down on’t, and invite him. 

Marg. : In your house. 

Your own house, sir ! for heaven’s sake, what are you then ? 
Or what shall I be, sir ? 

Over. : Stand not on form ; 

Words are no substances. 

Marg. : Though you could dispense 

With your own honour, cast aside religion. 

The hopes of heaven, or fear of hell ; excuse me, 

In worldly policy, this is not the way 

To make me his wife ; his whore, I grant it may do. 

My maiden honour so soon yielded up. 

Nay, prostituted, cannot but assure him 
I, that am light on him, will not hold weight 
Wliene’er tempted by others ; so, in judgment, 

When to hb lust I have given up my honour. 

He must and will forsake me. 

Over. : How ! forsake thee ! 

Do I wear a sword for fashion ? or is this arm 
Shrunk up, or wither’d ? does there live a man 
Of that large list I have encounter’d with 
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Can truly say I e’er gave inch of ground 

Not purchased with his blood that did oppose me ? 

Forsake thee when the thing is done ! he dares not. 

Give me but proof he has enjoyed thy person. 

Though all his captains, echoes to his will, 

Stood arm’d by his side to justify the wrong, 

And he himself in the head of his bold troop. 

Spite of his lordship, and liis colonelship. 

Or the judge’s favour, I will make him render 
A bloody and a strict accompt, and force him, 

By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour ! 

I have said it. 

Re-enter Marrall. 

Mar. ; Sir, the man of honour’s come. 

Newly alighted. 

Over. : In, without reply ; 

And do as I command, or thou art lost. 

[Evit Margaret. 

Is the loud music I gave order for 
Ready to receive him ? 

Mar. : ’Tis, sir. 

Over, : Let them sound 

A princely welcome, {Exit Marracl.) Roughness awhile 
leave me ; 

For fawning now, a stranger to my nature. 

Must make way for me. 

Loud music. Enter Lord Lovell, Greedy, Alllworth, and 
Marrall. 

Lov. ; Sir, you meet your trouble. 

Over. ; What you arc pleased to style so, is an honour 
Above my worth and fortunes. 

All. ; Strange, so humble. [Aside, 

Over. : A justice of peace, my lord. 

[Presents Greedy to him, 

Lov. : Your hand, good sir. 

Greedy : This is a lord, and some think this a favour ; 

But I had rather have my hand in my dumpling. [Aside. 
Over. : Room for my lord. 

Lov. ; I miss, sir, your fair daughter 
To crown my welcome. 

Over. : May it please my lord 
To taste a glass of Greek wine first, and suddenly 
She shall attend my lord. 

Lov. : You’ll be obey’d, sir. 

[Exeunt all but Overreach. 

Over. : ’Tis to my wish : as soon as come, ask for her ! 

Why, Meg ! Meg Overreach. — 

Re-enter Margaret. 

How 1 tears in your eyes ! 

Hah ! dry them quickly, or I’ll dig them out. 

Is this a time to whimper ? meet that greatness 
That flies into thy bosom, think what 'tis 
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For me to say. My honourable daughter ; 

And thouj when I stand bare, to say, Put on ; 

Or, Father, you forget yourself. No more, 

But be instructed, or expect ^he comes. 

Re-enter Lord Loyell, Gkeedy, Allworth, and Marrall. 
Lord Lovell saluUs Margaret. 

A black-brow’d girl, my lord. 

Lov. : As I live, a fare one. 

All. : He’s ta’en already : I am lost. [Aside. 

Over. : That kiss 

Came twanging off, I like it ; quit the room. 

[Exeunt all but Over., Lov., and Maro. 
A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 

I hope, will teach her boldness. 

Lov. ; I am happy 

In such a scholar : but- 

Over. ; I am past learning. 

And therefore leave you to yourselves : — remember. 

[Aside to Margaret, and exit. 
Lov. ; You see, fair lady, your father is .solicitous, 

To have you change the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 

Maro. : His haste, my lord. 

Holds no power o’er my will. 

Lov. : But o’er your duty. 

Maro. : Which forced too much, may break. 

Lov. : Bend rather, sweetest ; 

Think of your years. 

Maro. ; Too few to match with yours ; 

And choicest fruits too soon plucked, rot and wither. 

Lov. : Do you think I am old ? 

Marg. : I am sure I am too young. 

Lov. : I can advance you. 

Marg. : To a hill of sorrow ; 

Where every hour I may expect to fall, 

But never hope firm footing. You are noble, 

I of a low descent, however rich ; 

And tissues match’d with scarlet suit but ill. 

O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 
I dare not trust these walls. 

Lov. : Pray you, trust my ear then. 

Re-enter Overreach behind, listening. 

Over. : Close at it ! whispering ! this is excellent ! 

And, by their postures, a consent on both parts. 

Re-enter Greedy behind. 

Greedy : Sir Giles, Sir Giles ! 

Over. : The great fiend stop that clapper ! 

Greedy : It roust ring out, sir, when my belly rings noon. 

The baked-meats are run out, the roast turn’d powder. 
Over. : I shall powder you. 

Greedy r Beat me. to dust, I care not ; 

In such a cause as this. I’ll die a martyr. 
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Over. : Marry, and shall, you barathrum of the shambles ! 

[Strikes him. 

Greedy : How ! strike a justice of peace ! ’tis petty treason, 
Edivardi quinta ; but that you are my friend, 

I would commit you without bail or main-prize. 

Over. : Leave your bawling, sir, or I shall commit you 
Where you shall not dine to-day : disturb my lord, 

When he is in discourse ! 

Greedy : Is’t a time to talk 
When we should be munching ? 

Lov. : Hah ! I heard some noise. 

Over. : Mum, villain ; vanish 1 shall we break a bargain 
Almost made up ? [ Thrusts Greedy of. 

Lov. ; Lady, I understand you, 

And rest most happy in your choice, believe it ; 

I’ll be a careful pilot to direct 

Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety. 

Marg. : So shall your honour save two lives, and bind us 
Your slaves for ever. 

Lov. : I am in the act rewarded. 

Since it is good ; howe’er, you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me to delude 
Your subtle father. 

Maro. : I am prone to that. 

Lov. ; Now break we off our conference. — 

Sir Giles 1 

Where is Sir Giles? [Overreach comes forwatd. 

Re-enter Allworth, Marrall, and Greedy. 

Over. : My noble lord ; and how 
Does your lordship find her ? 

Lov. : Apt, Sir Giles, and coming ; 

And I like her the better. 

Over. : So do I too. 

Lov. ; Yet should we take forts at the first assault, 

’Twere poor in the defendant ; I must confirm her 
With a love-letter or two, which I must have 
Deliver’d by my page, and you give way to’t. 

Over. ; With all my soul : — a towardiy gentleman 1 
Your hand, good master Allworth ; Icnow my house 
Is ever open to you. 

All. : ’Twas shut till now. [Aside. 

Over. : Well done, well done, my honourable daughter 1 
Thou’rt so already ; know this gentle youth, 

And cherish him, my honourable daughter. 

Marg. : I shall, with my best care. 

[JVbire within as of a coach. 

Over. ; A coach ! 

Greedy ; More stops 
Before we go to dinner ! O my guts ! 

Enter Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

L. All. : If I find welcome, 

You share in it ; if not, I’ll back again, 
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Now I know your ends ; for I come arm’d for all 
Can be objected. 

Lov. : How ! the lady Allworth ! 

Over. : And thus attended ! 

[Lovell salutes Lady Allworth, Lady Allworth salutes 

Margaret. 

Mae. : No, I am a dolt ! 

The spirit of lies hath enter’d me t 
Over. : Peace, Patch ; 

’Tis more than wonder ! an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly ! 

Lov. ; Noble lady, 

This is a favour, to prevent my visit. 

The service of my life can never equal. 

L. All. : My lord, I laid wait for you, and much hoped 
You would have made my poor house your first inn : 

And therefore doubting that you might forget me. 

Or loo long dwell here, having such ample cause. 

In this unequaU’d beauty, for your stay ; 

And fearing to trust any but myself 
With the relation of my service to you, 

1 borrow’d so much from my long restraint. 

And took the air in person to invite you. 

Lov. : Your bounties are so great, they rob me, madam, 

^ Of words to give you thanks. 

L. All. : Good sir Giles Overreach. [Salutes him, 

— How dost thou, Marrall ? liked you my meat so ill. 
You’ll dine no more with me ? 

Greedy : I will, when you please. 

An it like your ladyship. 

L. All. : When you please, master Greedy ; 

If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 

And now, my lord, pray take into your knowledge 
This gentleman ; howe’er his outside’s coarse, 

[Presents Wellborn. 
His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man’s ; wonder not I speak at large : 

And howsoe’er his humour carries him , 

To be thus accoutred, or what taint so-ever. 

For his wild life, hath stuck upon his fame 
He may, ere long, with boldness, rank himself 
With some that have contemn’d him. Sir Giles Overreach, 
If I am welcome, bid him so. 

Over. ; My nephew 1 

He has been too long a stranger : faith you have. 

Pray let it be mended. 

[Lovell confers aside with Wellborn- 
Mar. : Why, sir, what do you mean ? 

This is rogue Wellborn, monster, prodigy, 

Thai should hang or drown himself ; no man of worship. 

Much less your nephew. 

Over. : Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 
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Mar. : I’ll not lose my jeer. 

Though I be beaten dead for’t. 

Well. : Let my silence plead 

In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 

Lov. ; I would hear, and help them. 

Over. : Your dinner waits you. 

Lov. : Pray you lead, we follow. 

L. All, ; Nay, you are my guest ; come, dear master Wellborn. 

[Exeunt all but Greedy. 

Greedy ; Dear master Wellborn ! So she said : heaven ! heaven 1 
If my belly would give me leave, I could ruminate 
All day on this : I have granted twenty warrants 
To have him committed, from all prisons in the shire, 

To Nottingham gaol ; and now. Dear master Wellborn J 
And, Mj good nephew ! — but I play the fool 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 

Re-enter Marrall. 

Are they set, Marrall ? 

Mar. : Long since ; pray you a word, sir. 

'Greedy : No wording now. 

Mar. ; In troth, I must ; my master, 

Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold with you, 

And does entreat you, more guests being come in 
Than he expected, especially his nephew. 

The table being full too, you would excuse him, 

And sup with him on the cold meat. 

Greedy : How ! no dinner, 

After all my care ? 

Mar. ; ’Tis but a penance for 

A meal ; besides, you broke your fast. 

GREEny : That was 

But a bit to stay my stomach : a man in commission, 

Give place to a tatterdemalion ! 

Mar. : No bug words, sir ; 

Should his worship hear you 

Greedy : Lose my dumpling too. 

And butter’d toasts, and woodcocks ! 

Mar. : Gome, have patience. 

If you will dispense a little with your worship, 

And sit with the waiting women, you’ll have dumpling, 
Woodcock, and butter’d toasts too. 

Greedy : This revives me ; 

I will gorge there sufficiently. 

Mar. ; This is the way, sir. [Exeunt. 

scene Ilf. — Another Room in Overreach’s tiouse. 

Enter Overreach, as from dinner. 

Over. : She’s caught ! O women ! — she neglects my lord. 

And all her compliments applied to Wellborn ! 

The garments of her widowhood laid by, 

She now appears as glorious as the spring. 
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Her eyes fix’d on him, in the wine she drinks, 

He being her pledge, she sends him burning kisses. 

And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 

She leaves my meat, to feed upon his looks : 

And if in our discourse he be but named. 

From her a deep sigh follows. But why grieve I 
At this 1 it makes for me ; if she prove his, 

All that is hers is mine, as I will work him. 

Enter Mabrall. 

Mar. : Sir, the whole board is troubled at your rising. 

Over. : No matter. I’ll excuse it : prithee, Marrall, 

Watch an occasion to invite my nephew 
To speak with me in private. 

Mar. : Who ! the rogue 
The lady scorn'd to look on ? 

Over. : You are a wag. 

Enter Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

Mar. ! See, sir, she’s come, and cannot be without him. 

L. All. ; With your favour, sir, after a plenteous dinner, 

I shall make hold to walk a turn or two. 

In your rare garden. 

Oyer. ; There’s an arbour too. 

If your ladyship please to use it. 

L. All. : Come, master Wellborn. 

[Exeunt Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 
Oyer. : Grosser and grosser ! now I believe the poet 
Feign’d not, but was historical, when he wrote 
Pasiphac was enamour’d of a bull : 

This lady’s lust’s more monstrous. — My good lord. 

Enter Lord Lovell, Margaret, and the rest. 

Excuse my manners. 

Lov. ; There needs none, sir Giles, 

I may ere long say Fatlier, when it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 

Over. : She shall seal to it, my lord, and make me happy. 

Re-enter Wellborn and Lady Allworth. 

Marg. ; My lady is return’d. 

L. All. ; Provide my coach, 

I’li instantly away j ray thanks, sir Giles, 

For my entertainment. 

Over. : ’Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 

L. All. : I must do you a further wrong, 

In taking away your honourable guest. 

Lov. : I wail on you, madam ; farewell, good sir Giles. 

L. All. ; Good mistress Margaret 1 nay, come, master Wellborn, 
I must not leave you behind ; in sooth, I must not. 

Over. : Rob me not, madam, of all joys at once ; 

Let my nephew stay behind : he shall have my coach, 

And after some small conference between us. 

Soon overtake your ladyship. 

L. All. : Stay not long, sir. 
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Lov. : This parting kiss : {kisses Margaret.) you shall every 
day hear from me. 

By my faithful page. 

All. : ’Tis a service I am proud of. 

[Exeunt Lord Lovell, Lady Allworth, Allworth, and 

Marrall. 

Over. : Daughter, to your chamber. — {Exit Margaret.) — You 
may wonder, nephew. 

After so long an enmity between, us, 

I should desire your friendship. 

Well. ; So I do, sir ; 

’Tis strange to me. 

Over. : But Tl) make it no wonder ; 

And what is more, unfold my nature to you. 

We worldly men, when we see friends, and kinsmen, 

Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom ; 

As, I must yield, with you I practised it : 

But, now I see you in a way to rise, 

I can and will assist you ; this rich lady 
(And I am glad of ’t) is enamour’d of you ; 

’Tis too apparent, nephew. 

Well. : No such thing : 

Compassion rather, sir. 

Over. ; Well, in a word, 

Because your stay is short. I’ll have you seen 
No more in this base shape ; nor shall she say, 

She married you like a beggar, or in debt, 

Well. ; He’ll run into the noose, and save my labour. [Aside. 
Over. : You have a trunk of rich clothes, not far hence, 

In pawn ; I will redeem them ; and that no clamour 
May taint your credit for your petty debts, 

You shall have a thousand pounds to cut them off. 

And go a free man to the wealthy lady. 

Well. : This done, sir, out of love, and no ends else 

Over. : As it is, nephew. 

Well. : Binds me still your servant. 

Over. : No compliments, you are staid for : ere you have supp’d 
You shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for my nephew. 
To-morrow I will visit you. 

Well. : Here’s an uncle 

In a man’s extremes ! how much they do belie you. 

That say you are hard-hearted ! 

Over. : My deeds, nephew, 

Shall speak my love ; what men report I weigh not. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IV 


SCENE I. — A Room in Lady Allworth’s House. 
Enter Lord Lovell and Allworth. 

Lov. : ’Tis well ; give me my cloak ; I now discharge you 
From further service : min d your own affairs, 

I hope they will prove successful. 
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Aix. : What is blest 

With yoiir good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 

Let aftertimes report, and to your honour, 

How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt ; yet if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 

My tongue’s defects, I could 

Lov. ; Nay, do not melt ; 

Tins ceremonial thanks to me’s superfluous. 

Over, {within) : Is my lord stirring ? 

Lev. : ’Tis he ! oh, here’s your letter : let him in. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrale. 

Over. ; A good day to my lord 1 
Lov. : You are an early riser, 

Sir Giles. 

Over. : And reason, to attend your lordship. 

Lov. : And you, too, master Greedy, up so soon ! 

Greedy : In troth, my lord, after the sun is up, 

I caimot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 

That croaks for breakfast. With your lordship’s favour, 

I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy friend sir Giles. 

Lov. ; Pray you use your pleasure. 

Greedy : How far, sir Giles, and pray you answer me 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house, to this of my lady Allworth’s ? 
Over. : Why, some four mile. 

Greedy ; How ! four mile, good sir Giles 

Upon your reputation, think better ; 

For if you do abate but one half-quarter 
Of five, you do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can he in the world ; for four miles riding 
Could not have raised so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 

Mar. : Whether you ride, 

Or go afoot, you are that way still provided, 

An it please your worship. 

Over, ; How now, sirrah ? prating 
Before my lord ! no difference 1 Go to my nephew. 

See all his debts discharged, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich suit. 

Mar. : 1 may fit you too. 

Toss’d like a dog still 1 [Aside, and exit, 

Lov. ; I have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 

Over. : ’Twill fire her, for she’s wholly yours already : — 
Sweet master Allworth, take my ring ; ’twill carry you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you ; and there plead 
For my good lord, if you shall find occasion. 

That done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a license. 

Still by this token. I’ll have it dispatch’d. 

And suddenly, my lord, that I may say. 

My honourable, nay, right honourable daughter. 
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Greedy ; Take my advice, young gentleman, get your breakfast ; 
’Tis unwholesome to ride fasting : I’ll eat with you, 

And eat to purpose. 

Over. ; Some Fury’s in that gut : 

Hungry again ! did you not devour, this morning, 

A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester oysters ? 

Greedy ; Why, that was, sir, only to scour my stomach. 

A kind of a preparative. Come, gentleman, 

I will not have you feed like the hangman of Flushing, 

Alone, while I am here. 

Lov. : Haste your return. 

All. : I will not fail, my lord. 

Greedy ; Nor I, to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

[Exeunt Greedy and Allworth. 

Over. : To my wish : we are private. 

I came not to make offer with my daughter 
A certain portion, that were poor and trivial : 

In one word, I pronounce all that is mine. 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods. 

With her, my lord, comes to you ; nor shall you have 
One motive, to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours too. 

Lov. : You arc a right kind father. 

Over. : You shall have reason 
To think me such. How do you like this seat ? 

It is well wooded, and well water’d, the acres 
Fertile and rich ; would it not serve for change. 

To entertain your friends in a summer progress ? 

What thinks my noble lord ? 

Lov. : ’Tis a wholesome air. 

And wcll-buUt pile ; and she that’s mistress of it, 

Worthy the large revenue. 

Over. : She the mistress 1 

It may be so for a time : but let my lord 
Say only that he likes it, and would have it, 

I say, ere long ’tis his. 

Lov. ; Impossible. 

Over. : You do conclude too fast, not knowing me. 

Nor the engines that I work by. ’Tis not alone 
The Lady Allworth’s lands, for those once Wellborn’s, 

(As by her dotage on him I know they will be,) 

Shall soon be mine ; but point out any man’s 
In aU the shire, and say they lie convenient, 

And useful for your lordsliip, and once more 
I say aloud, they are yours. 

Lov. : I dare not own 
What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted ; 

My fame and credit are more dear to me. 

Than so to expose them to be censured by 
The public voice. 

Over. ; You run, ray lord, no hazard. 

Your reputation shall stand as fair. 
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In all good men’s opinions, as now ; 

Nor can my actions, though condemn’d for ill, 

Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 

For, though I do contemn report myself, 

As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour, 

That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 

Nor your unquestioned integrity, 

.Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 

All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable, which my lord can make her : 

And might if I live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ultra to my proudc.st hopes. 

As for possessions, and annual rents, 

Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth, and present state requires, 

I do remove that burthen from your shoulders. 

And take it on mine own ; for, though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous waste, 

The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never find you. 
Lov. ; Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices ? 

Over. : Yes, as rocks are. 

When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved. 

When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness, 
1 am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on, a constant course ; with mine own sword. 

If call’d into the field I can make that right, 

Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 

Now, for these other piddling complaints 
Breath’d out in bitterness ; as when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand incloscr 
Of what was common, to my private use ; 

Nay, ivhen my ears are pierced with widows’ cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 

I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 
Right honourable ; and ’tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity. 

Or the least sting of conscience. 

Lov. : I admire 

The toughness of your nature. 

Over. ; ’Tis for you. 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble ; 

Nay more, if you will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight, 

In my arrival to my wealth these dark 

And crooked ways, than you shall e’er take pleasure 

In spending what my industry hath compa.ss’d. 
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My haste commands me hence ; in one word, therefore, 

Is it a match ? 

Lov, ; I hope, that is past doubt now. 

Over. ; Then rest secure ; not the hate of all mankind here. 
Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter. 

Shall make me study aught but your advancement 
One story higher : an earl ! if gold can do it. 

Dispute not my religion, nor my faith ; 

Though I am borne thus headlong by my will, 

You may make choice of what belief you please, 

To me they are equal ; so, my lord, good morrow. [Exit. 
Lov. : He’s gone — I wonder how the earth can bear 
Such a portent ! I, that have lived a soldier, 

And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted. 

To hear this blasphemous beast am bath’d all over 
In a cold sweat ; yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirm’d in atheistical assertions) 

Is no more shaken than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads his double head 
With sudden drifts of snow. 

Enter Lady Allworth, Waitino Woman, and Amble. 

L. All. : Save you, my lord ! 

Disturb I not your privacy ? 

Lov. : No, good madam ; 

For your own sake I am glad you came no sooner : 

Since this bold bad man, sir Giles Overreach, 

Made such a plain discovery of himself, 

And read this morning such a devilish matins. 

That I should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it. 

L. All. ; I ne’er press'd, my lord. 

On others’ privacies ; yet, against my will. 

Walking, for health sake. In the gallery 
Adjoining to your lodgings, I was made 
(So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 

Lov. : Please you to command 

Your servants hence, and I shall gladly hear 
Your wiser counsel. 

L. All. ; ’Tis, my lord, a woman’s. 

But true and hearty ; — wait in the next room, 

But be within call ; yet not so near to force me 
To whisper my intents. 

Amd. : We are taught better 
By you, good madam. 

Woman : And well know our distance. 

L. All. : Do so, and talk not ; ’twill become your breeding. 

[Exeunt Amble and Woman. 
Now, my good lord : if I may use my freedom, 

As to an honour’d friend 

Lov. : You lessen else 
Your favour to me. 
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L. All. ; I dare then say thus : 

As you are noble (howe’er common men 
Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 
Of their industrious aims) ’twill not agree 
With those of eminent blood, who are engaged 
More to prefer their honours, than to increase 
The state left to thern by their ancestors, 

To study large additions to their fortunes, 

And quite neglect their births — though I must grant. 
Riches, well got, to be a meful servant, 

But a bad master. 

Lov. ; Madam, ’tis confess’d ; 

But what infer you from it ? 

L. All. : This, my lord ; 

That as all wrongs, though thrust into one scale ; 

Slide of them.selvcs off, when right fills the other. 

And cannot bide the trial ; so all wealth, 

I mean if ill-acquircd, cemented to honour 
By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely purchased, 

Is but as rubbish pour’d into a river, 
howe’er intended to make good the bank,) 

Rendering the water, that was pure before, 

Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 
The heir of sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 

A maid well qualified, and the richest match 
Our north part can make boast of ; yet she cannot, 

With all that she brings with her, fill their mouths, 

That never will forget who was her father ; 

Or that my husband Allworth’s lands, and Wellborn’s, 

(How wrung from both needs now no repetition), 

Were real motives that more work’d your lordship 
To join your families, than her form and virtues : 

You may conceive the rest. 

Lov. : I do, sweet madam. 

And long since have considered it. 1 know. 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife ; 

And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune ; 

Por beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither. 

And wealth, where there’s such difference in years. 

And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy : — 

But I come nearer. 

L. All. : Pray you do, my lord. 

Lov. : Were Overreach’s states thrice centupled, his daughter 
Millions of degrees much fairer than she is. 

Howe’er I might urge precedents to excuse me, 

I would not so adulterate my blood 
By marrying Margaret, and so leave my issue 
Made up of several pieces, one part scarlet. 

And the other London blue. In my own tomb 
I will inter my name first. 
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L. All. : I am glad to heai this. [Aside. 

Why then, my lord, pretend your marriage to her ? 

Dissimulation but ties false Imots 

On that straight line, by which you, hitherto. 

Have measured all your actions. 

Lov. : I make answer. 

And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have you. 

That, since your husband's death, have lived a strict 
And chaste nun’s life, on the sudden given yourself 
To visits and entertainments ? think you, madam, 

’Tis not grown public conference ? or the favours 
Which you too prodigally have thrown on Wellborn, 
Being too reserved before, incur not censure ? 

L. All. ; I am innocent here ; and, on my life, I swear 
My ends are good. 

Lov. : On my soul, so are mine 

To Margaret ; but leave both to the event : 

And since this friendly privacy does serve 
But as an offer’d means unto ourselves. 

To search each other further, you having shewn 
Your care of me, I my respect to you ; 

Deny me not, but still in chaste words, madam. 

An afternoon’s discourse. 

L. All. : So I shall hear you. [Exeunt, 

SQENB II. — S^ore Tapwell’s Hoare. 

Enter Tapwell and Proth. 

Tap. : Undone, undone ! this was your counsel. Froth. 
Froth : Mine 1 I defy thee : did not master Marrall 
(He has marr’d all, I am sure) strictly command us, 

On pain of sir Giles Overreach’s displeasure. 

To turn the gentleman out of doors ? 

Tap. ; ’Tis true ; 

But now he’s his uncle’s darling, and has got 
Master justice Greedy, since he fill’d his belly, 

At his commandment, to do anything ; 

Woe, woe to us I 
Froth : He may prove merciful. 

Tap. : Troth, we do not deserve it at his hands. 

Though he knew all the passages of our house. 

As the receiving of stolen goods, and bawdry. 

When he was rogue Wellborn no man would believe him. 
And then his information could not hurt us ; 

But now he is right worshipful again. 

Who dares but doubt his testimony ? me thinks, 

I see thee. Froth, already in a cart. 

For a close bawd, thine eyes even pelted out 
With dirt and rotten eggs j and my hand hissing, 

If I scape the halter, with the letter K. 

Printed upon it. 

Froth : Would that were the worst ! 

That were but nine days wonder : as for credit, 

We have none to lose, but we shall lose the money 
He owes us, and his custom ; there’s the hell on’ t. 
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Tap. : He has summon’d all his creditors by the drum, 

And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 
On the pay day : and has found out such a new way 
To PAY HIS OLD DEBTS, as ’tls Very likely 
He shall be chronicled for it ! 

Teotu : He deserves it 

More than ten pageants. But are you sure his worship 
Comes this way, to my lady’s ? 

[A cry within : Brave master Wellborn ! 
Tap. : Yes : — I hear him. 

Froth : Be ready with your petition, and present it 
To his good grace. 

Enter Wellborn in a rich habit,followed by Marrall, Greedy, 
Order, Furnace, and Creditors ; Tapwell kneeling, 
delivers his petition. 

Well. : How’s this ! petition’d too ? 

But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes 
Gan work upon these rascals ! I shall be, 

I think, prince Wellborn. 

Mar. ; When your worship’s married. 

You may be : — I Itnow what I hope to see you. 

Well. : Then look thou for advancement. 

Mar. : To be known 

Your worship’s bailiff, is the mark 1 shoot at. 

Well. : And thou shall hit it. 

Mar. : Pray you, sir, dispatch 

These needy followers, and for my admittance, 

Provided you’ll defend me from sir Giles, 

Whose service I am weary of. I’ll say something 
You shall give thanks for. 

Well. : Fear me not sir Giles. 

Greedy ; Who, Tapwell ? I remember thy wife brought me. 
Last new-year’s tide, a couple of fat turkie.s. 

Tap. : And shall do every Christmas, let your worship 
But stand my friend now. 

Greedy : How ! with master Wellborn ? 

I can do anything with him on such terms. — 

See you this honest couple, they arc good souls 
As ever drew out fosset ; have they not 
A pair of honest faces ? 

Well. : I o’erheard you. 

And the bribe he promised. You are cozen’d in them : 
For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots. 

This, for^a most unthankful knave, and this, 

For a base bawd and whore, have worst deserv’d me, 

And therefore speak not for them : by your place 
You are rather to do me justice ; lend me your ear : 

— Forget his turkies, and call in his license 
And, at the next fair, I’ll give you a yoke of oxen 
Worth all his poultry. 

Greedy : I am changed on the sudden 

In my opinion ! come near ; nearer, rascal. 
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Andj now I view him better, did you e’er see 

One look so like an archknave ? his very countenance. 

Should an understanding judge but look upon him, 

Would hang him, though he were innocent. 

Tap., Froth : Worshipful sir. 

Greedy ; No, though the great Turk came, instead of turkies, 

To beg my favour, I am inexorable. 

Thou hast an ill name : besides thy musty ale. 

That hath destroyed many of the king’s liege people. 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 

A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon. 

Or any esculent, as the learn’d call it. 

For their emolument, but sheer drink only. 

For which gross fault I here do damn thy license, 

Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 

For, instantly, I will, in mine own person. 

Command the constable to pull down thy sign, 

And do it before I eat. 

Froth ; No mercy ? 

Greedy : Vanish ! 

If I shew any, may my promised oxen gore me ! 

Tap. : Unthankful Icnaves are ever so rewarded. 

[Exeunt Greedy, Tapwell, and Froth. 
Well. ; Speak ; what are you ? 

1 Cred. : A decay’d vintner, sir, 

That might have thrived, but that your worship broke me 
With trusting you with muskadine and eggs, 

And five pound suppers, witlr your after drinkings, 

When you lodged upon the Bankside. 

Well. : I remember, 

r Cred. : I have not been hasty, not e’er laid to arrest you ; 

And therefore, air 

Well. ; Thou art an honest fellow, 

I’ll set thee up again ; see his bill paid, — 

What are you ? 

2 Cred. : A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 

I gave you credit for a suit of clothes, 

Which was all my stock, but you failing in payment, 

I was removed from the shopboard, and confined 
Under a stall. 

Well. ; See him paid ; and botch no more. 

2 Cred. ; I ask no interest, sir. 

Well. : Such tailors need not ; 

If tlieir bills are paid in one and twenty year, 

They are seldom losers, — O, I know thy face, 

[To 3 Cred. 

Thou wert my surgeon ; you must tell no tales ; 

Those days are done. I will pay you in private. 

Ord. : A royal gentleman ! 

Furn. : Royal as an emperor ! 

He’ll prove a brave master ; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 

Well. : See all men else discharg’d ; 

And since old debts are clear’d by a new way , 
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A little bounty will not misbecome me ; 

There’s something, honest cook, for thy good breakfasts ; 
And this, for your respect ; (to Order.) take’t, ’tis good gold. 
And I able to spare it. 

Ord. : You are too munificent. 

PuRN. ; He was ever so. 

Well. : Pray you, on before. 

3 Gred. : Heaven bless you 1 

Mar. : At four o’clock ; the rest Icnow where to meet me. 

[Exeunt Order, Furnace, and Creditors. 
Well. : Now, master Marrall, what’s the weighty secret 
You promised to impart ? 

Mar. : Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate each circumstance, 

This only, in a word ; I know sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 

For his thousand pounds, which you must not consent to. 
As he grows in heat, as I am sure he will, 

Be you but rough, and say he’s in your debt 
Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land ; 

I had a hand in’t (I speak it to my shame) 

Wlien you were defeated of it. 

Well. ; That’s forgiven. 

Mar. : I shall deserve it : then urge him to produce 
The deed in which you pass’d it over to him. 

Which I know he’ll have about him, to deliver 
To the lord Lovell, with many other vnitings, 

And present monies : I’ll instruct you further. 

As I wait on your worship : if I play not my prize 
To your full content, and your uncle’s much vexation. 
Hang up Jack Marrall. 

Well. : I rely upon thee. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE III. — A Room in Overreach’s House . 

Enter Allworth and Margaret. 

All. : Whether to yield the first praise to my lord’s 
Unequall’d temperance, or your constant sweetness, 

That I yet live, ray weak hands fasten’d on 
Hope’s anchor, spite of all storms of despair, 

I yet rest doubtful. 

Marg. : Give it to lord Lovell ; 

For what in him was bounty, in me’s duty. 

I make but payment of a debt to which 
My vows, in that high office register’d. 

Are faithful witnesses. 

All. : ’Tis true, my dearest : 

Yet, when X call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wilful shipwreck of their faiths, and oaths 
To God and man, to fill the arms of greatness ; 

And you rise up no less than a glorious star. 

To the amazement of the world, — that hold out 
Against the stern authority of a father. 
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And spurn at honour, when it conics to court you ; 

I am so tender of your good, that faintly. 

With your wrong, I can wish myself that right 
You yet are pleased to do me. 

Marg. : Yet, and ever. 

To me what’s title, when content is wanting ? 

Or wealth, raked up together with much care. 

And to be kept with more, when the heart pines, 

In being dispossess’d of what it longs for. 

Beyond the Indian mines ? or the smooth brow 
Of a pleased sire, that slaves me to his will ; 

And so his ravenous humour may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great. 

Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 
To make her own election ? 

All. : But the dangers 

That follow the repulse— — 

Marg. : To me they are nothing ; 

Let Allworth love, 1 cannot be unhappy. 

Suppose the worst, that, in his rage, he kill me ; 

A tear or two, by you dropt on my herse, 

In sorrow for my fate, will call back life 
So far as but to say, that I die yours ; 

I then shall rest in peace : or .should he prove 

So cruel, as one death would not suffice 

His thirst of vengeance, but with lingering torments. 

In mind and body, I must waste to air. 

In poverty join’d with banishment ; so you share 
In my afflictions, which I dare not wish you, 

So high I prize you, I could undergo them 
With such a patience as should look down 
With scorn on his worst malice. 

All. ; Heaven avert 

Such trials of your true affection to me ! 

Nor will it unto you, that are all mercy. 

Shew so much rigour : but since we must run 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between them. 

Marg. : Your lord’s ours ; and sure ; 

And though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 

Enter Overreach behind. 

The end may yet prove happy. Now, my Allworth. 

[fesRg her father. 

All. : To your letter, and put on a seeming anger. 

Marg. : I’ll pay my lord all debts due to his title ; 

And when with terms, not taking from his honour. 

He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him. 

But in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 
T’appoint a meeting, and, without my knowledge, 

A priest to tie the knot can ne’er be undone 
Till death unloose it, is a confidence 
In his lordship will deceive him. 
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All. ; I hope better, 

Good lady. 

Marg. : Hope, sir, what you please : for me 
I must take a safe and secure cour.se ; I have 
A father, and without his full consent, 

Though all lords of the land kneerd for my favour, 

I can grant nothing. 

Over. : I hire this obedience : [Comes forward. 

But whatsoe’er my lord writes, must and shall be 
Accepted and embraced. Sweet master Allworth, 

You shew yourself a true and faithful servant 
To your good lord ; he has a jewel of you. 

How ! frowning, Meg ? are these looks to receive 
A messenger from my lord ? what’s this ? give me it. 

Marg. : A piece of arrogant paper, like the inscriptions. 
Over, [reads) : Fair mistress, ftomyoiir servant learn, all joys 
That we can hope for, if deferred, prove toys; 

Therefore this instant, and in private, meet 
A husband, that will gladly at your feet 
Lay down Ms honours, tendering them io you 
With all content, the church being paid her due. 

— Is this the arrogant piece of paper ? fool ! 

Will you still be one ? in the name of madness what 
Could his good honour write more to content you ? 

Is there ought else to be wish’d, after these two, 

That are already offer’d ; marriage first, 

And lawful pleasure after : what would you more ? 

Marg, : Why, air, I would be married like your daughter ; 
Not hurried away i’ the night I know not whither, 

Without all ceremony ; no friends invited 
To honour the solemnity. 

All. : An’t please your honour. 

For so before to-morrow I must style you, 

My lord desires this privacy, in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are afar off, 

And his desires to have it done, brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming ; 

And yet he stands resolv’d, with aU due pomp, 

As running at the ring, plays, masks, and tilting, 

To have his marriage at court celebrated, 

When he has brought your honour up to Lonrtun. 

Over, ; He tells you true, ’tis the fashion, on my knowledge : 
Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness, 

Must put it off, forsooth 1 and lose a night. 

In which perhaps he might get two boys on thee. 

Tempt me no further, if you do, this goad 

[Points to his sword. 

Shall prick you to him. 
h'lARo. : I could he contented, 

Were you but by, to do a father’s part, 

And give me in the church. 

Over. : So my lord have you. 

What do I care who gives you ? since my lord 
Does purpose to be private. I’ll not cross him. 
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I Icnow not, master Allworth, how my lord 
May be provided, and therefore there’s a purse 
Of gold, ’twill serve this night’s expense ; to-morrow 
I’ll furnish him with any sums ; in the mean time. 

Use my ring to my chaplain ; he is beneficed 
At my manor of Got’em, and call’d parson Widdo 
’Tis no matter for a license. I’ll bear him out in’t. 

Marg. : With your favour, sir, what warrant is your ring ? 

He may suppose I got that twenty ways, 

Without your knowledge ; and then to be refused, 

Were such a stain upon me ! — if you pleased, sir, 

Your presence wotild do better. 

Over. : Still perverse ! 

I say again, I will not cross my lord ; 

Yet I’ll prevent you too, — Paper and ink, there ! 

Ann. : I can furnish you. 

Over. : I thank you, I can write then. [Writes. 

All. ; You may, if you please, put out the name of my lord. 
In respect he come.s diguised, and only write. 

Marry her to this gentleman. 

Over. ; Well advised. 

’Tis done ; away ; — (Margaret kneels). My blessing, girl ? 
thou hast it. 

Nay, no reply, be gone : — good master Allworth, 

This shall be the best night’s work you ever made. 

All. : I hope so, sir. 

[Exeunt Allworth and Margaret. 
Over. ; Farewell ! — Now all’s cocksure ; 

Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 
Say, Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Your honourable daughter ! has her honour 
Slept well to-night ? or, will her honour please 
To accept this monkey, dog, or paroqueto, 
j^This is stale in ladies,) or my eldest son 
To be her page, and wait upon her trencher ? 

My ends, my ends are compass’d — then for Wellborn 

And the lands ; were he once married to the widow 

I have him here — I can scarce contain myself, 

I am so full of joy, nay, joy all over. [Exit. 

ACT V 

SCENE I. — A Room in Laoy Allworth’s House. 

Enter Lord Lovell, Lady Allworth, and Amele. 

L. All. : By this you know how strong the motives were 
That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
A little, with my gravity, to advance 
In personating some few favours to him, 

The plots and projects of the down-trod Wellborn. 

Nor shall I e’er repent, although 1 suffer 
In some few men’s opinions for’t, the action ; 

For he that ventured all for my dear husband, 

Might justly claim an obligation from me, 
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To pay him such a courtesy ; which had I 
Coyly, or over-curiously denied, 

It might have argued me of little love 
To the deceased. 

Lov. : What you intended. Madam, 

For the poor gentleman, hath found good success ; 

For, as I understand, his debts are paid, 

And he once more furnish’d for fair employment : 

But all the arts that I have used to raise 

The fortunes of your joy and mine, young Allworth, 

Stand yet in supposition, though I hope well : 

For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 
Than their years can promise ; and for their desires. 

On my knowledge, they are equal. 

L. All. : As my wishes 

Are with yours, my lord ; yet give me leave to fear 
The building, though well grounded ; to deceive 
Sir Giles, that’s both a lion and a fox 
In his proceedings, were a work beyond 
The strongest undertakers ; not the trial 
Of two weak innocents. 

Lov. : Despair not, madam ; 

Hard things are compass’d oft by easy means ; 

And judgment, being a gift derived from heaven. 
Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of worldly men. 
That ne’er consider from whom they receive it. 

Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Which is the reason that the politic 

And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 

Is by simplicity oft over-reach’d. 

L. All. : May he be so ! yet, in his name to express it. 

Is a good omen. 

Lov. : May it to myself 

Prove so, good lady, in my suit to you 1 
What think you of the motion ? 

L. All. : Troth, my lord. 

My own unworthiness may answer for me ; 

For had you, when that I was in my prime, 

My virgin flower uncropp’d, presented me 
With this great favour ; looking on my lowness 
Not in a glass of self-love, but of truth, 

I could not but have thought it, as a blessing 
Far, far beyond my merit. 

Lov. : You are too modest. 

And undervalue that which is above 
My title, or whatever I call mine. 

I grant, were I a Spaniard, to marry 
A widow might disparage me ; but being 
A true-born Englishman, I cannot find 
How it can taint rny honour : nay, what’s more. 

That which you think a blemish, is to me 
The fairest lustre. You already, madam, 
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Have given sure proofs how dearly you can cherish 
A husband that deserves you ; which confirms me. 

That, if I am not wanting in my care 
To do you service, you’ll be still the same 
That you were to your Allworth : in a word, 

Our years, our states, our births are not unequal. 

You being descended nobly, and allied so ; 

If then you may be won to make me happy, 

But join your lips to mine, and that shall be 
A solemn contract. 

L. All. : I were blind to my own good, 

Should I refuse it ; {kisses him) yet, my lord, receive me 
As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 

Lov. : If I return not, with all tenderness. 

Equal respect to you, may I die wretched ! 

L. All. : There needs no protestation, my lord. 

To her that cannot doubt. — 

Enter Wellborn, handsomely apparelled. 

You are welcome, sir. 

Now you look like yourself. 

Well. : And will continue 

Such in my free acknowledgment, that I am 
Your creature, madam, and will never hold 
My life mine own, when you please to command it. 

Lov. : It is a thankfulness that well becomes you ; 

You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 

L, All. : For me, I am happy 

That my endeavours prosper’d. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle ? 

Well. : I heard of him, madam. 

By his minister, Marrall ; he’s grown into strange passions 
About his daughter ; this last night he look’d for 
Your lordship at his house, but missing you. 

And she not yet appearing, his wise head 
Is much perplex’d and troubled. 

Lov. : It may be. 

Sweetheart, my project took. 

L. All. : I strongly hope. 

Over, (withirij : Ha ! find her, booby, thou huge lump'of nothing. 
I’ll bore thme eyes out else. 

Well. : May it please your lordship. 

For some ends of mine own, hut to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing, 

You may, perhaps, have sport. 

Lov. : You shall direct me. ’ [Steps aside. 

Enter Overreach, with distracted looks, driving inj_MARRALL 
before him, with a box. 

Over. : I shall sol fa you, rogue ! 

Mar. : Sire, for what cause 
Do you use me thus ? 
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Over. : Cause, slave ! why, I am angry. 

And thou a subject only fit for beating. 

And so to cool my clioler. Look to the writing ; 

Let but the seal be broke upon the box. 

That ha.s slept in my cabuiet these three years, 

I’ll rack thy soul for’t. 

Mar. : I may yet cry quittance. 

Though now I suffer, and dare not resist. [Aside. 

Over. : Lady, by your leave, did you see my daughter, lady ? 
And the lord her husband ? are they in your house ? 

If they are, discover, that I may bid them joy ; 

And, as an entrance to her place of honour. 

See your lady.s'hip on her left hand, and make courtsies 
When she nods on you ; which you must receive 
As a special favour. 

L. All. ; When I know, sir Giles, 

Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay it ; 

But, in the meantime, as I am myself, 

I give you to understand, I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 

Over. ; Wheu you once see her 
Supported, and led by the lord her htisband, 

You’ll be taught better, — ^Nephew. 

Well. : Sir. 

Over. ; No more ! 

Well. : ’Tis all I owe you. 

Over. ; Have your redeem’d rags 
Made you thus insolent ? 

Well. ; Insolent to you ! 

Why, what are you, sir, unless in your years, 

At the best, more than myself? 

Over. ; His fortune swells him ; 

’Tis rank, he’s married. [Aside. 

L. All. : This is excellent ! 

Over. ; Sir, in calm language, though I seldom use it, 

I am familiar with the cause that makes you 

Bear up thus bravely ; there’s a certain buzz 

Of a stolen marriage, do you hear ? of a stolen marriage, 

In which, ’tis said, there’s somebody hath been cozen’d ; 

I name no parties. 

Well. : Well, sir, and what follows ? 

Over. : Mar^, this ; since you are peremptory. Remember, 
Upon mere hope of your great match, I lent you 
A thousand pounds : put me in good security, 

And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute, 

Of .some of ydur new possessions, or I’ll have you 
Dragg’d in yotir lavender robes to the gaol ; you know me. 
And therefore do not trifle. 

Well. ; Can you be 

So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 
The way to rise ? was this the courtesy 
You did me in pure lave, and no ends else ? 
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Over. : End me no ends ! engage the whole estate, 

And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swagger, 

And revel in bawdy taverns. 

Weei.. : And beg after ; 

Mean you not so ? 

Over. : My thoughts are mine, and free. 

Shall I have security ? 

Well. : No, indeed you shall not. 

Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment ; 

Your great looks fright not me. 

Over. : But my deeds shall. 

Outbraved ! [Both draw. 

L. All. : Help, murder ! murder ! 

Enter Servants. 

Well. ; Let him come on. 

With all his wrong.s and injuries about him, 

Arm’d with his cut-throat practices to guard him ; 

The right that I bring tvith me will defend me. 

And punish his extortion. 

Over. : That I had thee 
But single in the field ! 

L. All. ; You may : but make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

Over. : Were’t in a church, 

By heaven and hell, I’ll do’t. 

Mar. : Now put him to 

The shewing of the deed. [Aside to Weli.born. 

Well. : This rage is vain, sir ; 

For fighting, fear not, you shall have your hands full, 

Upon the least incitement ; and whereas 

You charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds, 

If there be law, (howe’er you have no conscience,) 

Either restore my land, or I’ll recover 
A debt, that’s truly due to me from you. 

In value ten times more than what you challenge. 

Over. : I in thy debt ! O impudence 1 did I not purchase 
The land left by thy father, that rich land. 

That had continued in Wellborn’s name 
Twenty descents ; which, like a riotous fool. 

Thou didst make sale of ? Is not here, inclosed. 

The deed that does confirm it mine ? 

Mar. : Now, now ! 

Well. ; I do acluiowledge none ; I ne’er pass’d over 
Any such land : I grant, for a year or two 
You had it in trust ; which if you do discharge, 
Surrendering the possession, you shall ease 
Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law. 

Which, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it. 

Must of necessity follow. 

L. All. : In my Judgment, 

He does advise you well. 
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Over. : Good ! good ! conspire 
With your new husband, lady ; second him 
In his dishonest practices ; but when 
This manor is extended to my use, 

You’ll speak in an humbler key, and sue for favour. 

L. All. : Never : do not hope it. 

Well. : Let despair first seize me. 

Over. : Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thee give 
Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence ; if thou canst forswear 
Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of 

[Opens the box, and displays the bond. 
Thy ears to the pillory, see ! here’s that will make 
My interest clear — ha ! 

L. All. : A fair skin of parchment. 

Well. : Indented, I confess, and labels too ; 

But neither wax nor words. How 1 thunder struck ? 

Not a syllable to insult with ? My wise uncle, 

Is this your precious evidence, this that makes 
Your interest clear ? 

Over. ; I am o’erwhehned with wonder 1 
What prodigy is this ? what subtle devil 
Hath razed out the inscription ? the wax 
Turn’d into dust ! — the rest of my deeds whole, 

As when they were deliver’d, and this only 
Made nothing ! do you deal with witches, rascal ? 

There is a statute for you, which will bring 
Your neck in an hempen circle : yes, there is ; 

And now ’tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggling shall not save you. 

Well. ; To save thee. 

Would beggar the stock of mercy. 

Over. : Marrall ! 

Mar. : Sir. 

Over. : Though the witnesses are dead, your testimony 
Help with an oath or two ; and for thy master. 

Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 

I know thou wilt swear anything, to dash 
This cunning sleight : besides, I know thou art 
A public notary, and such stand in law 
For a dozen witnesses : the deed being drawn too 
By thee, my careful Marrall, and deliver’d 
When thou wert present, will make good my title. 

Wilt thou not swear this ? [Aside to Marrall. 

Mar. : I ! no, I assure you : 

I have a conscience not sear’d up like yours ; 

I know no deeds. 

Over. : Wilt thou betray me ? 

Mar. : Keep him 

From using of his hands, I’ll use my tongue. 

To his no little torment. 

Over. ; Mine own varlet 
Rebel against me ! 
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Mar, : Yes, and uncase you too. 

The ideot, the patch, the slave, the booby. 

The property jit only to be beaten 

For your morning exercise, yaux football, or 

The unprofitable lump of fiesh, your drudge ; 

Can now anatomise you, and lay open 
All your blade plots, and level with the earth 
Your hill of pride : and, with these gabions guarded. 
Unload my great artillery, and shake. 

Nay pulverize, the wall you think defend you. 

L. All. : How he foams at the mouth with rage ! 

Well. : To him again. 

Over. : O that I had thee in my gripe, I would tear thee 
Joint after joint ! 

Mar. ; I know you are a tearer. 

But I’ll have first your fangs pared off, and then 
Gome nearer to you ; when I have discovei’d. 

And made it good before the judge, what ways, 

And devilish practices, you used to cozen with 
An army of whole families, who yet alive. 

And but enroll’d for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkirk. 

Well. : All will come out. 

L. All. : The better. 

Over. : But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee, 

And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die, 

These swords, that keep thee from me, should fi.'c here, 
Although they made my body but one wound, 

But I would reach thee. 

Lov. ; Heaven’s hand is in this ; 

One bandog worry the other ! [Aside. 

Over, : I play the fool, 

And make my anger but ridiculous ; 

There will be a time and place, there will be, cowards. 
When you shall feel what I dare do. 

Well. : I think so ; 

You dare do any ill, yet want true valour 
To be honest, and repent. 

Over. : They are words I know not. 

Nor e’er will learn. Patience, the beggar’s virtue, 

Enter Greedy and Parson Willdo. 

Shall find no harbour here : — after these storms 
At length a calm appears. Welcome, most welcome ! 
There’s comfort in thy looks j is the deed done ? 

Is my daughter married ? say but so, my chaplain. 

And I am tame. 

Willdo : Married ! yes, I assure you. 

Over. : Then vanish all sad thoughts ! there’s more gold for 
thee. 

My doubts and fears are in the titles drown’d 
Of my honourable, my right honourable daughter. 
Greedy : Here will be feasting ! at least for a month, 

I am provided ; empty guts, croak no more, 
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You shall be stuff’d like bagpipes, not with wind, 

But bearing dishes. 

Over. : Instantly be here ? 

[Whispering to Willdo. 
To my wish ! to my wish ! Now you that plot against me. 
And hoped to trip my heels up, that contemn’d me, 

Think on’t and tremble ; — (laud music .)■ — they come ! I hear 
the music. ■ 

A lane there for my lord ! 

Well. ; This sudden heat 
May yet be cool’d, sir. 

Over. : Make way there for my lord ! 

Enter Allworth and MAii.QA.RET. 

Marg. ; Sir, first your pardon, then your blessing, with 
Your full allowance of the choice 1 have made. 

As ever you could make use of your reason, [Kneeling. 

Grow not in passion ; since you may as well 

Call back the day that’s past, as untie the knot 

Which is too strongly fasten’d : not to dwell 

Too long on words, this is my husband. 

Over. ; How ! 

All. ; So I assure you ; all the rights of marriage, 

With every circumstance, are past. Alas ! sir, 

Although I am. no lord, but a lord’s page, 

Your daughter and my loved wife mourns not for it ; 

And, for right honourable son-in-law, you may say, 

Your dutiful daughter. 

Over. ; Devil ! are they married ? 

Willdo : Do a father’s part, and say. Heaven give them joy ! 
Over. ; Confusion and ruin ! speak, and speak quickly, 

Or thou art dead. 

Willdo : They are married. 

Over. : Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends, 

Than these : — my brain turns ! 

Willdo : Why this rage to me ? 

Is not this your letter, sir, and these the words ? 

Marry her to this gentleman. 

Over. ; It cannot — 

Nor will I e’er believe it, ’sdeath ! I will not ; 

That I, that, in all passages I touch’d 
At worldly profit, have not left a print 
Where I have trod, for the most curious search 
To trace my footsteps, should be gull’d by children. 

Baffled and fool’d, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated, and made void. 

Well. : As it appears. 

You are so, my grave uncle. 

Over, ; Village nurses 

Revenge their wrongs wth curses ; I’ll not waste 
A syllaiile, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretched, I gave to thee. 

[Attempts to kill Margaret. 
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Lov. {coming f 01 ward) : Holdj for your own sake ! 

Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you, 

Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here, 

Can leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter ? 

Consider ; at the best you are but a man. 

And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be cross’d. 

Over. ; Lord ! thus I spit at thee. 

And at thy counsel ; and again desire thee. 

And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 
Dares shew itself, where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let’s quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 

Lov. ; I am ready. 

L. All. ; Stay, sir, 

Contest with one distracted ! 

Well. ; You’ll grow like him. 

Should you answer his vain challenge. 

Over. ; Are you pale ? 

Borrow his help, though Hercules call it odds, 

I’ll stand against both as 1 am, hemin’d in thus. — 

Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil, 

My fury cannot reach the coward hunters, 

And only spends itself, I’ll quit the place : 

Alone I can do nothing ; but I have servants, 

And friends to second me ; and if I make not 
This house a heap of ashes, (by my wrongs. 

What I have spoke I will make good 1) or leave 
One throat uncut, — if it be possible. 

Hell, add to my afflictions ! [Exit. 

Mar. ; Is’t not brave sport ? 

Greedy : Brave sport ! I am sure it has ta’en away 
my stomach ; 

I do not like tlie sauce. 

All. : Nay, weep not, dearest. 

Though it express your pity j what’s decreed 
Above, we cannot alter, 

L. All. : His threats move me 
No scruple, madam. 

Mar, : Was it not a rare trick. 

An it please your worship, to make the deed nothing ? 

I can do twenty neater, if you please 
To purchase and grow rich ; for I will be 
Such a solicitor and steward for you. 

As never worshipful had. 

Well. : I do believe thee ; 

But first discover the quaint means you used 
To raze out the conveyance ? 

Mar. ; They are mysteries 

Not to be spoke in public : certain minerals 
Incorporated in the ink and wax. — 

Besides, he gave me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows ; and that was the inducement 
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To this corLundrum. If it please your worship 
To call to memory, this mad beast once caused me 
To urge you, or to drown or hang yourself ; 

I’ll do the like to him, if you command me. 

Wex-L. : You are a rascal ! he that dares be false 
To a master, though imiust, will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favour from me ; I will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk’s ; thank my pity. 

If thou keep thy ears ; howe’er, I will take order 
Your practice shall be silenced. 

Greedy : I’ll commit him, 

If you will have me, sir. 

Well. : That were to little purpose ; 

His conscience be his prison. Not a word. 

But instantly be gone. 

Ord. : Take this kick with you. 

Amd. ; And this. 

Turn. : If that I had my cleaver here, 

I would divide your knave’s head. 

Mar. ; This is the haven 

False servants still arrive at. [Exit. 

Re-enter Overreach. 

L. All. : Come again ! 

Lov. : Fear not, I am your guard. 

Well. : His looks are ghastly. 

WiLLDO : Some little time I have spent, under your favours. 
In physical studies, and if my judgment err not. 

He’s mad beyond recovery : but observe him. 

And look to yourselves. 

Over. : Why, is not the whole world 
Included in myself? to what use then 
Are friends and servants ? Say there were a squadron 
Of pikes, lined through with shot, when I am mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? 

No : I’ll through the battalia, and that routed, 

[Flourishing his sword sheathed. 
I’ll fall to execution. — ^Ha ! I am feeble : 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of’t ; and my sword. 

Glued to my scabbard, with wrong’d orphans’ tears. 

Will not be drawn. Ha ! what are these ? sure, hangmen. 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment-seat ; now they are new shapes, 

And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield ? no ; spite of Fate, 

I will be forced to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of accursed spirits. 

Thus would I fly among you. 

[Rushes forward, and Jlings himself on the ground. 
Well. ; There’s no help ; 

Disarm him first, then bind him. 
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Greedy : Take a mittimus, 

And carry him to Bedlam. 

Lov. : How he foams 1 

Well. : And bite.”! the earth ! 

WiLLDO ; Carry him to some dark room, 

There try what art can do for his recovery. 

Marg. ; O my dear father ! 

\TIt^ force Overreach off. 

All. : You must be patient, mistress. 

Lov. : Here is a precedent to teach wicked men, 

That when they leave religion, and turn atheists. 

Their own abilities leave them. Pray you take comfort, 

I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 

In his distractions : and for your land, master Wellborn, 

Be it good or ill in law. I’ll be an umpire 
Between you, and this, the undoubted heir 
Of sir Giles Overreach : for me, here’s the anchor 
That 1 must fix on. 

All. : What you shall determine. 

My lord, I will allow of. 

Well. : ’Tis the language 
That I speak too ; but there is something else 
Beside the repossession of ray land. 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 

I had a reputation, but ’twas lost 
In my loose course ; and until I redeem it 
Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of action ; if your lordship 
Will please to confer a company upon me. 

In your command, I doubt not, in my service 
To my king and country, but I shall do something 
That may make me right again. 

Lov. ; Your suit is granted. 

And you loved for the motion. 

Well, {coming forward) : Nothing wants then 
But your allowance — and in that our all 
Is comprehended ; it being known, nor we, 

Nor he that wrote the comedy, can be free, 

Without your manumission ; which if you 

Grant willingly, as a fair favour due 

To the poet’s, and our labours, {as you may,) 

For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play ; 

We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 

To teach us action, and him how to write. [Exeunt. 
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THE WHITE DEVIL 

OR VITTORTA GOROMBONA 

(By JOHN WEBSTER) 

It is usual to classify John Webster (15B0 ?-i625 ?) and his immediate com- 
rades Tourneur and Ford as decadent or degenerate. These are impressive 
words. The irapre,ssion is of disapproval. 

Certainly the Elizabethan drama decayed during the period of their greatest 
activity. Decay was to be expected. Time exacts change, and a high pressure 
is fairly likely to subside sooner or later. The high pressure i.s maintained — is 
intensified — in Webster and his “ school.” The appeal of the Elizabethan 
drama was to the senses. In the early unsophisticated days, straightforward 
blood and thunder produced the requisite shock. During the years of Shakes- 
peare’s prime (whether by way of cause or effect) England grew up. Life was 
discovered to be complicated^ — not a regular chessboard of black and white. 
Webster illustrates the theatrical reaction to this development. The theatre was 
good enough for him. He was not a Shakespeare. He had immense dramatic 
power, and he adapted it to the traditional uses. He aimed at tlte senses ; sub- 
tilised senses, modern senses. He shocks those senses. That is to put his achieve- 
ment at its lowest. The word decadent, in that connection, is meaningless. 
Fundamentally, he is conventional — as, fundamentally, most great artists are 
conventional. True, there are conventions and conventions. . . . 

Webster is definitely indentified with some half-dozen plays, but only two — 
The Duchess ofMalfi and The IVhile Devil are Webster. 

We know even less about him than about most Elizabethan dramatists. 
He may have been born in 1580 ; his body may have died in 1655. 
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THE WHITE DEVIL 
ACT I 

SCENE I . — A Street in Rmne. 

Enter Count Lodovico, Antonelli, and Gaspako. 

Lodovico : Banished ? 

Antonelli : It grieved me much to hear the sentence, 

Lodovico : Ha, ha ! O Democritus, thy gods 
That govern the whole world — courtly reward 
And punishment ! Fortune’s a right whore ; 

If she give aught, she deals it in small parcels, 

That she may take away all at one swoop. 

This ’tis to have great enemies : — God quit them ! 

Your wolf no longer seems to be a wolf 
Than when she’s hungiy. 

GaspARO : You term thosc.cnemies 

Are men of princely rank. 

Lodovico : O, I pray for them. 

The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are pashed in pieces by it. 

Antonelli : Gome, my lord. 

You are justly doomed : look but a little back 
Into your former life ; you have in three years 
Ruined the noblest earldom. 

Gasparo : Yours followers 

Have swallowed you like mmnmia and, being sick 

With such unnatural and horrid physic, 

Vomit you up i’ the kennel. 

Antonelli ; All the damnable degrees 
Of drinkings have you staggered through : one citizen 
Is lord of two fair manors called you master 
Only for caviare. 

Gasparq : Those noblemen 

Which were invited to your prodigal feasts 
(Wherein the phoenix scarce could scape your throats) 
Laugh at your misery ; as fore-deeming you 
An idle meteor, which, drawn forth the earth. 

Would be soon lost i’ the air ; — 

Antonelli : Jest upon you. 

And say you were begotten in an earthquake, 

You have ruined such fair lordships. 

Lodovico : Very good. 

This well goes with two buckets : I must tend 
The pouring out of either, 

Gasparo : Worse than these ; 

You have acted certain murders here in Rome, 

Bloody and full of horror. 

Lodovico : ’Las, — they were flea-bitings. 

Why took they not my head, then ? 

Gasparo : Oh, my lord, 

The law doth sometimes mediate, thinks it good 
Not ever to steep violent sins in blood : 

This gentle penance may both end your crimes, 

And in the example better these bad times, 
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Lodovico : So ; but I wonder, then, some great men scape 
This banishment : there’s Paulo Giordano Ursini, 

The Dube of Brachiano, now lives in Rome, 

And by close panderism seeks to prostitute 
The honour of Vittoria Corombona ; 

Vittoria, she that might have got my pardon 
For one kiss to the duke. 

AnTONelli : Have a full man within you. 

We see that trees bear no such pleasant fruit 

There were they grew first as where they are new set : 

Perfumes, the more they are chafed, the more they render 

Their pleasing scents ; and so alHiction 

Expresseth virtue fully, whether true 

Or else adulterate. 

Lodovico : Leave your painted comforts : 

I’ll make Italian cut-works in their guts, 

If ever I return. 

Gasparo : O, air ! 

Lodovico : I am patient. 

I have seen some ready to be executed 

Give pleasant looks and money, and grown familiar 

With the knave hangman ; so do I, I thank them. 

And would account them nobly merciful, 

Would they dispatch me quickly. 

Antonelu : Fare you well : 

We shall find time, I doubt not, to repeal 
Your banishment. 

Lodovico ; I am ever bound to you : 

This is the world’s alms ; pray, make use of it. 

Great men sell sheep thus to be cut in pieces, 

When first they have shorn them bare and sold their fleeces. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE It. — A Room in Camillo’s House. 

Sennet. Enter Brachiano, Gamillo, Flamineo, Vittoria 
Corombona, and Attendants. 

Brachiano : Your best of rest ! 

Vittoria ; Unto my lord the duke 

The best of welcome ! — ^More lights ! attend the duke. 

[Exeunt Camillo and Vittoria. 

Brachiano : Flamineo, — 

Flamineo : My lord ? 

Brachiano : Quite lost, Flamineo ! 

Flamineo ; Pursue your noble wishes, I am prompt 
As lightning to your service. O, my lord, 

^hispers) The fair Vittoria, my happy sister, 

Shall give you present audience. — Gentlemen, 

Let the caroche go on ; and ’tis his pleasure 
You put out all your torches, and depart. [Exeunt Attendants. 
Brachiano : Are we so happy ? 

Flamineo : Can’t be otherwise ? 

Observed you not to-night, my honoured lord, 

Which way soe’er you went, she threw her eyes ? 
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I have dealt already with her chambermaid, 

Zanche the Moor ; and she is wondrous proud 
To be the agent for so high a spirit. 

Braghiano ; We are happy above thought, because ’bove merit. 

Flamineo : ’Bove merit ! — we may now talk freely — ’bove merit ! 
What is’t you doubt ? her coyness ? that’s but the superficies of 
lust most women have : yet why should ladies blush to hear that 
named which they do not fear to handle ? Oh, they are politic ; 
they know our desire is increased by the difficulty of enjoying ; 
where a satiety is a blunt, weary, and drowsy passion. If the 
buttery-hatch at court stood continually open, there would be 
nothing so passionate crowding, nor hot suit after the beverage. 

Braghiano ; Oh, but her jealous husband 1 

Flamineo : Hang him ! a gilder that hath his brains perished with 
quicksilver is not more cold in the liver : the great barriers 
moulted not more feathers than he hath shed hairs, by the con- 
fession of his doctor : an Irish gamester that will play himself 
naked, and then wage all downward at hazard, is not more ven- 
turous : so unable to please a woman, that, like a Dutch 
doublet, all his back is shrunk into his breeches. 

Shrowd you within this closet, good my lord ; 

Some trick now must be thought on to divide 
My brother-in-law from his fair bedfellow. 

Braghiano : Oh, should she fail to come ) 

Flamineo : I must not have your lordship thus unwisely amorous. 
I myself have loved a lady, and pursued her with a great deal of 
under-age protestation, whom some three or four gallants that 
have enjoyed would with all their hearts have been, glad 
to have been rid of. ’Tis just like a summer birdcage in a 
garden ; the birds that are without despair to get in, and the 
birds that are within despair, and are in a consumption, for 
fear they shall never get out. Away, away, my lord 1 

[Exit Brachiano. 

See, here he comes. This fellow by his apparel 
Some men would judge a politician ; 

But call his wit in question — you shall find it 
Merely an ass in’s foot-cloth. 

Re-enter Camillo. 

How now, brother ? 

What, travelling to bed to your kind wife ? 

Camillo : I assure you, brother, no ; my voyage lies 
More northerly, in a far colder clime ; 

I do not well remember, I protest. 

When I last lay with her. 

Flamineo : Strange you should lose your count. 

Camillo ; We never lay together, but ere morning 
There grew a flaw between us. 

Flamineo : ’T had been your part 

To have made up that flaw. 

Camillo : True, but she loathes 

I should be seen in’t. 

Flamineo : Why, sir, what’s the matter ? 
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Gamillo : The duke, your master, visits me, I thank him ; 

And I perceive how, like an earnest bowler, 

He very passionately leans that way 
He should have his bowl run. 

Flamineo ; I hope you do not think — 

Camillo : That noblemen bowl booty ? faith, his check 
Hath a most excellent bias ; it would fain 
Jump with my mistress. 

Flamineo : Will you be an ass, 

Despite your Aristotle ? or a cuckold. 

Contrary to your Ephemerides, 

Which shows you under what a smiling planet 
You were first swaddled ? 

Camillo : Pew-wew, sir, tell not me 

Of planets nor of Ephemerides : 

A man may be made cuckold in the day-time, 

When the stars’ eyes arc out. 

Flamineo ; Sir, God b’ wi’ you ; 

I do commit you to your pitiful pUlow 
Stuffed with horn-shavings. 

Camillo : Brother. — 

Flamineo : God refuse me ! 

Might I advise you now, your only course 
Were to lock up your wife ; — 

Camillo : ’Twere very good. 

Flamineo : Bar her the sight of revels ; — 

Camillo : Excellent. 

Flamineo : Let her not go to church, but like a hound 
In lyam at your heels ; — 

Camillo ; ’Twere for her honour. 

Flamineo ; And so you should be certain in one fortnight 
Despite her chastity or innocence. 

To be cuckolded, which yet is in suspense : 

This is my counsel, and I ask no fee for ’t. 

Camillo : Gome, you know not where my nightcap wrings me. 

Flamineo : Wear it o’ the old fashion ; let your large ears come 
through, it will be more easy : — ^nay, I will be bitter. Bar your 
wife of her entertainment ? Women are more willing and more 
gloriously chaste when they are least restrained of their liberty. 
It seems you would be a fine capricious mathematically jealous 
coxcomb ; take the height of your own horns with a Jacob’s staff 
afore they are up. These politic inclosures for paltry mutton 
make more rebellion in the flesh than all the provocative electu- 
aries doctors have uttered since last jubilee. 

Camillo ; This cloth not physic me. 

Flamineo : It seems you are jealous ; I’ll show you the error of it 
by a familiar example. I have seen a pair of spectacles fashioned 
with such perspective art, that, lay down but one twelve pence 
o’ the board, ’twill appear as if there were twenty j now, should 
you wear a pair of these spectacles, and see your wife tying her 
shoe, you would imagine twenty hands were taking up of your 
wife’s clothes, and this would put you into a horrible causeless 
fury. 
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Gamillo ; The fault there, sir, is not in the eyesight. 

Flamtneo : True ; but they that have the yellow jaundice think 
all objects they look on to be yellow. Jealousy is worser ; her 
fits present to a man, like so many bubbles in a basin of water, 
twenty several crabbed faces ; many times makes his own 
shadow his cuckold-maker. See, she comes. 

Re-enter Vittoma. 

What reason have you to be jealous of this creature ? what an 
ignorant ass or fluttering knave might he be counted, that 
.should write sonnets to her eyes, or call her brow the snow of Ida 
or ivory of Corinth, or compare her hair to the blackbird’.s bill, 
when ’tis liker the blackbird’s feather 1 This i.s all ; be wise, 1 will 
make you friends ; and you shall go to bed together. Marry, 
look you, it shall not be your seeking ; do you stand upon that 
by any means : walk you aloof ; I would no t h avc you seen in’ t. 
(Camillo retires.) Sister (my lord attends you in the banqueting- 
house) ; your husband is wondrous discontented. 

ViTTORiA : I did nothing to displease him : I carved to him at 
supper-time. 

Flamingo : (You need not have carved him, in faith ; they say 
he is a capon already. I must now seemingly fall out with you.) 
Shall a gentleman so well descended as Gamillo, (a lousy slave, 
that within this twenty years rode with the black guard in the 
duke’s carriage, ’mongst spits and dripping-pans) — 

Gamillo : Now he begins to tickle her. 

Flamineo ; An excellent scholar, — (one that hath a head filled 
with calves’ brains without any sage in them), — come crouching 
in the hams to you for a night’s lodging ? — (that hath an itch 
in’s hams, which like the fire at the glass-house hath not gone 
out this seven years.) — Is he not a courtly gentleman ? — (when 
he wears white satin, one would take him by his black muzzle to 
be no other creature than a maggot.) — ^You are a goodly foil, 
I confess, well set out — (but covered with a false stone, yon 
counterfeit diamond.) 

Gamillo : He wiU make her know what is in me. 

Flamineo : (Come, my lord attends you ; thou shalt go to bed 
to my lord) — 

Gamillo ; Now he comes to ’t. 

Flamineo : (With a relish as curious as a vintner going to taste 
new wine.) — [To Gamillo.] 1 am opening your case hard. 

Gamillo : A virtuous brother, o’ my credit 1 

Flamineo ; He will give thee a ring with a philosopher’s stone in it. 

Gamillo ; Indeed, I am studying alchymy. 

Flamineo : Thou shalt lie in a bed stuffed with turtles’ feathers ; 
swoon in perfumed linen, like the fellow was smothered in roses. 
So perfect shall be thy happiness, that as men at sea think land 
and trees and ships go that way they go, so both heaven and 
earth shall seem to go your voyage. (Shalt meet him ; ’tis 
fixed with nails of diamonds to inevitable necessity.) 

ViTTORiA : How shall ’s rid him hence ? 

Flamineo : I will put the brees in’s tail — set him gadding 
presently. — (To Camillo.) I have almost wrought h^r to it, I 
find her commg : but, might I advise you now, for this night I 
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would not lie with her ; I would cross her humour to make her 
more humble. 

Camillo : Shall I, shall I ? 

Flaminco : 1 1 will show in you a supremacy of judgement. 
CamillO : True, and a mind differing from the tumultuary 
opinion ; for, quae negata, grata. 

Flamingo : Right : you are the adamant shall draw her to you, 
though you keep distance off. 

Gamillo : A philosophical reason. 

Flamingo ; Walk by her o’ the nobleman’s fashion, and tell her 
you will lie with her at the end of the progress. 

Gamillo {coming forward) : Vittoria, I cannot be induced, or, as a 

man would say, incited 

Vittoria : To do what, sir ? 

Gamillo : To lie with you to-night. Your silk-worm useth to fast 
every third day, and the next following spins the better. To- 
morrow at night I am for you. 

Vittoria : You’ll spin a fair thread, trust to ’t. 

Flamingo (aside to Gamillo) : But, do you hear, I shall have you 
steal to her chamber about midnight. 

Gamillo : Do you think so ? why, look you, brother, because you 
shall not think I’ll gull you, take the key, lock me into the 
chamber, and say you shall be sure of me. 

Flamingo : In troth, I will ; I’ll be your jailer once. But have you 
ne’er a false door ? 

Gamillo : A pox on ’t, as I am a Christian ! Tell me to-morrow 
how scurvily she takes my unkind parting. 

Flamingo ; I will. 

Gamillo : Didst thou not mark the jest of the silkworm ? Good- 
night : in faith, I will use this trick often. 

Flamingo : Do, do, do. (Exit Gamillo ; Flamingo locks the door 
on him] . So now you are safe. — ^Ha, ha, ha I thou entanglest thy- 
self in thine own work like a silkworm. Come, sister ; darkness 
hides your blush. Women are like curst dogs : civility keeps 
them tied all daytime, but they are let loose at midnight ; then 
they do most good, or most mischief. — My lord, my lord ! 

Re-enter Brachiano. Zanche brings out a carpet, spreads it, and lays 
on it two fair cushions. 

Brachiano ; Give credit, I could wish time would stand still. 

And never end this interview, this hour : 

But all delight doth itself soon’st devour. 

Enter Cornelia behind, listening. 

Let me into your bosom, happy lady, 

Pour out, instead of eloquence, my vows : 

Loose me not, madam ; for, if you forgo me, 

I am lost eternally. 

Vittoria : Sir, in the way of pity. 

I wish you heart-whole. 

Brachiano ; You are a sweet physician. 

Vittoria : Sure, sir, a loathW cruelty in ladies 
Is as to doctors many funerals ; 

I I takes away their credit. 
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Brachiano : Excellent creature I 

We call the cruel fair : what name for you 

That are so merciful ? [Embraces her. 

Z AN CHE ; See, now they close. 

Flamineo : Most happy union 1 

Cornelia ; My fears are fall’n upon me : O my heart ! 

My son. the pander ! now I find our house 
Sinking to ruin. Earthquakes leave behind, 

Where they have tyrannized, iron, or lead, or stone ; 

But, woe to ruin, violent lust leaves none ! 

Brachiano : What value is this jewel ? 

ViTTORtA ; ’Tis the ornament 

Of a weak fortune. 

Brachiano ; In sooth. I’ll have it ; nay, I will but change 
My jewel for your jewel. 

Flamingo ; Excellent ! 

His jewel for her jewel : — well put in, duke. 

Brachiano ; Nay, let me see you wear it. 

ViTTORiA : Here, sir ? 

Grachiano : Nay, lower, you shall wear my jewel lower. 
Flamingo ; That’s better ; she must wear his jewel lower. 
ViTTOiuA ; To pass away the time. I’ll tell your grace 
A dream I had last night. 

Brachiano : Most wishcdly. 

VlTTORiA : A foolish idle dream. 

Methought I walked about the mid of night 
Into a churchyard, where a goodly yew-ti-ee 
Spread her large root in ground. Under that yew, 

As I sate sadly leaning on a grave 
Chequered with cross sticks, there came stealing in 
Your duchess and my husband : one of them 
A pickaxe bore, the other a rusty spade ; 

And in rough terms they gan to challenge me 
About this yew. 

Brachiano : That tree ? 

VlTTORiA : This harmless yew. 

They told me my intent was to root up 

That well-grown yew, and plant i’ the stead of it 

A withered blackthorn ; and for that they vowed 

To bury me alive. My husband straight 

With pickaxe gan to dig, and your fell duchess 

With shovel, like a Fury, voided out 

The earth, and scattered bones. Lord, how, methought, 

I trembled ! and yet, for all this terror, 

I could not pray. 

Flamineo : No ; the devil was in your dream. 

VlTTORiA : When to my rescue there arose, methought, 

A whirlwind, which let fall a massy arm 
From that strong plant ; 

And both were struck dead by that sacred yew, 

In that base shallow grave that was their due. 

Flamineo ; Excellent devil ! she hath taught him in a dream 
To make away his duchess and her husband. 
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Brachuno ; Sweetly shall I interpret this your dream. 

You are lodged within his arms who shall protect you 
From all the fevers of a jealous husband ; 

From the poor envy of our phlegmatic duchess. 

I’ll seat you above law, and above scandal ; 

Give to your thoughts the invention of delight, 

And the fruition ; nor shall government 
Divide me from you longer than a care 
To keep you great : you shall to me at once 
Be dukedom, health, wife, children, friends, and all. 

Cornelia {coming forward) ; Woe to light hearts, they still 
forerun our fall ! 

FlamineO ; What Fury raised thee up ? — Away, away 1 

[Exit Zanohe. 

Cornelia : What make you here, my lord, this dead of night ? 
Never dropped mildew on a flower here 
Till now. 

Flamneo ; I pray, will you go to bed, then. 

Lest you be blasted ? 

Cornelia ; O, that this fair garden 
Had with all poisoned herbs of Thessaly 
At first been planted ; made a nursery 
For witchcraft, rather than a burial plot 
For both your honours ! 

VrrroRiA : Dearest mother, hear me. 

Cornelia ; O, thou dost make my brow bend to the earth, 
Sooner than nature ! See, the curse of children ! 

In life they keep us frequently in tears ; 

And in the cold grave leave us in pale fears. 

Braghiano : Come, come, I will not hear you. 

ViTTORiA ; Dear, my lord — 

Cornelia ; Where is thy duchess now, adulterous duke ? 

Thou litde dreamd’st this night she is come to Rome. 

Flamineo : How ! come to Rome ! 

ViTioiuA ; The duchess ! 

Braghiano ; She had been better — 

Cornelia ; The lives of princes should like dials move. 

Whose regular example is so strong, 

They make the times by them go right or wrong. 

Flamineo : So ; have you done ? 

Cornelia : Unfortunate Camillo ! 

ViTTORiA : 1 do protest, if any chaste denial. 

In anything but blood could have allayed 
His long suit to me — 

CORNEHA : I will join with thee. 

To the most woeful end e’er mother kneeled ; 

If thou dishonour thus thy husband’s bed, 

Be thy life short as are the funeral tears 
In great men’s. 

Braghiano : Fie, fie, the woman’s mad. 

Cornelia : Be thy act. Judas-like — betray in kissing ; 

Mayst thou be envied during his short breath. 

And pitied like a wretch after his death ! 

VrnoRiA : O me accurst ! [Exit, 
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Flamineo : Are you out of your wits, my lord ? 

I’ll fetch her back again ? 

Brachiano : No, I’ll to bed : 

Send Doctor Julio to me presently. — 

Uncharitable woman ! thy rash tongue 
Hath raised a fearful and prodigious storm ; 

Be thou the cause of all ensuing harm. [Exit. 

Flamineo : Now, you that stand so much upon your honour. 

Is this a fitting time o’ night, think you, 

To send a duke home without e’er a man ? 

I would fain know where lies the mass of wealth 
Which you have hoarded for my maintenance, 

That I may bear my beard out of the level 
Of my lord’s stirrup. 

Cornelia : What ! because we are poor 

Shall we be vicious ? 

Flamineo : Pray, what means have you 

To keep me from the galleys or the gallows ? 

My father proved himself a gentleman. 

Sold all ’s land, and, like a fortunate fellow, 

Died ere the money was spent. You brought me up 
At Padua, I confess, where, I protest, 

For want of means (the university judge me) 

I have been fain to heel my tutor’s stockings, 

At least seven years ; conspiring with a beard. 

Made me a graduate ; then to dtis duke’s service. 

I visited the court, whence I returned 
More courteous, more lecherous by far. 

But not a suit the richer ; and shall I, 

Having a path so open and so free 
To my preferment, still retain your milk 
In my pale forehead ? no, this face of mine 
I’ll arm, and fortify with lusty wine, 

’Gainst shame and blushing. 

Cornelia ; O, that I ne’er had borne thee ! 

Flamineo ; So would I ; 

I would the comraon’st courtezan in Rome 
Had been my mother, rather than thyself. 

Nature is very pitiful to whores. 

To give them but few children, yet those children 
Plurality of fathers : they are sure 
They shall not want. Go, go. 

Complain unto my great lord cardinal ; 

Yet may be he will justify the act. 

Lycurgus wondered much men would provide 
Good stallions for their mares, and yet would suffer 
Their fair wives to be barren, 

Cornelia ; Misery of miseries ! [Exit. 

Flamineo ; The duchess come to court ! I like not that. 

We are engaged to mischief, and must on : 

As rivers to find out the ocean 

Flow with the crook bendings beneath forcM banks : 

Or as we see, to aspire some mountain’s top. 
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The way ascends not straight, but imitates 
The subtle foldings of a winter’s snalce ; 

So who knows policy and her true aspfect. 

Shall find her ways winding and indirect. [Exit. 

ACT II 

SCENE t. — A Room in Franctsco’s Palace. 

Enter FnANCisco de Medicis, Cardinal Monticelso, Marcello, 
Isabella, yoimg Giovanni, with little Jaq,ues the Moor. 

Francisco : Have you not seen your husband since you arrived ? 
Isabella : Not yet, sir. 

Francisco : Surely he is wondrous kind. 

If I had such a dove-house as C’amillo’s, 

I would set fire on ’t, were’t but to destroy 

The pole-cats that haunt to it. — ^My sweet cousin ! 

Giovanni : Lord uncle, you did promise me a horse 
And armour. 

Pranoisgo : That I did, my pretty cousin. — Marcello, see it fitted. 
Marcello : My lord, the duke is here. 

Francisco : Sister, away ! you must not yet be seen. 

Isabella : I do beseech you. 

Entreat him mildly ; let not your rough tongue 
Set us at louder variance : all my wrongs 
Are freely pardoned ; and I do not doubt, 

As men, to try the precious unicorn’s horn. 

Make of the powder a preservative circle. 

And in it put a spider, so these arms 
ShaU charm his poison, force it to obeying. 

And keep him chaste from an infected straying. 

Francisco ; I wish it may. Be gone. Void the chamber. 

[Exeunt Isabella, Giovanni, and Jaijues. 

Enter Brachiano and Flamineo. 

You are welcome ; will you sit ? — I pray, my lord. 

Be you my orator, my heart’s too full ; 

I’ll second you anon, 

Monticelso : Ere I begin. 

Let me entreat your grace forgo all passion. 

Which may be raised by my free discourse. 

Brachiano : As silent as i’ the church : you may proceed, 
Monticelso ; It is a wonder to your noble friends. 

That you, [who] have, as ’twere, entered the world 
With a free sceptre in your able hand. 

And have to th’ use of nature well applied 
High gifts of learning, should in your prime age 
Neglect your awful throne for the soft down 
Of an insatiate bed. O, my lord. 

The drunkard after all his lavish cups 
Is dry, and then is sober ; so at length. 

When you awake from this lascivious dream. 

Repentance then will follow, like the sting 
Placed in the adder’s tail. Wretched are princes 
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When fortune blasteth but a petty flower 
Of their unwieldy crowns, or ravisheth 
But one pearl from their sceptres : but, alas, 

When they to wilful shipwreck loose good fame. 

All princely titles perish with their name ! 

Braoiiiano : You have said, my lord. 

Monticelso : Enough to give you taste 

How far I am from flattering your greatness. 

Brachiano : Now you that are his second, what say you ? 

Do not like young hawks fetch a course about : 

Your game flies fair and for you. 

Franokco : Do not fear it : 

I’ll answer you in your own hawking phrase. 

Some eagles that should gaze upon the sun 
Seldom soar high, but take their lustful ease ; 

Since they from dunghill birds their prey can seize. 

You know Vittoria ? 

Braqhiano : Yes. 

Franoisco : You shift your shirt there. 

When you retire from tennis ? 

BraOHIANO : Happily. 

Francisco : Her husband is lord of a poor fortune ; 

Yet she wears cloth of tissue. 

Brachiano : What of this ? — 

Will you urge that, my good lord cardinal, 

As part of her confession at next shrift, 

And know from whence it sails ? 

Francisco ; She is your strumpet. 

Brachiano ; Uncivil sir, there’s hemlock in thy breath, 

And that black slander. Were she a whore of mine, 

All thy loud cannons, and thy borrowed Switzers, 

Thy galleys, nor thy sworn confederates, 

Durst not supplant her. 

Francisco ; Let’s not talk on thunder. 

Thou hast a wife, our sister : would I had given 
Both her white hands to death, bound and locked fast 
In her last winding-sheet, when I gave thee 
But one 1 

Brachiano : Thou hadst given a soul to God then. 

Francisco : True: 

Thy ghostly father, with all ’s absolution. 

Shall ne’er do so by thee. 

Brachiano : Spit thy poison ! 

Francisco : I shall not need ; lust carries her sharp whip 
At her own girdle. Look to ’t, for our anger 
Is making thunder-bolts. 

Brachiano : Thunder ? in faith. 

They are but crackers. 

Francisco : We’ll end this with the cannon. 

Brachiano : Thou’lt get naught by it but iron in thy wounds. 

And gunpowder in thy nostrils. 

Francisco : Better that, 

Than change perfumes for plasters. 
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Br.\ciiiano : Pity on thee ! 

’Twei'e good you’d show your slaves or men condemned 
Your new-ploughed forehead-defiance ! and I’ll meet thee. 
Even in a thicket of thy ablest men. 

Montioelso ; My lords, you shall not word it any further 
Without a milder limit. 

Francisco : Willingly. 

Brachiano ; Have you proclaimed a triumph, that you bait 
A lion thus ? 

Montioelso ; My lord ! 

BitACHtANQ ; I am tame, I am tame, sir. 

FitANOisco : We send unto the duke for conference 
’Bout levies ’gainst the pirates ; my lord duke 
Is not at home ; we come ourself in person ; 

Still my lord duke is busied. But we fear, 

When Tiber to each prowling passenger 
Discovers flocks of wild ducks ; then, my lord, 

’Bout moulting time I mean, we shall be certain 
To find you sure enough, and speak with you. 

Brachiano : Ha 1 

Francisco : A mere tale of a tub, my words are idle ; 

But to expxes.s the sonnet by natural reason, — 

When stags grow melancholic, you’ll find the season. 
Montioelso ; No more, my lord : here comes a champion 
Shall end the diflerence between you both, — 

Re-enter Giov-anni. 

Your son, the Prince Giovanni. See, my lords. 

What hopes you store in him ; this is a casket 
For both your crowns, and should be held like dear. 

Now is he apt for knowledge ; therefore know. 

It is a more direct and even way 

To train to virtue those of princely blood 

By examples than by precepts : if by examples. 

Whom should he rather .strive to imitate 
Than his own father ? be his pattern, then ; 

Leave him a stock of virtue that may last. 

Should fortune rend his sails and split his mast 
Brachiano : Your hand, boy, growing to a soldier ? 
Giovanni : Give me a pike. 

Francisco r What, practising your pike so young, fair coz ? 
Giovanni : Suppose me one of Homer’s frogs, my lord, 
Tossing my bullrush thus. Pray, .sir, tell me. 

Might not a child of good discretion 
Be leader to an army ? 

Francisco : Yes, cousin, a young prince 

Of good discretion might. 

Giovanni : So you say ? 

Indeed, I have heard, ’tis fit a general 
Should not endanger his own person oft ; 

So that he make a noise when he ’s o' horseback, 

Lake a Dansk drummer, O, ’tis excellent ! 

He need not fight : — ^methinks his horse as well 
Might lead an army for him. If I live. 
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I’ll charge the French foe in the very front 
Of all my troops, the foremost man. 

Francisco ; What, what ! 

OiovANNi : And will not bid my soldiers up and follow, 

But bid them follow me. 

Braghiano : Forward lapwing ! 

He flies with the shell on ’s head. 

Francisco : Pretty cousin ! 

Giovanni : The first year, uncle, that I go to war. 

All prisoners that I take I will set free 
Without their ransom. 

Francisco : Ha, without their ransom ? 

How, then, will you reward your soldiers 
That took those prisoners for you ? 

Giovanni : Thus, my lord ; 

I’ll marry them to all the wealthy widows 
That fall that year. 

Francisco : Why, then, the next year following. 

You’ll have no men to go with you to war. 

Giovanni ; Why, then. I’ll press the women to the war, 

And then the men will follow. 

Monticelso : Witty prince ! 

Francisco : See, a good habit makes a child a man. 

Whereas a bad one makes a man a beast. 

Come, you and I are friends. 

Ehtachiano : Most wishedly ; 

Like bones which, broke in sunder and well set. 

Knit the more strongly. 

Francisco : Call Camillo hither. [Exit Marcello. 

You have received the rumour, how Count Lodowick 
Is turned a pirate ? 

Braohiano : Yes. 

Francisco : We are now preparing 

Some ships to fetch him in. [Re-enter Isabella. 

Behold your duchess. 

We now will leave you, and expect from you 
Nothing but land entreaty. 

Brachiano ; You have charmed me. 

[Exeunt Francisco, Monticelso, and 
Giovanni. Flamineo retires. 

You are in health, we see, — - 
Isabella : And above health, 

To see my lord well. 

Brachiano ; So I wonder much. 

What amorous whirlwind hurried you to Rome. 

Isabella : Devotion, my lord. 

Brachiano : Devotion? 

Is your soul charged with any grievous sin ? 

Isabella ; ’Tis burdened with too many ; and I think, 

The oftener that we cast our reckonings up. 

Our sleeps wiU be the sounder. 

Brachiano : Take your chamber 
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Isabella : Nay, my dear lord, I will not have you angry : 
Doth not my absence from you, now two months, 

Merit one kiss ? 

Brachiano : I do not use to kiss. 

If that will dispossess your jealousy, 

I’ll swear it to you. 

Isabella : O my loved lord, 

I do not come to chide. My jealousy ? 

I am to learn what that Italian means. 

You are as welcome to these longing arms 
As I to you a virgin. 

Brachiano : O, your breath ! 

Out upon sweetmeats and continued physic, — 

The plague is in them ! 

Isabella : You have oft, for these two lips. 

Neglected cassia or the natural .sweets 
Of the spring-violet ; they are not yet much withered. 
My lord, I should be merry : these your frowns 
Show in a helmet lovely ; but on me, 

In such a peaceful interview, methinks 
They are too-too roughly knit. 

Brachiano ; O, dissemblance ! 

Do you bandy factions ’gainst me ? have you learnt 
The trick of impudent baseness, to complain 
Unto your kindred ? 

Isabella : Never, my dear lord. 

Brachiano ; Must 1 be hunted out ? or was’t your trick 
To meet some amorous gallant here in Rome, 

That must supply our discontinuance ? 

Isabella : I pray, sir, burst my heart ; and in my death 
Turn to your ancient pity, though not love. 

Brachiano : Because your brother is the corpulent duke. 
That is, the great duke, ’sdeath, I shall not shortly 
Racket away five hundred crowns at tennis. 

But it shall rest upon record ! I scorn him 
Like a shaved Polack ; all his reverend wit 
Lies in his wardrobe ; he’s a discreet fellow 
When he is made up in his robes of state. 

Your brother, the great duke, because h’ as galleys, 
And now and then ransacks a Turkish fly-boat, 

(Now all the hellish Furies take his soul !) 

First made this match : accursid be the priest 
That sang the wedding mass, and even my issue ! 
Isabella : O, too-too far you have cursed ! 

Brachiano : Your hand I’ll kiss ; 

This is the lastest ceremony of my love. 

Henceforth I’ll never He with thee ; by this. 

This wedding-ring. I’ll ne’er more lie with thee : 

And this divorce shall be as truly kept 

As if the judge had doomed it. Fare you well : 

Our sleeps are severed. 

Isabella : Forbid it, the sweet union 

Of all things blessed ! why, the saints in Heaven 
Will knit their brows at that. 
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Brachiano : Let not thy love 

Make thee an unbeliever ; this my vow 
Shall never, on my soul, be satisfied 
With my repentance ; let thy brother rage 
Beyond a horrid tempest or sea-fight, 

My vow is fixed. 

Isabella : O my winding-sheet ! 

Now shall I need thee shortly. — Dear my lord, 

Let me hear once more what I would not hear : 

Never ? 

Braohianq : Never. 

Isabella : O my unkind lord ! may your sins find mercy, 

As I upon a woeful widowed bed 

Shall pray for you, if not to turn your eyes 

Upon your wretched wife and hopeful son. 

Yet that in time you’ll fix them upon Heaven 1 
Brachiano ; No more ; go, go complain to the great duke. 
Isabella : No, my dear lord ; you shall have present witness 
How I’ll work peace between you. I will make 
Myself the author of your cursfed vow ; 

I have some cause to do it, you have none. 

Conceal it, I beseech you, for the weal 

Of both your dukedoms, that you wrought the means 

Of such a separation : let the fault 

Remain with my supposed jealousy ; 

And think with what a piteous and rent heart 
I shall perform this sad ensuing part. 

Re-enter Francisco and Monticelso. 

Brachiano : Well, take your course. — ^My honourable brother ! 
Francisco : Sister ! — This is not well, my lord. — Why, sister 1 — 
She merits not this welcome. 

Brachiano : Welcome, say ? 

She hath given a sharp welcome. 

Frangisco : Are you foolish ? 

Come, dry your tears : is this a modest course 
To better what is naught, to rail and weep ? 

Grow to a reconcilement, or, by Heaven, 

I’ll ne’er more deal between you. 

Isabella : Sir, you shall not ; 

No, though Vittoria, upon that condition, 

Would become honest. 

Francisco : Was your husband loud 

Since we departed ? 

Isabella : By my life, sir, no ; 

I swear by that I do not care to lose. 

Are all these ruins of my former beauty 
Laid out for a whore’s triumph ? 

Francisco : Do you hear ? 

Look upon other women, with what patience 
They suffer these slight wrongs ; with what justice 
They study to requite them : take tliat course. 
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Isabella : O, that I were a man, or that I had power 
To execute my apprehended wishes ! 

I would whip some with scorpions. 

Francisco : What ! turned Fury ? 

Isabella ; To dig the strumpet’s eyes Out ; let her lie 
Some twenty months a dying ; to cut ofT 
Her nose and lip.s, pull out her rotten teeth ; 

Preserve her flesh lie mummia, for trophies 
Of my just anger ! Hell to my affliction 
Is mere snow-water. By your favour, sir ; — 

Brother, draw near, and my lord cardinal ; — 

Sir, let me borrow of you hut one lass : 

Henceforth I’ll never lie with you, by this. 

This wedding-ring. 

Francisco : Plow ? ne’er more lie with him ? 

Isabella : And this divorce shall be as truly kept 
As if in thronged court a thousand ears 
Had heard it, and a thousand lawyers’ hands 
Sealed to the separation. 

Brachiano ; Ne’er lie with me ? 

Isabella : Let not my former dotage 

Make thee an unbeliever : This my vow 
Shall never, on my soul, be satisfied 
With my repentance ; manel alta mente repostum. 

Franqisco ; Now, by my birth, you are a foolish, mad, 

And jealous woman. 

Braohiano ; You see ’lis not my seeking. 

Francisco : Was this your circle of pure unicorn’s horn 
You said should charm your lord ? now, horns upon thee, 

For jealousy deserves them ! Keep your vow 
And take your chamber, 

Isabella : No, sir ; TU presently to Padua ; 

I will not stay a minute. 

Monticelso : O good madam ! 

Brachiano : ’Twerc best to let her have her humour : 

Some half-day’s journey will bring down her stomach. 

And then she’ll turn in post. 

Francisco : To see her come 

To my lord cardinal for a dispensation 
Of her rash vow, will beget excellent laughter, 

Isabella [aside] : Unkindness, do thy office ; poor heart, break : 
Those are the killing griefs which dare not speak, [Exit. 

Re-enter Marcello ivith Camillo. 

Marcello : Camillo’s come, my lord. 

Francisco : Where’s the commission ? 

Marcello ; ’Tis here. 

Francisco : Give me the signet. 

lExeunt Francisco, Monticelso, Camillo, and Marcello. 
Flamineo ; My lord, do you mark their whispering ? I will com- 
pound a medicine, out of their two heads, stronger than garlic, 
deadlier than stibium : the cantharides, which are scarce seen 
to stick upon the flesh when they work to the heart, shall not do 
it with more silence or invisible cunning. 
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Brachiano ; About the murder ? 

Flamineo ; They are sending him to Naples, but I’ll send him 
to Candy. 

Enter Doctor Jclio. 

Here’s another property too. 

Brachiano : Oh, the doctor ! 

Flamineo : A poor quack-salving knave, my lord ; one that 
should have been lashed for ’s lechery, but that he confessed a 
judgement, had an execution laid upon him, and so put the whip 
to a non plus. 

Doctor ; And was cozened, my lord, by an arrantcr knave than 
myself, and made pay all the colourable execution. 

Flamineo ; He will shoot pills into a man’s guts shall make them 
have more ventages than a cornet or a lamprey ; he will 
poison a kiss ; and was once minded, for his master-piece, 
because Ireland breeds no poison, to have prepared a deadly 
vapour in a Spaniard’s f— t, that should have poi.soned all 
Dublin. 

Brachiano ; O, Saint Anthony’s fire ! 

Doctor ; Your secretary is merry, my lord. 

Flamineo ; O thou cursed antipathy to natiue ! — Look, his eye’s 
bloodshed, like a needle a chirurgeon stitcheth a wound with. 
— Let me embrace thee, toad, and love thee, O thou abomin- 
able loathsome gargarism, that will fetch up lungs, lights, heart, 
and liver, by scruples ! 

Brachuno ; No more. — I must employ thee, honest doctor : 

You must to Padua, and by the way, 

Use some of your skill for us. 

Doctor ; Sir, I shall. 

Brachiano : But, for CamiUo ? 

Flamineo : He dies this night, by such a politic strain. 

Men shall suppose him by ’s own engine slain. 

But for your duchess’ death — 

Doctor : I’ll make her sure. 

Brachiano ; Small mischiefs are by greater made secure. 

Flamineo ; Remember this, you slave ; when knaves come to pre- 
ferment, they rise as gallowses are raised i’ the Low Countries, 
one upon another’s shoulders. \Exeunl Omnes. 

SCENE 11.— The same. 

Enter Francisco, Monticelso, Camillo, and Marcello. 

Monticelso : Here is an emblem, nephew, pray peruse it : 

’Twas thrown in at your window. 

Camillo : At my window ? 

Here is a stag, my lord, hath shed his horns. 

And for the loss of them the poor beast weeps ; 

The word, Inopem me copia fecit. 

Monticelso : That is. 

Plenty of horns hath made him poor of horns. 

Camillo : What should this mean ? 

Monticelso : I’ll tell you : ’tis given out 

You are a cuckold. 
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Camillo : Is it given out so ? 

I had rather such report as that, my lord. 

Should keep within doors. 

Francisco : Have you any children. ? 

Camillo : None, my lord. 

Francisco ; You are the happier. 

I’ll tell you a tale. 

Gamillo : Pray, my lord. 

Francisco : An old tale. 

Upon a time Phoebus, the god of light, 

Or him we call the Sun, would needs he married : 
The gods gave their consent, and Mercury 
Was sent to voice it to the general world. 

But what a piteous cry there straight arose 
Amongst smiths and felt-makers, brewers and cooks. 
Reapers and butterwomen, among.st fishmongers, 
And thousand other trades, which are annoyed 
By his excessive heat ! ’twas lamentable. 

They came to Jupiter all in a sweat. 

And do forbid the banns. A great fat cook 
Was made their speaker, who entreats of Jove 
That Pheebus might be gelded ; for, if now, 

When there was but one sun, so many men 
Were like to perish by his violent heat. 

What should they do if he were married, 

And should beget more, and those children 
Make fireworks like their father ? So say I j 
Only I will apply it to your wife : 

Her issue, should not Providence prevent it. 

Would make both nature, time, and man repent it. 
Monticelso : Look you, cousin. 

Go, change the air, for shame ; see if your absence 
Will blast your cornucopia. Marcello 
Is chosen with you joint commissioner 
For the relieving our Italian coast 
From pirates. 

Marcello ; I am much honoured in ’t. 

Gamillo : But, sir, 

Ere I return, the stag’s horns may be sprouted 
Greater than those are shed. 

Monticelso ; Do not fear it ; 

I’ll be your ranger. 

Gamillo : You must watch i’ the nights ; 

Then’s the most danger. 

Francisco ; Farewell, good Marcello : 

All the best fortunes of a soldier’s wish 
Bring you a-ship-board ! 

Gamillo : Were I not best, now I am turn’d soldier, 
Ere that I leave my wife, sell all she hath, 

And then take leave of her ? 

Monticelso : 1 expect good from you. 

Your parting is so merry. 
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Camillo : Merry, my lord ! o’ the captain’s humour right ; 

I am resolved to be drunk this night. 

[Exeunt Camillo and Marcello. 
Francisco : So, ’twas well fitted : now shall we discern 
How his wished absence will give violent way 
To Duke Brachiano’s lust. 

Monticelso : Why, that was it ; 

To what scorned purpose else should we make choice 
Of him for a sea-captain ? and, besides. 

Count Lodowick, which was rumoured for a pirate. 

Is now in Padua. 

Francisco : Is ’t true? 

Monticelso ; Most certain. 

I have letters from him, which are suppliant 
To work his quick repeal from banishment : 

He means to address himself for pension 
Unto our sister duchess. 

Francisco ; Oh, ’twas well : 

We shall not want his absence past six days. 

I fain would have the Duke Brachiano run 
Into notorious scandal ; for there’s naught 
In such cursed dotage to repair his name. 

Only the deep sense of some deathless shame. 

Monticelso ; It may be objected, I am dishonourable 
To play thus with my kinsman ; but 1 answer, 

For my revenge I’d stake a brother’s life, 

That, being wronged, durst not avenge himself. 

Francisco ; Come, to observe this strumpet, 

Monticelso ; Curse of greatness ! 

Sure he’ll not leave her ? 

Francisco : There’s small pity in ’t : 

Like mistletoe on sear elms spent by weather. 

Let him cleave to her, and both rot together. [Exeunt. 

SCENE HI. — A Room in the House of Camillo. 

Enter Brachiano, ivith one in the hahl of a Conjurer. 

Brachiano ; Now, sir, I claim your promise : ’tis dead midnight. 
The time prefixed to show me, by your art. 

How the intended murder of Camillo 
And our loathed duchess grow to action. 

Conjurer ; You have won me by your bounty to a deed 
I do not often practise. Some there are 
Which by sophistic tricks aspire, that name. 

Which I would gladly lose, of nigromancer ; 

As some that use to juggle upon cards. 

Seeming to conjure, when indeed they cheat ; 

Others that raise up their confederate spirits 
’Bout windmills, and endanger their own necks 
For making of a squib ; and some there are 
Will keep a curtal to show juggling tricks. 

And give out ’tis a spirit ; besides these. 

Such a whole realm of almanac-makers, figure-flingers, 

— ^Fellows, indeed, that only live by stealth, 
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Since they do merely lie about stol’n goods, — 

They’d make men think the devil were fast and loose, 

With speaking fustian Latin. Pray, sit down : 

Put on this night-cap sir, ’tis charmed ; and now 
I’ll show you, by my strong commanding art. 

The circumstance that breaks your duchess’ heart. 

A Dumb Show. 

Entir suspiciously Jimio and Christophero ; They draw a curtain 
where Brachiano’s picture is, they put on spectacles of glass, 
which cover their eyes and noses, and then burn perfumes afore 
the picture, and wash the lips of the picture ; that done, quench- 
ing the fire, and putting off their spectacles, they depart laugh- 
ing. 

Enter Isabella in her nightgown, as to bed-ward, with lights 
after her. Count Ludovico, Giovanni, Guidantonio, and others 
waiting on her : she kneels down as to prayers, then draws the 
curtain of the picture, does three reverences to it, and kisses it 
thrice ; she faints, and will not suffer them to come near it ; 
dies : sorrow expressed in Giovanni and Count Lodovico ; she 
is conveyed out solemnly. 

Brachiano : Excellent ! then she’s dead ? 

Conjurer : She’s poisoned 

By the fumed picture. ’Twas her custom nightly, 

Before she went to bed, to go and visit 
Your picture, and to feed her eyes and lips 
On the dead shadow. Doctor Julio, 

Observing this, infects it with an oil 
And other poisoned stuff, which presently 
Did suffocate her spirits. 

Brachiano ; Methought I saw 
Count Lodowick there. 

Conjurer ; He was ; and by my art 
I find he did most passionately dote 
Upon your duchess. Now turn another way. 

And view Camillo’s far more politic fate. 

Strike louder, music,- from this charmed ground. 

To yield, as fits the act, a tragic sound ! 

The Second Dumb Show. 

Enter Flamineo, Marcello, Gamillo, with four more, as Cap- 
tains ; they drink healths, and dance : a vaulting-horse is 
brought into the room : Marcello and two more whispered out 
of the room, while Flamineo and Gamillo strip themselves into 
their shirts, as to vault ; they compliment who shall begin i 
as Gamillo is about to vault, Flamineo pitcheth him. upon his 
neck, and with the help of the rest, writhes his neck about ; 
seems to see if it be broke, and lays him folded double, 
as ’t were, under the horse ; makes shows to call for help : 
Marcello comes in, laments ; sends for the Cardinal and 
Duke, who Come forth with armed men ; wonder at the act ; 
command the body to be carried home ; apprehend Flamineo, 
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Marcello, and the rest, and go, as ’t were, to apprehend 
Viltoria. 

Brachiano : ’Twas quaintly done ; but yet each circumstance 
I taste not fully. 

Conjurer; O, ’twas most apparent ; 

You saw them enter, charged with their deep healths 
To their boon voyage ; and, to second that, 

Flamineo calls, to have a vaulting-horse 
Maintain their sport ; the virtuous Marcello 
Is innocently plotted forth the room ; 

Whilst your eyes saw the rest, and can inform you 
The engine of all. 

Brachiano ; It seems Marcello and Flamineo 
Are both committed. 

Conjurer : Yes, you saw them guarded ; 

And now they are come witlt purpose to appreliend 
Your mistress, fair Vittoria. We are now 
Beneath her roof : ’twere fit we instandy 
Make out by some hack-postern. 

Braoiiiano ; Noble friend, 

You bind me ever to you : this shall stand 
As the firm seal annexM to my hand j 
It shall enforce a payment. 

Conjurer: Sir, I thank you. 

[Exit Brachiano. 

Both flowers and weeds spring when the sun is warm. 

And great men do great good or else great harm. [Exit. 

SCENE rv . — Ccurtyard of the Mansion o/Monticei^o. 

Enter Francisco and Monticelso, their Chancellor and Register. 
Francisco : You have dealt discreetly, to obtain the presence 
Of all the grave leiger ambassadors. 

To hear Vittoria’s trial. 

Monticelso : ’Twas not ill ; 

For, sir, you know we have naught but circumstances 
To charge her with, about her husband’s death ; 

Their approbation, therefore, to the proofs 
Of her black lust shall make her infamous 
To all our neighbouring kingdoms. I wonder 
If Brachiano wiU be here. 

Francisco : O fie. 

’Twere impudence loo palpable. \Exiunt. 

Enter Flamineo and Marcello guarded, and a Lawyer. 

Lawyer ; What, are you in by the week ? so, 

I will try now whether thy wit be close prisoner. 

Methinks none should sit upon thy sister but old whore-masters. 
Flamineo ; Or cuckolds ; for your cuckold is your most terrible 
tickler of lechery. Whore-masters would serve ; for none are 
judges at tilting but those that have been, old tilters. 

Lawyer : My lord duke and she have been very private. 

Flamineo : You are a dull ass ; ’tis threatened they have been very 
public. 

Lawyer ; If it can be proved they have but kissed one another 
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Flamiweo ; What then ? 

LA-Wyee. : My lord cardinal will ferret them. 

Flamtneo : A cardinal, I hope, will not catch conies. 

Lawyer : For to .sow kisses (mark what I say), to sow kisses is to 
reap lechery ; and, I am sure, a woman that will endure kissing 
is half won. 

Feamineo : True, her upper part, by that rule : if you will win her 
nether part too, you know what follows. 

Lawyer ; Hark ; the ambassadors are lighted, 

Flamincq (aside) : I do put on this feigned garb of mirth 
To gull suspicion. 

Marcello ; O my unfortunate sister ! 

I would my dagger-point had cleft her heart 
When she first saw Brachiano : you, ’tis said. 

Were made his engine and his stalking-horse. 

To undo my sister. 

Flamineo ; I made a kind of path 
To her and mine own preferment. 

Marcello ; Your ruin. 

Flamineo ; Hum ! thou art a soldier, 

Follow’st the great duke, feed’st his victories. 

As witches do their serviceable spirits, 

Even with thy prodigal blood : what hast got. 

But, like the wealth of captains, a poor handful, 

Which in thy palm thou bear’st as men hold water ? 

Seeking to gripe it fast, the frail reward 
Steals through thy fingers. 

Marcello : Sir ! 

Flamineo : Thou hast scarce maintenance 

To keep thee in fresh shamois. 

Marcello ; Brother 1 

Flamineo : Hear me ; — 

And thus, when we have even poured ourselves 
Into great fights, for their ambition 
Or idle spleen, how shall we find reward ? 

But as we seldom find the mistletoe 
Sacred to physic, or the builder oak, 

Without a mandrake by it ; so in our que.5t of gain, 

Alas, the poorest of their forced dislikes 
At a limb proffers, but at heart it strikes ! 

Tliis is lamented doctrine. 

Marcello : Come, come, 

Flamineo ; When age shall turn thee 
White as a blooming hawthorn — 

AIarcello : I’ll interrupt you : — 

For love of virtue bear an honest heart, 

And stride o’er every politic respect. 

Which, where they most advance, they most infect. 

Were I your father, as I am your brother, 

I should not be ambitious to leave you 
A better patrimony. 

Fl.amineo ; I'll think on ’t. — 

The lord ambassadors. 

[The Ambassadors pass over the stage severally. 
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Lawyer : O my sprightly Frenchman ! — Do you know him ? he’s 
an admirable filter. 

Flamineo : I .saw him at last tilling : he showed like a pewter 
candlestick, fashioned like a man in armour, holding a tilting- 
staff in his hand, little bigger than a candle of twelve i’ the 
pound. 

Lawyer ; O, but he’s an excellent horseman. 

Flamineo : A lame one in his lofty tricks : he sleeps a-horseback, 
like a poulter. 

Lawyer : Lo you, my Spaniard 1 

Flamineo ; Fie carries his face in ’s ruff, as I have seen a serving 
man carry glasses in a .cypress hatband, monstrous steady, for 
fear of breaking ; he looks like the claw of a blackbird, first 
salted then broiled in a candle. [Exeunt. 

ACT III 

SCENE I. — A Hall in Monticelso’s Mansion. 

Enter Francisco, Monticelso, the six kiger Amba.ssadors, 
Braghiano, Vi'itoria, Flamineo, Marcello, Lawyer, 
a Guard, and Spectators. 

Monticelso : Forbear, my lord, here is no place assigned you ; 
This business by his holinc.ss is left 
To our examination. 

BRAOHtANO : May it thrive with you ! 

[Lays a rich gown under him. 

Francisco : A chair there for his lordship ! 

Braghiano ; Forbear your kindness : an unbidden guest 
Should travel as Dutchwomen go to church. 

Bear their stools with them. 

Monticelso ; At your plea.sure, sir. — 

Stand to the table, gentlewoman. — Now, signior, 

Fall to your plea. 

Lawyer : Domine judex, converte oculos in hanc pestem, 
mulierum corruptissimam. 

ViTTORiA : What’s he ? 

Francisco ; A lawyer that pleads against you. 

ViTTORiA : Pray, my lord, let him speak his usual tongue ; 

I’ll make no answer else. 

Francisco : Why ? you understand Latin. 

ViTTORiA : I do, sir ; but amongst this auditory 
Which come to hear my cause, the half or more 
May be ignorant in ’t. 

Monticelso ; Go on, sir. 

ViTTORiA : By your favour, 

I will not have my accusation clouded 
In a strange tongue ; all this assembly 
Shall hear what .you can charge me with. 

Francisco : Signior, 

You need not stand on ’t much ; pray, change your language. 

Monticelso : O, for God’s sake ! — Gentlewoman, your credit 
Shall be more famous by it. 

Lawyer : Well, then, have at you ! 
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ViTTORiA ; I am at tlie mark, sir : I’ll give aim to you, 

And tel! you how near you shoot. 

Lawyer : Most literated judges, please your Iord.ships 
So to connive your judgements to the view 
Of this debauched and divcrsivolent woman ; 

Who such a black concatenation 
Of mischief htith effected, that to e-sitirp 
The memory of ’t, must be the consummation 
Of her and her projections, — 

VittoriA ; What’s all this ? 

Lawyer : Hold your peace : 

E.xorbitant sins must have e.'culceration. 

ViTTOKiA ; Surely, my lords, this latvyer here hath swallowed 
Some pothecaries’ bills, or proclamations ; 

And now the hard and undigestible words 
Come up, like stones we use give hawks for physic : 

Why, this is Welsh to Latin. 

Lawyer ; My lords, the woman 

Knows not her tropes nor figures, nor is perfect 
In the academic derivation 
Of gramrnatical elocution. 

Francisco : Sir, your pains 

Shall be well spared, and your deep eloquence 
Be worthily applauded amongst those 
Which understand you. 

L.A.wvTiR : My good lord, — 

Francisco : Sir, 

Put up your papers in your fustian bag, 

[Fr-anckco speaks ihis as in scorn. 
Cry mercy, sir, ’tis buckram — and accept 
My notion of your learn’d verbosity. 

Lawyer ; T most graduatically thank your lordship : 

I shall have use for them elsewhere. [Sxit. 

MontiCelsq : I shall be plainer with you, and paint out 
Y our follies in more natural red and white 
Than that upon your check. 

ViTTORt-A : O you mistake : 

You raise a blood as noble in this cheek 
.\s ever was your mother’s. 

Monticelso ; I must spare you, till proof cry ‘ whore ’ to that. — 
Observe this creature here, my honoured lords, 

A yoman of a most prodigious spirit, 

In her effected. 

ViTTORiA : Honourable my lord. 

It doth not suit a reverend cardinal 
To play the lawyer thus. 

Monticelso ; O, your trade 
Instructs your language. — 

You see, my lords, what goodly fruit she seems ; 

Yet, like those apples travellers report 
To grow where Sodom and Gomorrah stood, 

I will but touch her, and you straight shall see 
She’ll fall to soot and ashes. 
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ViTTORiA : Your envenomed 

Pothecary should do T. 

Montioelso : I am resolved. 

Were there a second Paradise to lose, 

This devil would betray it. 

ViTTORiA : O poor charity ! 

Thou art seldom found in scarlet. 

Montioelso ; Who knows not how, when several night by night 
Her gates were choked with coaches, and her rooms 
Outbraved the stars with .several kind of lights. 

When she did counterfeit a prince’s court 
In music, banquets, and most riotous surfeits. 

This whore, forsooth, was holy ? 

ViTTORiA : Pla ? whore ? what’s that ? 

Mokticclso ; Shall I e.vpound whore to you f sure, I shall ; 

I’ll give their perfect character. They are first, 

Sweetmeats which rot the eater ; in man’s nostril 
Poisoned perfumes ; they are cozening alchyiny ; 

Shipwrecks in calmest weather. What are whores ? 

Cold Russian winters, that appear so barren 
As if that nature had forgot the spring : 

They are the true material fire of hell ; 

Worse than those tributes i’ the Low Countries paid, 

Exactions upon meat, drink, garments, sleep. 

Ay, even on man’s perdition, his sin : 

They are those brittle evidences of law 
Which forfeit all a wretched man’s estate 
For leaving out one syllable. What are whores ? 

They are those flattering bells have all one tune, 

At weddings and at funerals. Your rich whores 
Are only treasuries by extortion filled. 

And emptied by curs’d riot. They arc worse, 

Worse than dead bodies which are begged at gallows, 

And wrought upon by surgeons, to teach man 
Wherein he is imperfect. What’s a whore ? 

She’s like the guilty counterfeited coin 

Which, whosoe’er first stamps it, brings in trouble 

All that receive it. 

ViTTORiA : This character scapes me. 

Montioelso : You, gentlewoman ! 

Take from all beasts and from aU minerals 
Their deadly poison— 

ViTTOjuA : Well, what then ? 

Montioelso : I’ll tell thee ; 

I’ll find in thee a pothecary’s shop, 

To sample them all. 

French Ambassador ; She hath lived ill. 

English Ambassador : True ; but the cardinal’s too bitter. 
Montioelso : You know what whore is. Next the devil adultery, 
Enters the devil murder. 

Francisco: Your unhappy 

Husband is dead. 

ViTTORiA : O, he’s a happy husband ; 

Now he owes nature nothing. 
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FrjVncisco ; And by a vaulting-engine. 

Monticelso : An active plot ; 

He jumped into his grave. 

Francisco : What a prodigy was ’t 

That from some two yards’ height a slender man 
Should break his neck ! 

Montigelso ; I’ the rushes ! 

Francisco : And what’s more, 

Upon the instant lose all use of speech, 

Alt vital motion^ like a man had lain 
Wound up three days. Now mark each circumstance. 
Monticelso : And look upon this creature wa.s his wife. 
She comes not like a widow ; she comes armed 
With scorn and impudence ; is this a mourning-habit ? 
ViTTORiA : Had I foreknown his death, as you suggest, 

1 would have bespoke my mourning. 

Monticelso : O, you are cunning. 

ViTTORiA : You shame your wit and judgement, 

To call it so. What ! is my just defence 
By him that is my judge called impudence ? 

Let me appeal, then, from this Christian court 
To the uncivil Tartar. 

Monticelso ; See, my lords. 

She scandals our proceeding.?. 

ViTTORiA : Humbly thus. 

Thus low, to the most worthy and respected 

Lieger ambassadors, my modesty 

And womanhood I tender ; but withal. 

So entangled in a cursSd accusation, 

That my defence, of force, like Portia’s, 

Must personate masculine virtue. To the point. 

Find me but guilty, sever head from body, 

We’ll part good friends : I scorn to hold my life 
At yours or any man’s entreaty, sir. 

English Ambassador ; She hath a brave spirit. 
Monticelso : Well, well, such counterfeit jewels 

Make true ones oft suspected. 

ViTTORlA ; You are deceived : 

For know, that all your strict-combinfed heads. 

Which strike against this mine of diamonds, 

Shall prove but glassen hammers, — they shall break. 
These are but feignfed shadows of my evils ; 

Terrify babes, my lord, witli painted devils ; 

I am past such needless palsy. For your names 
Of whore and murderess, they proceed from you. 

As if a man should spit against the wind ; 

The filth returns in ’s face, 

Monticelso : Pray you, mistress, satisfy me one question 
Who lodged beneath your roof that fatal night 
Your husband brake his neck 7 
Brachiano {rUing/rom his seat) : That question 
Enforceth me break silence : I was there, 

Monticelso ; Your business? 
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Brachiano : Why, I came to comfort her, 

And take some course for settling her estate. 

Because I heard her husband was in debt 
To you, my lord. 

MoNTtcELSo : Pie was. 

Brachiano : And ’twas strangely feared 

That you would cozen her. 

Monticelso : Who made you overseer ? 

Brachiano : Why, my charity, my charity, which .should flow 
From every generous and noble spirit 
To orphans and to widows. 

Monticelso : Your lust. 

Brachiano : Cowardly dogs bark loudest : sirrah priest, 

I’ll talk with you hereafter. Do you hear ? 

The sword you frame of such an excellent temper 
I’ll sheathe in your own bowels. 

There are a number of thy coat resemble 
Your common post-boys. 

Monticelso : Ha ! 

Brachiano : Your mercenary post-boys : 

Your letters carry truth, but ’tis your guise 
To fill your mouths with gross and impudent lies. 

[Move! towards the door. 

Servant : My lord, your gown. 

Brachiano : Thou liest, ’twas my stool 

Bestow ’t upon thy master, that will challenge 
The rest o’ the household-stuflf ; for Brachiano 
Was ne’er so beggarly to take a stool 
Out of another’s lodging : let him make 
Vallancc for his bed on 't, or a demi-foot-cloth 
For his most reverent moil. Monticelso, 

Nemo me impunc lacessit. [£.ici(. 

Monticelso ; Your champion’s gone. 

ViTTORiA : The wolf may prey the better. 

Francisco : My lord, there's great suspicion of the murder. 

But no sound proof who did it. For my part, 

I do not think she hath a soul so black 
To act a deed so bloody ; if she have, 

As in cold countries husbandmen plant vines. 

And with warm blood manure them, even so 
One summer she will bear unsavoury fruit. 

And ere next spring wither both branch and root. 

The act of blood let pass ; only descend 
To matter of incontinence. 

ViTTORiA ; I discern poison under your gilded pills. 

Monticelso : Now the duke’s gone, I will produce a letter. 
Wherein ’twas plotted he and you should meet 
At an apothecary’s summer-house, 

Down by the river Tiber, — view ’t, my lords, — 

Where, after wanton bathing and the heat 
Of a lascivious banquet, — I pray read it, 

1 shame to speak the rest. 
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ViTTORiA : Grant I was tempted ; 

Temptation to lust proves not the act : 

Casta est quam nemo rogavit. 

You read his hot love to me, but you want 
My frosty answer. 

MoNTtCEi-so : Frost i’ the dog-days ? strange ! 

VrrroRiA : Condemn you me for that the duke did love me ? 

So may you blame some fair and crystal river 
For that some melancholic distracted man 
Hath drown’d himself in ’t. 

MoNTtCELSo : Truly drown’d, indeed. 

ViTTOiiiA : Sum up my faults, I pray, and you shall find, 

That beauty and gay clothes, a merry heart. 

And a good stomach to [a] feast, are all, 

All the poor crimes that you can charge me with. 

In faith, my lord, you might go pistol flies ; 

The sport would he more noble. 

Monticelso ; Very good. 

ViTTOJiiA ; But take your course ; it seems you have beggared me 
first, 

And now would fain undo me. I have houses, 

Jewels, and a poor remnant of crusadoes : 

Would those would make you charitable ! 

Monticelso ; If the devil 

Did ever take good shape, behold his picture. 

ViTTORiA ; You have one virtue left, — You will not flatter me. 
Francisco ; Who brought this letter ? 

VlTTORLt : I am not compelled to tell you. 

Monticelso ; My lord duke sent to you a thousand ducats 
The twelfth of August. 

ViTTORiA : ’Twas to keep your cousin 

From prison : I paid use for ’t. 

Monticelso : I rather think 

’Twas interest for bis lust. 

ViTTORiA : Who says so 

But yourself? if you be my accuser. 

Pray, cease to be ray judge : come from the bench ; 

Give in your evidence ’gainst me, and let these 
Be moderators. My lord cardinal. 

Were your intelligencing ears as loving 
As to my thoughts, had you an honest tongue, 

I would not care though you proclaimed them all. 
Monticelso : Go to, go to. 

After your goodly and vainglorious banquet. 

I’ll give you a choke-pear. 

ViTTORiA : O’ your own grafting ? 

Monticelso : You were born in Venice, honourably descended 
From the Vittelli ; ’twas my cousin’s fate, — 

111 may I name the hour, — to marry you : 

He bought you of your father, 

Vittoria : Ha ! 

Monticelso : He spent there in six months 

Twelve thousand ducats, and (to my acquaintance) 

Received in dowry with you not one j ulio : 
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’Twas a hard pennyworth, the ware being so light. 

I yet but draw the curtain ; now to your picture ; 

You came from thence a most notorious strumpet, 

And so you have continued. 

ViTTORiA : My lord, — 

Monticelso : Nay, hear me ; 

You shall have time to prate. My Lord Brachiano— 

Alas, I make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and Rialto talk. 

And ballated, and would be played o’ the stage. 

But that vice many times finds such loud friends 
That preachers are charmed silent. — 

You gentlemen, Flamineo and Marcello, 

The court hath nothing now to charge you with, 

Only you must remain upon your sureties 
For your appearance. 

Francisco : I stand for Marcello. 

Flamineo : And my lord duke for me. 

Monticelso ! For you, Vittoria, your public fault, 

Joined to the condition of the present time. 

Takes from you all the fruits of noble pity. 

Such a corrupted trial have you made 
Botli of your life and beauty, and been styled 
No less an ominous fate than blazing stars 
To princes : heie’s your sentence ; you arc confined 
Unto a house of convertites, and your bawd — 

Flamineo (aside) : Who, I ? 

Monticelso ; The Moor. 

Flamineo (aside) : O, I am a sound man again, 

VrrroRiA ; A house of convertites 1 what’s that ? 

Monticelso : A house 

Of penitent whores. 

Vittoria ; Do the noblemen in Rome 
Erect it for their wives, that I am sent 
To lodge there ? 

Francisco : You must have patience. 

Vittoria : I must first have vengeance. 

I fain would know if you have your salvation 
By patent, that you proceed thus, 

Monticelso : Away with her ! 

Take her hence. 

Vittoria ; A rape ! a rape ! 

Monticelso : How ? 

Vittoria : Yes, you have ravished justice ; 

Forced her to do your pleasure. 

Monticelso ; Fie, she’s mad ! 

Vittoria ; Die with those pills in your most cursid maw 
Should bring you health ! or while you .sit o’ the bench 
Let your own spittle choke you ! — 

Monticelso : She’s turned Fury, 

Vittoria ; That the last day of judgment may so find you, 
And leave you the same devil you were before ! 

Instruct me, some good horse-leech, to speak treason ; 

For since you cannot take my life for deeds. 
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Take it for words ! O woman’s poor revenge, 

Which dwells but in the tongue ! I will not weep ; 

No, I do scoj-n to call up one poor tear 
To fawn on your injustice ; bear me hence 
Unto this house of — what’s your mitigating title ? 

Monticelso : Of convertites. 

ViTioitiA : It shall not be a house of convertites ; 

My mind shall make it honester to me 
Than the Pope’s palace, and more peaceable 
Than thy soul, though thou art a cardinal. 

Know this, and let it somewhat raise your spite, 

Through darkness diamonds spread their richest light. 

[Sxit ViTTORiA it/ii/i GuardtffollBwed by Spectators. 

Re-enter Braghiano. 

BrAghiano ; Now you and I are friends, sir, we’ll shake hands 
Iju a friend's grave together ; a fit place. 

Being the emblem of soft peace, to atone our hatred. 

Francisco : Sir, what’s the matter ? 

Braghiano : I will not chase more blood from that loved cheek ; 
You have lost too much already : fare you well. lE.vii. 

Francisco : How strange these words sound ! what’s the inter- 
pretation ? 

Flamingo (aside) ; Good ; tiiis is a preface to the discovery of the 
duchess’ death : he carries it well. Because now I cannot coun- 
terfeit a whining passion for the death of my lady, I will feign a 
mad humour for the disgrace of my sister ; and that will keep 
off idle questions. Treason’s tongue hath a villainous palsy in ’ 1 . 
1 wili talk to any man, hear no man, and for a time appear a 
politic madman. [K*il. 

Enter Giovanni and Count Lodovico. 

Francisco : How now, my noble cousin ? what, in black ? 

GtoVANNi : Yes, uncle, I was taught to imitate you 
In virtue, and you [now] must imitate me 
In colours of your garments. My sweet mother 
Is 

Francisco ; How ! where ? 

Giovanni ; Is there ; no, yonder : indeed, sir, I’ll not tell you. 
For I shall make you weep. 

Francisco ; Is dead ? 

Giovanni : Do not blame me now ; 

I did not tell you so. 

Lodovico : She’s dead, my lord. 

Francisco : Dead ? 

MontiOei.so : Blessed lady, thou art now above thy woes 1 — 

Will ’t please your lordships to withdraw a little ? 

[Exeunt Ambassadors. 

Giovanni : What do the dead do, uncle ? do they eat, 

Hear music, go a-hunting, and be merry. 

As wc that live ? 

Francisco : No, coa ; they sleep. 

Giovanni : l.ord, Lord, that I were dead 1 

I have not slept these six nights. — ^When do they wake ? 
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Franoisco : When God shai] please. 

Giovawni : Good God, let her sleep ever ! 

For I have known her wake an hundred nig^hts, 

When all the jjillow where she laid her head 

Was brine-wet with her tears. I am to complain to you sir ; 

I’ll tell you how they have used her now she’s dead : 

They wrapped her in a cruel fold of lead. 

And would not let me kiss her. 

Francisco ; Thou didst love her. 

Giovanni : I have often heard her say she gave me suck, 

And it should seem by that she dearly loved me, 

Since princes seldom do it. 

Francisco ; O, all of my poor sister that remains 1 — 

Take him away, for God’s sake ! 

[Exmnt Giovanni, Lodovico, 

and Marcello. 

Monticelso ; How now, my lord ? 

Francisco ; Believe me, I am nothing but her grave ; 

And I shall keep her blessed memory 
Longer than thousand epitaphs. 

[Exeunt Francisco and Monticelso. 

SCENE II. — The Courtyard of MofmGEhSO'R Mansion. 

Enter Flamingo as distracted. 

Flamini50 : Wo endure the strokes like anvils or hard steel, 

Till pain itself make us no pain to feel. 

Who shall do me right now ? Is this the end of service ? I’d 
rather go weed garlic ; travel through France, and be mine own 
ostler ; wear sheepskin linings, or shoes that stink of blacking ; 
be entered into the list of the forty thousand pedlars in Poland. 

Enter Amuassadors of Savoy, France, and England, followed by 
Lodovico and Marcello. 

Would I had rotted in some surgeon’s house at Venice, built 
upon the po't as well as on piles, ere I had served Brachiano ! 

Savoy Ambassador : You must have comfort. 

Flamineo : Your comfortable words arc like honey ; they relish 
well in your mouth that’s whole, but in mine that’s wounded 
they go down as if the sting of the bee were in tliem. Oh, they 
have vvrought their purpose cunningly, a.s if they would not 
seem to do it of malice 1 In this a politician imitates the devil, 
as the devil imitates a cannon ; wheresoever he comes to do mis- 
chief, he comes with his backside towards you. 

French Ambassador ; The proofs are evident. 

Flamingo : Proof ! ’twas corruption, O gold, what a god art thou ! 
and O man, what a devil art thou to be tempted by that cursed 
mineral I Your diversivolent lawyer, mark him : knaves turn 
informers, as maggots turn to flies ; you may catch gudgeons 
with either, A cardinal ! 1 would he would hear me ; there’s 
nothing so holy but money will corrupt and putrify it, like 
victual under the line. You are happy in England, my lord: liere 
they sell justice with those weights they press men to death 
with. O horrible salary ! 
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English Ambassador : Fic, fie, Flamineo ! 

[Exeunt Ambassadors. 

- Plamineo : Bells ne’er ring well, till they are at their full pitch ; 
and I hope yon cardinal shall never have the grace to pray well 
till he come to the scaffold. If they were racked now to know the 
confederacy, — but your noblemen are privileged from the rack ; 
and well may, for a little thing would pull some of them a-pieces 
afore they came to their arraignment. Religion, oh, how it is 
commedled with policy 1 The first bloodshed in the world hap- 
pened about religion. VVouId I were a Jew 1 
Marcello ; Oh, there are too many. 

FL.tMiNEo ! You are deceived : there are not Jews enough, priests 
enough, nor gentlemen enough. 

Marcello : How ? 

Flamineo ; I’ll prove it ; for if there were Jews enough, so many 
Christians would not turn usurers ; if priests enough, one should 
not have six benefices ; and if gentlemen enough, so many early 
mushrooms, whose best growth sprang from a dunghill, should 
not aspire to gentility. Farewell : let others live by begging ; be 
thou one of them practise the art of Wolner in England, to 
swallow all ’s given thee ; and yet let one purgation make thee 
as hungry again as fellows that work in a saw-pit. I’ll go hear 
the screech-owl. [Exit. 

Lodovico (aside) : This was Brachiano’s pander and ’tis strange 
That, in such open and apparent guilt 
Of his adulterous sister, he dare utter 
So scandalous a passion. I must wind him. 

Re-enter Flamineo. 

Flamineo (aside) ; How dares this banished count return to Rome, 
His pardon not yet purchased ? I have heard 
The deceased duchess gave him pension, 

And that he came along from Padua 
I’ the train of the young prince. There’s somewhat in ’t ; 
Physicians, that cure poisons, still do work 
With counter-poisons. 

Marcello ; Mark this strange encounter. 

Flamineo (to Lodovico) : The god of melancholy turn thy gall to 
poison, 

And let the stigmatic wrinkles in thy face. 

Like to the boLslerous waves in a rough tide, 

One still overtake another. 

Lodovico ; I do thank (hee, 

And I do wish ingeniously for thy sake 
The dog-days all year long. 

Flamineo : How croaks the raven ? 

Is our good duchess dead ? 

Lodovico : Dead, 

Flamineo ; O fate ! 

Misfortune comes, like the coroner’s business, 

Huddle upon huddle. 

Lodovico : Shalt thou and 1 join house-keeping ? 

Flamineo ; Yes, content : 

Let’s be unsociably sociable, — 
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Lodovioo : Sit some three days together, and discourse — 
Flamineo ; Only with making faces : lie in our clothes, — 
Lodovico : With faggots for our pillows, — 

FuAMtNEo : And be lousy — 

Lodovico : In taffata linings ; that’s genteel melancholy 
Sleep all day, — 

Flamineo ; Yes ; and, like your melancholic hare, 

Feed after midnight. — 

We are observed ; see how yon couple grieve ! 

Lodovico : What a strange creature is a laughing fool ! 

As if man were created to no use 
But only to show his teeth. 

Flamineo : I’ll tell thee what, — 

It would do well, instead of looking-glasses, 

To set one’s face each morning by a saucer 
Of a witch’s congealed blood. 

Lonovtco ; Precious gue ! 

We’ll never part. 

Flamineo : Never, till the beggary of courtiers, 

The discontent of churchmen, want of soldiers, 

And all the creatures that hang manacled. 

Worse than strappadoed, on the lowest felly 
Of Fortune’s wheel, be taught, in our two lives, 

To scorn that world which life of means deprives. 

Enter Antonelli and Gaspaeo. 

Antonelli : My lord, I bring good news. The Pope, on 's 
death-bed. 

At the earnest suit of the Great Duke of Florence, 

Hath signed your pardon, and restored unto you 

Lodovico : I thank you for your news. — Look up again, 
Flamineo ; see my pardon. 

Flamineo ; "Why do you laugh ? 

There was no such condition in our covenant. 
Lodovico : Why ? 

Flamineo : You shall not seem a happier man than I : 
You know our vow, sir ; if you will be merry. 

Do it i’ the like posture as if some great man 
Sate while his enemy were executed ; 

Though it be very lechery unto thee. 

Do ’t with a crabbed politician’s face. 

Lodovico : Your sister is a damnable whore. 

Flamineo : Ha ! 

Lodovico : Look you, I spake that laughing. 

Flamineo : Dost ever think to speak again ? 

Lodovico ; Do you hear ? 

Will sell me forty ounces of her blood 
To water a mandrake ? 

Flamineo ; Poor lord, you did vow 

To live a lousy creature. 

Lodovico : Yes. 

Flamineo : Like one 

That had for ever forfeited the daylight 
By being in debt. 
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Lodovico : Ha, ha ! 

Flamingo : 1 do not greatly wonder you do break ; 

Your lordship learned it long since. But I’ll tell you 

Louovico : What ? 

Flamingo : And 't shall stick by you, — 

Lodovico ; I long for it. 

Flaminco : This laughter scurvily becomes your face : 

If you will not be melancholy, be angry. 

[Strikes him. 

See, now I laugh too. 

Marcello : You are to blame : I’ll force you hence. 

Lodovico : Unhand me. 

[Jixeurtt Marcello and Flamineo. 
That e’er I should be foreed to right myself 
Upon a pander ! 

Antonelli ; My lord, — • 

Lodovico : H’ad been as good 

Met with his fist a thunderbolt. 

Gasparo : How this shows ! 

Lodovico : Ud’s death, how did my sword miss him ? These 
rogues 

That are most weary of their lives still scape 
The greatest dangers. 

A pox upon him ! all his reputation, 

Nay, all the goodness of his family. 

Is not worth half this earthquake : 

I learned it of no fencer to shake thus : 

Come, I’ll forget him, and go drink some wine. [Exeunt. 

SCENE tit. — A Room in the Palace (>/■ Francisco. 

Enter Francisco and Monticelso. 

Monticllso ; Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair. 

Your sister’s poisoned. 

Francisco : Far be it from my thoughts 

To seek revenge. 

Monticelso ; What, are you turned all marble ? 

Francisco : Shall I defy him, and impose a war 
Most burdensome on my poor subjects’ necks, 

Which at my will I have not power to end ? 

You know, for all the murders, rapes, and thefts, 

Committed in the horrid lust of war. 

He that unjustly caused it first proceed 
Shall find it in his grave and in his seed. 

Monticelso : That’s not the course I’d wish you ; pray, observe me. 
We see that undermining more prevails 
Than doth the cannon. Bear your wrongs concealed. 

And, patient as the tortoise, let this camel 
Stalk o’er your back unbruised : sleep with the lion. 

And let this brood of secure foolish mice 
Play with your nostrils, till the time be ripe 
For the bloody audit and the fatal gripe : 
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Aim like a cunning fowler, close one eye, 

That you the better may your game espy, 

Francisco : Free me, my innocence, from treacherous acts ! 

I loiow there’s thunder yonder ; and I’ll stand 
Like a safe valley, which low bends the knee 
To some aspiring mountain ; since I know 
Treason, like spiders weaving nets for flies, 

By her foul work is found, and in it dies. 

To pass away these thoughts, my honoured lord, 

It is reported you possess a book, 

Wherein you have quoted, by intelligence, 

The names of all notorious offenders 
Lurking about the city. 

Montighlso : Sir, I do ; 

And some there are which call it my black book ; 

Well may the title hold ; for though it teach not 
The art of conjuring, yet in it lurk 
The names of many devils. 

Francisco : PfRYj let’s see it. 

Monticelso : I’ll fetch it to your lordship. [Exit, 

Francisco : Monticelso, 

I will not trust thee ; but in all my plots 
I’ll rest as jealous a.s a town besieged. 

Thou canst not reach what I intend to act : 

Your flax soon kindles, soon is out again : 

But gold slow heats, and long will hot remain, 

Re-enter Monticelso, presfinfj Francisco with a book. 

Monticelso : 'Tis here, my lord. 

Francisco ; First, your intelligencers, pray, let’s see. 

Monticelso : Their number rises strangely ; and some of them 
You’d take for honest men. Next are panders, — 

These are your pirates ; and these following leaves 
For base rogues that undo young gentlemen 
By taking up commodities, for politic bankrupts ; 

For fellows that are bawds to their own wives, 

Only to put off horses, and slight jewels, 

Clocks, defaced plate, and such commodities. 

At birth of their first children. 

Francisco ; Are there such ? 

Monticelso : These are for impudent bawds 
That go in men’s apparel ; for usurers 
That share with scriveners for their good reportage ; 

For lawyers that will antedate their writs : 

And some divines you might find folded there, 

But that I slip them o’er for conscience’s sake. 

Here is a general catalogue of knaves ; 

A man might study all the prisons o’er. 

Yet never attain this knowledge. 

Francisco ; Murderers ! 

Fold down the leaf, I pray. 

Good ray lord, let me borrow this strange doctrine. 
Monticelso : Pray, use ’t, my lord. 
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Francisco : 1 do assure your lordship, 

You are a worthy member of the state. 

And have done infinite good in your discovery 
Of these offenders. 

Montioelso : Somewhat, sir. 

Francisco : O God ! 

Better than tribute of wolves paid in England : 

’Twill hang their skins o’ the hedge. 

Monticelso : I must make bold 

To leave your lordship. 

Francisco : Dearly, sir, I thank you ; 

If any ask for me at court, report 

You have left me in the company of knaves. 

[Exit Monticelso. 

I gather now by this, some cunning fellow 
That’s my lord’s officer, one that lately skipped 
From a clerk’s desk up to a justice* chair, 

Hath made this knavish summons, and intends, 

As the Irish rebels wont were to sell heads, 

So to make prize of these. And thus it happens. 

Your poor rogues pay for ’t which have not the means 
To present bribe in fist ; the rest o’ the band 
Are razed out of the knaves’ record ; or else 
My lord he winks at them witli easy will ; 

His man grows rich, the knaves are the knaves still. 

But to the use I’ll make of it ; it shall serve 
To point me out a list of murderers, 

Agents for any villainy. Did I want 

Ten leash of courtezans, it would furnish me ; 

Nay, laundress three armies. That in so little paper 
Should lie the undoing of so many men ! 

’Tis not so big as twenty declarations. 

See the corrupted use some make of books : 

Divinity, wrested by some factious blood. 

Draws swords, swells battles, and o’erthrows all good. 

To fashion my revenge more seriously. 

Let me remember my dead sister’s face ; 

Call for her picture ? no. I’ll close mine eyes, 

And in a melancholic thought I’ll frame. 

Enltr Isabella’s Ghost. 

Her figure ’fore me. Now I ha ’t ; — ^how strong 

Imagination works ! how she can frame 

Things which are not ! Methinks she stands afore me. 

And by the quick idea of my mind, 

Were my skill pregnant, I could draw her picture. 

Thought, as a subtle juggler, makes us deem 
Things supernatural, which yet have cause 
Common as sickness. ’Tis my melancholy. — 

How cam’st thou by thy death ? — How idle am I 
To question mine own idleness ! — Did ever 
Man dream awake till now ? — Remove this object ; 

Out of my brain with ’t ! What have I to do 
With tombs, or death-beds, funei-als, or tears, 
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That have to meditate upon revenge ? [Exit Ghost. 

So, now ’tia ended, like an old wives' story : 

Statesmen think often they see stranger sights 
Than madmen. Gome, to this weighty business : 

My tragedy must have some idle mirth in ’t. 

Else it will never pass. I am in love, 

In love with Corombona ; and my suit 

Thus halts to her in verse. — [Writes, 

1 have done it rarely : O the fate of princes ! 

I am so used to frequent flattery. 

That, being alone, I now flatter myself : 

But it will serve ; ’tis sealed. 

Enter Servant. 

Bear this 

To the house of convertites, and watch your leisure 
To give it to the hands of Gorombona, 

Or to the matron, when some followers 

OfBrachiano may be by. Away 1 [/fjch Servant. 

He that deals all by strength, his wit is .shallow ; 

When a man’s head goes through, each limb will follow. 

The engine for my business, bold Count Lodowick : 

’Tis gold must such an imtrument procure ; 

With empty fist no man doth falcons lure. 

Brachtano, 1 am now fit for thy encounter : 

Like the wild Irish, I’ll ne’er think thee dead 
Till I can play at football with thy head. 

Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. [Exit, 

ACT IV 

s CENE r . — A Room in thi House of Convdrtites. 

Enter the Matron and Plamineo. 

Matron : Should it be known the duke hath such recourse 
To your imprisoned sister, I were like 
To incur much damage by it. 

Flamineo : Not a scruple ! 

The Pope lies on his death-bed, and their heads 
Are troubled now with other business 
Than guarding of a lady. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant : Yonder’s Flamineo in conference 
With the matrona. — Let me speak with you ; 

I would entreat you to deliver for me 

This letter to the fair Vittoria 

Matron : I shall, sir. 

Servant : With all care and secrecy. 

Hereafter you shall know me, and receive 
Thanks for this courtesy. [Exit. 

Flamineo : How now ? what’s that ? 

Matron : A letter. 

Flamineo : To my sister ? I’ll see ’t delivered. [Exit Matron. 
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Enter Braohiano. 

Brachiano : What’s that you read, Flamineo ? 

Flamineo : Look. 

Braghiano ; Ha ! 

{Reads) ‘ To the most unfortunate, his best respected Vittoria.’ — 
Who was the roesenger ? 

Flamineo : 1 know not. 

Braohiano ; No f 

Who sent it ? 

Flamineo : Ud’s foot, you speak as if a man 

Should know what fowl is coffined in a baked meat 
Afore you cut it up. 

Brachiano : I’ll open ’t, were ’t her heart. 

What’s here subscribed ? 

' Florence ! ’ this juggling is gross and palpable : 

1 have found out the conveyance. — Read it, read it 1 
Flamineo (reads) ; ‘ Your tears I’ll ttirn to triumphs, be but mine : 
Your prop is fall’n r I pity, that a vine. 

Which princes heretofore have longed to gather, 

Wanting supporters, now should fade and wither.’ 

Wine, i’ faith, my lord, with lees would serve his turn — ■ 

‘ Your sad impri.sonment Fll soon uncharm, 

And with a princely uncontrollM arm 
Lead you to Florence, where my love and care 
Shall hang your wishes in my silver hair.’ — 

A halter on his strange equivocation 1 — 

‘ Nor for my years return me the sad willow 1 
Who prefer blossoms before fruit that’s mellow ? ’ — 

Rotten, on my knowledge, with lying too long i’ the bed-straw.- 
‘ And all the lines of age this line convinces, 

Tlie gods never wax old, no more do princes.’- — 

A pox on 't, tear it ; let’s have no more atheists, for God’s sake. 
Brachiano : Ud’s death, I’ll cut her into atomies, 

And let th’ irregular north wind sweep her up. 

And blow her into his nostiils ! Where’s this whore ? 

Flamineo ; That — what do you call her ? 

Brachiano ; Oh, I could be mad, 

Prevent the cursed disease she’ll bring me to, 

And tear my hair off 1 Where’s this changeable stuff? 
Flamineo : O’er head and ears in water, I assure you : 

She is not for your wearing. 

Brachiano : In, you pander ! 

Flamineo : 'What, me, my lord ? am I your dog ? 

Brachiano ; A blood-hound ! 

Do you brave, do you stand me ? 

Flamineo : Stand you ! let those that have diseases run ; 

I need no plasters, 

Brachiano : Would you he kicked ? 

Flamineo : Would you have your neck broke ? 

I tell you, duke, I am not in Russia ; 

My shins must be kept whole. 

Braohiano ; Do you know me ? 
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Flamineo : O 3 my lord, methodically : 

As in this world there are degrees of evils, 

So in this world there arc degrees of devils. 

You’re a great duke, I your poor secretary. 

I do look now for a Spanish fig, or an Italian salad, daily. 
Brachiano : Pander, ply your convoy, and leave your prating. 
Flamineo : All your kindness to me is like that miserable courtesy 
of Polyphemus to Ulysses ; you reserve me to be devoured last : 
you would dig turfs out of my grave to feed your larks ; that 
would be music to you. Come, I’ll lead you to her. 

Braghiano ; Do you face me ? 

Flamineo : Oh, sir, I would not go before a politic enemy with 
my back towards him, though there were behind me a whirl- 
pool. 

SCENE II. — Vittoma’s Room in the House oj Comerlites. 

Enter Vittoria, Braciiiano, and Flamineo. 

Brachiano ; Can you read, mistress ? look upon that letter : 
There arc no characters nor hieroglyphics ; 

You need no comment : I .rm grown your receiver. 

God’s precious 1 you shall be a brave great lady, 

A stately and advanced whore. 

Vittoria : Say, sir ? 

Brachiano ; Come, come, let’s see your cabinet, discover 
Your treasury of love-letters. Death and Furies 1 
I’ll see them all. 

Vittoria ; Sir, upon my soul, 

I have not any. Whence was this directed ? 

Brachiano : Confusion on your politic ignorance ! 

You are reclaimed, are you ? I’ll give you the bells, 

And let you fly to the devil. 

Flamineo : Ware hawk, my lord ! 

Vittoria : ‘ Florence ’ 1 this is some treacherous plot, my lord : 
To me he ne’er was lovely, I protest, 

So much as in my sleep. 

Brachiano : Right 1 they are plots. 

Your beauty 1 Oh, ten thousand curses on ’t 1 
How long have I beheld the devil in crystal ? 

Thou hast led me, like an heathen sacrifice. 

With music and with fatal yokes of flowers, 

To my eternal ruin. Woman to man 
Is either a god or a wolf. 

Vittoria ; My lord, — 

Brachiano ; Away ! 

We’ll be as differing as two adamants ; 

The one shall shun the other. What, ddst weep ? 

Procure but ten of thy dissembling trade. 

Ye’d furnish all the Irish funerals 
With howling past wild Irish. 

Flamineo : Fie, my lord ! 

Brachiano ; That hand, that cursM hand, which I have wearied 
With doting kisses 1 — O my sweetest duchess. 

How lovely art thou now ! — My loose thoughts 
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Scatter like quicksilver : I was bewitched ; 

For all the world speaks ill of thee. 

ViTTORiA : No matter : 

I’ll live so now, I’ll make that world recant, 

And change her speeches. You did name your duchess. 
BitACtirANO : Whose death God pardon 1 
Vittoma ; Whose death God revenge 

On thee, most godless duke ! 

Flamineo {aside) : Now for two whirlwinds ! 

ViTToniA : What have I gained by thee but infamy ? 

Thou hast stained the spotless honour of my house. 

And frighted thence noble society ; 

Like those, which, sick o’ the palsy and retain [ing] 

Ill-scenting foxes ’bout them, are still shunned 
By those of choicer nostrils. What do you call this house ? 

Is this your palace ? did not the judge style it 
A house of penitent whores ? who sent me to it ? 

Who hath the honour to advance Vittoria 
To this incontinent college? is ’t not you ? 

Is ’t not your high preferment ? Go, go, brag 
How many ladies you have undone like me. 

Fare you well, sir ; lot me hear no more of you : 

I had a limb corrupted to an ulcer, 

But I have cut it off ; and now I’ll go 
Weeping to Heaven on crutches. For your gifts, 

I will return them all ; and 1 do wish 
That I could make you full executor 
To all my sins. Oh, that 1 could toss myself 
Into a grave as quickly ! for all thou art worth 
I’ll not shed one tear more,— I’ll burst first. 

[5/ifi throws herself upon a bed, 
Brachiano : I have drunk Lethe. — ^Vittoria ! 

My dearest happiness ! Vittoria I 

What do you ail, my love ? why do you weep ? 

Vittoria : Yes, I now weep poniards, do you see ? 

Brachiano : Are not those matchless eyes mine ? 

Vittoria : I had rather 

They were not matches ! 

Brachiano : Is not this lip mine ? 

ViTTOKiA ; Yes j thus to bite it off, rather than give It thee. 
Flamineo ; Turn to my lord, good sister. 

Vittoria : Hence, you pander ! 

Flamineo : Pander 1 am I the author of your sin ? 

Vittoria ; Yes ; he’s a base thief that a thief lets in. 

Flamineo : We’re blown up, my lord. 

Brachiano : Wilt thou hear me ? 

Once to be jealous of thee, is to express 
That I will love thee everlastingly. 

And never more be jealous. 

Vittoria : O thou fool, 

Whose greatness hath by much o’ergrown thy wit ! 

What dar’st thou do that I not dare to suffer. 

Excepting to be still thy whore ? for that, 
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In the sea’s bottom, sooner thou shall make 
A bonfire. 

Flamingo : O, no oaths, for God’s sake ! 

Brachiano : Will you hear me ! 

ViTTORiA : Never. 

Flamingo : What a damned imposthume is a woman's will ! 

Can nothing break it ? — Fie, fie, ray lord. 

Women are caught as you take tortoises ; 

She must be turned on her back. — Sister, by this hand, 

I am on your side. — -Come, come, you have wronged her : 

What a strange credulous man were you, my lord. 

To think the Duke of Florence would love her ! 

Will any mercer take another’s ware 

When once ’tis toused and sullied ? — ^And yet, sister. 

How scurvily this frowardness becomes you ! 

Young leverets stand not long ; and women’s anger 
Should, like their flight, procure a little sport ; 

A full cry for a quarter of an hour. 

And then be put to the dead quat. 

Brachiano ; Shall these eyes. 

Which have so long time dwelt upon your face. 

Be now put out ? 

Flamingo ; No cruel landlady i’ th’ world, which lends forth groats 
To broom-men, and takes use for them, would do ’t. — 

Hand her, my lord, and kiss her : be not like 
A ferret, to let go your hold with blowing. 

Brachiano : Let us renew right hands. 

ViTTORiA : Flence 1 

Brachiano : Never shall rage 

Or the forgetful wine make me commit 
Like fault. 

Flamingo : Now you are i’ the way on ’t, follow ’t hard. 

Brachiano ; Be thou at peace with me, let all the world 
Threaten the cannon. 

Flamingo : Mark his penitence : 

Best natures do commit the grossest faults. 

When they’re given o’er to jealousy, as best wine. 

Dying, makes strongest vinegar. I’ll tell you, — 

The sea’s more rough and raging than calm rivers. 

But not so sweet nor wholesome. A quiet woman 
Is a still water under a great bridge ; 

A man may shoot her safely. 

ViTTORiA : Oh, ye dissembling men ! — 

Flamingo : We sucked that, sister. 

From women’s breasts, in our first infancy. 

ViTTORiA : To add misery to misery 1 
Brachiano : Sweetest, — 

ViTTORiA : Am I not low enough ? 

Aye, aye, your good heart gathers like a snowball. 

Now your affection’s cold. 

Flamingo : Ud’s foot, it shall melt 

To a heart again, or all the wine in Rome 
Shall run o’ the lees for ’t. 
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ViTTORiA ; Your dog or hawk should be rewarded better 
Than I have been. I’ll speak not one word more. 

Flamineo ; Stop her mouth with a sweet kiss, my lord. So, 

Now the tide’s turned, the ves.sel'a come about. 

He’s a sweet armful. Oh, we curled-haired men 
Are still most kind to women ! This is well. 

Bragiiiano : That you should chide thus ! 

Flamtneo ; O, .sir, your little chimneys 

Do ever cast most smoke ! I sweat for you. 

Couple together with as deep a silence 
As did the Grecians in their wooden horse. 

My lord, supply your promises with deeds ; 

You know that painted meat no hunger feeds. 

Bracihano : Stay 1 ingrateful Rome — 

Flamineo ; Rome ! it deserves 

To be called Barbary for our villainous usage. 

Brachiano ; Soft 1 the same project which the Duke of Florence 
(Whether in love or gullery I know not) 

Laid down for her escape, will I pursue. 

Flamineo ; And no time fitter than this night, my lord : 

The Pope being dead, and all the cardinals entered 
The conclave for the electing a new Pope ; 

The city in a great confusion ; 

We may attire her in a page’s suit. 

Lay her post horse [s], take shipping, and amain 
For Padua. 

Brachiano : I’ll instantly steal forth the Prince Giovanni, 

And make for Padua. You two with your old mother, 

And young Marcello that attends on Florence, 

If you can work him to it, follow me : 

I will advance you all : "for you, Vittoria, 

Think of a duchess’ title. 

Flamineo ; Lo, you, sister 1 — 

Stay, my lord ; TU tell you a tale. The crocodile, which lives in 
the river Nil us, hath a worm breeds i’ the teeth of ’t, which puts 
it to extreme anguish : a little bird, no bigger than a wren, is 
barber-surgeon to this crocodile ; flies into the jaws of ’t, picks 
out the worm, and brings present remedy. The fish, glad of ease, 
but ingrateful to her that did it, that the bird may not talk 
largely of her abroad for non-payment, closeth her chap.s, in- 
tending to swallow her, and so put her to perpetual silence. But 
nature, loathing such ingratitude, hath armed this bird with a 
quill or prick on the top o’ th’ head, which wounds the croco- 
dile 1’ the mouth, forceth her open her bloody prison, and away 
flies the pretty tooth-picker from her cruet patient. 

Brachiano : Your application is, I have not rewarded 
The service you have done me. 

Flamineo : No, my lord. — 

You, .sister, arc tte crocodile : you are blemished in your fame, 
my lord cures it ; and though the comparison hold not in 
every particle, yet observe, remember what good the bird with 
the prick P the head hath done you, and .scorn ingratitude. — 
{Aside} It may appear to some ridiculous 
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Thus to talk knave and madman, and sometimes 
Gome in with a dried sentence, stuft with sage ; 

But this allows my varying of shapes ; 

Knaves do grow great by being great men’s apes. [Exiunt. 

soe'ne III. — Before the Vatican. 

Enter Framcisco, Lodovioo, Gasparo, and six Ambassadors. 

Francisco : So, my lord, I commend your diligence. 

Guard well the conclave ; and, as the order is, 

Let none have conference with the cardinals. 

Lodovico ; I shall, my lord. — Room for the ambassadors ! 

Gasparo : They’re wondrous brave to-day ; why do they wear 
These several habits ? 

Lodovico ; Oh, sir, they’re knights 

Of several orders ; that lord i’ die black cloak, 

With the silver cross, is Knight of Rhodes ; the next, 

Knight of St. Michael ; that, of the Golden Fleece ; 

The Frenchman, there, Knight of the Holy Ghost ; 

My lord of Savoy, Knight of the Annunciation ; 

The Englishman is Knight of the honoured Garter, 

Dedicated unto their saint, St. George. I could 
Describe to you their several institutions, 

With the laws annexed to their orders ; but that time 
Permits not such discovery. 

Francisco : Where’s Count Lodowick ? 

Lodovico : Here, my lord. 

Francisco ; ’Tis o’ the point of dinner time : 

Marshal the cardinals’ service. 

Lodovico : Sir, I shall. 

Enter Servants, with several dishes covered. 

Stand, let me search your dish : who’s this for ? 

Servant : For my Lord Cardinal Monticclso. 

Lodovico ; Whose this ? 

Servant : For my Lord Cardinal of Bourbon. 

French Ambassador ; Why doth he search the dishes ? to observe 
What meat is drest ? 

English Ambassador : No, sir, but to prevent 
Lest any letters should be conveyed in. 

To bribe or to solicit the advancement 
Of any cardinal. When first they enter, 

’Tis lawful for the ambassador of princes 
To enter with them, and to make tlieir suit 
For any man their prince affecteth best ; 

But after, till a general election. 

No man may speak with them. 

Lodovico : You that attend on the lord cardinals. 

Open the window, and receive their viands ! 

An Officer {at the luindow) : You must return the service : the 
lord cardinals 

Are busied ’bout electing of the Pope ; 

They have given o’er scrutiny, and are fall’n 
To admiration. 
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Lodovico : Away, away ! {Exeunt Servants. 

Francisco : I’ll lay a thousand ducats you hear news. 

Of a Pope presently. Hark ! sure, he’s elected : 

Behold, my Lord of Arragon appears 
On the church battlements. 

Arragon {on the church battlements) : Denuntio vobis gaudium 
magnum. B.everendissimus cardinalis Lorenzo de Monticelso 
elcctus est in sedem apostolicam, et elegit sibi nomen Paulum 
Q^uartum. 

Omnes : Vivat sanctus pater Paulus Qpartus ! 

Enter Servant. 

Servant ; Vittorla, my lord, — 

Francisco : Well, what of her ? 

Servant ; Is fled the city,— 

Francisco : Ha ? 

Servant ; With Duke Brachiauo. 

Francisco i Fled ? Where’s the Prince Giovanni ? 

Servant ; Gone with his father, 

Francisco ; Let the matrona of the convertites 
Be apprehended. — Fled ! Oh, damnable ! [Exit Servant. 
{Aside) How fortunate are my wishes ! why, ’twas this 
I only laboured ; I did send the letter 
To instruct him what to do. Thy fame, fond duke, 

I first have poisoned ; directed thee the way 
To marry a whore : what can be worse ? This follows, — 

The hand must act to drown the passionate tongue ; 

I scorn to wear a sword and prate of wrong. 

Enter Monticelso in state . 

Monticelso : Concedimus vobis apostolicam benedictionem et 
remissionem peccatorum. 

My lord reports Vittoria Cororabona 
Is stol’n from forth the house of convertites 
By Brachiano, and they’re fled the city. 

Now, though this be the first day of our state, 

We cannot better please the divine power 
Than to sequester from the holy Church 
These cursed persons. Make it therefore known, 

We do denounce excommunication 
Against them both : all that are theirs in Rome 
We likewise banish. Set on. 

{Exeunt Monticelso, his train, 
Ambassadors, &c. 

Francisco : Come, dear Lodovico ; 

You have ta’en the sacrament to prosecute 
The intended murder. 

Lodovico ; With all constancy. 

But, sir, I wonder you’ll engage yourself 
In person, being a great prince. 

Francisco : Divert me not. 

Most of his court are of my faction, 

And some are of ray council. Noble friend 
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Our danger shall be ’like in this design : 

Give leave, part of the glory may be mine. 

[Exeunl Francisco and Gasparo. 

Re-enter Monticelso. 

Monticelso : Why did the Duke of Florence with such care 
Labour your pardon ? say. 

Lodovico : Italian beggars will resolve you that. 

Who, begging of an alms, bid thosse they beg of. 

Do good for their own sakes ; or ’t may be. 

He spreads his bounty with a sowing hand, 

Like kings, who many times give out of measure. 

Not for de.sert so much, as for their pleasure. 

Monticelso : I know you’re cunning. Come, what devil was that 
That you were raising ? 

Lodovico ; Devil, my lord ? 

Monticelso : 1 ask you 

How doth the duke employ you, that his bonnet 
Fell with such compliment unto his knee. 

When he departed from you ? 

Lodovico : Why, my lord. 

He told me of a rcsty Barbary horse 

iVhich he would fain have brought to the career. 

The sault, and the ring-galliard ; now, my lord, 

I have a rare French rider. 

MoNTtocLSO : Take you heed 

Lest the jade break your neck. Do you put me off 
With your wild horse-tricks ? Sirrah, you do lie. 

Oh, thou’rt a foul black cloud, and thou dost threat 
A violent storm ! 

Lonovico : Storms are i’ the air, my lord : 

I am too low to storm. 

Monticelso : Wretched creature ! 

I know that thou art fashioned for all ill. 

Like dogs that once get blood, they’ll ever kill. 

About some murder ? was ’t not ? 

Lodovico : I’ll not tell you : 

And yet I care not greatly if I do ; 

Marry, with this preparation. Holy father, 

I come not to you as an intelligencer. 

But as a penitent sinner : What I utter 
Is in confession merely ; which you know 
Must never be revealed. 

Monticelso : You have o’erta’en me. 

Lodovico : Sir, I did love Brachiano’s duchess dearly. 

Or rather I pursued her with hot lust. 

Though she ne’er knew on ’t. She was poisoned ; 

Upon my soul, she was ; for which I have sworn 
To avenge her murder. 

Monticelso : To the Duke of Florence 

Lodovico ; To him I have. 

Monticelso : Miserable creature ! 

If thou persist in this, 'tis damnable. 

Dost thou imagine thou canst slide on blood, 
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And not he tainted with a shameful fall ? 

Or, like the black and melancholic yew-tree, 

Dost think to root thyself in dead men’s graves. 

And yet to prosper ? Instruction to tliee 

Comes like sweet showers to over-hardened ground ; 

They wet, but pierce not deep. And so I leave thee. 

With all the Furies hanging ’bout thy neck, 

Till by thy penitence thou remove this evil, 

In conjuring from thy breast that cruel devil. [Evil. 

Lodovico : I’ll give it o’er ; he says ’tis damnable. 

Besides I did expect his .suffrage. 

By reason of Gamillo’s death. 

Re-enter Francisco with a Servant. 

Francisco : Do you know that count ? 

Servant : Yes, my lord. 

Francisco ; Bear him these thousand ducats to his lodging ; 

Tell him tlie Pope hath sent them. — (Aside) Happily 
That will confirm [him] more than all the rest. [Exit. 

Servant : Sir, — 

Lodovico ; To me, sir ? 

Servant : His Holiness hath sent you 

A thousand crowns, and wills you, if you travel, 

To make liim your patron for intelligence. 

Lodovico : His creature ever to be commanded. [E.xit Servant. 
Why, now ’tis come about. He railed upon me ; 

And yet these crowns were told out and laid ready 
Before he knew my voyage. O the art, 

The modest form of greatness ! that do sit, 

Like brides at wedding-dinners, with their looks turned 
From the least wanton jest, their puling stomach 
Sick of the modesty, when their thoughts are loose, 

Even acting of those hot and lustful sports 
Are to ensue about midnight : such his cunning : 

He sounds my depth thus with a golden plummet. 

I am doubly armed now. Now to the act of blood. 

There’s but three Furies found in spacious hell, 

Rut in a great man’s breast three thousand dwell. (Exit. 

ACT V 

SCENE I. — A Room in Brachiano’s Palace at Padua, 

A passage aver the stage of Brachiano, Flamineo, Marcello, 
Hortensio, Vittoria, Cornelia, Zanche, and others. 

Then re-enter Flamineo and Hortensio. 

Flamineo : In all the weary minutes of my life, 

Day ne’er broke up till now. This marriage 
Confirms me happy. 

Hortensio ; ’Tis a good assurance. 

Saw you not yet the Moor that’s come to court ? 

Flamineo : Yes, and conferred with him i’ the duke’s closet : 

I have not seen a goodlier personage. 

Nor ever tallked with man better experienced 
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In state affairs or rudiments of war : 

He hath, by report, served the Venetian 
In Candy these twice seven years, and been chief 
In many a bold design. 

Hortensio : What are those two 

That bear him company ? 

Flamineo ; Two noblemen of Hungary that, living in the 
emperor’s service a,s commanders, eight years since, contrary to 
the expectation of all the court, entered into religion, into the 
strict order of Capuchins : but, being not well settled in their 
undertaking, they left their order, and returned to court ; for 
which, being after troubled in conscience, they vowed their 
service against the enemies of Christ, went to Malta, were 
there knighted, and in their return back, at this great solemnity, 
they are resolved for ever to forsake the world, and settle them- 
selves here in a house of Capuchins in Padua. 

Hortensio : ’Tis strange. 

Flamineo ; One thing makes it so : they have vowed for ever to 
wear, next their bare bodies, those coats of mail they served in. 

Hortensio : Hard penance 1 Is the Moor a Christian ? 

Flamineo : He is. 

Hortensio : Why proffers he his service to our duke ? 

Flamineo : Because he understands there’s like to grow 
Some wars between us and the Duke of Florence, 

In which he hopes employment. 

I never saw one in a stern bold look 
Wear more command, nor in a lofty phrase 
Express more loiowing or more deep contempt 
Of our slight airy courtiers. He talks 
As if he had travelled all the princes’ courts 
Of Christendom ; in all things strives to express, 

That all that should dispute with him may know, 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 

But looked to near, have neither heat nor light. — 

The duke 1 

Re-enter Erachiano ; with Francisco disguised like Mulinass.ar, 

Lodovigo disguised as Carlo, Gasparo disguised as Pedro, bearing 
their swords and helmets ; and Marcello. 

Brachiano : You are nobly welcome. We have heard at full 
Your honourable service ’gainst the Turk. 

To you, brave Mulinasaar, we assign 
A competent pension ; and are inly sorry. 

The vows of those two worthy gentlemen 
Make them incapable of our proffered bounty. 

Your wi.sh is, you may leave your warlike swords 
For monuments in our chapel ; I accept it 
As a great honour done me, and must crave 
Your leave to furnish out our duchess’ revels. 

Only one thing, as the last vanity 
You e’er shall view, deny me not to stay 
To see a barriers prepared to-night : 

You shall have private standings. It hath pleased 
The great ambassadors of several princes, 
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In their return from Rome to their own countries, 

To grace our marriage, and to honour me 
With such a kind of sport. 

Francisco : I shall persuade them 

To stay, my lord. 

[BraQhiano] ; Set on there to the piesencc 1 

\_Exeuni Brachiano, Flamineo, Marcello, and Hortensio. 
Lodovico : Noble my lord, most fortunately welcome 1 

[77ie Conspirators here embrace. 
You have our vows, sealed with the sacrament. 

To second your attempts. 

Gasparo : And all things ready : 

He could not have invented his own ruin 
(Had he despaired) with more propriety. 

Lodovico : You would not take" my way. 

Francisco ; ’Tis better ordered. 

Lodovico ; T’ have poisoned his prayer-book, or a pair of beads 
The pummel of his saddle, his looking-glass, 

Or th’ handle of his racket, — Oh, that, that ! 

That while he had been bandying at tennis, 

He might have sworn himself to hell, and strook 
His soul into the hazard ! Oh, ray lord, 

I would have our plot be ingenious, 

And have it hereafter recorded for example, 

Rather than borrow example. 

Francisco : There’s no way 

More speeding than this thought on. 

Lodovioo : On, then. 

Francisco : And yet methinks that this revenge is poor, 

Because it steals upon him like a thief. 

To have ta’en him by the casque in a pitched field. 

Led him to Florence ! — 

Lodovico : It had been rare : and there 

Have crowned him with a wreath of stinking garlic, 

T’ have shown the sharpness of his government 
And rankness of his lust. — Flamineo comes. 

[Exeunt Lodovico and Gasp.-vro. 

Re-enter Flamineo, with Marcello and Zanche. 

Marcello ; Why doth this devil haunt you, say ? 

Flamineo ; I know not ; 

For, by this light, I do not conjure for her. 

’Tis not so great a cunning as men think. 

To raise the devil ; for here’s one up already : 

The greatest canning were to lay him down. 

Marcello ; She is your shame. 

Flamineo : I prithee, pardon her. 

In faith, you sec, women are like to burs. 

Where their affection throws them, there they’ll stick. 

Zanche : That is my countryman, a goodly person : 

When’s he’s at leisure. I’ll discourse with him 
In our own language. 
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Flamineo ; I beseech you do. [Exit Zanohe. 

How is ’t, brave soldier ? Oh, that I had seen 
Some of your iron days ! I pray, relate 
Some of your service to us. 

Francisco : ’Tis a ridiculous thing for a man to be his own 
chronicle : I did never wash my mouth with mine own praise 
for fear of getting a stinking breath. 

Marcello : You’re too stoical. The duke will expect other dis- 
course from you. 

Franqisco : I shall never flatter him : I have studied man too 
much to do that. What difference is between the duke and I ? no 
more than between two bricks, all made of one clay ; only ’L may 
be one is placed on the top of a turret, the other in the bottom of 
a well, by mere chance. If I were placed as high as the duke, I 
should stick as fast, make as fair a show, and bear out weather 
equally. 

Flamineo [aside) : If this soldier had a patent to beg in churches, 
then he would tell them stories. 

Marcello ; I have been a soldier too. 

Francisoo : How have you thrived ? 

Marcello ; Faith, poorly. 

Francisco : That’s the misery of peace ; only outsides are then 
respected. As ships seem very great upon the river, whicli show 
very little upon the seas, so some men i’ the court seem colossu.ses 
in a chamber, who, if they came into the field, would appear 
pitiful pigmies. 

Flamineo : Give me a fair room yet hung with arras, and some 
great cardinal to lug me by the ears as his endeared minion. 

Francisco : And thou mayst do the devil knows what villainy. 

Flamineo : And safely. 

Francisco : Right : you shall sec in the country, in harvest- 
time, pigeons, though they destroy never so much corn, the 
farmer dare not present the fowling-piece to tliem : why ? 
because they belong to the lord of the manor ; whilst your poor 
sparrows, that belong to the Lord of Heaven, they go to the 
pot for ’t. 

Flamineo : I will now give you some politic instructions. The 
duke says he will give you a pension ; that’s but bare promise ; 
get it under his hand. For I have known men that have come 
from serving against the Turk, for three or four months they 
have had pension to buy them new wooden legs and fresh 
plasters ; but, after, ’twas not to be had. And this miserable 
courtesy shows as if a tormentor should give hot cordial drinks 
to one three-quarters dead o’ the rack, only to fetch the 
miserable soul again to endure more dog-days. 

[Exit Francisco. 

Re-enter Hortensio and Zanche, with a Young Lord and two mots. 

How now, gallants ! what, arc they ready for the barriers ? 

Young Lord : Yes ; the lords are putting on their armour. 

Hortensio : What’s he ? 

Flamineo : A new upstart ; one that swears like a falconer, and 
will lie m the duke’s car day by day, like a maker of almanacs : 
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and yet I knew him, since he came to the court, smell worse of 
sweat than an under tennis-court-keeper. 

Hortensio : Look you, yonder’s your sweet mistress. 

Flamineo : Thou art my sworn brother ; I’ll tell thee, I do love 
that Moor, that witch, very constrainedly. She knows some ol 
my villainy. I do love her just as a man holds a wolf by the ears : 
but for fear of turning upon me and pulling out my throat, I 
would let her go to the devil. 

Hortensio ; I hear she claims marriage of thee. 

Flamineo : Faith, I made to her some such dark promise ; and, in 
seeking to fly from ’t, I run on, like a frighted dog with a bottle 
at ’s tail, that fain would bite it off, and yet dares not look be- 
hind him. — Now, my precious gipsy. 

Zanghb : Aye, your love to me rather cools tlian heats. 

Fi,amineo : Marry, I am the sounder lover : we have many 
wenches about the town heat too fast. 

Hortensio ; What do you think of these perfumed gallants, then ? 
Flamineo : Their satin cannot save them ; I am confident 
They have a certain .spice of the disease ; 

For they that sleep with dogs shall rise with fleas. 

Zanche : Believe it ! A little painting and gay clothes 
Make you loathe me. 

Flamineo : How ? love a lady for painting or gay apparel ? I’ll 
unkennel one example more for thee. /Esop had a foolish dog 
that let go the flesh to catch the shadow : I would have cour- 
tiers be better divers. 

Zanche : You remember your oaths ? 

Flamineo : Lovers’ oaths are like mariners’ prayers, uttered in 
extremity ; but when the tempest is o’er, and that the vessel 
leaves 'tumbling, they fall from protesting to drinking. And yet, 
amongst gentlemen, protesting and drinking go together, and 
agree as well as shoemakers and Westphalia bacon. They are 
both drawers on ; for drink draws on protestation and pro- 
testation draws on more drink. Is not this discourse better now 
than the morality of your sunburnt gentleman ? 

Re-enter Cornelia. 

Cornelia : Is this your perch, you haggard ? fly to tlie stews. 

[Striking Zanche. 

Flamineo : You should be clapt by the heels now : 

Strike i’ the court ! [Exit Cornelia. 

Zancme : She’s good for nothing, but to make her maids 
Catch cold a-nights : they dare not use a bed-staff 
For fear of her light fingers. 

Marcello : You’re a strumpet, 

An impudent one. [Kicking Zanche. 

Flamineo : Why do you kick her ? say ; 

Do you think that she’s like a walnut-tiee ? 

Must she be cudgelled ere she bear good fruit ? 

Marcello : She brags that you shall marry her. 

Flamineo : What then ? 

Marcello : I had rather she were pitched upon a stake 
In some new-seeded garden, to affright 
Her fellow crows thence. 
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Flamineo ; You’re a boy, a fool : 

Be guardian to your hound ; 1 am of age. 

Marcello : If I take her near you, I’ll cut her throat. 

Flamineo ; With a fan of feathers ? 

Marcello : And, for you. I’ll whip 

This folly from you. 

Flamineo : Are you choleric ? 

I’ll purge ’t with rhubarb. [T/ireatens to strike him. 

Hortensio : Oh ! your brother ? 

Flamineo : Hang him ! 

He wrongs me most that ought to offend me least. — 

I do suspect my mother played foul play 
When she conceived thee. 

Marcello : Now, by all my hopes. 

Like the two slaughtered sons of Qidipus, 

The very flames of our affection 

Shall turn two ways. Those words I’ll make thee amwer. 
With thy heart-blood. 

Flamineo : Do, like the geese in the progress : 

You know where you shall find me. 

Marpello : Very good. [Exit 'fLAMJNEO. 

An thou be’st a noble, friend, bear him my sword. 

And bid him fit the length on ’t. 

Young Loro : Sir, I shall. 

[Exeunt alt but Zanohe. 

Zanche : He comes, tience petty thoughts of my disgrace ! 
Re-enter Francisco. 

I ne’er loved my complexion till now, 

’Cause I may boldly say, without a blush, 

I love you. 

Francisco : Your love is untimely sown ; there’s a spring at 
Michaelmas, but ’tis but a faint one : I am sunk in years, and 
I have vowed never to marry. 

Zanche : .Alas ! poor maids get more lovers than husbands. Yet 
you may mistake my wealth. For, as when ambassadors are sent 
to congratulate princes, there’s commonly sent along with them 
a rich present, so that, though the prince like not the ambassa- 
dor’s person nor words, yet he likes well of the presentment ; 
so 1 may come to you in the same manner, and be better loved 
for my dowry than my virtue. 

Francisco : I’ll think on the motion. 

Zanche ; Do : I’ll now 

Detain you no longer. At your better leisure 
I’ll tell you things shall startle your blood : 

Nor blame me that this passion I reveal ; 

Lovers die inward that their flames conceal. [Exit. 

Fsangisco : Of all intelligence this may prove the best ! 

Sure, I shall draw strange fowl from this foul nest, [Exit. 

SCENE II . — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Marcello and Cornelia, 

Cornelia : I hear a whispering all about the court 
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You are to hght : who is your opposite ? 

What is the quarrel ? 

Marcello ; ’Tia an idle rumour. 

Cornelia ; Will you dissemble ? sure, you do not well 
To fright me thus ; you never look thus pate 
But when you are most angry. I do charge you 
Upon my blessing, — nay. I’ll call the duke. 

And he shall school you. 

Marccllo ; Publish not a fear 
Which would convert to laughter : ’fis not so. 

Was not this crucifix my father’s ? 

Cornelia : Yes. 

Marcello : I have heard you say, giving my brother suck. 

He took the crucifix between his hands, 

And broke a limb off. 

Cornelia : Yes ; but ’tis mended. 

Snier Flamingo. 

Flamineo ; I have brought your weapon back. 

Marcello through. 

Cornelia : Fla 1 Oh, my horror ! ' 

Marcello : You have brought it home, indeed. 

Cornelia : Help ! Oh, he’s murdered ! 

Flamineo : Do you turn your gall up ? I’ll to sanctuary. 

And send a surgeon to you. [Exit. 

Enter HoRTr.Nsio. 

HoRTENsro : How ? o’ th’ ground ? 

MtROELLO : O mother, now remember what I told 
Of breaking of the crucifix ! Farewell. 

There are some sins which Heaven doth duly punish 

In a whole family. This it is to rise 

By aU dishonest means ! Let all men know. 

That tree shall long time keep a steady foot 

Whose branches spread no wider than the root. [Dies. 

Cornelia ; Oh ! 

My perpetual sorrow 1 

Hortensio : Virtuous Marcello 1 

He’s dead. — Pray, leave him, lady : come, you shall. 

Cornelia : .Alas ! he is not dead ; he’s in a trance. Why, here’s 
nobody shall get anything by his death. Let me call him again, 
for God’s sake ! 

Hortensio : 1 would you were deceived. 

Cornelia ; Oh, you abuse me, you abuse me, you abuse me I 
How many have gone away thus, for lack of tendance ! Rear 
up ’s head, rear up ’s head ; his bleeding inward will kill him. 

Hortensio : You see he is departed. 

Cornelia ; Let me come to him ; give me him as he is : if he be 
turned to earth, let me but give him one hearty kiss, and you 
shall put us both into one coffin. Fetch a looking-glass ; see if his 
breath will not stain it : or pull out some feathers from my pillow, 
and lay them to his lips. Will you lose him for a little pains- 
taking ? 
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Hortensio : Your tindest office is to pray for him. 

Cornelia. : Alas 1 I would not pray for him yet He may live to 
lay me i’ the groundj and pray for me, if you’ll let me come to 
him. 

Enter Braciiiano all armed save the beaver, with Flamineo, Francisco, 
Lodovico, and Page carrying the beaver. 

Brachiano : Was this your handiwork ? 

Flamineo : It was my misfortune. 

Cornelia : He lie.s, he lies ; he did not kill him : these have killed 
him that would not let him be better looked to. 

Brachiano : Have comfort, my grieved mother. 

Cornelia ; Oh, you screech-owl 1 
Hortensio ; Forbear, good madam. 

Cornelia : Let me go, let me go. 

[She runs to Flamineo with her knife drawn, 
and, coming to him, lets it fall. 
The God of Heaven forgive thee ! Dost not wonder 
I pray for thee ? I’ll tell thee what’s the reason : 

I have scarce breath to number twenty minutes ; 

I’d not spend that in cursing. Fare tliee well : 

Half of thyself lie.s there ; and mayst thou live 
To fill an hour-glass with his mouldered ashes, 

To tell how thou shouldst spend the time to come 
In bleat repentance ! 

Brachiano ; Mother, pray tell me 

How came he by his death ? what was the quarrel ? 

Cornelia : Indeed, my younger boy presumed too much 
Upon his manhood, gave him bitter words, 

Drew his sword first ; and so. I know not how, 

For I was out of my wits, he fell with ’s head 
Just in my bosom. 

Page ; This is not true, madam. 

Cornelia : I pray thee, peace. 

One arrow ’s grassed already : it were vain 
T’ lose this for that will ne’er be found again. 

Brachiano : Go, bear the body to Cornelia’s lodging : 

And we command that none acquaint our duchess 
With this sad accident. For you, Flamineo, 

Hark you, I will not grant your pardon. 

Flamineo : No ? 

Brachiano : Only a lease of your life ; and that shall last 
But for one day : thou shalt be forced each evening 
To renew it, or be bang’d. 

Flamineo : At your pleasure. 

[Lodovico sprinkles Brachiano’s beaver with a poison. 
Your will is law now, I’ll not meddle with it. 

Brachiano : You once did brave me in your sister’s lodging ; 

I’ll now keep you in awe for ’t. — Where’s our beaver ? 
Francisco [aside) : He calls for his destruction. — Noble youth, 

I pity thy sad fate ! — Now to the barriers. 

This shall his passage to the black lake further : 

The last good deed he did, he pardoned murther. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III . — The Lists at Padua. 

Charges and shouts. They fight at barriers ; first single pairs, 
then three to three. 

Jinler BkaohianOj Francisco, and Flamineo, with others. 

Beachiano ; An armourer ! ud’s death, an armourer ! 

Flamineo : Armourer ! where’s the armourer ? 

Brachiano : Tear off my beaver. 

Flamineo : Are you hurt, my lord ? 

Enter Armourer. 

Brachiano ; Oh, my brain’s on fire 1 the helmet is poison’d. 
Armourer : My lord. 

Upon my soul, — 

Brachiano ; Away with him to torture ! 

There are some great ones that have hand in this. 

And near about me. 

, Enter Vittoria. 

ViTTORiA : Oh, my loved lord ! poisoned ? 

Flamineo ; Remove the bar. Here’s unfortunate revels ! 

Call the physicians. 

Enter two Phystcians. 

A plague upon you ! 

We have too much of your cunning here already : 

I fear the ambassadors are likewise poisoned. 

Brachiano : Oh, I am gone already ! the infection 
Flies to the brain and heart. O thou strong heart ! 

There's such a covenant ’tween the world and it, 

They’re loth to break. 

[Enter Giovanni. 

Giovanni : O my most loved father ! 

Brachiano : Remove the boy away. — - 
Where’s this good woman ? — ^Had I infinite worlds, 

They were too little for thee ; must I leave thee ? — 

What say you, screech-owb, is the venom mortal ? 

First Physician : Most deadly. 

Brachiano ; Most corrupted politic hangman. 

You kill without hook ; but your art to save 
Fails you as oft as great men’s needy friends. 

I that have given life to offending slaves 
And wretched murderers, have I not power 
To lengtVien mine own a twelvemonth ? — 

Do not kiss me, for I shall poison thee. 

This unction’s sent from the great Duke of Florence. 
Francisco : Sir, be of comfort. 

Brachiano : O thou soft natural death, that art joint- twin 
To sweetest slumber ! no rough-bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion : pity winds thy corse, 

Whilst hon'or waits on princes. 
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ViTTORiA : I am lost for ever, 

Brachiano : How miserable a thing it is to die 
’Mongst women howling ! 

Enter Lodovico and Gasparo, in the habit of Capuchins. 

What are those ? 

Flamineo : Franciscans : 

They have brought the extreme unction, 

Brachiano : On pain of death, let no man name death to me : 

It is a word infinitely terrible. 

Withdraw into out cabinet. 

[Exeunt all but Francisco and Flamineij, 
Brachiano being earned out. 

Flamineo ; To see what .solitariness is about dying princes ! as 
heretofore they have unpeopled towns, divorced friends, and 
made great houses unhospitable, so now, O justice ! where are 
their flatterers now ? Flatterers are but the shadows of princes’ 
bodies ; the least thick cloud makes them invisible. 

Francisco : There’s great moan made for him, 

Flamineo : Faith, for some few hours salt water will run most 
plentifully in every office o’ the court ; but, believe it, most 
of them do but weep as over their stepmothers’ graves. 

Franoisco : How mean you ? 

Flamingo : Why, they dissemble ; as some men do that live 
within compass o’ the verge. 

Francisco : Come, you have thrived well under him. 

Flamingo : Faith, like a wolf in a woman’s breast ; I have been 
fed with poultry : but, for money, understand me, I had as good 
a will to cozen him as e’er an officer of them all ; but I had not 
cunning enough to do it. 

Francisco : What didst thou think of him ? faith, speak freely. 

Flamingo : He was a kind of statesman that would .sooner have 
reckoned how many cannon-bullets he had discharged against 
a town, to count his expense that way, than how many of his 
valiant and deserving subjects he lost before it. 

Francisco : Oh, speak well of the duke. 

Flamingo : I have done. Wilt hear some of my court-wisdom ? 
To reprehend princes is dangerous ; and to ovcr-commend some 
of them is palpable lying. 

Re-enter Lodovico. 

Francisco : How is it with the duke ? 

Lodovico ; Most deadly ill. 

He’s fall’n into a strange distraction : 

He talks of battle and monopolies, 

Levying of taxes ; and from that descends 
To the most brain-sick language. His mind fastens 
On twenty several objects, which confound 
Deep sense with folly. Such a fearful end 
May teach some men that bear too lofty crest. 

Though they live happiest, yet they die not best. 

He hath conferred the whole state of the dukedom 
Upon your sister, till the prince arrive 
At mature age. 


X 
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Flamineo : There’s some good luck in that yet. 

Francisco : See, here he comes. 

Enter Brachiano, presented in a bed; Vittoria, Gasparo, 
and others. 

There’s death in ’s face already. 

Vittoria : O my good lord ! 

Brachiano ; Away ! you have abused me : 

[These speeches are several kinds of dis tractions, 
and in the actions should appear so. 

You have conveyed coin forth our territories, 

Bought and sold ofiSces, oppressed the poor, 

And I ne’er dreamt on ’t. Make up your accounts ; 

I’ll now be mine own steward. 

F1.AMINE0 : Sir, have patience. 

Brachiano : Indeed, I am to blame : 

For did you ever hear the dusky raven 

Chide blackness ? or was ’t ever iuiown the devil 

Hailed against cloven creatures ? 

Vittoria ; O my lord ! 

Brachiano ; Let me have some quails to supper. 

FlAmineo : Sir, you shall. 

Brachiano : No, some fried dog-fish ; your quails feed on poison. 
That old dog-ibx, that politician, Florence 1 
I’ll forswear hunting, and turn dog-killer : 

Rare ! I’ll be friends with him ; for, mark you, sir. 

One dog still sets another a-barklng. Peace, 

Peace 1 yonder’s a fine slave come in now. 

Flamineo : Where ? 

Brachiano ; Why, there, in a blue bonnet, and a pair 
Of breeches with a great cod-picce ; ha, ha, ha 1 
Look you, his cod-piece is stuck full of pins, 

With pearls o’ the head of them. Do not you know him ? 
Flamineo : No, my lord. 

Brachiano : Why, ’tis the devil ; 

1 know him by a great rose he wears on ’s shoe 
To hide his cloven foot. I’ll dispute with him ; 

He’s a rare linguist. 

Vittoria : My lord, here’s nothing. 

Brachiano : Nothing ? rare ! nothing 1 when I want money, 

Our treasury is empty, there is nothing : 

I’ll not he used thus. 

Vittoria ; Oh, lie still, my lord ! 

Brachiano ; See, see Flamineo, that killed his brother, 

Is dancing on the ropes there, and he carries 
A money-bag in each hand, to keep him even. 

For fear of breaking ’s neck. And there’s a lawyer 
In a gown whipt with velvet, stares and gapes 
When the money will fall. How the rogue cuts capers ! 

It should have been in a halter. ’Tis there : what’s she ? 
Flamineo : Vittoria, my lord. 

Brachiano : Ha, ha, ha ! her hair 

Is sprinkled with arras-powder, that makes her look 
As if she had sinned in the pastry. — What’s he ? 
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Flamineo ; A divine, my lord. 

[Brachiano seems here near his end : Lodovico and Gasparo, in 
the habit of Capuchins, present him in his bed with a crucifix and 
hallowed candle. 

Brachiano : He will be drunk ; avoid him : 

T’ argument is fearful, when churchmen stagger in ’t. 

Look you, six grey rats, that have lost their tails, 

Crawl up the pillow ; send for a rat-catcher : 

I’ll do a miracle. I’ll free the court 
From all foul vermin. Where’s Flamineo ? 

Flamineo (aside) : I do not like that he names me so often, 
Especially on ’s death-bed ; ’tls sign 
I shall not live long, — See, he’s near his end. 

Lodovico ; Pray, give us leave. — ^Allenclc, dominc Brachiane. 

Fl.amineo ; See, see how firmly he doth fix his eye 
Upon the crucifix. 

VrrroRiA : Oh, hold it constant ! 

It settles his wild spirits ; and so his eyes 
Melt into tears. 

Lodovico : Domine Brachiane, solebas in hello tutus esse tuo 
clypeo ; nunc hunc clypeum hosti tuo opponas infernali, 

\By the crucifix. 

G-Asparo : Olim hasta valuisti in hello ; nunc hanc sacram hastam 
vibrabis contra hostem animarum. [3j> the kalloived taper. 

Lodovico ; Attende, domine Brachiane ; si nunc quoque probas 
ea quae acta sunt inter nos, flecle caput in dextrum. 

Gasparo : Esto securus, domine Brachiane ; cogita quantum 
habeas meritorum ; denique memineris meant animam pro 
tua oppignoratam si quid esset periculi. 

Lodovico ; Si nunc quoque probas ea quae acta sunt inter nos, 
fiecte caput in leavum, — 

He is departing ; pray, stand all apart, 

And let us only whisper in his ears 
Some private meditations, which our order 
Permits you not to hear. 

[Here, the rest being depailed, Lodovico and 
Gasparo discover themselves. 

Gasparo : Brachiano, — 

Lodovico : Devil, 

Brachiano, thou art damned. 

Gasparo ; Perpetually. 

Lodovico : A slave condemned and given up to the gallows 
Is thy great lord and master. 

Gasparo : True ; for thou 

Art given up to the devil. 

Lodovico : O you slave 1 

You that were held the famous politician, 

Whose art was poison — 

Gasparo ; And whose conscience, murder ! 

Lodovico : That would have broke your wife’s neck down, the 
stairs, 

Ere she was poisoned ! 
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Gasparo : That had your villainous salads — 

Lodovico ; And fine embroidered bottles and perfumes, 

Equally mortal with a winter-plague ! 

Gasparo : Now there’s mercury — 

Lodovico ; And copperas— 

Gasparo : And quicksilver — ■ 

Lodovico : With other devilish pothecary stuff, 

A-melting in your politic brains ; dost hear ? 

Gasparo : This is Count Lodovico. 

, Lodovico ; This, Gasparo ; 

And thou shalt die like a poor rogue. 

Gasparo ; And stink 
Like a dead fly-blown dog. 

Lodovico : And be forgotten 

Before thy funeral sermon. 

Brachiano ; Vittoria ! Vittoria ! 

Lodovico ; Oh, the curs6d devil 

Gomes to himself again ! we are undone, 

Gasparo : Strangle him in private. 

Enter Vittoria and Attendants. 

What, will you call him again 
To live in treble torments? for charity. 

For Christian charity, avoid the chamber. 

[Exeunt Vittoria and Att’endants. 
LoDovtoo : You would prate, sir ? This is a true-love-knot 
Sent from the Duke of Florence. 

[Brachiano is sti angled. 

Gasparo ; What, is it done ? 

Lodovico : The snuff is out. No woman-keeper i’ th’ world. 
Though she had practised seven year at the pest-house. 

Could have done ’t quaintlier. 

Re-enter Vittoria, Francisco, Flamineo, and Attendants. 
My lords, he’s dead. 

Omnes : Rest to his soul. 

Vittoria : O me ! this place is hell. [Exit. 

Francisco : ITow heavily she lakes it ! 

Flamineo ; Oh, yes, yes ; 

Had women navigable rivers in their eyes. 

They would dispend them all : surely, I wonder 
Why we should wish more rivers to the city. 

When they sell water so good cheap. I’ll tell thee, 

These are but moonish shades of griefs or fears ; 

There’s nothing sooner dry tlian women’s tears. 

Why, here’s an end of all my harvest ; he has given me 
nothing. 

Court-promises ! let wise men count them cursed. 

For while you live, he that scores best pays worst. 

Francisco : Sure, this was Florence’ doing. 

Flamineo : Very likely. 

Those are found weighty strokes which come from th’ hand. 
But those are killing strokes which come from tli’ head. 
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Oh, the rare tricks of a Machiavellian ! 

He doth not come, like a gross plodding slave, 

And buffet you to death ; no, my quaint knave, 

He tickles you to death, makes you die laughing, 

As if you had swallowed down a pound of saffron. 

You see the feat, ’tis practised in a trice ; 

To teach court-honesty, it jumps on ice. ® 

Francisco ; Now have the people liberty to talk. 

And descant on his vices. 

Flamineo : Misery of princes. 

That must of force be censured by their .slaves ! 

Not only blamed for doing things are ill, 

But for not doing all that all men will : 

One were better be a thresher. — XJd’s death, 

I would fain speak with this duke yet. 

Francisco : Now he’s dead ; 

Flamineo ; I cannot conjure ; but if prayers or oaths 
Will get to the speech of him, though forty devils 
Wait on him in his livery of flames. 

I’ll speak to hint, and shake him by tlte hand, 

Though I be blasted. [Exit. 

Francisco : Excellent Lodovico ? 

What, did you terrify him at the last gasp ? 

Lodovico ; Yes, and so idly, that the duke had like 
To have terrified us. 

Francisco : How ? 

Lodovico : You shall hear that hereafter. 

Enter Zanche. 

Sec, yon’s the infernal that would make up sport. 

Now to the revelation of that secret 

She promised when she fell in love with you. 

Francisco : You’re passionately met in this sad world. 

Zanche ; I would have you look up, sir ; these court-tears 
Claim not your tribute to them ; let tliose weep 
That guiltily partake in the sad cause. 

I knew last night, by a sad dream I had. 

Some mischief would ensue ; yet, to say truth, 

My dream most concerned you. 

Lodovico (aside to Francisco) ; Shall ’s fall a-dreaming ? 
Francisco : Yes ; and for fashion sake I’ll dream with her. 
Zanche : Methought, sir, you came stealing to my bed. 
Francisco ; Wilt thou believe me, sweeting ? by this light, 

I was a-dreamt on thee too ; for metliought 
I saw thee naked, 

Zanche : Fie, sir 1 As I told you, 

Methought you lay down by me. 

Francisco ; So dreamt I ; 

And lest thou shouklst take cold, I covered thee 
With this Irish mantle. 

Zanche : Verily, I did dream 

You were somewhat bold with me : but to come to ’t — 
Irddovico (aside) : How, how 1 1 hope you will not go to ’t here. 
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Francisco : Nay, you must hear my dream out. 

Zanche : Well, sir, forth ! 

Pranciscd : When I threw the mantle o’er thee, thou didst laugh 
Exceedingly, methought. 

Zanche : Laugh ? 

Francisco : And cried’st out, 

The hair did tickle thee. 

Zanche : There was a dream indeed ! 

Lodovico (aside) : Mark her, I prithee ; she simpers like the suds 
A collier hath been washed in. 

Zanche : Come, sir, good fortune tends you. I did tell you 
I would reveal a secret 1 Isabella, 

The Duke of Florence’ sister, was impoisoned 
By a fumed picture ; and Camillo’s neck 
Was broke by damned Flamineo," the mischance 
Laid on a vaulting-horse. 

Francisco : Most strange 1 

Zanche : Most true. 

Lodovico {aside) : The bed of snakes is broke. 

Zanche : I sadly do confess I had a hand 
In tlie black deed. 

Francisco : Thou kept’st their counsel ? 

Zanche : Right ; 

For which, urged with contrition, I intend 
This night to rob Vittoria. 

Lodovico {aside) : Excellent penitence ! 

Usurers dream on’t while they sleep out sermons. 

Zanche ; To further our escape, I have entreated 
Leave to retire me, till tlte funeral, 

Unto a friend i’ the country : that excuse 
Will further our escape. In coin and jewels 
I shall at least make good unto your use 
An hundred thousand crowns. 

Francisco ; O noble wench 1 

Lodovico : Those crowns we’ll share. 

Zanche : It is a dowry, 

Methinks, should make that sun-burnt proverb false, 

And wash the Asthiop white. 

Francisco : It shall. Away 1 

Zanche : Be ready for our flight. 

Francisco : An hour Tore day. [Exit Zanche. 

O strange discovery I why, till now we knew not 
The circumstance of either of their deaths. 

Re-enter Zanche. 

Zanche ; You’ll wait about midnight in the chapel ? 

Francisco ; There. [Exit Zanche. 

Lodovico : Wliy, now our action’s justified. 

Francisco; Tush for justice ! 

What harms it justice ? we now, like the partridge, 

Purge the disease with laurel ; for the fame 
Shall crown the enterprise, and quit the shame. 


[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV.- — A Room in the Palace at Padua , 

Enter Flamineo and Gasparo, at one door ; another way , 

Giovanni, attended . 

Gasparo i The young duke : did you e’er see a sweeter prince ? 

Flamineo : I have known 3 poor woman’s bastard better 
favoured ; this is behind him ; now, to his face, all comparisons 
were hateful. Wise was the courtly peacock that, being a great 
minion, and being compared for beauty by some dottrels that 
stood by to the kingly eagle, said the eagle was a far fairer bird 
than herself, not in respect of her feathers, but in respect of her 
long talons : his will grow out in time. — ^My gracious lord 1 
Giovanni ; 1 pray, leave me, sir. 

Flamineo : Your grace must be merry ; ’tis 1 have cause to 
mourn ; for, wot you, what said the little boy that rode behind 
his father on horseback ? 

Giovanni : Why, what said he ? 

Flamineo : ‘ When you are dead, father,’ said he, ‘ I hope then 
I shall ride in the saddle.’ Oh, ’tis a brave thing for a man to sit 
by himself ! he may stretch himself in the stirrups, look about, 
and see the whole compass of the hemisphere. You’re now, my 
lord, i’ th’ saddle. 

Giovanni ; Study your prayers, sir, and be penitent : 

’Twere fit you’d think on what hath former bin ; 

I have heard grief named the eldest child of sin. [Exit. 

Flamineo : Study my prayers ! he threatens me divinely : 

I am falling to pieces already. I care not, though, like Ana- 
charsis, I were pounded to death in a mortar : and yet that 
death were fitter for usurers, gold and themselves to be beaten 
together, to make a most cordial cullis for the devil. 

He hath his uncle’s villainous look already. 

In decuno sexto. 

Enter Courtier. 

Now, sir, what are you? 

Courtier ; It is the pleasure, sir, of the young duke. 

That you forbear the presence, and all rooms 
That owe him reverence. 

Flamineo : So, the wolf and the raven 

Are very pretty fools when they are young. 

Is it your office, sir, to keep me out ? 

Courtier : So the duke wills. 

Flamineo ; Verily, master courtier, extremity is not to be used in 
all offices : say that a gentlewoman were taken out of her bed 
about midnight, and committed to Castle Angelo, [or] to the 
tower yonder, with nothing about her but her smock, would it 
not show a cruel part in the gentleman-porter to lay claim to 
her upper garment, pull it o’er her head and eats, and put her 
in naked ? 

Courtier : Very good : you are merry. [£»iL 

Flamineo ; Doth he make a court-ejectment of me ? A flaming 
fire-brand casts more smoke without a chimney than within 't. 

I’ll smoor some of them. 
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Enter Francisco. 

How now ! thou art .sad. 

Francisco ; I met even now with the most piteous sight. 

Flamineo ; Thou meet’st another here, a pitiful 
Degraded courtier. 

Francisco ; Your reverend mother 

Is grown a very old woman in two hours. 

I found them winding of Marcello’s corse ; 

And there is such a solemn melody, 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies, — 

Such as old grandams watching by the dead 

Were wont to outwear the nights with, — that, believe me, 

I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 

They were so o’erchargcd with water. 

Flamineo ; I will see them. 

Francisco : ’Twere much uncharity in you ; for your sight 
Will add unto their tears. 

Flamineo : I will see them : 

They are behind the traverse ; I’ll discover 

Their superstititious howling. [Draws the cut tain. 

Cornelia, Zancile, and three other Ladies discovered winding 
Marcello’s corse. A Song. 

Cornelia : This rosemary is withered ; pray get fresh. 

I would have these herbs grow up in his grave, 

When I am dead and rotten. Reach the bays, 

I’ll tie a garland here about his head ; 

’Twill keep my boy from lightning. This sheet 
I have kept this twenty year, and every day 
Hallowed it with my prayers : I did not think 
He should have wore it. 

Zanche : Look you who are yonder. 

Cornelia ; Oh, reach me the flowers. 

Zanche : Her ladyship’s foolish. 

Lady : Alas ! her grief 

Hath turned her child again ! 

Cornelia ; You’re very welcome : 

There’s rosemary for you ; — and rue for you ; — 

[To Flamineo. 

Heart’s-ease for you ; I pray make much of it ; 

I have left more for myself. 

Francisco ; Lady, who’s this ? 

Cornelia ; You are, I take it, the grave-maker. 

Flamineo : So. 

Zanche ; ’Tis Flamineo. 

CoRNELU ; Will you make me such a fool ? here’s a white hand ; 
Can blood so soon be washed out ? let me see ; 

When screech-owls croak upon the chimney-tops, 

And the strange cricket i’ the oven smgs and hops. 

When yellow spots do on your hands appear. 

Be certain then you of a corse shall hear. 

Out upon ’t, how ’tis speckled ! h’as handled a toad, sure. 
Cowslip-water is good for the memory ; pray, buy me three 
ounces of ’t. 
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Flamineo : I would I were from hence. 

Cornelia ; Do you hear, sir ? I’ll give you a saying which my 
grandmother was wont, when she heard the bell toll, to sing 
o’er unto her lute. 

Flamineo : Do, an you will, do. 

Cornelia : ‘ Call for the robin-red-breast and the wren, 

[Cornelia doth this in several forms of distraction. 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unhuried men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole. 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep Irim warm, 

And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm : 

But keep the wol f far thence, that’s foe to men. 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again.’ 

They would not bury him ’cause he died in a quarrel ; 

But I have an answer for them : 

* Let holy Church receive him duly. 

Since he paid the church-tithes truly.’ 

His wealth is summed, and this is ail bis store ; 

This poor men get, and great men get no more. 

Now the wares are gone, we may shut up shop. 

Bless you all, good people. 

[Exeunt Cornelia, Zanche, and Ladies. 
Flamineo : I have a strange thing in me, to the which 
I cannot give a name, without it he 

Compassion. I pray, leave me. [Exit FRANOisao. 

This night I’ll know the utmost of my fate ; 

I’ll be resolved what my rich sister means 
To assign me for my service. I have lived 
Riotously ill, like some that live in court, 

And sometimes when my face was full of smiles, 

Have felt the maze of conscience in my breast, 

Oft gay and honoured robes those tortures try r 
We think caged birds sing, when indeed they cry. 

[Enter Brachiano’s ghost, in his leather cassock and breeches, boots 
and cowl ; in- his hand a pot of lily-flowers, with a skull in it. 

Ha ! I can stand thee ; nearer, nearer yet ! 

What a mockery hath death made of thee ! thou look’s! sad. 

In what place art thou ? in yon starry gallery ? 

Or in the cursed dungeon ? — ^No ? not speak ? 

Pray, sir, resolve me, what religion’s best 
For a man to die in ? or is it in your knowledge 
To answer me how long I have to live ? 

That’s the most necessary question. 

Not answer ? are you still like some great men 
That only walk like shadows up and down, 

And to no purpose ? say : — 

[TTie Ghost throws earth upon him, 
and shows him the skull. 

What’s that ? Oh, fatal ! he throws earth upon me ! 

A dead man’s skull beneath the roots of flowers 1 — 
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I pray, speak, sir ; our Italian churchmen 
Make us believe dead men hold conference 
With their familiars, and many times 
Will come to bed to them, and cat with them. 

[Exic Ghost. 

He’s gone ; and see, the skull and earth are vanished. 

This is beyond melancholy. I do dare my fate 
To do its worst. Now to my sister’s lodging. 

And .sum up all these horrors : the disgrace 
The prince threw on me ; next the piteous sight 
Of my dead brother ; and my mother’s dotage ; 

And last this terrible vision : all these 
Shall with Vittoria’s bounty turn to good. 

Or I will drown this weapon in her blood- [Exit. 

SCENE v.—A Street in Padua. 

Enter Fran-gisgo and Louovtco ; Hortensio watching them. 

Lodovico : My lord, upon my soul, you shall no further ; 

You have most ridiculously engaged yourself 
Too far already. For my part, I have paid 
All my debts ; so, if I should chance to fall, 

My creditors fall not with me ; and I vow 
To quit all in this bold assembly 
To the meanest follower. My lord, leave the city, 

Or I’ll forswear the murder. 

Francisco : Farewell, Lodovico : 

If thou dost perish in this glorious act, 

I’ll rear unto thy memory that fame 
Shall in the ashes keep alive thy name. 

Hortensio : There’s some black deed on foot. 

I’ll presently 

Down to the citadel, and raise some force. 

These strong court-factipns, that do brook no checks. 

In the career oft break the riders’ necks. 

SCENE VI. — A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Vittoria with a book in her hand, and Zanche ; Feamineo 
following them. 

Flamtoeo : What, are you at your prayers ? give o’er. 

Vittoria : How, ruffian ? 

Teamineo : I come to yon ’bout worldly business : 

Sit down, sit down : — ^nay, stay, blowze, you may hear it : — 
The doors are fast enough. 

Vittoria : Ha 1 are you drunk ? 

Flamineo : Yes, yes, with wormwood-water ; you shall taste 
Some of it presently. 

Vittoria : What intends the Fury ? 

Flamineo : You are my lord’s executrix ; and I claim 
Reward for my long service. 

Vittoria : For your service ? 

Tlamineo : Come, therefore, here is pen and ink ; set down 
What you will give me. 


[Exit. 

[Exit. 

[Frit. 
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ViTTORiA (writes) : There. 

Flamineo : I'la ! have you done already ? 

’Tis a most short conveyance. 

ViTTORiA : I will read it ; 

‘ I give that portion to thee, and no other. 

Which Cain groaned under, having slain his brother.’ 
Flamineo : A most courtly patent to beg by ! 

ViTTOitiA : You are a villain. 

Flamineo : Is’t come to this ? They say, affrights cure agues : 
Thou hast a devil in thee ; I will try 
Iff can scare him from thee. Nay, sit still : 

My lord hath left me yet two case of jewels 
Shall make me scorn your bounty ; you shall see them. 
ViTTORiA : Sure, he’s distracted. 

Zanoiie : Oh, he’s desperate : 

For your own safety give him gentle language. 

Re-enter Flaminlo vyilh two case of pistols, 
Flamineo : Look, these are better far at a dead lift 
Than aU your jewel-house. 

ViTTOMA : And yet, methinks. 

These stones have no fair lustre, they arc ill set. 

Flamineo ; I’ll turn the right side towards you : you shall see 
How they will sparkle. 

ViTTORiA : Turn this horror from me ! 

What do you want ? what would you have me do ? 

Is not all mine yours ? have I any children ? 

Flamineo ; Fray thee, good woman, do not trouble me 
With this vain worldly business ; say your prayers : 

I made a vow to my deceasM lord. 

Neither yourself nor I should outlive him 
The numbering of four hours. 

VnTORiA ; Did he enjoin it ? 

Flamineo : He did ; and ’twas a deadly jealousy. 

Lest any should enjoy thee after him. 

That urged him vow me to it. For my death, 

I did propound it voluntarily, knowing, 

If he could not be safe in his own court. 

Being a great duke, what hope, then, for us ? 

VtTTORiA : This is your melancholy and despair 
Flamineo ; Away ! 

Fool [that] thou art to think that politicians 

Do use to kill the effects of injuries 

And let the cause live. Shall wc groan in irons. 

Or be a shameful and a weighty burden 
To a public scaffold ? This is my resolve ; 

I would not live at any man’s entreaty. 

Nor die at any’s bidding. 

ViTTORiA ; Will you hear me ? 

Flamineo : My life hath done service to other men ; 

My death shall serve mine own turn. Make you ready, 
ViTTORiA ; Do you mean to die indeed ? 

Flamineo : With as much pleasure 

As e’er my father gat me. 


[Exit. 
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ViTTORTA ; Are the doors locked ? 

Zanche ; Yes, madam. 

ViTTORiA : Are you grown an atheist ? will you turn your body, 
Which is the goodly palace of the soul, 

To the soul’s slaughter-house ? Oh, the curs&d devil, 

— ^Which doth present us with all otiier sins 
Thrice- candied o’er, despair with gall and stibium ; 

Yet we carouse it off ; — {Aside to Zanche.) Cry out for help ! — 
Makes us forsake that wliich was made for man, 

The world, to sink to that was made for devils, 

Eternal darkness ! 

Zanche : Help ! help ! 

Flamineo ; I’ll stop your throat 

With winter-plums. 

Vittoria : I prithee, yet remember, 

Millions are now in graves, which at last day 
Like mandrakes shall rise shrieking. 

Flamineo ; Leave your prating, 

For these are but grammatical laments, 

Feminine arguments ; and they move me, 

As some in pulpits move their auditory, 

More with their exclamation than sense 
Of reason or sound doctrine. 

Zanche {aside to Vittoria) : Gentle madam. 

Seem to consent, only persuade him teach 
The way to death ; let him die first. 

Vittoria ; ’Tis good. 

I apprehend it. 

— To kill one’s self is meat that we must take 
Like pills, not chew ’t, but quickly swallow it ; 

The smart o’ the wound, or weakness of the hand, 

May else bring treble torments. 

Flamineo ; I have held it 
A wretched and most miserable life 
Which is not able to die. 

Vittoria : O, but frailty ! 

Yet I am now resolved ; fai'ewell, affliction ! 

Behold, Brachiano, I that while you lived 
Did make a flaming altar of my heart 
To sacrifice unto you, now am ready 
To sacrifice heart and all. — ^Farewell, Zanche ! 

Zanche ; Flow, madam ! do you think that I’ll outlive you ; 
Especially when my best self, Flamineo, 

Goes the same voyage ? 

Flamineo ; O, most loved Moor ! 

Zanche : Only by all my love let me entreat you, — 

Since it is most necessary one of us 
Do violence on ourselves, — let you or I 
Be her sad taster, teach her how to die. 

Flamineo : Thou dost instruct me nobly ; take these pistols. 
Because my hands is stained with blood already : 

Two of these you shall level at my breast, 

The other ’gainst your own, and so we’ll die 
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Most cqu£vlly contented : but first swear 
Not to outlive me. 

ViTTORiA AND Zanche : Most religiously. 

Flamineo *. Then here ’s an end of me j farewellj daylight 1 
And, O contemptible physic, that dost take 
So long a study, only to preserve 
So short a life, I take my leave of thee ) — 

These are two cupping-glasses that shall draw 

[Showiitg the pistols. 

All my infected blood out. Are you ready ? 

ViTTORiA AND Zanche ; Ready. 

Flamineo : Whither shall I go now ? O Lucian, thy ridiculous 
purgatory ! to find Alexander the Great cobbling shoes, 
Pompey tagging points, and Julius Catsar making hair-buttons ! 
Hannibal selling blacking, and Augustus crying garlic ! Charle- 
magne selling lists by the dozen, and King Pepin crying apples 
in a cart drawn with one horse ! Whether I resolve to fire, 
earth, water, air, 

Or all the elements by scruples, I know not, 

Nor greatly care.— Shoot, shoot : 

Of aU deaths the violent death is best ; 

For from ourselves it steals ourselves so fast, 

The pain, once apprehended, is quite past. 

[They shoot ; he falls ; and they run to him, 
and tread upon him. 

ViTTORiA : What, are you dropt? 

Flamineo : I am mixed witli earth already : as you are noble, 
Perform your vows, and bravely follow me. 

ViTTORiA : Whither ? to hell? 

Zanche : To most assured damnation ? 

ViTTORiA : O tliou most cursed devil ! 

Zanche : Thou art caught — 

ViTTORiA : In thine own engine. I tread the fire out 
That would have been my ruin. 

Flamineo : Will you be perjured ? what a religious oatli was 
Styx, that the gods never durst swear by, and violate ! Oh, 
that we had such an oath to minister, and to be so well kept in 
our courts of justice 1 
VrrroRiA : Think whither thou art going. 

Zanche : And remember 

What villainies tliou hast acted. 

VrrroRiA ; This thy death 

Shall make me like a blazing ominous star : 

Look up and tremble. 

Flamineo : O, I am caught with a springe ! 

VrrroRiA : You see the fox comes many times short home ; 

’Tis here proved true. 

Flamineo : Killed with a couple of braches ! 

ViTTORiA ; No fitter offering for the infernal Furies 
Than one in whom they reigned while he was living. 
Flamineo : Oh, the way’s dark and horrid 1 I cannot see ; 

Shall I have no company ? 
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ViTTOWA : Oh, yes, thy sins 

Do run before thee to fetch fire from hell, 

To light thee thither. 

Flamineo : Oh, I smell soot, 

Most stinking soot ! the chimney is a-fire ; 

My liver’s parboiled, like Scotch holly-bread ; 

There’s a plumber laying pipes in my guts, it scalds. — - 
Wilt thou outlive me? 

Zanche ; Yes, and drive a stake 

Th[o] rough thy body ; for we’ll give it out 
Thou didst this violence upon tliyself. 

Flamineo : O cunning devils ! now I have tried your love. 

And doubled all your reaches. — I am not wounded ; [Rises. 
The pistols held no bullets ; ’twas a plot 
To prove your kindness to me ; and I live 
To punish your ingratitude. I knew, 

One time or other, you would find a way 

To give me a strong potion. — O men 

That lie upon your death-beds, and are haunted 

With howling wives, ne’er trust them ! they’ll re-marry 

Ere the worm pierce your winding-sheet, ere the spider 

Make a thin curtain for your epitaphs, — 

How cunning you were to discharge ! do you practise at tlie 
Artillery-yard ? — Trust a woman ? never, never ! Brachiano be 
my precedent. We lay our souls to pawn to the devil for a little 
pleasure, and a woman makes the bill of sale. That ever man 
should many 1 For one Hypermnestra that saved her lord and 
husband, forty-nine of her sisters cut their husbands’ throats all 
in one night : there was a shoal of virtuous horse leeches ! — ^Here 
are two other instruments. 

VrrroMA : Help, help ! 

Enter Lonovico, Gasparo, and other Conspirators. 
Flamineo : What noise is tliat ? ha ! false keys i’ the court ! 
Lonovico : We have brought you a masque. 

Flamineo : A mataebin, it seems by your drawn swords. 

Churchmen turned revellers ! 

Conspirators : Isabella ! Isabella ! 

Lonovico : Do you know us now ? 

[They throw off their disguise. 
Flamineo ; Lodovico 1 and Gasparo ! 

Lonovico : Yes ; and that Moor the duke gave pension to 
Was the great Duke of Florence. 

ViTTORiA : Oh, we are lost 1 

Flamineo ; You shall not take justice from forth my hands, — 
Oh, let me kill her ! — ^I'll cut my safety 
Through your coats of steel. Fate’s a spaniel, 

We Cannot beat it from us. What remains now ? 

Let all that do ill, take this precedent, — 

Man may his fate foresee, but not prevent : 

And of all axioms this sh^I win the prize, — 

’Tis better to he fortunate than wise. 

Gasparo : Bind him to the pillar. 
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ViTTOuiA ; Oh, your gentle pity ! 

I have seen a blackbird that would sooner fly 
To a man’s bosom, than to stay the gripe 
Of the fierce sparrowhawk. 

Gasparo : Your hope deceives you. 

ViTTORiA ; If Florence be i’ the court, would he would kill me ! 
Gasparo : Fool ! princes give rewards with their own hands. 

But death or punishment by the hands of others. 

Lodovico : Sirrah, you once did strike me ; [now] I’ll strike you 
Into the centre. 

FlamineO : Thou’lt do it like a hangman, 

A base hangman, not like a noble fellow ; 

For thou see’st I cannot strike again. 

Lodovigo : Dost laugh ? 

Flamimeo ; Would’st have me die, as I was born, in whining ? 
Gasparo : Recommend yourself to Heaven. 

Flamineo : No, I will carry 

Mine own commendations thither. 

Lodovico ; Oh, could I kill you forty times a day, 

And use ’t four year together, ’twere too little ! 

Naught grieves but that you are too few to feed 
The famine of our vengeance. Wliat dost think on ? 

F 1 .AMINEO : Nothing ; of nothing ; leave thy idle questions. 

1 am i’ th’ way to study a long silence : 

To prate were idle. I remember nothing. 

There’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man’s own thoughts. 

Lodovico : O thou glorious strumpet ! 

Cotdd I divide thy breath from this pure air 
When ’t leaves thy body, I would suck it up, 

And breathe ’t upon some dunghill. 

ViTTORiA : You, my dcath’s-man ! 

Methinks thou dost not look horrid enough ; 

Thou hast too good a face to be a hangman : 

If thou be, do thy office in right form ; 

Fall down upon thy knees, and ask forgivene,ss. 

Lodovico : Oh, thou hast been a most prodigious comet. 

But I’ll cut off your train, — ^kill the Moor first. 

ViTTORiA : Y ou shall not kill her first ; behold my breast : 

I will be waited on in death ; my servant 
Shall never go before me. 

Gasparo ; Are you so brave ? 

ViTTORiA : Yes, I shall welcome death 

As princes do some great ambassadors ; 

I’ll meet thy weapon half way. 

Lodovico : Thou dost tremble : 

Methinks fear should dissolve thee into air. 

VrrTORiA : Oh, thou art deceived, I am too true a woman 
Conceit can never kill me. I’ll tell thee what, 

I will not in my death shed one base tear ; 

Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 

Gasparo ; Thou art my task, black Fury. 
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Zanche : I have blood 

As red as either of theirs : wilt drinlc some ? 

’Tis good for the falling-sickness. I am proud 
Death cannot alter my complexion, 

For I shall ne’er look pale. 

Lodovico ; Strike, strike. 

With a joint motion 1 

[They slab Vittoria, Zanche, and Flamineo. 
ViTTORiA ; ’Twas a manly blow ! 

The next thou giv’st, murder some sucking infant ; 

And then thou wilt be famous. 

Flamineo : Oh, what blade is ’t ? 

[Is ’t] a Toledo, or an English fox ? 

I ever thought a cutler should distinguish 
The cause of my death, rather than a doctor. 

Search my wound deeper ; tent it with the steel 
That made it. 

Vittoria : Oh, my greatest sin lay in my blood ; 

Now my blood pays for ’t. 

Flamineo : Thou ’rt a noble sister ! 

I love thee now ; if woman do breed man, 

She ought to teach him manhood ; fare thee well. 

Know, many glorious women that are famed 
For masculine virtue have been vicious. 

Only a happier silence did betide them : 

She hath no faults who hath the art to hide them. 

Vittoria : My soul, like to a ship in a black storm. 

Is driven, I know not whitlier. 

Flamineo ; Then cast anchor. 

Prosperity doth bewitch men, seeming clear ; 

But seas do laugh, show white, when rocks are near. 

We cease to grieve, cease to be fortune’s slaves 
Nay, cease to die, by dying. Art thou gone ? 

Amd thou so near the bottom ? false report, 

Which says that women vie with the nine Muses 
For nine tough durable lives 1 T do not look 
Who went before, nor who shall follow me : 

No, at myself I will begin and end. 

While we look up to Heaven, we confound 
Knowledge with knowledge. Oh, I am in a mist ! 

Vittoria : Oh, happy they that never saw the court, 

Nor ever knew great men but by report 1 [Diei. 

Flamineo : I recover like a spent taper, for a flash, 

And instantly go out. 

Let all that belong to great men remember th’ old wives’ tradi- 
tion, to be like the lions i’ th’ Tower on Candlemas-day : to 
mourn if the sun shine, for fear of the pitiful remainder of 
winter to come. 

’Tis well yet there’s some goodness in my deatli ; 

My life was a black charnel. I have caught 
An everlasting cold ; I have lost my voice 
Most irrecoverably. Farewell, glorious villains ! 
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This busy trade of life appears most vain, 

Since rest breeds rest, where all seek pain by pain. 

Let no harsh flattering bells resound my knell ; 

Strike, thunder, and strike loud, to my farewell ! [Dies. 

English Ambassador (within) : This way, this way ! break ope the 
doors ! this way ! 

Lodovico ; Ha ! are we betrayed ? 

Why, then let ’s constantly die all together ; 

And having finished this most noble deed, 

Defy the worst of fate, not fear to bleed. 

Enter Ambassadors and Giovanni. 

English Ambassador ; Keep back the prince : shoot, .shoot. 

[They shoot, and Lodovico falls. 
Lodovico ; Oh, I am wounded ! 

I fear I shall be ta’en. 

Giovanni : You bloody villains. 

By what authority have you committed 
This massacre ? 

Lodovico : By thine. 

Giovanni : Mine ? 

Lodovico : Yes ; thy uncle, 

Which is a part of thee, enjoined us to ’t : 

Thou know'st me, 1 am sure ; I am Count Lodowick ; 

And thy most noble uncle in. disguise 
Was last night in thy court. 

Giovanni : Ha ! 

Gasparo : Yes, that Moor 

Thy father chose his pensioner. 

Giovanni : He turned murderer ?— 

Away with them to prison and to torture ! 

All that have hands In this shall taste our justice, 

As I ope Heaven. 

Lodovico : I do glory yet 

That I can call this act mine own. For my part, 

The rack, the gallows, and the torturing wheel, 

Shall be but sound sleeps to me ; here’s my rest ; 

I limned this night-piece, and it was my best. 

Giovanni : Remove the bodies. — See, my honoured lordfs]. 
What use you ought make of their punishment : 

Let guilty men remember, their black deeds 

Do lean on crutches made of slender reeds. [M.xeunt. 
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Before 1633 

’TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 

(By JOHN FORD) 

John Ford (d. 1586), the author of this audacious play, seems to have been 
a level-headed lawyer of Grays Inn. The habit of reserve that distinguished 
him from the great habitues of the Mernnaid : 

Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got 
With folded arras and melancholy hat 

accords to perfection with our notion of a poet obsessed with the dark fate of 
unnatural lovers, but, it is only fair to mention that the type is not at all un- 
common among frequenters of luncheon counters in the purlieus of Chancery 
Lane. Ford was undoubtedly a man of singular temperament, like many 
commonplace characters. 

His great plays, ’ Tis Pity She’s a Whore, The Broken Heart, and Love’s Sacrifice, 
were all printed and apparently produced in the year 1633. An interesting 
historical play Perkin Warbeck followed in tire succeeding year. One previous 
play, The Lover’s Melancholy, (licensed in 1628) survives. This latter and The 
Broken Heart, were produced at the Blackfriars Theatre. The other plays 
were acted at the Pheenbe in Drury Lane. These were “ private theatres,” 
roofed in, forerunners of the modern playhouse. The earlier open theatres on 
Bankside, where Shakespeare’s plays were first produced, had gone out of 
fashion. Drama was becoming more exclusive, as the great dramatists gave 
out. The latest craze among both patrons and practitioners was the Court 
Masque, in which drama was made subsidiary to a scenic show. On the 2nd 
September, 1642, Parliament decreed “ that while these sad causes and set- 
times of humiliation do continue, public stage-plays will cease and be forborne." 

We do not know whether Ford lived to sec that day. 

’TIS PITT SHE’S A WHORE 
Characters 

Bonaventura, a Friar Richardetto, a supposed Physician 

A Gardjnai,, JLuncio to the Pope Vasques, Servant to Soranzo 

SoRANZO, a Pfoblman Poggio, Servant W Bergetto 

FlOrio, J BANDirri 

DonadO, / J Annabella, Daughter to Florio 

Gkimaldi, a Roman Gentleman Hippouta, Wife to Richardetto 

Giovanni, Son to Feomo Philotis, his Niece 

Bergetto, Nephew to Donado Potana, Tutoress to Annabella 

Officers, Attendants, Servants, &c. 

Scene : Parma. 

ACT I 

SCENE I. — Friar Bonayentura’s Cell, 

Enter Friar and Giovanni. 

Friar ; Dispute no more in this ; for know, young man, 

These are no school points ; nice philosophy 
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May tolerate unlikely arguments. 

But Heaven admits no jest : wits that presumed 
On wit too much, hy striving how to prove 
There was no God, with foolish grounds of art. 
Discover’d first the nearest way to hell ; 

And fill’d the world with devilish atheism. 

Such questions, youth, are fond : far be tter ’tis 
To bless the sun , than reason why it shines ; 

■fet He tnou talk’st of, is above the sun. — 

No more ! I may not hear it. 

Gio. : Gentle father, 

To you I have unclasp’d my burden’d soul. 

Emptied the storehouse of my thoughts and heart. 
Made myself poor of secrets ; have not left 
Another word untold, which hath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know ; 

And yet is here the comfort I shall have ? 

Must I not do what all men else may . — love ? 

Friar : Yes, you may love, fair son. 

Gio. ; Must I not praise 

That beauty, which, if fram’d anew, the gods 
Would make a god of, if they had it there ; 

And kneel to it, as I do kneel to them ? 

Friar ; Why, foolish madman 1 — 

Gio. : Shall a peevish sound, 

A customary form, from, man to man. 

Of brother and of sister, be a bar 
’Twixt my perpetual happiness and me ? 

Say that we had one father, say one womb 
(Curse to my joys !) gave both us life and birth ; 

Are we not, therefore, each to other bound 
So much the more by nature ? by the links 
Of blood, of reason ? nay, if you will have it, 

Even of religion, to be ever one. 

One soul, one flesh, one love, one heart, one all ? 
Friar : Have done, unhappy youth I for thou art lost. 
Gio. : Shall, then, for that I am her brother born, 

My joys be ever banished from her bed ? 

No, father ; in your eyes I see the change 
Of pity and compassion ; from your age. 

As from a sacred oracle, distils 

The life of counsel : tell me, holy man. 

What cure shall give me ease in these extremes ? 
Friar : Repentance, .son, and sorrow for thi . s .sin : 

For thou hast mov’H~a Majesty above. 

With thy unranged (almost) blasphemy. 

Gio. : O do not speak of that, dear confessor. 

Friar : Art thou, my son, that miracle of wit, 

Who once, within these three months, wert esteem’d 
A wonder of thine age, throughout Bononia ? 

How did the University applaud 

Thy government, behaviour, learning, speech, 

Sweetness, and all that could make up a man ! 
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I was proud of my tutelagCj and chose 
Rather to leave my boohs, than part with thee ; 

I did so j — hut the fruits of all my hopes 
Are lost in thee, as thou art in thyself. 

O Giovanni ! hast thou left the schools 
Of knowledge, to converse with lust and death ? 

For death waits on thy lust. Look through the world, 

And thou shalt see a thousand faces shine 
More glorious than this idol thou ador*st : 

Leave her, and take thy choice, ’tis much less sin ; 

Though in such games as those, they lose that win. 

Gio. ; It were more ease to atop ihe ocean 
From floats and ebbs, than to dissuade my vows. 

Friar *. Then I have done, and in thy wilful flames 
Already see thy ruin ; Heaven is just. — 

Yet hear my counsel. 

Gio. : As a voice of life. 

Friar : Hie to thy father’s house, there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber ; then fall down 
On both thy linees, and grovel on the ground ; 

Cry to thy heart ; wash every word thou utter’st 
In tears (and if’t be possible) of blood : 

Beg Heaven to cleanse the leprosy of lust 
That rots thy soul ; acknowledge what thou art, 

A wretch, a worm, a notlting ; weep, sigh, pray 
Three times a-day, and three times every night : 

F or seven days space do tliis ; then, if thou fmd’st 
No change in thy desires, return to me ; 
rU think on remedy. Pray for thyself 
At home, whilst I pray for thee here. — Away ! 

My blessing with thee ! we have need to pray. 

Gio. ; All this I'll do, to free me from the rod 
Of vengeance ; else I’ll swear my fate’s my god. 

[JSxemi. 


SCENE II. — T/te Street, h^ore Florio’s House. 

Enter Grwaldi and Vasijues, ninth their Swords drawn. 

Vas. : Come, sir, stand to you tackling ; if you prove craven. I’ll make you 
run quickly. 

Grim. : Thou art no equal match for me. 

Vas. ; Indeed I never went to the wars to bring home news ; nor I cannot 
play the mountebank for a meal’s meat, and swear I got my wounds in the 
field. See you these grey hairs ? they’ll not flinch for a bloody nose. Wilt thou 
to this gear ? 

Grim. ; Why, slave, think’st thou I’ll balance my reputation with a cast-suit ? 
Call thy master, he shall know that I dare — 

Vas. : Scold like a cot-quean ; — that’s your profession. Thou poor shadow 
of a soldier, I will make thee know my master keeps servants, thy betters 
m quality and performance. Com’st thou to fight or prate ? 

Griai. ; Neither, with thee. I am a Roman and a gentleman ; one that have got 
mme honour with expense of blood. 

Vas. ; You are a lying coward, and a fool. Fight, or by these hills I’ll kill thee : 
—brave my lord ! You’ll fight ? 
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Grim. ; Provoke me not, for if thou dost — - 

Vas. : Have at you. [They fight, Grimaldi is worsted. 

Enter Florio, Donado, and Soranzo, from opposite Sides, 

Flo. * What mean these sudden broils so near my doors ? 

Have you not other place.s, but my house, 

To vent the spleen of your disorder’d bloods ? 

[ Must I be haunted still with such unrest. 

As not to eat, or sleep in peace at home ? 

Is this your love, Grimaldi ? Fie ! ’tis naught. 

Don. ; And, Vasques, I may tell thcc, ’tis not well. 

To broach these quarrels ; you are ever forward 
In seconding contentions. 

Enter above Annabella and Putana. 

Flo. : What’s the ground ? 

SoR. ; That, with your patience, signiors, I’ll resolve ; 

This gentleman, whom fame reports a soldier, 

(For else I know not) rivals me in love 
To Signior Florio’a daughter ; to whose ears 
He still prefers his suit, to my disgrace ; 

Thinlcing the way to recommend himself. 

Is to disparage me in his report — 

But Icnow, Grimaldi, though, may be, thou art 
My equal In thy blood, yet this bewrays 
A lowness in thy mind ; which, wert thou noble, 

Thou would’st as much disdain, as I do thee 
For this unworthiness ; and on this ground 
I will’d my servant to correct his tongue. 

Holding a man so base no match for me. 

Vas. : And had not ^our sudden coming prevented us, I had let my gentleman 
blood under the gills ; I should have worm’d you, sir, for running mad. 
Grim. : I’ll be reveng’d, Soranzo. 

Vas. ; On a dish of warm broth to stay your stomach — do, honest innocence, do 1 
spoon-meat is a whoiesomer diet than a Spanish blade. 

Grim. ; Remember this ! [Exit. 

SoR, : I fear thee not, Grimaldi. 

Flo. ; My lord Soranzo, this is strange to me ; 

Why you should storm, having my word engaged : 

Owing her heart, what need you doubt her ear ? 

Losers may talk, by law of any game. 

Vas. : Yet the villainy of words, Signior Florio, may be such, as would make 
any unspleencd dove choleric. Blame not my lord in this. 

Flo. : Be you more silent ; 

I would not for my wealth, my daughter’s love 
Should cause the spilling of one drop of blood. 

Vasques, put up ; lets’s end this fray in wine. [Exeunt. 

jPuT. : How like you this, child ? here’s threatening, challenging, quarrelling, 
J and fighting, on every side, and all is for your sake ; you had need look to 
' yourself, charge, you’ll be stolen away sleeping else shortly. 

Ann. : But, tutoress, such a life gives no content 
To me, my thoughts are fix’d on other ends. 

Would you would leave me ! 
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Put. : Leave you ! no marvel else ; leave me no leaving, charge ; tills is love 
outright. Indeed, I blame you not ; you have choice fit for the best lady in 
Italy. 

Ann. ; Pray do not talk so much. 

Put. ; Take tlie worst with the best, there’s Grimaldo the soldier, a very well- 
timber’d fellow. They say he’s a Roman, nephew to the Duke Montferrato ; 
they say he did good service in the wars against the Milanese ; but, ’faith” 
charge, I do not like him, an’t be for nothing but for being a soldier ; no tone 
amongst twenty of your skirmishing captains but have some privy maim or 
other, that mars their standing upright. I like him the worse, he crinldes so 
much in the hams ; though he might serve if there were no more men, yet 
he’s not the man I would choose. 

Ann. : Fie, how thou prat’st ! 

Put. : As I am a very woman, I like Signior Soranzo well ; he is wise, and 
what is more, rich ; and what is more than that, kind ; and what is more than 
all this, a nobleman : such a one, were I the fair Annabella myself, 1 would 
wish and pray for. Then he is bountiful ; besides, he is. han dsome, and by my 
1 troth, I tWk, whole.somer and tEatThews in a gananFoT tfifFe-and- twenty ; 
Tiljoraj, that I Imow : Toviag . that you know ; and a_nianJSure,.p]SerEeicQ^d 
neverhaye purchased 'sucH*a good name witli H iupSita, thejust y widav y^^ 
her hu.sbarianil enmer 7tn 'twere but lor diatreport, sweetbearh would he 
were HiiriS'.'^oininend a man for his qualities, but take a husband as ^ 
is a plain, sufficient, naked man ; such a one is for your bed, and such a 
dHelS'&igmor boranzo, my lite'tor’t. 

Ann. ; Sure the woman took her morning’s draught too soon. 

£n/er Bebgetto tmj Poggio, 

Put. ; But look, sweetheart, look what thing comes now ! Here’s another of 
your ciphers to fill up the number : Oh, brave old ape in a silken coa t 1 
Observe. 

Berg. : Didst thou think, Poggio, that I would spoil my new clotlies, and leave 
my dinner, to fight ! 

PoG. : No, sir, I did not take you for so arrant a baby. 

Berg. : I am wiser than so ; for I hope, Poggio, thou never heardst of an elder 
brother that was a coxcomb ; didst, Poggio ? 

Pqg. : Never indeed, sir, as long as they had either land or money left them to 
inherit. 

Berg. : Is it possible, Poggio ? Oh, monstrous ! Why, I’ll undertake, with a 
handful of silver, to buy a beadful of wit at any time ; but, sirrah, I have 
another purchase in hand : I shall have the wench, mine uncle says. I will 
but wash my face, and shift socks ; and then have at her, i’faith. — Mark my 
pace, Poggio ! [Passes over the stage. 

PoG. : Sir, — I have seen an ass and a mule trot the Spanish pavin with a better 
grace, I know not how often. [Aside, and following him. 

Ann. This idiot haunts me too. 

Pot. : Ay, ay, he needs no description. The rich magnifico that is below with 
your father, charge, Signior Donado, his uncle, for that he means to make 
this, his cousin, a golden calf, thinks that you will be right Israelite, and fall 
down to him pre.sently ; but I hope I have tutored you better. They sa y a fool's 
bauble is a lady’s play-fellow ; yet you, having wealth enough, you need not 
cast'updn foe dearth 61 " tlesIL at any rate. Hang him, innocent ! 

Giovanni passes over the stage. 

Ann. : But see, Putana, see ! what blessed shape 
Of some celestial creature new appeaH 'l — 
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What man is he. that with s u ch sad asper-t 
Wall a c areless of hims elf? 

Put. ; Where ? 

Ann. ; Look below. 

Put. : Oh, ’tis your brother, sweet. 

Ann. : Ha ! 

Put. ’Tis your brother. 

Ann. : Sure ’tis not he ; this is some woeful thing 
Wrapp’d up in grief, some shadow of a man. 

Alas ! he beats his breast, and wipes his eyes. 

Drown’d ail in tears : methinks I hear him sigh ; 

Let’s down, Putana, and partake the cause. 

I Itnow my brother, in the love he bears me. 

Will not deny me partage hi his sadness : 

My soul is full of heaviness and fear. [Aside, and exit with Put. 

SCENE HI. — A Hall in Plorio’s House. 

Gio. ; Lost ! I kr/l lost ! My fates have doom’d my death : 

The more I strive, I love ; the more I love, 

The less 1 hope ; I see my ruin certain. 

What judgment or endeavours could apply 
To my incurable and restless wounds, 

I thoroughly have examined, but in vain. 

0, that it were not in religion sin 
To make our love a god, and worsliip it ! 

I have even wearied heaven with pray’rs, dried up 
The springs of my continual tears, even starv’d 
My veins witli daily fasts : what wit or art 
Could counsel, I have practised ; but, alas ! 

I find all these but dreams, and old men’s tales, 

To fright unsteady youth ; I am still the same ; 

Or I must speak, or burst. ’Tis not, I know. 

My lust, but ’tis my fate, that leads me on. 

Keep fear and low faint-hearted shame with slaves ! 

I’ll tell her that I love her, though my heart 
Were rated at the price of that attempt. 

Oh me ! she comes. 

Enter Annabella and Putana. 

Ann. ; Brother ! 

Giov. ; If such a thing 

As courage dwell in men, ye heavenly powers. 

Now double all that virtue in my tongue ! [Aside. 

Ann. : Why, brother, 

Will you not speak to me ? 

Giov. : Yes ; how do you, sister ? 

Ann. ; Howe’er I am, methinks you are not well. 

Pot. ; Bless us ! why are you so sad, sir ? 

Giov. ; Let me entreat you, leave us a while, 

Sister, I would be private with you. Putana. 

Ann. ; Withdraw, Putana. 

Put. ; I will. — If this were any other company for her, I should think my 
absence an office of some credit ; but I will leave them together. 

[Aside and exit. 
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Ciav. ; Come, sister, lend your hand ; let’s walk together ; 
I hope you need not blush to walk with me ; 

Here’s none but you and I. 

Ann. ; How’s this ? 

Giov. : I’faith, I mean no harm. 

Ann. : Harm ? 

Giov. ; No, good faith. 

How is it with thee ? 

Ann. : I trust he be not frantic — 

I am very well, brother. 

Giov. ; Trust me, but I am sick ; 1 fear so sick, 

’Twill cost my life. 

Ann. ; Mercy forbid it ! ’tis not so, I hope. 

Giov. : I think you love me, sister. 

Ann. : Yes, you know I do. 

Giov. ; I know it, indeed — yon are, very f^ iy.- 
Ann. ; Nay, then I see you have a merry sickness. 

Giov. : That’s as it proves, The poets feign, I read. 

That Juno for her forehead did exceed 

All other goddesses ; hut I durst swear 

Your forehead exceeds her’s, as her’s did theirs. 

Ann. : ’Troth, this is pretty 
Giov. : Such a pair of stars 
^ are thine -would, l ike Promethean fire. 

If genfl y.glaagfid, give liJ sJaj.ensfijfisiS dn'M." 

A^NrTTie upon you! 

jtov. : The lily and the rose, most sweetly strange, 

Upon your dimple cheeks do strive for change : 

Such lips would tempt a saint : such hands as those 
Would make an anchorite lascivious. 


[Aside. 


Ann. : Do you mock me, or flatter me ? 

Giov, : If you would see a beauty more exact 
Than art can counterfeit, or nature frame, 

Look in your glass, and there behold your own. 

Ann. : O, you are a trim youth ! 

Gray. : Here ! [Ofers his dagger to her. 

Ann. ; What to do ? 

Giov. ; And here’s my breast ; strike home ! 

Rip up my bosom, there thou shalt behold 
A heart, in which is writ the truth I speak — 

Why stand you ? 

Ann. : Are you earnest ? 

Giov. : Yes, most earnest. 

You cannot love ? 


Ann. : Whom ? 
riiov. ; l^i^j^ajijxsdjoul 
Hath felt alflicdon in the heat of de ath. 
O, Anhabetla,! am quife undone ! 

The love of thee, my sister, and the view 
Of thy immortal beauty, have untuned 
All harmorty both of my rest and life. 
Why do you not strike ? 
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INN. ; Forbid it, my just fears ! 
ifthis^be^true^ Wi:eJiaer_I_tyer?_de^4 
jiov. : True ! Annabeila ; ’tis no time to jest. 

I have too long suppress’d my bidden flames, 

That almost have consum’d me ; I have spent 
Many a silent night in sighs and groans ; 

Ran over all my thoughts, despised my fate, 

Reason’d against the reasons of my love, 

Done all that smooth-check’d virtue could advise, 

But found all bootless : ’tis mv destiny 
Jhat yj3u.mu st...cither love, or I must die. 

Vnn. ; Comes this in sadness from you ? 

Giov. : Let some mischief 
Befall me soon, if I dissemble aught. 

^NN. ; You are my brother Giovanni, 
jiov. : You 

My sister Annabeila ; I know this. 

And could afford you Instance why to love 
So much the more for this ; to which intent 
Wise nature firs t in_ypur cr eation meant 
To make you mine ; elseTKad beeir^'and foul 
To shme one beauty to a double soul. 

Nearness in birth and blood, doth but persuade 
A nearer nearness in affection. 

I have ask’d counsel of the holy church. 

Who tells me I may love you ; and, ’tis just. 

That, since I may, I should ; and will, yes will : 

Must I now live, or die? 
lNn. ; Live ; thou hast won 

'The field, and never fought : what thou hast urged, 

My captive heart had long ago resolv’d. 

I blush to tell thee, — but I’ll tell thee now — 

For every sigh that thou hast spent for me, 

I have sigh’d ten ; for every tear, shed twenty : 

And not so much for that I loved, as that 
I durst not say I loved, nor scaredy think it. 

Giov. : Let not this music be a dream, ve gods. 

For pjfad£sake , 1 beg y ou ! 

Ann. : On my knees, 

Brother, even by our mother’s dust, I charge you 
Do not betray me to your mirth or hate ; 

Love me, or kill me, brother. 

Giov. : On my knees, 

Sister, even by my mother’s dust I charge you. 

Do not betray me to your mirth or hate ; 

Love me, or kill me, sister. 

Ann. : You mean good sooth, then ? 

Giov. : In good troth, I do ; 

And so do you, I hope : say, I’m in earnest, 

Ann! : I’ll swear it, I. 

Giov. ; And I ; and by thisJasj, 

(Once more, yet once more ; now let’^ rise) (t/iiji rise) by thi: 
I would not change this minute for Elysium. 

What must we now do ? 


[She kneels. 

[He kneels. 


[Kisses her. 



[Exeunt. 
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Ann. : What you will. 

Grov. ; Come then ; 

After so many, teat s.asjiye, have wept. 

Let’s learn to court in smiles , to iTis s, and s leep. 

SCENE IV . — A Street. 

Enter Florto and Donado. 

Flor. : Signior Donado, you have said enough, 

I understand you ; but would have you know, 

I will not force my daughter ’gainst her will. 

You see I have but two, a son and her ; 

And he is so devoted to his book. 

As I must tell yon true, I doubt his health : 

Should he miscarry, all my hopes rely 
Upon my girl. As for worldly fortune, 

1 am, I thank my stars, bless’d with enough. 

My care is, how to match her to her liking ; 

I would not have her marry wealth, but love. 

And if she like your nephew, let him have her ; 

Here’s all that I can say. 

Don. : Sir, you say well, 

Like a true father ; and, for my part, I, 

If the young folks can like, (’twixt you and me) 

Will promise to assure my nephew presently 
Three thousand florins yearly, during life, 

And, after l! am dead, my whole estate . 

Flo. ; 'Tis a fair proffer, sir ; meantime your nephew 
Shall have free passage to commence his suit : 

If he can thrive, he shall have my consent ; 

So for this time I’Ll leave you, Signior. .. [Exit. 

Don. : Well, 

Here’s hope yet, if my nephew would have wit ; 

But he is such another dunce . I fear 

He’ll never win the wench. When I was young, 

I could have don’t, i’faith, and so shall he. 

If he will learn of me ; and, in good time, 

He comes himself. 

Enter Bergetto and Poggto. 

How now, Bergetto, whither away so fast? 

Berg. : O uncle 1 I have heard the strangest news that ever came out of the 
mint ; have I not, Poggio ? 

POG. : Yes, indeed, sir. 

Don. : What news, Bergetto ? 

Berg . : Why, look ye, uncle, my barber told me just now, that there is a 
JHIow come to town, who undertakes to make a mill go without the mortal 
help of any water or wind, only witli sand-bags ; and this fellow hath a 
strange horse, a most excellent beast, I’ll assure you, uncle, my barber says ; 
whose head, to the head, to the wonder of all Christian people, stands just 
behind where his tail is. Is’t not true, Poggio ? 

Bog. : So the barber swore, forsooth. 

Don. : And you are running thither ? 

Berg. : Ay, forsooth, uncle. 
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Don. : Wilt thou be a fool still ? Come, sir, you shall not go : you have more 
mind of a. puppet-play than on the busin ess I told you : why, thou gieat 
wBy, wiTTneyCT have Wit ? wilt maKe thysclfa' May-g ame to all the world ? 

PoG. : Answer for yourself, master. 

Berg. ; Why, uncle, should I sit at home still, and not go abroad to see fashions 
like other gallants ? 

Don. ; To see hobby-horses 1 what wise talk, I pray, had you with Annabella, 
when you were at Signior Florio’s house ? 

Berg. : Oh, the wench ! — Uds sa’me, uncle, I tickled her %vith a rare speech, 
that I made her almost burst her belly witli laughing. 

Don. : Nay, I think so ; and what speech was’t ? 

Berg. ; What did 1 say, Poggio ? 

PoG. : Forsooth, my master said, that he loved her almost as well as he loved 
parmasent : and swore (ITl be sworn for him) that she wanted but such a 
hose as his was, to be as pretty a young woman as any was in Parma. 

Don. : Oh gross ! 

Berg, : Nay, uncle ; — then she ask’d me, whether my father had more children 
than myself? and I said no ; ’twere better he should have had his brains 
knock’d out first. 

Don. : This is intolerable. 

Berg. ; Then said she, will Signior Donado, your uncle, leave you all his wealth? 

Don. ; Ha ! that was good ; did she harp upon that string ? 

Berg. : Did she harp upon that string 1 ay, that she did. I answered, “ Leave 
me all his wealth ? why, woman, he hath no other wit ; if he had, he should 
hear on’t to his everlasting glory and confusion : I know, quoth I, l.am his 
white boy, and will not be gull’d : ” and with that she fell into a great 
Mule, ali'id' went away. iNay, 1 did lit her. 

Don. : Ah, sirrah, then I see there’s no changing of nature. Well, Bergetto, I 
fear thou wilt be a very ass still. 

Berg. : I should be sorry for that, uncle. 

Don. : Come, come you home with me ; since you are no better a speaker, I’ll 
have you write to her after some courtly manner, and enclose some rich 
jewel in the letter. 

Berg. : Ay marry, that will be excellent, 

Don. : Peace, innocent ! 

Once in my time I’ll set my wits to school, 

If all fail, ’tis but the fortune of a fool. 

Berg. : Poggio, ’twill do, Poggio 1 [Exeunt, 


ACT II 

SCENE 1. — An Apartment in Florio’s House. 
Enter Giovanni and Annabella. 

Giov. : Come , Annabell a, no more Sister now . 

But Love , a name more graciqus : do not blush, 

TJeauty's 'sweet wonder, but be proud to know 
That yielding thou bast conquer’d, and inflamed 
A heart, whose tribute is thy brother’s life, 

Ann. : And mine is his. Oh, how these stolen contents 
Would print a modest crimson on my cheeks. 

Had any but my heart’s delight prevail’d ! 
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Giov. ; I marvel why Ihe chaster of your sex 
Should think this pretty toy call’d maidenhead, 

So strange a loss ; svhen, being lost, ’tis nothing, 

And you are still the same. 

Awtt. ; ’Tis well for you ; 

Now you can talk. 

Giov. ; Music as well consists 
In th’ ear, as in the playing. 

Ann. ; Oh, you are wanton ! — 

Toll on’t, you were best ; do. 

Giov. : Thou wilt chide me then. 

Kiss me — so ! thus hung love op I.eda’;s neck . 

suck’d divine ambrosia from her lips. 

I ertvy not the mightiest man alive ; 

But hold myself , in being king of thee. 

More weat than* were I king_df aTTthe world : 

But 1 shall lose yo u, sweethe art. 

Atih. ; But you sliall not. 

Giov. : You must be married, mistress. 

Ann. ; Yes, to whom ? 

Giov. : Some one must have you. 

Ann. : You must. 

Giov. : Nay, some other. 

Ann. : Now prithee do not speak so ; without jesting 
You’ll make me weep in earnest. 

Giov. : What, you will not 1 
But tell me, sweet, canst thou be dared to swear 
That thou will live to me, and to no other ? 

Ann. : By both our loves I dare ; for didst thou know, 

My Giovanni, how all suitors seem 

To ray eyes hateful, thou would’st trust me then. 

Giov. : Enough, I take thy word : sweet, we must part ; 

Remember what thou vow’st ; keep well my heart. 

Ann. : Will you be gone ? 

Giov. : I must. 

Ann. ; When to return ? 

Gtov. : Soon. 

Ann. : Look you do. 

Giov. : Farewell, [HxU. 

Ann. : Go where thou wdt^in mind I’ll keep thee .h£re. 

And where thou ar t, I knoiTTshall be there . 

Guardian ! ~ ~ 


EnUr PuTANA. 

Pox. : Child, how is’t, child ? well, thank heav’n, ha ? 

Ann. ; O guardian, what a paradise of joy 
Have 1 past over 1 

Put, : Nay, what a paradise ofjoy have you past under ! why, now I commend 
thee, charge. Fear nothing, sweet-heart ; what though he be your brother ? 
your brother’s a man, I hope j and I say still, if a young wench feel the fit 
upon her, let her take any body, father or brother, all is one. 

Ann. ; I would not have it known for all the world, 

Put. I Nor I indeed ; for the speech of the people ; else ’twere nothing. 
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Flo. {within) : Daughter Annabella ! 

Ann. : O me ! my father, Here, sir : — reach my work. 

Flo. {within) ; What arc you doing ? 

Ann. ; So ; let him come now. 

Enter Flomo, followed by Richardetto as a Doctor of Physic, and 
Philotis, with a Luts. 

Flo. : So hard at work ! that’s well ; you lose no time, 

' Look, I have brought you company ; here’s one, 

A learned doctor, lately come from Padua, 

Much skill’d in physic ; and, for that I see 
You have oflate been sickly, I entreated 
This reverend man to visit you some time. 

Ann. ; You are very welcome, sir. 

Rich. ; I thank you, mistress : 

Loud fame in large report hath spoke your praise, 

As well for virtue as perfection ; 

For which I have been bold to bring with me 
A kinswoman of mine, a maid, for song 
And music, one perhaps will give content ; 

Please you to know her. 

Ann. : They are parts I love, 

And she for them most welcome. 

Phi. ; Thank you, lady. 

Flo. ; Sir, now you know my house, pray make not strange ; 

And if you find my daughter need your art, 

I’ll be your pay-master. 

Rich. ; Sir, what I am 
She shall command. 

Flo. : You shall bind me to you. 

Daughter, I must have conference with you 
About some matters that concern us both. 

Good master doctor, please you but walk in. 

We’ll crave a little of your cousin’s cunning ; 

I think my girl hath not quite forgot 
To touch an instrument ; she could have don’t ; 

We’U hear tliem both. 

Rich. : I’ll wait upon you, sir. [Exeunt 

s GEN E ti . — Doom in Soranzo’s House. 

Enter Soranzo, with a Book. 

Love’s measure is extreme, the comfort pain ; 

The life unrest, and the reward disdain. 

What’s here ? look’t o’er again. — ’Tis so ; so writes 
This smooth licentious poet in his rhymes : 

But, Sannazar, thou ly’st ; for, had thy bosom 
Felt such oppression as is laid on mine, 

Thou would’st have kiss’d the rod that made the [e] smart. 

To work then, happy muse, and contradict 

What Sannazar hath in his envy writ. [IVtites 

Love’s measure is the mean, sweet his annoys ; 

Flis pleasures life, and his reward all joys. 
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Had Annabella liv’d -when Sannazar 
Did, in his brief Encomium, celebrate 
Venice, that queen of cities, he had left 
That verse which gain’d him such a sum of gold. 

And for one only look from Annabel, 

Had writ of her, and her diviner cheeks. 

O, how my thoughts are 

Vas. {within) : Pray forbear ; in rules of civility, let me give notice 
on’t : 1 shall be tax’d of my neglect of duty and service. 

SoR. : What rude intrusion interrupts my peace ? 

Can I be no where private ? 

Vas. {within) ; Troth, you wrong your modesty. 

SoR. : What’s the matter, Vasques ? who is’t ? 

Enter Hippolita and Vas^^jes. 

Hip. : ’Tis I ; 

Do you know me now ? Look, perjur’d man, on her 
Whom thou and thy distracted lust have wrong’d. 

Thy sensual r age of blood hath made my youth 
A'seorn to men ana angels ; and shall 1 ' 

“Be now a foil to thy unsated change ? 

Thou know’st, false wanton, when my modest fame 
Stood free from slain or scandal, all'the charms 
Of hell or sorcery could not prevail 
Against the honour of my chaster bosom. 

Thine eyes did plead in tcans, thy tongue in oaths, 

Such, and so many, that a heart of steel 
Would have been wrought to pity, as was mine ; 

And shall the conquest of my lawful bed. 

My husband’s death, urg’d on by his disgrace. 

My loss of womanhood, be ill-rewarded 
With hatred and contempt ? No ; know, Soranzo. 

I have a spirit doth as much distaste 
The slavery of fearing thee, as tliou 
Dost loath the memory of what hath past. 

Son. ; Nay, dear Hippolita — 

Hip. : Call me not dear. 

Nor think with supple words to smooth the grossness 
Of my abuses ; ’tis not your new mistres.'i. 

Your goodly madam-merchant, shall trlhmph 
On my dejection ; tell her thus from me, 

My birth was nobler, and by much more free. 

SoR. ; You arc too violent. 

Hip. ; You are too double 
In your dissimulation. Seest thou this. 

This habit, these black mourning weeds of care ? 

’Tis thou art cause of this ; and hast divorced 
My husband from his life, and me from him, 

And made me widow in my widowhood. 

SoR. ; Will you yet hear ? 

Hip. : More of thy perjuries ? 

Thy soul is drown’d too deeply in those sins; 

Thou need’st not add to th’ number. 
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SoR. : Then I’ll leave you ; 

You are past all rules of sense. 

Hip. : And thou of grace. 

Vas. : Fie, mistress, you are not near the limits of reason ; if ray lord had a 
resolution as noble as virtue itself, you take the course to unedge it all. 
Sir, I beseech you do not perplex her ; griefs, alas, will have a vent ; I dare 
undertake madam Hlppolita will now freely hear you. 

SoR. ; Talk to a woman frantic ! — ^Are these the fruits of your love ? 

Hip. : They are the fruits of thy untruth, false man 1 
Did’st thou not swear, whilst yet my husband liv’d. 

That thou would’st wish no happiness on earth . 

More than to call me wife ? dicl’st thou not vow. 

When he should die, to marry me ? for which 
The devil in my blood, and thy protests, 

Caus’d me to counsel him to undertake 
A voyage to Ligorne, for that we heard 
I'lis brother there was dead, and left a daughter 
Young and unfriended, whom, with much ado, 

I wish’d him to bring hither ; he did so, 

And went ; and, as thou know’st, died on the way. 

Unhappy man, to buy his death so dear. 

With my advice 1 yet tliou, for whom I did it, 

Forget’st thy vows, and leav’st me to my shame. 

SoR. ; Who could help this ? 

Hip. : Who ? perjur’d man ! thou could’st. 

If thou had’sl faith or love. 

SoR. ; You are deceived : 

The vows I made, if you remember well. 

Were wicked and unlawful ; ’twcrc more sin 
To keep them than to break them : as for me, 

I cannot mask my penitence. Think thou 
How much thou hast digress’d from honest shame, 

In bringing of a gentleman to death. 

Who was thy husband ; such a one a s he. 

So noble in his quality , condition. 

‘ Learning , behaviour, entertainment, l ove, 

^TFarma co u ld~ho t sho w a .braver man. 

Vas. ': You do not well ; this was not your promise. 

SoR. : I care not ; let her know her monstrous life. 

Ere I’ll he servile to so black a sin. 

I’ll be a curse. — Woman, come here no more ; 

Learn to repent, and die ; for, by my honour, 

I hate thee and thy lust : you have been too foul. 

Vas. : This part has been scuivily play’d. 

Hip. : How foolishly this beast contemns his fate, 

And shuns the use of that, which I more scorn 
Than I once lov’d, his love ! but let him go, 

Mv- vengeance .shall vive comfort to his woe . 

Vas. ; Mistress, mistress, madam Hippolita ! pray, a word or two. 

Flip. : With me, sir ? 

Vas. ; With you, if you please. 

Hip. ; What is’t ? 

Vas. I know you are infinitely moved now, and you think you have cause; 
some I confess you have, but sure not so much as you imagine. 


[Exit. 

[Aside. 


[Going. 
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Hip. : Indeed 1 

Vas. ; O you were miserably bitter, which you followed even to the last 
syllable ; ’faith, you were somewhat too shrewd : by my life, you could not’ 
have took my lord in a worse time since I first knew him ; to-morrow, you 
shall find him a new man. 

Hip. : Well, I shall wait his leisure. 

Vas. ; Fie, this is not a hearty patience ; it comes sourly from you ; 'troth 
let me persuade you for once. 

Hip, : I have it, and it shall be so ; thanks opportunity — (Aside ). — Persuade 
me ! to what ? 

Vas. ; Visit him in some milder temper. O, if you could but master a lit tle your 
female spleen , ho w might you win him ! 

Flip. ; He wiir never love me. VasquSTFhou hast been a too trusty servant to 
such a master, and I believe thy reward in the end will fall out like mine. 
Vas. ; So perhaps too. 

Hip. ; Resolve thyself it will. Had I one so true, so truly honest, so secret to my 
counsels, as thou hast been to him and his, I should think it a slight acquit- 
tance, not only to make him master of all I have, but even of myself. 

Vas. ; O you are a noble gentlewoman ! 

Hip. ' Wilt thou feed always upon hopes ? well, I know thou art wise, and 
seest the reward of an old servant daily, what it is. 

Vas. : Beggary and neglect. 

Hip. : True ; but, Vasques, wert thou mine, and would’st be private to me 
and tny designs, 1 here protest, myself, and all what I can else call mine, 
should be at thy dispose. 

Vas. ; Work you that way, old mole ? then I have the wind of you — (Aside .) — 
I were not worthy of it by any desert that could He — within my compass ; if 
I could — 

Hip, : What then ? 

Vas. : I should then hope to live in these my old years with rest and security. 
Hip. : Give me thy hand ; now promise but thy silence, 

And help to bring to pass a plot I have ; 

And here, in sight of Heaven, that being done, 

I make thee lord of me and mine estate. 

Vas. : Come, you are merry ; this is such a happiness that I can neither think 
or believe. 

Hip. ; Promise thy secrecy, and ’tis confirm’d. 

Vas. : Then here I call our good genii for witnesses, what soever your designs 
are, or against whomsoever, I will not only be a special actor therein, but 
never disclose it till it be effected. 

Hip. : I take thy word, and, with that, thee for mine ; 

Come then, let’s more confer of this anon. — 

On this delicious bane my thought shall banquet. 

Revenge shall sweeten what my griefs have tasted. 

[Aside, and exit with Vas. 


SCENE hi. — The Street. 

Enter Richardetto and Philotis. 

Rich. : Thou seest, my lovely niece, these strange mishaps, 
How all my fortunes turn to my disgrace ; 

Wherein I am but as a looker-on. 

Whilst others act my shame, and I am silent. 
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Phi. ; But, uncle, wheicin can this borrow’d shape 
Give you content 
Rich. : I’ll tell thee, gentle niece ; 

Thy wanton aunt in her lascivious riots 
Lives now secure, thinks I am surely dead. 

In my late journey to Ligorne for you ; 

As I have caus’d it to be rumour’d out. 

Now would I see with what an impudence 
She gives scope to her loose adultery, 

And how the common voice allows hereof ; 

Thus far I have prevail’d. 

Phi. : Alas, I fear 

You mean some strange revenge. 

Rich. : O be not troubled. 

Your ignorance shall plead for you in all- 
But to our business. — What ! you learn’d for certain. 
How Signior Florio means to give his daughter 
In marriage to Soranzo ? 

Phi. : Yes, for certain. 

Rich. : But how find you young Annabella’s love 
Inclined to him ? 

Pill. : For aught J could perceive, 

She neither fancies him or any else. 

Rich. ; There’s mystery in that, which time must show. 

She us'd you kindly ? 

Phi. : Yes. 

Rich. ; And crav’d your company? 

Phi. ; Often. 

Rich. : ’Tis well ; it goes as I could wish. 

I am the doctor now, and as for you. 

None knows you ; if all fall not, we shall thrive. 

But who comes here ? — I know him ; ’tis Grimaldi, 
A Roman and a soldier, near allied 
Unto the Duke of Montferrato, one 
Attending on the nuncio of the pope 
That now resides in Parma ; by which means 
• He hopes to get the love of Annabella. 

Enter Grimaldi. 


Grim. : Save you, sir. 

Rich. : And you, sir. 

Grim. ; I have heard. 

Of your approved skill, which through the city 
Is freely talk’d of, and would crave your aid. 

Rich. : For what, sir ? 

Grim. : Marry, sir, for this 

But I would speak in private. 

Rich. : Leave us, cousin. [Phi. retires. 

Grim. : I love fair Annabella, and would know 
Whether in arts there may not be receipts 
To move affection. 

Rich. : Sir, perhaps there may ; 

But these will nothing profit you. 

Grim. ; Not me? 
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Rich. ; Unless I be mistookj you are a roan 
Greatly in favour with the cardinal. 

Grim. : What of that ? 

Rtcii. ; In duty to his grace, 

I will be bold to tell you, if you seek 
To marry Florio’s daughter, you must first 
Remove a bar Twixt you and her. 

Grim. : Who’s that ? 

Rich, : Soranzo is the man that hath her heart, 

And while he llve.s, be sure you cannot speed. 

Grim. : Soranzo ! what, mine enemy ? is it he ? 

Rioh. ; Is he your enemy 

Grim. ; The man I hate 

Worse than confusion ; I will tell him straight. — 

Rich. : Nay, then take my advice, 

Even for his grace’s sake the cardinal ; 

I’ll find a time when he and she do meet. 

Of which I’ll gli'C you notice ; and, to be sure 
He shall not scape you. I’ll provide a poison 
To dip your rapier’s point in ; if he had' 

Asmany heaSi^as Hydra Jiad, he dies. 

Grim. : But shall I trust thee, doctor ? 

Rich. : As yourself ; 

Doubt not in aught, — [Exit Grim.] — ^T hus shall the fates decree, 

By me Soranzo falls, that ruin’d me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV . — Another Part of the Street. 

Enter Donado, with a Letter, Bergetto, ami Poggio. 

Don. ; Well, sir, I must he content to be hot b your ycfp.tarv and yoiir mes^ ger 
myself. I cannot tell what this letter may work j but, as sure as I arn alnlglif 
thou come once to talk with her, I fear thou wilt mar whatsoever I make, 

Ber. : You make, uncle ! why am not I big enough to carry mine own letter, I 
pray ? 

Don. : Ay, ay, carry a fool’s head of thy own ! why, thou dunce, would’st thou 
write a letter, and carry it thyself? 

Ber. : Yes, that I ivould, and read it to her with mine own mouth ; for you must 
think, if she will not believe me myself when she hears me speak, she will 
not believe another’s hand-writing. Oh, you think I am a blockhead, uncle. 
No, sir, Poggio knows I have indited a letter myself ; so 1 have. 

PoG. ; Yes, truly, sir, I have it in my pocket. 

Don. : A sweet one, no doubt ; pray let’s see it. 

Ber. : I cannot read my own hand very well, Poggio ; read it, Poggio. 

Don. : Begin. 

PoG. [reads) : “ Most dainty and honey-sweet mistress, I could call you fair, and 
lie as fast as any that loves you ; but my uncle beingthe elder man, I leave it to 
him, as more fit for his age, and the colour of his beard. I am wise enough 
to tell you I can bourd where I see occasion ; or if von lilie mv uncle’s wi t- 
better than-mine, you shall maayjBg ; if you like mme better than his . ^ 
'will m arry votu i n ^te d ryour teg jtb. So'commSidmg my best parts to you7 

Trest " 

“Yours, upwards and downwards, or you may choose. 

“ Bergetto.’’ 

Ber. ; Ah, ha 1 here’s stuff, uncle ! 
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Don. : Here’s stuff indeed — to shame us all. Pray whose advice did you take 
in this learned letter ? 

PoG. : None, upon my word, but mine own. 

Ber. ; And mine, uncle, believe it, nobody’s else ; ’twas xnme otvn brain, I 
thank a good wit for’t. 

Don. : Get you home, sir, and look you keep within doors till I return. 

Ber. ; How ? that were a jest indeed ! I scorn it, i’faith. 

Don. ; What ! you do not ? 

Ber. : Judge me, but I do now. 

PoG. ; Indeed, sir, ’tis very unhealthy. 

Don. : Well, sir, if I hear any of your apish running to motions and fopperies, 
till I come back, you were as good not ; look to’t. [Exit, 

Ber. ; Poggio, shall’s steal to see this horse with the head in’s tail ? 

PoG. ; Ay, but you must take heed of whipping. 

Ber. : Dost take me for a child, Poggio ? Come, honest Poggio. {_Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Friar Bonaventura’s Cell. 

Enter Friar and Giovanni. 

Frxar : Peace ! thou hast told a tale, whose every word 
Threatens eternal slaughter to the soul ; 

I’m sorry I have heard it ; would mine ears 
Had been one minute deaf, before the hour 
That thou cam’st to me ! O young man, castaway. 

By the religious number of mine order, 

I day and night have wak’d my aged eyes 
Above my strength, to weep on thy behalf : 

But Heaven is angry, and be thou resolv’d, 

Thou art a man remark’d to taste a mischief. 

Look for’t ; though it com e late, it will come sure, 

• GiO. ; Father, in this you -are uncha'htable ; 

What I have done, I’ll prove both fit and good 
It is a principle which you have taught, 

When I was yet your scholar, that the frame 
And composition of the mind doth follow 
The frame and composition of [the] body 
So, where the body’s furniture is beauty. 

The mind’s must needs be virtue ; which allow’d. 

Virtue itself is reason but refined. 

And love the quintessence of that : this proves 
My sister’s beauty, being rarely fair, 

Is rarely virtuous ; chiefly in her love, 

And chiefly, in that love, her love to me ; 

If her’s to me, then so is mine to her ; 

Since in like causes are effects alike. 

Friar : O ignorance in knowledge ! long ago. 

How often have I warn’d thee this before ? 

Indeed, if we were sure there were no Deity, 

Nor heaven nor hell ; then to be led alone 
By nature’s light (as were philosophers 
Of elder times) might instance some defence. 

But ’tis not so ; then, madman, thou wilt find, 

That nature is in Heaven’s positions blind. 

Gio. ; Your age o’errules you : had you y outh like mine . 

YounmakeTiCT lovFvour heaven, and her divine. 
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Friar : Nay, then I see thou’rt too fat sold to hell : 

It lies not in the compass of any prayers 
To call thee back, yet let me counsel thee ; 

'^rsuatk Ay_sister_to. S(HnS_ma£riage . 

Gio.TKOirnage ? why that’s to damn her ; that’s to prove 
Her greedy of variety of lust. 

Friar : O fearful ! if thou wilt not, give me leave 
To shrive her, lest she should die unahsolved. 

Gio. : At your best leisure, father ; then she’ll tell you, 

How dearly she doth prize my matchless love ; 

Then you will know what pity ’twere we two 
Should have been sunder’d from each other’s arms. 

View well her face, and in that little round 
You may observe a world’s variety ; 

For colour, lips : for sweet perfumes, her breath ; 

For jewels, eyes ; for threads of purest gold, 

Hair ; for delicious choice of flowers, cheeks ! 

Wonder in every portion of that throne. — 

Hear her but speak, and you will swear the spheres 
Make music to the citizens in heaven. — 

But fatlier, what is else for pleasure fram’d. 

Lest I offend your ears, shall go unnam’d. 

Friar : The more I hear, I pity thee the more ; 

That one so excellent should give those parts 
All to a second death. What I can do. 

Is but to pray ; and yet — I could advise thee, 

Wouldst thou be ruled. 

Gio. : In what? 

Friar ; Why leave her yet : 

nf rrtfrry it aVfij ye VOUIl-treSnaSS I 

et time is left you both — 

Gio. ; To embrace each other, 

Else let all time be struck quite out of number ; 

She is like me, and I like her, resolv’d. 

Friar : No more ! I’ll visit her ; — this grieves me most, 

Things being thus, a pair of souk are lost. [Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. — AEoominTLOTuo’s House. 

EnUr Florid, Donado, Annabella, and Potana. 

Flo. : Where is Giovanni? ' 

Ann. : Newly walk’d abroad. 

And, as I heard him say, gone to the friar, 

His reverend tutor. 

Flo. : That’s a blessed man, 

A man made up of holiness ; I hope 
He’ll teach him how to gain another world. 

Don. ; Fair gentlewoman, here’s a letter, sent 
To you from my young cousin j I dare swear 
He loves you in his soul : would you could hear 
Sometimes, what I sec daily, sighs and tears. 

As if his breast were prison to his heart. 

Flo. ; Receive it, Annabella. 

Ann. ; Alas, good man ! 


[Takes the letter. 
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Don. : What’s that she said ? 

Put. : An’t please you, sir, she said, “ Alas, good man ! ” Truly I do commend 
him to her every night before her first sleep, because I would have her 
dream of him ; and she hearkens to that most religiously. 

Don. : Say’st so ? God a’ mercy, Putana 1 there is something for thee — {Gives 
her money) — and prithee do what thou canst on his behalf ; it shall not be lost 
labour, take my word for it. 

Put. : Thank you most heartily, sir ; now I have a feeling of your mind, let me 
alone to work. 

Ann. : Guardian. 

Put. ; Did you call ? 

Ann. : Keep this letter. 

Don. : Signior I’lorio, in any case bid her read it instantly. 

Flo. : Keep it ! for what ? pray read it me hcreright. 

Ann. : I shall, sir. [She reads the letter. 

Don. : How do you find her inclined, signior ? 

Flo. ; Troth, sir, I know not how ; not all so well 
As I could wish. 

Ann. : Sir, I am bound to r es t your cousin’s debtor . 

The jewcmi r^urn ; for’Tl he love, 

FTreoun t that love a iew3[ 

Don. TKT afk you tliat ? 

Nay, keep them both, sweet maid. 

Ann. : You must excuse me. 

Indeed I will n ot keep it. 

Flo. : Where’s thomngjj 
That which youihjrotSer, in her will, bequeath’d. 

And charged you on her blessing not to give it 
To any but your husband? send back that. 

Ann. ; I have it not. 

Flo. : Ha ! have it not ; where is it ? 

Ann. ; Mv brother in the morning took it from me. 

Said he wo ul d wear it to-day . 

Flo. : WelH" what do you say 
To young Bergetto’s love ! are you content to 
Match with him ? speak. 

Don. : There is the point, indeed. 

Ann. ; What shall I do ? I must say something now. [Aside. 

Flo. : What say ? why do you not speak ? 

Ann. ; Sir, with your leave — ■ 

Please you to give me freedom ? 

Flo. : Yes, you have [it.] 

Ann. : Signior Donado, if your nephew mean 
To raise his better fortunes in his match. 

The hope of me will hinder such a hope : 

Sir, if you love him, as I know you do. 

Find one more worthy of his choice than me ; 

In short, I’m sure I shall not be his wife. 

Don. : Why here’s plain dealing j I commend thee for’t ; 

And all the worst I wish thee, is, heaven bless thee ! 

Your father yet and I will still be friends ; 

Shall we not, Signior Florio ? 

Flo. : Yes ; why not ? 

Look, here your cousin comes. 
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Don. : Oh ^ oycornh, ! what doth he make here ? 

Ber. : Where is my uncle, sir.s ? 

Don. : What is the news now ? 

Ber. ; Save you, uncle, save you ! You must not think I come for nothing, 
masters ; and how, and how is it ? what, you have read my letter ? ah, there 
I — tickled you, i’faith. 

PoG. ; But ‘twere better you had tickled her in another place. 

Ber. ; Sirrah sweetheart. I’ll tell thee a good jest : and riddle what it is. 

Ann. : You say you’ll tell me. 

Ber. : As I was walking just now in the street, I met a swaggering fellow would 
needs take the wall of me ; and because he did thrust me, I very valiantly 
call’d him rogue ; he hereupon bade me draw, I told him I had more wit 
than so : but when he saw that I would not, he did so maul me with the hilt 
of his rapier, that my head sung whilst my feet caper’d in the keimel, 

Don. : Was ever the like ass seen ! 

Ann. ; And what did you all this while? 

Ber. ; Laugh at him for a gull, till I saw the blood run about mine ears, and 
then I could not choose but find in my heart to 'cry ; till a fellow with a broad 
beard (they say he is a new-come doctor) call’d me into his house, and gave 
me a plaster, look you, here ’tis ; — and, sir, there was a young wench wash’d 
my face and hands most excellently ; i’faith 1 shall love her as long as I live 
for it — did she not, Poggio? 

Poo. ; Yes, and kiss’d him too. 

Ber. '. Why la now, you think I tell a lie, uncle, I warrant. 

Don. : Would he that beat thy blood out of thy head, had beaten some wit into 
it ! for I fear thou never wilt have any. 

Ber. ; Oh uncle, but there was a wench would have done a man’s heart good to 
have look’d on her. By this light, she had a face methinhs worth twenty of 
you, Mistress Annabella. 

Don. : Was ever such a fool born ? 

Ann. : I am glad she liked you, sir. 

Ber. ; Are you so ? by my troth I thank you, forsooth. 

Flo. ; Sure it was the doctor’s niece, that was last day with us here. 

Ber. ; ’Twas she, ’twas she. 

Don. : How do you know that, Simplicity ? 

Ber. : AVhy does he not say so ? if I should have said no, I should have given 
him the lie, uncle, and so have deserv’d a dry beating again ; I’ll none of that. 

Flo. : A very modest well-behav’d young maid, as I have seen. 

Don. : Is she indeed ? 

Flo. : Indeed she is, if I have any judgment. 

Don. : Well, sir, now you arefree : you need not care for sending letters now ; 
you are dismiss’d, your mistress here will none of you. 

Ber. : No ! why what care I for that ? I can have wenches enough in Parma for 
half a crown a-piece ; carmot I, Poggio ? 

PoG. : I’ll warrant you, sir. 

Don. ; Signior Florio, I thank you for your free recourse you gave for my 
admittance ; and to you, fair maid, that jewel I will give you against your 
marriage. Come, will you go, sir ? 

Ber. ; Ay, marry will I. Mistress, farewell, mistress ; I’ll come again to-morrow 
— farewell, mistress. [Exeunt Donado, Bergetto, and Poggio. 
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Enter Giovanni. 

Flo. : Son, where have you been ? what alone, alone still ? 

I would not have it so ; you must forsake 
This over-bookish humour. Well ; your sister 
Hath shook the fool off. 

Gio. : ’Twas no match for her. 

Flo. ; ’Twas not indeed ; I meant it nothing less ; 

Soranzo is the man I only like ; 

Look on him, Annabella. Gome, ’tis supper-tirae. 

And it grows late. 

Gio. : Whose jewel’s that ? 

Ann. ; Some sweetheart’s. 

Gio. ; So 1 think. 

Ann, ; A lusty youth, 

Signior Donado, gave it me to wear 
Against my marriage. 

Gio. ; But you shall not wear it ; 

Send it him^bach again. 

Ann. : What^^u ar.e“TbaTocrs 

Gio. ; That you shall ’Itnot^'affon, at belter leisure. 

Welcome sweet night ! the evening crowns the day. 

ACT III 

SCENE t. — A Room in Donabo’s House. 

Enter Bergetto and Poggio. 

Bee. ; Does my uncle thirjk to tffi^ke me a baby still ? No, Poggio ; he shall know 
I have a sconce.noiv. — ~ 

PoG. ; Ay, let him not bob you off like an ape with an apple. 

Ber. : 'Sfoot, I will have the wench, if he were ten uncles, in despite of his 
nose, Poggio. 

Poo. ; Hold him to the grindstone, andgiite not a jot of ground ; she hath in a 
manner promised you already. 

Bek, ; True, Poggio ; and her xmcle, the doctor, swore I should marry her. 

Poo. ; He swore ; I remember. 

Ber, : And I will have her, that’s more : did’st see the cod piece-point she gave 
me, and the box of marmalade ? 

PoG. : Very well ; and kiss’d you, that my chops water’d at the sight on’t : 
there is no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 

Ber. : I will do it ; for I tell thee, Poggio, I begin to grow valiant methinks, 
and my courage begins to rise. 

PoG. : Should you be afraid of your uncle ? 

Ber, : Hang him , old doating ra scal ! no ; I say I will have her. 

PoG. : L^eno"timenien. 

Ber. : I will beget a race of wise men a nd con stab les that sh_^ cart whores 
^t tlieiF own cKar^^; and Freak the duk?i” peace ere I Have don^'myseK 
JGome-'away’."' ’ [Exeunt. 

scene u. — A Room in Florio’s House. 

Enter Florid, Giovanni, Soranzo, Annabella, Putana, and Vasques. ■ 

Flo. : My lord Soranzo, though I must confess 
The proffers that are made me have been great, 

In marriage of my daughter ; yet the hope 
Of your still rising honours has prevail’d 


[Exit. 


[ Exeunt . 
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Above all other jointures ; here she is ; 

She knows my mind ; speak for yourself to her. 

And hear you, daughter, see you use him nobly ; 

For any private speech. I’ll give you time. 

Come, son, and you the rest ; let them alone ; 

Agree [they] as they may. 

SoR. : I thanlt you, sir. 

Gjo. : Sister, be not all woman, think on me. [Aside to Ann. 

SoR. : Vasques. 

Vas. : My lord. 

SoR. : Attend me without 

[Exeunt all but Soranzo and Anmabella. 
Ann. : Sir, what’s your will with me ? 

SoR. : Do you not know 
What I should tell you ? 

Ann. : Yes ; .you’ll say you love me. 

SoR. : And Iwiirswear it too ; wUl you believe it ? 

Ann. : ’Tis no point of faith. 

Enter Giovanni in the Galleji abovT. 

SoR. : Have you not will to love ? 

Ann. ; Not you. 

SoR, : Whom then ? 

Ann. : That’s as the fates infer. 

Gio. ; Of those I’m regen t now. 

SoR. : what meanyou, sweet ? 

Ann. : To live and die a maid. 

SOR. : Oh, that’s unfit. 

Gio. ; Here’s one can say that’s but a woman’s note. 

SoR, ! Did you but see my heart, then would you swear 

Ann. ; That you were dead, )K, 

Gio. : That’s true, or somewl' near it. 

SoR. : See you these true love’s tears ? 

Ann. ; No. 

Gio, : Now she winks. 

SoR. : They plead to you for grace. 

Ann. : Yet nothing speak. 

SoR. : Oh, grant my suit. 

Ann. ; What is’t ? 

SoR. : To let me live — 

Ann. ; Take it. 

SoR. ; Still yours. 

Ann. : That is not mine to give. 

Gio. : One such another word would loll his hopes. 

^OR. : Mistress, to leave those fruitless strifes of wit, 

Know I have lov’d you long, and lov’d you truly ; 

Not hope of what you have, but what you are, 

Hath drawn me on ; then let me not in vain 
Still feel the rigour of your chaste disdain : 

I’m sick, and sick to the heart, 

Ann. : Help, aqua vit® ! 

SoR. : What mean you ? 

Ann. ; Why, I thought you had been sick. 

SoR. : Do you mock my love ? 
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Gio, : There, sii', she was too nimble. 

SoR. : ’Tis plain ; she laughs at me. — (Aside.) These scornful taunts 
Neither become your modesty or years. 

Ann. : You are no looking-glass ; or if you were, 

I would dress my language by you. 

Gio. : I am confirm’d. 

Ann. : To put you out of doubt, my lord, methinks 
Your common sense should make you understand, 

That if I lov’d you, or desired your love. 

Some way I should have given you better tastes ; 

But since you are a nobleman, and one 
I would not wish should spend his youtli in hope.s. 

Let me advise you to forbear your suit. 

And think I wish you well, I tell you this. 

SoR. : Is’t you speak this ? 

Ann. : Yes, I myself ; yet know, 

P’hus far I give you comfort,) if mine ev es 
Could have pick’d nut a ma n, a monpt^ l those 
ThatjiuS to me, t^make aJipsFand!Qr, 

Yp.u shpuld^ave been that man.; let this suffice, 

Se noljle In your "secrecy, and wise. 

Gio. ! Why, now I see she loves me. ^ 

Ann. : One word more. 

As ever virtue liv’d within your mind, 

As ever noble courses were your guide. 

As ever you would have me Icnow you lov’d me, 

Let not my father know hereof by you ; 

If I hereafter find that I must marry, 

It shall be you or none. 

SoR. : I take that promise. 

Ann. : Oh, oh my head ! 

SoR. : What’s the matter, not well ? 

Ann. ; Oh, I begin to sicken. 

Gio. : Heaven forbid ! (Exit from above. 

SoR. : Help, help, within there, ho 1 


Enter Florio, Giov.'uini, and Putana. 


Look to your daughter, Signior Florio, 

Flo. : Hold her up, she swoons. 

Gio. : Sister, how do you ? 

Ann. : Sick, — brother, are you there ? 

Flo. : Convey her to bed instantly, whilst I send for a physician ; quickly I say. 
Put. : Alas, poor child 1 (Exeunt all but SoR. 

Re-enter Vasques. 


Vas. : My lord. 

SoR. ; Oh, Vasques ! now I doub ly am undone. 

Both in roy pr esent ari d my future hones ; 
SETpla inlvto rd'me^S iatjhg.gQuSLnQOiag, 

^^TfiereUpon soon sicken’d ; and I few 

Her liieTiH'^nlsi'r 

Vas. rBy’r Tady7sir, and so is yours, if you knew all. (Aside.) — ’Las, sir, I am 
sorry for that ; may be, ’tis but the maids-sickness, an over-flux of youth ; 
and then, sir, there is no such present remedy as present marriage. But 
hath she given you an absolute denial ? 



[Exeunt. 
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SoR. : She hath, and she hath not ; I’m full of grief ; 

But what she said, I’ll tell thee as we go. 

SCENE HI . — Another Room in the satne. 

Enter Giovanni and Put ana. 

"PW. : Oh, sir, we are all undone, quite undone, utterly undone, and shamed 
for ever : your sister, oh your sister ! 

Gio. ; What of her ? for heaven’s sake, speak ; how does she ? 

Put. ; Oh that ever I w as JiaijO-lQ.see this day ! 

'610. : She is not dead, ha ? is she ? 

Put. ; Dead ! no, she is quick ’tis worse, XSJi.lS,9'’'_what 

jrou have done ; heaven forgiv e you ! iu^toDjate Jp_reppnknw"Ee^en 

Gio. ; With child ! how dost thou know’t ? 

Put. : How do I Imow’t ? am I at these years ignorant what the meanings of 
qualms and water-pangs be ? of changing of colours, queasiness of stomachs, 
pukings, and another thing that I could name? Do not for her and your 
credit’s sake, spend the time in asldng how, and which way, ’tis so ; she is 
quick, upon my word ; if you let a physician see her water, you are undone. 
Gio. : But in what case is she ? 

Put, ; Prettily amended : ’twas but a fit, which I soon espied, and she must 
look for often henceforward. 

Gio, ; Commend me to her, bid her take no care ; 

Let not the doctor visit her, I charge you ; 

Make some excuse, till I return. — Oh me ! 

I have a world of busin^s-ia'my head^ 

Do notBiscomlort fief— '' 

How do these news perplex me ! If 1. 'v father 
Come to her, tell him she's recover’d i/ell ; 

Say ’twas but some ill diet — d’ye hc/f, woman ? 

Look you to’t. 

Put. : I will, sir. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. IV. — Another Room in the same. 
Enter Flomo and Righaruetto. 

Flo. : And how do you find her, sir ? 

Rich. : Indifferent welt ; 

I see no danger, scarce perceive she’s sick, 

. But that she told me, she had lately eaten 
. Melons, and, as she thought, those disagree’d 
With her young stomach. 

Flo. ; Did you give her aught ? 

Rich. : An easy surfeit-water, nothing else ; 

You need not "HouBf Tier health : I rather think 
Set^idsosss is a ful ness of her blood — 

You understan 3 ~me 7 
Flo. : I do ; you counsel well ; 

And once, within these few days, will so order it. 

She shall be married ere she know the time. 

Rich. ; Yet let not haste, sir, make unworthy choice ; 
That were dishonour. 
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Flo. ; Mabter doctor, no ; 

I will not do so ueitlicr ; in plain words 
My lord Soranzo is the man I mean. ’ rt 
R:oh. : Anohlejindj,_viaftauigaideraaii.^ 

Flo. : As any is in Parma ; not far hence,~ 

Dwells Father Bonaventure, a grave friar 
Once tutor to my son ; now at his cell 
ril have them married. 

Rich. ; You have plotted wiady. 

Flo. t I’ll send one straight to speak with him to-night. 
Rich. ; Soranzo’s wise ; he will delay no time. 

Flo. ; It shall he so. 


Enter Friar and Giovanni. 

Friar ; Good peace be here, and love 1 
Flo. : Welcome, religious friar ; you are one 
That still bring blessing to the place you come to. 
Gio. : Sir, with what speed I could, I did my best 
To draw this holy man from forth Ids cell, 

To visit my sick sister ; that with words 
Of ghostly comfort, in this time of need, 

He mteht absolve her whether she live or die. 
Flo. ; ’Twas well done, Giovanni ; thou herein 
Hast shew’d a Christian’s care , a broth cr’jj love : 
Come, father," I’ll conduct you to her'chamber, 
And one thing would entreat you. 

Friar ; Say on, sir. 

Flo. : I have a father’s dear impression. 

And wish, before I fall into my grave. 

That I might see her married, as ’tis fit ; 

A word from you, grave man, will win her more 
Than all our best persuasict i. 

Friar : Gentle, sir, 

All this I’ll say, that Heaven may prosper her. 


SCENE V. — A Rom in Richardetto’s House. 
Enter Grimaldi. 

Grim. : Now if the doctor keep his word, Soranzo, 
Twenty to one you miss your bride. 1 know 
’Tis an unnoble act, and not becomes 
A soldier’s valour ; but in terms of love, 

Where merit cannot sway, policy must ; 

I am resolv’d, if tliis physician 

Play not on both hands, then Soranzo falls. 

Enter Richardetto. 

Rich. ; You are come as I could wish ; this very night 
Soranzo, ’tis ordain’d must be affied 
To Annabella, and, for aught I know. 

Married. 

Grim. ; How ! 

Rich. ; Yet your patience ; 

The place, 'tis friar Bonaventure’s cell. 

Now I would wish you to bestow this night 


[Exeunt. 
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In watching thereabouts ; 'tis but a night ; — ■ 

If you miss now, to-morrow I’ll know all. 

Grim. ; Have you the poison ? 

Rich. : Here ’tis, in this box ; 

Doubt nothing, this will do’t ; in any case, 

As you respect your life, be quick and sure. 

Grim. ; I’ll speed him. 

Rich. : Do. — Away ; for ’tis not safe 
You should be seen much here, — ever my love ! 

Grim. : And mine to you. [£*ij. 

Rich. ; So 1 if this hit, I’ll laugh and hug revenge ; 

And they tliat now dream of a wedding-feast, 

May chance to mourn the lusty bridegroom’s ruin : 

But to my other business — niece Philotis 1 

Enter PHn.oris. 

Phi. : Uncle. 

Rich. ; My lovely niece. 

You have bethought you ? 

Phi. : Yes, — and, as you counsell’d. 

Fashion’d my heart to love him ; but he swears 
He will to-night be married ; for he fears 
His uncle else, if he should know the drift, 

Will hinder all, and call his coz to shrift. 

Rich. ; To-night ? why best of all ; but let me see, 

I — ha! — ^yes, — so it shall be ; in disguise 
We’ll early to the friar’s — I have thought on’t. 

Phi. : Uncle, he comes. 

Enter Berqbtto and Poggio. 

Rich. ; Welcome, my worthy coz. 

Ber. : Lass, pretty lass, come buss, lass I A-ha, Poggio ! [A'usm her. 

Riqh, : There’s hope of this yet. [Aside. 

You shall have time enough ; withdraw a little, 

We must confer at large. 

Ber. ; Have you not sweetmeats, or dainty devices for me ? 

Phi. ; You shall [have] enough, sweetheart. 

Ber. : Sweetheart ! mark that, Poggio, By my troth I cannot choose but kiss 
thee once more for that word, sweetheart. Poggio, I have a monstrous swelling ' 
about my stomach, whatsoever the matter be. 

PoG. : You shall have physic for’t, sir. 

Rich. : Time runs apace. 

Ber. ; Time’s a blockhead, 

Rich. : Be ruled ; when we have done what’s fit to do, 

Then you may kiss your fill, and bed her too. [Exeunt. 

scene VI. — Florio’s House. 

Annabella’s Chamber. A Table with Wax Lights : Annabella at Confession 
before the Friar ; she weeps and livings her hands. 

Friar ; I am glad to see this penance ; for, believe me. 

You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty. 

As I must tell you true, I marvel how 
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The earth hath borne you up ; but weep, wee p on,. 
These leap may do you good : weep faste r ygt, 
Whilst 1 do read a jecturg. 

ANffTTWretcEecT creature ... 

MAR : Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
^Almost condemn’d alive. There is a place, 
list, daughter ! in a black and hollow vault. 

Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun, 

But flaming horror of consuming fires, 

A lightless sulphur, choak’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness ; in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths ; there damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat ; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d. 

Yet can he never die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. — 

Ann. ; Mercy ! oh mercy 1 

Friar : There stand these wretched thing.s, 

Who have dream’d out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests , cursing one an other : 
TllSDLyQU._yirirwSj__^ch’Mss_y_ouF^Wo^er gave, 
Sad^been. a,daggej:’s then”^u 'shaU”hear 

How he will cry, “'Oh, would my wicked sister 
Had first been damn’d, when she did yield to lust ! 
But soft, methinks I see repentance work 
New motions in your heart ; say, how is’t with you 
Ann. : Is there no way left to redeem my miseries ? 
Friar ; There is, despair not ; Heaven is merciful, 
^Amd offers grace even now. ’Tis thus agreed ; 

Fust, for your honour’s safety, that you marry 
.MxiatdjSQraJlZLa.; next, to save your soufi^ 

Leave off this life, and henceforth live to himj-^ 
Ann : Ah me ! 

Friar : Sigh not ; I know the baits of sin 
Are hard to leave ; oh, ’tis a death to do’t. 
Remember what must come ; are you content ? 
Ann : I am. 

Friar : I like it well ; we’ll take the time. 

Who’s near us there ? 

£nter Flqrio and Giovanni. 

Flo. : Did you call, father ? 

Friar : Is lord Soranzo come ? 

Flo. : He stays below. 

Friar ! tiave you acquainted him at full ? 

Flo. : I have, 

And he is overjoy’d. 

Frlar : And so are we : 

Bid him come near. 
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Gio. ; My sister weeping ? — Ha ! 

I fear this friar’s falsehood. — (Aside.) — I will call him. [Exit. 

Flo. : Daughter, are you resolv’d? 

Ann. ; Father, I am. 

Re-enter Giovanni, with Sokanzo and Vasques. 

Flo. : My lord Soranzo, here 

Give me your hand ; for tha t, I give you this. [Joins their hands. 

Son. : Lady, say you so too ? 

Ann. and vow 
To live witEjg^ and_ygu0. 

FwARTrlnielT' resolv’d ; 

My blessing rest on botli ! more to be done. 

You may perforin it on the moming-sun. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VII . — The Street h^ore the Monastery. 

Enter Grimaldi with his Rapier drawn, and a dark lantern. 

Grim. ; ’Tis early night as yet, and yet too soon 
To finish such a work ; here I will lie 

To listen who comes next. [He lies down. 

Enter Bergbtto and Philotis disguised: and followed, at a distance, by 
Bjchardetto and Poggio. 

Ber. : We are almost at the place, I hope, sweetheart. 

Trim. : I hear them near, and heard one say ” sweetheart.” 

’Tis he ; now guide my hand, some angry justice, 

Home to his bosom. — Now have at you, sir ! 

[Stabs Bergetto, and exit, 

Ber. •. Oh help, help ! here’s a stitch fallen in my guts ; oh for a flesh-tailor 
quickly — Poggio 1 
Phi. : What ails my love ? 

Ber. : I am sure I cannot piss forward and backward, and yet I am wet before 
and behind ; lights ! lights ! ho, lights 1 
Phi. : Alas, some villain here has slain my love. 

Rich. ; Oh Heaven forbid it ; raise up the next neighbours 
Instantly, Poggio, and bring lights. [E,ri/ Poo. 

How is’t, Bergetto ? slain ! It cannot be ; 

Are you sure you are hurt ? 

Ber. : O my belly seethes like a porridge-pot ; some cold water, I shall boil 
over else ; my whole body is in a sweat, that you may wring my shirt ; feel 
here — ^why, Poggio ! 

Re-enter Poggio, with Officers, and Lights. 

PoG. : Here ; alas ! how do you ? 

Rich. : Give me a light. What’s here ? all blood ! O sirs, 

Signior Donado’s nephew now is slain. 

Follow the murderer with all the haste 
Up to the city, he cannot he far hence ; 

Follow, I beseech you. 

Officers : Follow, follow, follow. [Exeunt. 

Rich. : Tear off thy haen, coz, to stop his wounds ; 

Be of good comfort, man. 

Ber. : Is all this mine own blood ? nay, then, good night with me. Poggio, 
commend me to my uncle, dost hear? bid him, for my sake, make much of 
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this wench ; oh — I am going the wrong way sure, my belly aches so — oh 
farewell, Poggio ! — oh ! — oh ! — [Dies. 

Ph:. ; O, he is dead. 

Poo. ; How ! dead ! 

Rich. ; He’s dead indeed ; 

’Tis now too late to weep : let’s have him home. 

And, with what speed we may, find out the murderer. 

PoG. ; Oh my master ! my master ! my master ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE vrit.~-,4 Room in Hippoi.ita's House. 

Enter Vasques and Hippolita. 

Hip. : Betroth’d ? 

Vas. : I saw it. 

Hip. ; And when’s the marriage-day? 

Vas. ; Some two days hence. 

Hip. ; Two days ! why man, 1 would but wish two hours, 

To send him to his last, and lasting sleep ; 

And, Vasques, thou shall see I’ll do it bravely. 

Vas. ; I do not doubt your wisdom, nor, I trust, you my secrecy ; I am infinitely 
yours. 

Hip. : I will be tliine in spite of my disgrace. 

So soon ? O wicked man ! I durst be sworn, 

He’d laugh to see me weep. 

Vas. ; And that’s a villainous fault in him. 

Hip. : No, let him laugh ; I am arm’d in my resolves ; 

Be thou still true. 

Vas. ; I should get little by treachery against so hopeful a preferment, as I am 
like to climb to — 

Hip. : Even to — my bosom, Vasques. Let my youth 
Revel in these new pleasures ; if we thrive, 

He now hath but a pah of days to live. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX. — T/ie Street before the Cakdwai,’s Gates. 

Enter Florio, Donado, Richardetto, Poggio, and Officers. 

Flo. : ’Tis bootless now to shew yourself a child. 

Signior Donado, what is done, is done ; 

Spend not the time in tears, but seek for justice. 

Rich. ; I must confess, somewhat I was in fault, 

That had not first acquainted you what love 
Past ’twist him and ray niece ; but, as I live. 

His fortune grieves me as it were mine own. 

Don. : Alas, poor creature, he meant no man harm. 

That I am sure of. 

Flo. : I believe that too. 

But stay, my masters ; are you sure you saw 
The murderer pass here ? 

Ofeioee. : An it please you, sir, we are sure we saw a ruffian, with a naked 
weapon in his hand all bloody, get into my lord Cardinal’s grace’s gate ; 
that we are sure of ; but for fear of his grace (bless us !) we durst go no 
farther. 

Don. : Know you what manner of man he was ? 
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Officer ; Yes sure, I know the man ; they say he is a soldier ; he that 
lov’d your daughter, sir, an’t please ye ; ’twas he for certain. 

Flo. : Grimaldi, on my life. 

Officer : Ay, ay, tlie same. 

Rich. ; The Cardinal is noble ; he no doubt 
Will give true justice. 

Don, ; Knock some one at the gate. 

POG, : I’ll knock, sir. {Knockt 

Serv. (within) : What would yc ? 

Flo, : We require speech with the lord Cardinal 
About some present business ; pray inform 
Flis grace that we are here. 

Enter CMuamAh, followed by Grimaldi. 

Car. : Why how now, friends ! what saucy mates are you, 

That know nor duty nor civility ? 

Are we a person fit to be your host ; 

Or is our house become your common inn, 

To beat our doors at pleasure ? What such haste 
Is yours, as that It cannot wait fit times ? 

Are you the masters of this commonwealth. 

And know no more discretion ? Oh, your news 
Is here before y;ou ; you have lost a nephew, 

Donado, last ni^ht by Grimaldi slain : 

Is that your business ? well, sir, we have knowledge on’t, 

Let that suffice. 

'Grim. : In presence of your grace, 

In thought, I never meant Bergetto harm : 

But, Florio, you can tell, with how much scorn 
Soranao, back’d with his confederates, 

Hath often wrong’d me ; I to be reveng’d, 

(For that I could not win him else to fight) 

Had thought, by way of ambush, to have kill’d him. 

But was, unluckily, fterein mistook ; 

Else he had felt what late Bergetto did : 

And though my fault to him were merely chanc e, 

Yet humb ly I subm it me toj your grace , [Kneeling. 

I o do with me as you pliase. 

Cm. ; IGsTup, GnrnOTi. [He rues. 

You citizens of Parma, if you seek 
For justice, know, as Nuncio from the pope, 

For this offence I here receive Grimaldi 
Into his Holiness’ protection : 

He is no common man, but nobly born. 

Of princes’ blooBT "though you, sir Florio. 

"HiouglitEinrtoomean a husband for your daughter. 

If more you seek for, you must go to Rome, 

For he shall thither ; learn more wit for shame. — 

Bury your dead : — away, Grimaldi — leave ’em ! 

[Exeunt Cardinal and Grimaldi. 
Don. ; Is this a churchman’s voice ? dwells justice here ? 

Flo. ijustice is fled to heaven, and comes no nearer. 

SoranzQ ? — was’t for him ? O impudence ! 

Had he the face to speak it, and not blush ? 
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■Come, come, Donado, there’s no help in this, 

When cardinals think murder’s not amiss : 

Great men may do their wills ^ we must obey . 

!6ut Heav en will ludge thS forit, anoth er day. \Exeml. 

ACT IV 

SCENE I. — A Room in Florio’s House. A Banquet set out. Hautboys. 

Enter the Friar, Giovanni, Annabelua, Philotis, Soranzo, Donado, Floeio, 
Richardetto, Putana, and Vascjues. 

Friar ; These holy rites perform’d, now take your times 
To spend the remnant of the day in feast ; 

Such fit repasts are pleasing to the saints. 

Who are your guests, though not with mortal eyes 
To be beheld, — Long prosper in this day. 

You happy couple, to each other’s joy ! 

SoR. : Father, your prayer is heard : thi j hand of goodness 
Flath been a shield for me against my de ath ; 

^Td,"' rhoFeYo LTcss me7 haTET enrich’cl myTde 
With this most precious jewel ; such a prize 
As earth hath not another like to this. 


'^th_fustyj;ups to ,AnnaMla’s health. 

GlO. ! Oh torture ! were the marriage yetTindone, 

Ere I’d endure this sight, to see my love 
Clipt by another, I would dare confusion. 

And stand the horror of ten thousand deaths. [Aside. 

Vas. : Are you not well, sir ? 

Gio. : Prithee, fellow, wait ; 

I need not thy officious diligence. 

Flo. : Signior Donado, come, you must forget 
Your late mishaps, and drown your cares in wine. 

SoR. ; Vasques 1 
Vas. : My lord. 

SoR. : Reach me that weighty bowl. 

Here, brother Giovanni, here’s to you, 

Your turn comes next, though now a bachelor ; 

Here’s to your sister’s happiness, and mine ! 

[Drinks, and offers him the bowl. 

Gio. : I cannot drink, 

SoR. ; What ! 

Gio. : ’Twill indeed offend me. 

Ann. : Pray do n ot urge him, if he ^.nqt .willing. [Hautboys, 

Flo. ; Hownow 1 what noise fsTKlT? 

Vas. ; O sir, I had forgot to tell you ; certain young maidens of Parma, in 
honour to madam Annabella’s marriage, have sent their loves to her in a 
Masque, for which they humbly crave your patience and silence. 

Sor. : We are much bound to them ; so much the more. 

As it comes unexpected : guide them in. 

Enter HiPPOLiTA,/o/fottied by Ladies in white Robes, with Gat lands 0 / 
Willows, all masked. 

MUSIO AND A DANCE, 

Sor. : Thanks, lovely virgins 1 now might we but know 
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To whom w&have been beholding for [this] love, 

We shall acknowledge it. 

Hip. : Yes, you shall know : 

What think you now ? [Unmash. 

Omnes. : Hippolita ! 

Hip. ; ’Tis she ; 

Be not amaz’d ; nor blush, young lovely bride, 

I come not to defraud you of your man : 

’Tis now no time to reckon up the talk 
What Parma long hath rumour’d of us both ; 

Let rash report run on ! the breath that vents it 
Will, like a bubble, break itself at last. 

But now to you, sweet creature ; — lend your hand — 

Perha[is it hath been said, that I would claim 
Some interest in Soranzo, now your lord ; 

What I have right to do, 'his soul knows best : 

But in my duty to your noble worth. 

Sweet Annabella, and my care of you. 

Here, take, Soranzo, take this hand from me. 

I’ll once more join, what by the holy church 
Is finished and allow’d. — ^Have I done well ? 


Sort. : You have too much engaged us. 

Hip. : One thing more. 

That you may know my single charity. 

Freely I here remit all interest 
I e’er could claim, and give you back your vows ; 

And to confirm’t, — reach me a cup of wine — 

[Vas. gives her a poisoned cup. 

My lord Soranzo, in this draught I drink 

Long rest t’ye 1 — {she drinks) — look to it, Vasques. [Aside. 

Vas. ; Fear nothing — 

Sob. : Hippolita . I thank you ; and will pledge 
This happy unimTa s another liTe i 
Wine, th ere ! 

Vas. : You shall have none : neither shall you pledge her. 

Hip. : How ! 

Vas. : Know now , mistress s he-devi l, your own misc hievous treachery hath 
kill’d you : I must not marry you. 
ifirTT/lIISin I 


OmRes. : What’s the matter ? 

Vas. ; Foolish woman, thou art now like a firebrand, that hath kindled others 


and burnt thyself : — trappo sperar, inganna , — thy vain hope hath deceived 
thee ; thou art but dead ; if thou hast any grace, pray. 

Hip. : Monster 1 ' 


Vas, : Die in charity, for shame. — ^This thing of malice, this woman, hath 
privately corrupted me with promise of [marriage,] under this politic recon- 
ciliation, to poison my lord, whilst she might laugh at his confusion on his 
marriage-day. I promised her fair ; but I knew what my reward should have 
been, and would willingly have spared her life, but that I was acquainted 
with the danger of her disposition ; and now have fitted her a just pay- 
ment in her own coin ; there she is, she hath yet and end thy days in 

peace, vile woman j as foe life, there’s no hope, think not on’t. 

Omkes. ; Wonderful justice ! 

Rich. : Heaven, thou art righteous. 
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131?. : O ’tis true, 

I feel my minute coming. Had that slave 
Kept promise, — O my torment !— thou this hour. 

Hadst dy’d, Soranzo — heat above hell-fire ! — 

Yet, ere I pass away — cruel, cruel flames ! — 

Take here my curse amongst you ; may thy bed 
Of marriage be a rack unto thy heart. 

Burn blood, and boil in vengeance — O my heart, 

My flame’s intolerable— may’st thou live 
To father bastards ; may her womb bring forth 
Monsters — and die together in your sins, 

tinted, scorn’d and unpitied ! — oh— oh — [Dies. 

Flo. : Was e’er so vile a creature ! 

Rich. : Herc’.s the end 
OF lust and mWe’ 

Ann. T’lris'atevrful sight. 

SoR. ; Vasques, I know thee now a trusty servant. 

And never will forget thee. Come, my love, 

We’ll home, and thank the heavens for this escape. 

Father and friends, we must breakup this mirth ; 

It is too sad a feast. 

Don. ; Bear hence the body. 

Friar (aside to Gio.) : Here's an ominous change ! 

Mark this, my Giovanni, and take heed ! — 

I. fear t^ even t ; that marriage seldpmjs .good, 

'where .lJL«^ro,^|D^querso,,beguis,in. blood— [Exeunt, 

SCENE II . — A Room in Riciiardetto’s House. 

Enter Riohardetto and Philotis. 

Rich. ; My wretched wife, more wretched in her shame 
Than in her wrongs to me, hath paid too soon 
The forfeit of her modesty and life. 

And I am sure, my niece, though vengeance hover, 

Keeping aloof yet from Soranzo’s fall, 

Yet he will fall, and sink with his own weight. 

I need not now (my heart persuades me so,) 

To further his confusion ; there is One 
Above begins to work ; for, as I hear. 

Debates already ’twixt his wife and him 
Thicken and run to head ; she, as ’tis said, 

Slightens his love, and he abandons her’s : 

Much talk I hear. Since things go thus, my niece, 

In tender love and pity of your youth, 

My counsel is, that you should free your years 
From hazard of these woes, by flying hence 
To fair Cremona, there to vow your soul 
In holiness, a holy votaress ; 

Leave me to see the end of these extremes. 

All human worldly courses are uneven, 

No Ifle-iaJ3lessed.b ut-the waY-tO-hcayen. 

Phi. : tJricle, shall I resolve to he a nun? 

Rich. : Ay, gentle niece ; and in your hourly prayers 
Remember me, your poor unhappy uncle. 
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Hie to Cremona now, as fortune leads. 

Your home your cloister, your best friends your beads ; 

Your chaste and single life shall crown your birth. 

Who dies a virgin, lives a saint on earth. 

Phi. : Then farewell, world, and worldly thoughts, adieu ! 
Welcome, chaste vows, myself I yield to you. [Exeunt, 


SCENE lit. — A Chamber in Soranzo’s House. 


Enter Soranzo unbraced, and dragging in Annabella. 


SoR. ; Come, strumpet, famou s whore ! were every drop 
Of blood that runs in fhy adulterous veins 
A life, this sword (dost see’t ?) should in one blow 
Confound them all. Jiarlot. rye , notable harlot. 
That with thy brazen face mamtain’st thy sin. 

Was there no man in Parma to be bawd 
To your loose cunning whoredom else but I ? 

Must your hot itch and pleur isy jifinsh 
The heyday of yoiir 'Iuxury7"be fed 
Up to a surfeit, and could none but I 
Be pick'd out to he cloak to your close tricks. 

Your belly-sports ? — .T^ow T yust be the da d 
To all that gallirnaufry that is st uff’d 
In^thy comiDted bastar3^earing womb ! — 
■WH^must 17 ~ 

Ann. : Beastly man ! Why ? — ’tis thy fate. 

I sued not to thee ; for, but that I thought 
Your over-loving lordship would have run 
Mad on denial, had you lent me time, 

I would have told you in what case I was : 

But you would needs be doing. 

SoR. ; Whore of whores ! 

Darest thou tell me this ? 

Ann. : O yes ; why not ? 

You were deceived in me ; ’twas not for love 
I chose you, but for honour ; yet know this. 

Would you be patient yet, and hide your shame, 

I’d see whether I could love you. 


SoR. ; 

art thou not with cWld ? 

Ann. : Wliat'needs'airtEiiT' 

When ’tis superfluous ? I confess I am. 

SoR. : Tell me by whom. 

Ann. : Soft, ’twas not in my bargain. 

Yet somewhat, sir, to stay your longing stomach 
1 am content t’ acquaint you with ; the man. 

The more than man, that got this sprightly boy, — 
(For ’tis a boy, [and] therefore glory, sir. 

Your heir shall be a son) — 


SoR. : DaJifflaMajgQan|i£c.! 

Ann. : Nay, an you wiu not hear. I’ll speak no more. 
SoR. : Yes speak, and speak thy last. 
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Ann. ; A match, a match ! 

This noble creature was in every part 
So angel-like, so glorious, that a woman. 

Who had not been but human, as was I, 

Would have kneel’d to him, and have begg’d for love, — 

•You ! why you are not worthy once to name 
His name witliout true worship, or, indeed. 

Unless you kneel’d, to hear another name him. 

Son. ; What was he call’d ? 

Ann. : We are not come to that ; 

Let it suffice, that you shall have the glory 
To father what so brave a father got. 

In brief, had not this chance fall’n out as it doth, 

I never had been troubled with a thought 

That you had been a creature ; — but for marriage, 

I scarce dream yet of that. 

SoR. : Tell me his name. 

Ann. ; Alas, alas, there’s all ! will you believe ? 

SoR. ; What ? 

Ann. : You shall never know. 

SoR. : How ! 

Ann. : Never ; if 

You do, let me be curs’d, 

SoR. : Not know it, strumpet ! I’ll rip up thy heart. 

And find it there. 

Ann. : Do, do. 

SoR. : And with my teeth. 

Tear the prodigious letcher joint by joint. 

Ann. : Ha, ha, ha ! the man’s merry. 

SoR. : Dost thou laugh ? 

Come, whore, tell me your lover, or by truth 
I’ll hew thy flesh to shreds ; who Is’t ? 

Ann. : Che inorte piu dolce che marire per amore ? [Sings. 

SoR. : Thus will I pull thy hair, and thus I’ll drag 
Thy lust be-lcper’d body through the dust — 

[Hales her up and down. 

Yet tell his name. 

Ann. : Morendo in gratia, dee morire senza dolore ? [Sings. 

SoR. ; Dost thou triumpli ? the treasure of the earth 
Shall not redeem thee ; were tliere kneeling kings 
Did beg thy life, or angels did come down 
To plead in tears, yet should not all prevail 
Against my rage : dost thou not tremble yet ? 

Ann. ; At what ? to die ! no, be a gallant hangman ; 

I dare thee to the worst : strike, and strike home ; 

I leave revenge behind, and thou shalt feel it. 

SoR. : Yet tell me ere thou diest, and tell me truly. 

Knows thy old father this ? 

Ann. : No, by my life. 

SoR. ; Wilt thou confess, and I will spare thy life ? 

Ann. : My life ! 1 will not buy ray life so dear . 

SoR. : I will not slack my vengeance. 


[Draws his sword, 
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JSnlsr Vasques, 

Vas. ; What do you meaiij sir ? 

SoR. : Forbear, Vasques ; such a d amned w hore .. 

Deserve s no pity. 

Vas. : ISTow tUe gods forcfend ! 

And would you be her executioner, and kill her in your rage too ? O ’twere 
most unmanlike ; she is your wife, what faults have been done by her before 
she married you, were not against you : alas ! poor lady, what hath she 
committed, which any lady in Italy in the like case would not ? sir , you must 
be ru led by your reason, and not by your ft^ iulffiman jad 

bM^ty. ” ' ’ 

SoR. ; She shall not live, 

Vas. : Come, she must ; you would have her confess the authors of her present 
misfortunes, I warrant you ; ’tis an unconscionable demand, and she should 
lose the estimation that I, for my part, hold of her worth, if she had done it : 
why, sir, you ought not, of all men living, to know it. Good sir, be reconciled ; 
alas, good gentlewoman 1 
Ann. : Pish, do not beg for me . I prize mv life 
As nothiri g ; jfihUBaLhUlljQSdrbejSS. 
him t^e it. 

SoR. : Vasquesj'Eeaf’srthou this ? 

Vas. : Yes, and commend her for it ; in this she shews jhejQbleQessafa^allant 

f 'jjt, and beshrew my heart, but it becomes her rarely , — {astSe toSoR^f— 
', in any case smother your revenge ; leave the scenting out youi wrongs 
to me ; be ruled, as you respect your honour, or you marr all. — (Aloud.)— 
Sir, if ever my service were of any credit with you, be not so violent in your 
distractions : you are married now ; what a triumph might ihe report of this 
give to other neglected suitors ! ’tis as manlike to b ear..ex.trem.itie3. as godlike 
forgive . “ 

SomTO Vasques, Vasques, in this piece of flesh, 

This faithless face of hers, had I laid up 

The tteasure of my heart. Hadst thou been virtuous, 

Fair, wicked woman, not the matchless joys 
Of life itself, had made me wish to live 
With any saint but thee ; deceitful creature. 

How hast thou mock’d my hopes, and in the shame 
Of thy lewd womb even buried me ahve ! 

I did too dearly love thee. 

Vas. : This is well ; follow this temper with some passion ; be brief and 
moving, ’tis for the purpose. [Aside to Sor, 

SoR. : Be witness to my words thy soul and thoughts ; 

And tell me, didst not think that in my heart 
I did too superstitiously adore thee ? 

Ann. ; I must confess, I know you lov’d me well. 

SoR. ; And would’st thou use me thus ! O Annabella, 

Be thou assured, whoe’er the villain was 
That thus hath tempted thee to this disgrace, 

Well he might lust, but never loved like me. 

He doted on the picture that hung out 
Upon thy cheeks, to please his humorous eye ; 

For on the part I lov’d, which was thy heart, 

And, as I thought, thy virtues. 

Ann. : O, my lord ! 

These words wound deeper than your sword could do. 
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Vas. : Let me not ever take comfort, but I begin to weep myself, so much I 
pity him ; why, madam, I knew, when his rage was over-past, what it would 
come to. 

SoR. ; Forgive me, Annabella : though thy youth 
Hath tempted thee above thy strength to folly, 

Yet will I not forget what I should be. 

And what I am, a husband ; in that name 
Is hid divinity ; if I do find 
That thou wilt yet be true, here I remit 
All former faults, and lake thee to my bosom. 

Vas. ; By my troth, and that’s a point of noble charity. 

Ann. ; Sir, on my knees 

ISoR. : Rise up, you shall not kneel. 

) Get you to your chamber, see you make no shev 
Of alteration ; I'll be with you straight : 

My reason tells me now, that “ ’tis as comm on 
To.ett-iiui£aill Y as to be a. woman . 

Go to your chamber. \Exit Ann. 

Vas. : So ! this was somewhat to the matter ; what do you think of your heaven 
of happiness now, .sir ? 

SoR. : 1 carry hell about me, all my blood 
Is fired in swift revenge. 

Vas. : That may be ; but know you how, or on whom ? Alas ! to marry a great 
woman, being made great in the stock to your hand, is a usual sport in these 
days j but to know what ferret it was that hunted your coney-burrow, — 
there is the cunning. 

SoR. : I’ll make her tell herself, or 

Vas. ; Or what ? you must not do so ; let me yet persuade your sufferance a 
little while ; go to her, use her mildly ; win her, if it be possible, to a volun- 
tary, to a weeping tune ; for the rest, if all hit,’ I will not miss my mark. 
Pray, sir, go in ; the next news I tell you shall be wonders. 

SoR. : pp .lay in veng ean ce gives a heavier blow . [Ext/. 

Vas. ; An, sirrah, Uere’s work for the nonce ! 1 had a suspicion of a bad matter 
in my head a pretty while ago ; but after my madam’s scurvy looks here at 
home, her waspish perverseness, and loud fault-finding, then I remembered 
the proverb, that “ where hens crow, and cocks hold their peace, there are 
sorry houses.” ’Sfoot, if the lower paj'ts of a she-tai!or’s cunning can cover 
such a swelling in the stomach, I’ll never blame a false stitch in a shoe whilst 
I live again. Up, and up so quick ? and so quickly too ? ’twere a fine policy 
to learn by whom ; this must be known ; and I have thought on’t — 

Enter Putaka, in tears. 

Here’s the way, or none. — ^What, crying, old mistress 1 alas, alas, I cannot 
blame you ; we have a lord, Heaven help us, is so mad as the devil himself, 
the more shame for him. 

Put. ; O Vasques, that ever I was born to see this day ! Doth he use thee so 
too, sometimes, Vasques ? 

Vas. : Me ? why he makes a dog of me : but if some were of my mind, I 
know what we would do. As sure as I am an honest man, he will go near to 
kill my lady with unkindness ; say she be with child, is that such a matter 
for a young woman of her years to be blamed for ? 

Put. : Alas, good heart, it is against her will full sore. 

Vas. : I durst be sworn, all his madness is for that she will not confess whose 
’tis, which he will know ; and when he doth know it, 1 am so well acquainted 
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with his humour, that he will forget all strait : well, I could wish she would 
in plain terms tell all, for that’s the way, indeed. 

Put, ; Do you think so ? 

Vas. ; Foh, I know it ; provided that he did not win her to it by force. He was 
once in a mind that you could tell, and meant to have wrung it out of you ■ 
but I somewhat pacified him from that ; yet sure you know a great deal. 

Put. : Heaven forgive us all I I know a little, Vasques. 

Vas. : Why should you not? who else should ? Upon my conscience she loves 
you dearly ; and you would not betray her to any affliction for the world. 
Put. ; Nor for all the world, by my faith and troth, Vasques. 

Vas. ; ’Twere pity of your life if you should ; but In tins you should both relieve 
her present discomforts, pacify my lord, and gain yourself everlasting love 
and preferment. 

Put. : Dost think so, Vasques ? 

Vas. ; Nay, I know it ; sure it was some near and entire friend. 

Put. : ’Twas a dear friend indeed ; but — 

Vas. : But what ? fear not to name him ; my life between you and danger ; 

’faith, I think it was no base fellow. 

Put. : Thou wilt stand between me and harm ? 

Vas. : ’Uds pity, what else ? you shall be rewarded too, trust me. 

Put. ; ’ Twas even no wor se t han her own brother . 

Vas, : Iier brother Lriovanhi, I Whfrantyou I 

Put, : Even he, Vasques ; as brave a gentleman as ever kiss’d fair lady . 0, 
they love most perpetual ly. 

VAs. : Alirave genfleman indeed ! why therein I commend her choice — better 
and better — {aside) — ^You are sure ’twas he ? 

Put. ; Sure ; and you shall see he will not be long from her too. 

Vas. ; He were to blame if he would ; but may I believe thee ? 

Put. i Believe me ! why, dost think I am a Turk or a Jew? No, Vasques, I 
have known their dealings too long^ to beli e the m now. 

Vas. ; Where are you ? tKere, witKm, sirTi 

Enter Banditti. 

Put. : How now, what are these ? 

Vas. ; You shall know presently. Come, sirs, take me this old damnable hag, 
gag her instantly, and put out her eyes, quickly, quickly ! 

Put. ; Vasques ! Vasques ! 

Vas. : Gag her, I say ; ’sfoot, do you suffer her to prate ? what do you fumble 
about ? let me come to her. I’ll help your old gums, you toad-bellied bitch I 
{they gag her.) Sirs, carry her closely unto the coal-house, and put out her 
eyes instantly ; if she roars, slit her nose ; do you hear, be speedy and sure. 

[Exeunt Ban. with Put. 

Why this is excellent, and above expectation — her own brother ! O horrible ! 
to what a height of liberty in damnation hath the devil trained our age ! 
her brother, well 1 there’s yet but a beginning ; I must to my lord, and tutor 
him better in his points of vengeance : now I see how a smooth tale goes 
beyond a smooth tail ; but soft — ^what thing pomes next ? Giovanni ! as I 
could wish ; my belief is strengthened, ’tis as firm as winter and summer. 

Enter GiovAwm. 

Gio. : Where’s my sister ? 

Vas. : Troubled with a new sickness, my lord ; she’s somewhat ill. 

Gio. : Took too much of the flesh, I believe. 

Vas. : Troth, sir, and you I think have even hit it : but my virtuous lady 

Gio. : Where is she? 
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Vas. ; In her chamber ; please you visit her : _sbe is alnoe. (Gio. gives him money.) 

Your liberality hath doubly made me your servant, and ever shall, ever 

[Exit Gio. 

Re-enter Soranzo. 

Sir, I am made a man ; I have plied my cue with cunning and success ; I 
beseech you let us be private. 

SoR. ; My lady’s brother’s come ; now he’ll know a!!. 

Vas. ; Let him know it ; I have made some of them fast enough. How have 
you dealt with my lady ? 

SoR. : Gently, as thou hast counsell’d ; O my soul 
Runs circular in sorrow for revenge j 
But, Vasques, thou shalt know 

Vas. ; Nay, I will know no more, for now comes your turn to know ; I would 
not talk so openly with you — let my young master take time enough, and go 
at pleasure ; he is sold to death, and the devil shall not ransom him. — Sir, 
I beseech you, your privacy. 

Son. : No conquest can gain glory of my fear. lExemt. 


ACT V 


' SCENE I. — The Street before Soranz.o’s House. 
Annadecla appears at a Window above. 
Attf. : Pleasures , farewell, and all ye thriftless minutes 
Wherein false joys have spun a weary life ! 

To these my fortunes now I take my leave. 

Thou, precious Time, that swiftly rid’stinpost 
Over the world, to finish up the race 
Of my last fate, here stay thy restless course, 

And bear to ages that are yet unborn 


•A^ly conscience now stands up against my lust, 
With depositions character’d in guill.'-^ 

Enter Friar, below. 


And tells me I am lost ; now I confess ; 

Beauty that clothes the outside of the face. 

Is cursed if it be not cloth’d with grace. 

Here like a turtle, (mew’d up in a cage,) 
Unmated, I converse with air and walls. 

And descant on my vile unhappiness. 

O Giovanni, that hast had the spoil 
Of thine own virtues, and my modest fame ; 
Would thou hadst been les.s subject to tho.se stars 
That luckless reign’d at my nativity ! 

0 would the scourge, due to my black offence. 
Might pass from thee, that I alone might feel 
The torment of an uncontrouled flame ! 

Friar ; What’s this I hear ? 

Ann. : That man, that blessed friar. 

Who Join’d in ceremonial knot my hand 
To him whose wife I now am, told me oft, 

1 trod the patlt to death, and shew’d me how. 
But they who sleep in lethargies of lust. 
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Hug their confusiouj making Heaven unjust ; 

And so did I. 

Friar : Here’s music to the soul ! 

Ann. : Forgive me, my good Semjjs, and this once 
Be helpful to my ends ; let some good man 
Pass this way, to whose trust I may commit 
This paper, double lined with tears and blood ; 

Which being granted, here I sadly vow 
Bnjjgnmnce, and a leaving of that life 
I longTiaw died in. 

Friar : Lady, Heaven hath heard you, 

And hath by providence ordain’d, tlmt I 
Should be his minister for your behoof. 

Ann. ; Ha, what are you ? 

Friar : Your brother’s friend, the Friar ; 

Glad in my soul that I have liv’d to hear 
This free confession ’twixt your peace and you ; 

What would you, or to whom ? fear not to speak. 

Ann. ; Is Heaven so bountiful ? — then I have found 
More favour than I hoped ; here, holy man 

[T/trows down a letter. 

Commend me to my brother, give him tliat, , 

That letter ; bid him read it, and repent. 

Tell him that I, imprison’d in my chamber, 

Barr’d of all company, even of my guardian, 

(Which gives me cause of much suspect) have time 
To blush at what hath past ; bid him be wise, 

And not believe the friendship of my lord ; 

I fear much more than I can speak : good father, 

The place is dangerous, and spies are busy. 

I must break off. — you’ll do’t? 

Friar ; Be sure I will. 

And fly with speed : my blessing ever rest 

With thee, my daughter ; live, to die more blesL ! [£xtt. 

Ann. ; Thanks to the heavens, wEb have preSong’d my breath 
To this good use 1 now I can welcome death. 

[Wit/idrawsJ'rom the window. 

SCENE II . — Another Room in the some . 

Enter Soranzo and Vasijues. 

Vas. : Am I to be believed now? first, marry a strumpet that cast herself 
away upon you hut to laugh at your horns ! to feast on your disgrace, riot 
in your vexations, cuckold you in your bride-bed, waste your estate upon 
panders and bawds ! — 

SoR. ; No more, I say, no more. 

Vas. ; A cuckold is a goodly tame beast, my lord ! 

SoR. ; I am resolv’d ; urge not another woixi : 

My thoughts axe great, and all as resolute 
As thunder ; in mean time. I’ll cause our lady 
To deck herself in all her bridal robes ; 

Kiss her, and fold her gently in my arms. 

Begone — yet hear you, are the banditti ready 
To wait in ambush ? 
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Vas. ; Good sir, trouble not yourself about other business than youi own 
resolution ; remember that time lost cannot be recalled. 

SoR. ; With all the cunning words thou canst, invite 
The states of Parma to my birth-day’s feast : 

Haste to my brother-rival and his father, 

Entreat them gently, bid them not to fail ; 

Be speedy, and return. 

Vas. : Let nQt_y a ur_pity betray you , till mv com ing back ; think upon in cest 
and . cuckoldry, 

SoR. ; Revenge is all the ambition I aspire, >/\ 

To that T’ll climb or fall ; my blood’s on fircl 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE HI. — A Room in Florio’s House. 
Enter Giovanni. 

That, as a school-rod keeps a child in awe. 

Frights th’ unexperienced temper of the mind : 

So did it me ; who, ere my precious sister 
Was married, thought all taste of love would die 
In such a contract ; but I find no change 
Of pleasure in this formal law of sports. 

She is still one to me, and every kla 
As sweet and as delicious as the first 
I reap’d, when yet the privilege of youth 
Entitled her a virgin. O the glory 
Of two united hearts like hers and mine ! 

Let poring book-men dream of other worlds ; 

My world, and all of happiness is here, 

And I’d not change it for the best to come : 

A life of pleasure is Elysium. 

Enter Friar. 

Father, you enter on the jubilee 

Of my retired delights ; now I can tell you, 

The hell you oft have prompted, is nought else 
But slavish and fond superstitious fear ; 

And I could prove it too 

Friar : Thy blindness slays tiiee : 

Look there, ’tis writ to thee. 

Gio. : From whom ? 

Friar : Unrip the seals and see ; 

The blood’s yet seething hot, that will anon 
Be frozen harder tlian congealed coral. — 

Why d’ye change colour, son ? 

Gio. : ’Fore heaven, you make 
Some petty devil factor ’twixt my love 
And your religion-masked sorceries. 

Where had you this ? 

Friar ; Thy conscience, youth, is sear’d, 

Else thou wonld’st sloop to waining. 

Gio. : ’Tis her hand, 

I know’t ; and ’tis all written in her blood. 

She writes I know not what. Death ! I’ll not fear 
An armed thunderbolt aim’d at my heart. 


[Gives him the letter. 
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She writes, 'A are discover’d — ^pox on dreams 
Of low faint-hearted cowardice ! — discover’d ? 

The devil we are ! which way is’t possible ? 

Are we grown traitors to out own delights ? 

Confusion take such dotage ! ’tis but forged ; 

This is your peevish chattering, weak old man ! — vt 
Now, sir, what news bring you ? 

Enter Vascjues. 

Vas. ; My lord, according to his yearly custom, keeping diis day a feast in 
honour of his birth-day, by me invites you thither. Your worthy father with 
the pope’s reverend nuncio, and other niagnificocs of Parma, have promised 
their presence ; will’t piease you to be of the number ? 

Gio. Yes, tell [him] I dare come. 

Vas. ; Dare come ? 

Gio. ; So I said ; and tell him more, I will come. 

Vas. : These words are strange to me. 

Gio. ; Say, I will come. 

Vas. You will not miss ? 

Gio. ; Yet more ! I’ll come, sir. Are you answered ? 

Vas. ; So I’ll say my service to you. [Exit. 

Friar : You will not go, I trust. 

Gio. ; Not go ! for what ? 

Friar ; 0, do notgo_; this feast . I’ll gage my life. 

Is but a plot to train y ou to your ruin ; 

Be ruled, vou snail not "soo — ” 

GfSrf^go^too2ra-e'siir-' 

Threatening his armies of confounding plagues, 

With hosts of dangers hot as blazing stars, 

I would be there ; not go ! yes, and resolve 
To strike as deep in slaughter as they all ; 

For I will go. 

Friar : Go where thou wilt ; — I sec 
The wildness of thy fate draws to an end, 

To a bad fearful end : — I must not stay 
To know thy fall : back to Bononia 1 
With speed will haste, and shun this coming blow 
Parma, farewell ; would I had never known thee, 

Or aught of thine ! Well, young man, since no prayer 
Can make thee safe, I leave thee to despair. [Exit. 

Go. ; Despair, or tortures of a thousand hells. 

All’s one to me ; I have set up my rest. 

Now, now, work serious thoughts on banefol plots j 
Be all a man, my soul ; let not the cutse 
Of old prescription rend from me the gall 
Of courage, which enrolls a glorious death : 

If I must totter like a well-grown oak, 

Some under-shruhs shall in my weighty fall 

Be crush’d tc splits ; with me they all shall perish ! [Exit. 

SCENE IV. — A Hall in Soranzo’s House, 

Enter Soranzo, Vasques with Masks, and Banditti, 

SoR. : You will not fail, or shrink in the attempt ? 
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Vas. : I will undertake for their parts ; be sure, my masters, to be bloody 
enough, and as unmerciful as if you were preying upon a rich booty on the 
very mountains of Liguria : for your pardons, trust to my lord ; but for 
reward, you shall trust none but your own pockets. 

Banditti ; We’ll make a murder. 

SoR. : Here’s gold, — {Gives them mon^) — there’s more ; want nothing ; what 
you do 

Is noble, and an act of brave revenge : 

I’ll make you rich, banditti, and all free. 

Omnes. : Liberty ! liberty ! 

Vas. ; Hold, take every man a vizard ; when you are withdrawn, keep as 
much silence as you can possibly. You know the watch-word, till which be 
spoken, move not ; but when you hear that, rush in like a stormy flood ; I 
need not instruct you in your own profession. 

Omnes. ; No, no, no. 

Vas. ; In, then ; your ends are profit and preferment. — Away 1 [Exeunt Ban. 

SoR. ; The guests will all come, Vasques ? 

Vas. ; Yes, sir. And now let me a little edge your resolution : you see nothing is 
umeady to this great work, but a great mind in you ; call to your remem- 
brance your disgraces, your loss of honour, Hippolita’s blood, and arm your 
courage in your own wrongs ; so shall you best right those wrong, s in venge- 
ance, which you may truly call your own. 

SoR. ; ’Tis well ; the less I speak, the more I burn, 

And blood shall quench that flame. 

Vas. ! Now you begin to turn Italian. This beside ; when my young incest- 
monger comes, he will be sharp set on his old bit : give him time enough, let 
him have your chamber and bed at liberty ; let my hot hare have law ere 
he be hunted to his death, that, if it be possible, he post to hell in the very 
act of his damnation. 

SoR. ; It shall be so ; and see, as we would wish. 

He comes himself first — 

Enter Giovanni. 

Welcon xe. mv much-lov’d brother ; 

Nowl perceive you honour me ; you are welcome — 

But where’s my father ? 

Gio. : With the other states, 

Attending on the nuncio of the pope. 

To wait upon him hither. How’s my sister ? 

SoR. : I .ike a go od housewife, scarcely ready yet ; 

You were best walk to ii ^cHa mbe^ 

Gio. : If you will, 

SoR. ; I must expect my honourable friends ; 

Good brother, get her forth. 

Gio. ; You are busy, sir. [Exit. 

Vas. : Even as the great devil himself would have it ! let liim go and glut 
himself in his own destruction — {Flourish.) — ^Hark, the nuncio is at hand ; 
good sir, be ready to receive him. 

Enter Cardinal, Florio, Donado, Richardetto, and Attend-mi-is. 

SoR, : Most reverend lord, this grace hath made me proud, 

That you vouchsafe my house ; I ever rest 
Your humble servant for this noble favour. 

Car. : You are our friend, my lord ; his Holiness 
Shall understand how zealously you honour 
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Saint Peter’s vicar in his substitute : 

Our special love to you. 

SoR. : Signiors. to you 

My welcome, and my ever best of thanks 
For this so memorable courtesy. 

Pleasetli your grace, walk near ? 

Gar. : My lord, we come 
To celebrate your feast with civil mirth, 

As ancient custom teacheth : we will go. 

SoR. : Attend his grace there. Signiors, keep your way. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE V. — Annabella’s Bed Chamber in the same. 
Annabella, richly dressed, and Giovanni. 

Gio. ; What, chang’d so soon ! hath your new^ n aghtly lo rd 
Found o ut a trick in ni ghfcgam es more t han we 
CouI3'Eiow, in our si mplici ty ? — Ha ! is’t so'7 
••'’^rTIoerSie'fit'cbmeon you, To prove treacherous 
To your past vows and oaths ? 

Ann. : Why should you jest 
At my calamity, without all sense 
Of the approaching dangers you are in ? 

Gio. : WTiat dangers half so great as thy revolt ? 

Thou art a faithless sister, else thou know’.st, 

Malice, or any treachery beside, 

Would stoop to my bent brows ; why, I hold fate 
Clasp’d in my fist, and could command the course 
Of time’s eternal motion, hadst thou been 
One thought more steady than an ebbing sea. 

And what ? you’ll now be honest, that’s resolv’d ? 

Ann. ; Brother, dear brother, know what I have been, 

And know that now there’s but a dining.time 
’Twixt us and our confusion ; let’s not waste 
These precious hours in vain and useless speech. 

Alas ! these gay attires were not put on 
But to some end ; this sudden solemn feast 
Was not ordain’d to riot in axpense ; 

I that have now been chamber’d here alone, 

Barr’d of my guardian, or of any else, 

Am not for nothing at an instant freed 
To fresh access. Be not deceiv’d, my brother. 

This banoiiet is an harbinger of dea t h 
T'o yon and me : resolve yourself it is. 

'Alia be pte^red to welcome it. 

Gio. : Well, then ; 

The sehnnlm en teach thm aU this globe of eart h 
^all be c^uin fid to a.stfesan a minute. " 

Ann. : So I have read too. 

Gio. : But ’twere somewhat strange 
To .see the waters burn ; could I believe 
This might he true, I could believe as well 
There might be hell or heaven. 

Ann. : That’s most certain. 
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Gio. : A dream, a dream ! else in this other world 
We should know one another, 

Ann. : So we shall. 

Gio ; Have you heard so ? 

Ann. ; For certain. 

Gio. : But do you think, 

That I shall see you there ? You look on me. — 

May we lii^one_.ar!gth«, ^rate, or la^h,_ 

Or. do sS we do,.h?re_? 

Ann. ; I know not that ; 

Bui — brother, for the present, what d’ye mean 
To free yourself from danger .some way think 
How to escape ; I’m sure the guests are come. 

Gio. ; Look up, look here ; what see you in my face ? 
Ann. : Distractio n and a troubled conscien ce, 

Gio. : Death, and a swITt repining wrath ? — ^yet look ; 

What see you in mine eyes ? 

Ann. : Methinks yo u weep . 

Gto. : I do indeed ; these are the funeral tears 
Shed on your grave ; these furrow’d up my cheelrs 
When first I lov’d and knew not how to woo. 

Fair Annabella, should I here repeat 
The story of my life, we might lose lime. 

Be record all the spirits of the air, 

And all things else that are, that day and night, 
Early and late, the tribute which my heart 
Hath paid to Annabella’s sacred love. 

Hath been these tears, which are her mourners now 
Never till now did nature do her best. 

To shew a matchless beauty to the world, 

Which in an instant, ere it scarce was seen, 

The jealous destinies required again. 

Pray, Annabella, pray ! since we must part, 

Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 
Of innocence and sanctity in heaven. 

Pray, pray, my sister ! 

Ann. ; Then I see your drift — 

Ye blessed angels guard me ! 

Gio. ; So say I ; 

Kiss me. If ever aftertimes should hear 
T7f our fast-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil me 
May ju.stly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour. 
Which would in other incests be abhorr’d. 

Give me your hand : how sweetly life doth run 
In these well-colour’d veins ! how constantly 
These palms do promise health ! but I could chide 
With nature for this cunning flattery — 

Kiss me again — forgive me. 

Ann. ; With my heart. 

Gto. : Farewell ! 

Ann. : Will you be gone ? 
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Gio. ; Be dark, bright sun, 

And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed, will turn their splendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx 1 
One other kiss, m y sister. 

Ann. ; What means this ? 

Gio. ; To. sav e tlw fame, and kill thee in a kiss . 

™ [Stabs her. 


Thus die, and die by me, and by my hand 1 


Ann. : Oh brother, by your hand 1 
Gio. ; When thou art dead 
I’ll give my reasons for’t ; for to dispute 
With thy (even in thy death) most lovely beauty. 

Would make me stagger to perform this act 
Which I most glory in. 

Ann. : Forgive hbn, Heaven — and me my sins ! farewell, 
Brgjh^r unkind, unkind, — mercy, great Heaven oh — oh ! 

[Dies. 

Ao.*; She’s dead, alas, good soul ! The hapless fruit 
That in her wnmh receivedts life fromme. 

Hath had f rom me a cradle an d a grave . 

Tmust notUally—tTiis' sad marriage-bed 
In all her best, liore her alive and dead. 

Soranzo, thou hast miss’d thy aim in this 1 
I have prevented now thy reaching plots. 

And kill’d a love, for whose each drop of blood 
I would have pawn’d my heart. Fair Annabella, 

How over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, 

Triumphing over infamy and hate 1 

Shrink not, courageous hand, stand up, my heart, 

And boldly act my last, and greater part 1 

[The scene closes. 


SCENE VI . — A Bmqueling Room in the same. 

A Banquet. — Enter the Cardinal, Florio, Donado, Soranzo, Richardetto, 
Vasques, and Attendants. 

Vas, [apart to SoR.) : Remember, sir, what you have to do ; be wise 
and resolute. 

SoR. ; Enough — my heart is fix’d. — ^Pleaseth your grace 
To taste these coarse confections : though the use 
Of such set entertainments more consists 
In custom, than in cause, yet, reverend sir, 

I am still made your servant by your presence. 

Car. ; And we your fi-lend. 

SoR. : But where’s my brother Giovanni ? 

Enter Giovanni, with a heart upon his Dagger, 

|Gio. ; Here, here, Soranzo ! trimm’d in reeking blood, 

That triumphs over death 1 proud in the spoil 
Of love and vengeance ! fate, or all the powers 
That guide the motions of immortal souls, 

Could not prevent me. 
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Car. : What means this ? 

Flo. ; Son Giovanni ! 

SoR. : Shall I be forestall’d ? [Aside. 

; Ee not amazed ; if your misgiving hearts 
Shrink at an idle sight, what bloodless fear 
Of coward passion, would have seiz’d your senses, 

Had vnii beheld the cape of life and beauty 
Afflliclllliaye .acted ?— my sister, rfimy .sister ! 

Flo. : Ha ! what of her ? 

>A£Jio. : The glory of my deed 

Darken’d the mid-day sun, made noon as night. 

You came to feast, my lords, with dainty fare, 

I came to feast too ; hut I digg’d for food 
In a much richer mine, than gold or stone 
Of any value balanced ; ’tis a heart, 

A heart, my lords, in which is mine entomb’d : 

Look well upon’t ; do you know it ? 

Vas. ; What strange riddle’s this ? [Aside. 

Gio. : ’Tis Annabella’s heart, ’tis ; why do you startle ? 

I vow ’tis hers ; — this dagger’s point plough’d up 
Her fruitful womb, and left to me the fame 
Of a most glorious executioner. 

Flo. : Why, madman, art thyself? 

Gio. : Yes, father, and, that times to come may know. 

How, as my fate, 1 honour’d my revenge. 

List, father ; to your ears I will yield up 
How much I have deserv’d to be your son. 

Flo. : What ia’t thou say’st ? 

Gio. : hjine moon ° ligum had their elig^pg^s, 

Sincellirst thoroughly view’d , an d truly l ov’d. 

' Kur d aughter and my sLteri 
Flo. : How fAEs,' TnyTorHs," 
tie is a fran t ic m adman ! 

Gio. : FSSer, no. 

For nine months space, in secret, I enjoy’d 
Sweet Annabella’s sheets ; nine months I lived 
A happy monarch of her heart and her ; 

Soranzo, thou know’st this ; thy paler cheek 
Bears the confounding print of thy disgrace 
For her too fruitful womb too soon bewray’d 
The happy passage of our stolen delights, 

And made her mother to a child unborn. 

Car. ; Incestuous villain ! 

Flo. ; Oh, his rage belies him. 

Gio. ; It does not, ’tis the oracle ol truth ; 

I vow it is so. 

SoR. ; 1 shall burst with fury — 

Bring the strumpet forth ! 

Vas. ; I shall, sir. 

Gio. : Do, sir ; have you all no faith 
To credit yet my triumphs ? here I swear 
By all that you call sacred, by the love 
I bore my Annabella whilst she lived, 

These hands have from her bosom ripp’d this heart. 
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Re-enter VAsqoES. 

Is’t true, or no, sir ? 

Vas. : ’Tis most strangely true. 

Flo. ; Cursed man—have I lived to \Dies. 

Car. : Hold up, Florio. 

Monster of children ! see what thou hast done. 

Broke thy old father’s heart ! is none of you 
Dares venture on him ? 

Gio. ; Let them ! O my father. 

How well his death becomes him in his griefs ! 

Why this was done with courage ; now survives 
None of our house but I, gilt in the blood 
Of a fair sister and a haple.ss father. 

SoR. ; Inhuman scorn of men, hast thou a thought 
T’ outlive thy murders ? [Draws, 

Gio. : Yes, I tell thee yes ; 

I For in my fists I bear the twists of life. 

Soranzo, see this heart, which was thy wife’s ; 

Thus I exchange it royally for thine. [ They fight. 

And thus and thus ! now brave revenge is mine. _ [Soranzo /a/h. 

Vas. : I cannot hold any longer. You, sir, are you grown insolent in your 
butcheries ? have at you. 

Gio. ; Come, I am arm’d to meet thee. [They fight. 

Vas. ; No ! will it not be yet? if this will not, another shall. Not yet ? I shall 

fit you anon ^Vengeance 1 

The Banditti rush in. 


Gio. : Welcome ! come more of you ; whate’er you be, 

I dare your worst [They surround and mtmd him. 

Oh I can stand no longer ; feeble arms. 

Have you so soon lost strength ? ^ [Falls, 

Vas. : Now, you are welcome, sir ! — Away, my masters, all is done ; .sbiftfor your- 
selves, your reward is your own ; shift for yourselves, [Aside to Band. 

Band ; Away, away ! [Exeunt. 

Vas. ; How do you, my lord ? See you this ? {pointing to Gio.) how is’t ? 

1 Son. : Dead ; but in death well pleas’d, that I have liv’d 
* To see my wrongs reveng’d on that black devil. — 

O Vasques, to thy bosom let me give 

My last of breath ; let not that lecher live 

Oh ! — [Dies. 

Vas. ; The reward of peace and rest be with [you], my ever dearest lord and 
master ! 

Gio. ; Whose hand gave me this wound ? 

Vas. : Mine, sir ; I was your first man ; have you enough ? 

Gio. ; I thank thee, thou hast done for me 
But what I would have else done on myself. 

Art sure thy lord is dead ? 

Vas. ; Oh impudent slave ! 

As sure as I am sure to see thee die . 

Car. : Think on £Ey life and end, and call for mercy. 

Gio. ; Mercy ? why, I have found itin tliis justice. 

Car. ; Strive yet to cry to Heaven. 

Gio. : Oh I bleed fast. 

I^ eatb , thou’rt a guest long look’d for, I embrace 
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’tis pity she’s a whore 

Thee a nd hvY.wouncls ; oh, ray last minvUe comes ! 

Where’er' l'§o', let me enjoy this grace, 

Freely to view niy Annabella’s face. [Dies. 

Don. ; SUange miracle of justice ! 

Car.. : Raise up the city, we shall be murder’d all ! 

Vas. ; You need not fear, you shall not ; this strange task being ended, I have 
paid the duty to the son, which 1 have vowed to the father. 

Gar. : Speak, wretched villain, what incarnate fiend 
Hath led thee on to this ? 

Vas. : Honesty, and pity of my master’s wrongs : for know, my lord, I am by 
birth a Spaniard, brought forth my country in my youth by lord Soranto’s 
father ; whom, whilst he lived, I served faithfully ; since whose death I 
have been to this man, as I was to him. What I have done, was duty, and I 
repent nothing, but that the loss of ray life had not ransomed his. 

Car. : Say, fellow, know’st thou any yet unnam’d 
Of council in this incest ? 

Vas. ; Yes, an old woman, sometime guardian to this murder’d lady. 

Car. ; And what’s become of her ? 

Vas. ; Within this room she is ; whose eyes, after her coirfession, I caused to be 
put out, but kept alive, to confirm what from Giovanni’s own mouth you 
have heard. Now, my lord, what I have done you may judge of ; and let 
your own wisdom be a judge in your own reason. 

Car. : Peace 1 first this woman, chief in these effects, 

My sentence is, that forthwith she be ta’cu 
Out of the city, for example’s sake. 

There to be burnt to a.sh(>.s. 

Don. ; ’Tis most just. 

Car. : lie it your charge, Donado, see it done. 

Don. : I shall. 

Vas. ; What for me ? if death, ’tis welcome ; I have been honest to the son, as 
I was to the father. 

Gar. ; Fellow, for thoc, since what thou didst was done 
Not for tltysclf, being no Italian, 

We banish thee for ever ; to depart 
Within i'ln'ee days : in this we do dispense 
With grounds of reason, not of thine offence. 

Vas. ; ’Tis well ; this conquest is mine, and I rejoice that a Spaniard outwent 
an Italian in revenge. [JSxit. 

Car. : Take up diesc slaughter’d bodies, see them buried ; 

And all the gold and jewels, or whatsoever. 

Confiscate by die canons of the church. 

We seize upon to the Pope’s proper use. 

Rioh. {discovers himself) : Your grace’s pardon ; thus long I liv’d disguised. 

To see the effect of pride and lust at once 
Brought bodi to shameful ends. 

Car. : What 1 Richardetto, whom we thought for dead ? 

Don. : Sir, was it you 

Rich. : Your friend. 

pAR. : We shall have time 
To talk at large of all ; hut never vet . 

Incest and murder have so strangely met . 

Ut one so young, so rich in nature s store, 

Who could not say, ’ Tis piry she’s a Whore ? 


[Extmt, 
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After an interval of eigliteen years, theatrical activity returned with the 
Restoration of Charles II. A further twenty-tw'o years were to elapse before a 
great play made its appearance. Meanwhile there was much discussion as to 
how plays ought to be written. The French theatre had arisen, while the 
English lay dormant, and French dramatic models came into fashion, sponsored 
by a Court modelled on the French Court. According to their academic 
standards, Elizabethan drama was vulgar and formless. John Dryden, the poet 
laureate, whose word was law, set out to establish a new school, discarding 
blank verse in favour of the heroic couplet, and constructing his plays (like the 
pre-Kyd uninspired Elizabethans) according to the rules of Aristotle. The smart 
set duly went into ecstasies, but that sort of vogue never lasts long. In due 
course, Shakespeare and Jonson and Fletcher were re-discovered, and a new 
generation of dramatists paid homage to them in the practical form of emula- 
ting their art and spirit, Thomas Otway (1652-1685) was the most successful of 
these neo-Elizabethans, and Venice Preserved is generally accepted as a masler- 
piece. It had a certain topical interest, being produced in 1682, about the time 
of the so-called Popish Plot of Titus Oates, It remained popular for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. 

Otway, faithful to the Elizabethan tradition, squandered his life, and, 
retiring to an obscure public house, escaped from liis creditors, at the age oj' 
thirty-four. 

VENICE PRESERVED 
or, A Plot Discovered 
Characters 

Duke or Venice 

Pbiuli, Father to Belvidera, a Senator 
Antonio, a Fine Speaker in the Senate 
Jaepeir 
Pierre 
Renault 
Bbdamar 

Sdore (■ Conspirators 

Eliot 
Revillido 
Durand 
Mezzana 

ACT I 
scene I 

Enter Priuh and Jappeir. 

Priu. ; No more ! I’ll hear no more ; begone and leave. 

Japp. ; Not hear me ! by my sufferings but you shall ! 

My lord, my lord ! I’m not that abject wretch 


Bramveil 
Ternon 
Brabe 
Retrosi 
Belvidera 
A ftUILINA 
Two Women, Attendants on Belvidera 
Two Women, Servants to Aquilina 
The Council of Ten 
Officer 
Guards 
Friar 

Executioner and Rabble 


j- Conspirators 
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You think me ; Patience ! where’s the distance throws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear me ! 
Pr:u. : Have you not wrong’d me ? 

Jaff. : Could my nature e’er 

Have brook’d injustice or the doing wrongs, 

I need not now thus low have bent myself 
To gain a heariitg from, a cruel father 1 
Wronged you ? 

Priu. : Yes ! wronged me, in the nicest point ; 

The honour of my house ; you have done me wrong ; 
You may remember (for 1 now will speak, 

And urge its baseness) : when you fiist came home 
From travel, with such hopes, as made you looked on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleased with your growing virtue, I received you : 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits ; 
My house, my table, nay my fortune too, 

My very self, was yours ; you might have used me 
To your best service ; like an open friend, 

I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 
When in requital of my best endeavours. 

You treacherously practised to undo me. 

Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling. 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom : 

0 Bclvidcra 1 

Jaff. : ’Tis to me you owe her. 

Childless you had been else, and in the grave, 

Your name extinct, nor no more Priuli heard of. 

You may reincmbcr, .scarce live years arc past, 

Since in your brigandinc you sailed to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our Hiikc, 

And I was with you ; your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety ; entered first yourself ; 

The affrighted Belvidera following next, 

As she stood trembling on the vessel side. 

Was by a wave washed olT into the deep. 

When instantly I plunged into the sea, 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue. 

Redeemed her life with half the loss of mine ; 

Like a rich conquest in one hand I bore her, 

And with the other dashed the saucy waves. 

That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize : 

1 brought her, gave her to your despairing arms : 
Indeed you thanked me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for from that hour she loved me. 
Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

Priu. ; You stole her from me, like a thief you stole her, 
At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

May all your joys in her prove false like mine ; 

A sterile fortune, and a barren bed. 

Attend you both ; continual discord make 
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Your days and nights bitter and grievous : still 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress, and grind you ; till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

J AFF. : Half of your curse you have bestowed in vain, 
Heaven has already crowned our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty. 

May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsire. 
And happier than his father ! 

Priu. ; Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries : whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want. 

Jafp. : You talk as if ’twould please you. 

Priu. : ’Twould by Heaven. 

Once she was dear indeed ; the drops that fell 
From my sad heart, when she forgot her duty, 
p-he fountain of my life was not so precious ; 

But she is gone, and if I am a man 
T will forget her. 

Jafp. : Would I were in my grave ! 

Priu. : And she too with thee ; 

For, living here, you’re but my cursed remembrancers 
I once was happy. 

Jafp. : You use me thus, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Belvidera ; you perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me ; 

Oh ! could my soul ever have known satiety : 

Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me, 

But I might send her back to you with contumely, 
And court my fortune where she would bo kinder ! 

Priu. : You dare not do’t 

Jafp. : Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 

My heart that awes me is too much my roaster ; 

Three years are past since first our vows were plighted, 
During which time the world must hear me witness, 

I have treated Belvidera like your daughter, 

The daughter of a senator of Venice ; 

Distinction, place, attendance, and observance, 

Due to her birth, she always has commanded ; 

Out of my little fortune I have done this ; 

Because (though hopeless e’er to win your nature) 
The world might see, I loved her for herself, 

Not as the heiress of the great Friuli 

Priu : No more ! 

Jait. : Yes ! all, and then adieu for ever. 

There’s not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But’s happier than me ; for 1 have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft contentment about my head. 

And never waked but to a joyful morning ; 

Yet now must fall like a fuU ear of corn, 

Whose blossom scaped, yet’s withered in the ripening. 
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Piuu. ; I-Iome and be humble, study to retrench ; 

Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall. 

Those pageants of thy folly, 

Reduee the glittering trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : 

Then to some suburb cottage both retire ; 

Drudge, to feed loathsome life ; get brats, and starve 

Home, home, I say. \_Exil Priuli. 

Jaff. : Yes, if my heart would let me — 

This proud, this swelling heart ; home I would go. 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes. 

Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors, 

Watclxful as fowlers when their game will spring ; 

I have now not fifty ducats in the world. 

Yet still I am in love, and pleased with ruin. 

0 Belvidera ! oh, she is my wife — ■ 

And we will hear our wayward fate together, 

But ne’er know comfort more. 

Enter Pierre. 

PiEUR. ; My friend, good morrow ! 

How fares the honest partner of my heart ? 

What melancholy ! not a word to spare me ? 

Jaff. ; I’m thinking, Pierre, how that damned starving quality 
Galled Plonesly got footing in the world. 

PiERR. ; Why, powerful Villainy first set it up, 

For its own ea.se and safety : honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten : were all mankind villains, 

They’d starve each other ; lawyers would want practice, 
Cut-throats rewards ; each man would kill his brother 
Himself, none would be paid or hanged for murder : 
Honesty was a cheat Invented first 
To bind the hands of bold deserving rogues, 

That fools and cowards might sit safe in power, 

And lord it uncontrolled above their betters. 

Jaff. ; Then Honesty is but a notion. 

PiERR. : Nothing else, 

Like wit, much talked of, not to be defined : 
tie that pretends to most, too, has least share in’t ; 

’Tis a ragged virtue : Honesty ! no more on’t. 

Jaff. : Sure thou art honest? 

PiERR. : So indeed men think me ? 

But they’re mistaken Jaffeir ; I am a rogue 
As well as they ; 

A fine gay bold-faced villain, as thou seest me ; 

’Tis true, I pay my debts when they’re contracted ; 

1 steal from no man ; would not cut a throat 
To gain admission to a great man’s purse, 

Or a whore’s bed ; I’d not betray my friend, 

To get his place or fortune : I scorn to flatter 

A blown-up fool above me, or crush the wretch beneath me. 
Yet, Jaffeir, for all this, I am a villain 1 
Jaff. : A villain 
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PiLRR. ; Yes, a moat notorious villain : 

To see the suff’rings of my fellow-creatuies, 

And own myself a man ; to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a show 
Of Liberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of ; 

They say, by them our hands are free from fetters. 

Yet whom they please they lay in basest bonds ; 

Bring whom they please to Infamy and Sorrow ; 

Drive us like wracks down the rough tide of power. 

Whilst no hold’s left to save us from destruction ; 

All that bear this are villains ; and 1 one, 

Not to rouse up at the great call of nature, 

And check the growth of these domestic spoilers. 

That makes us slaves and tells us ’tis our charter. 

Jafe. : O Aquilina ! Friend, to lose such beauty, 

The dearest purchase of thy noble labours ; 

She was thy right by conquest, as by love. 

PlERR. : O Jaffeir ! I’d so fixed my heart upon her. 

That wheresoe’er I framed a scheme of life 
For time to come, she was my only joy 
With which I wished to sweeten future cares ; 

I fancied pleasures, none but one that loves 
And dotes as I did can imagine like ’em : 

When in the extremity of all these hopes, 

In the most charming hour of expectation, 

Then when our eager wishes soar the highest, 

Ready to stoop and grasp the lovely game, 

A haggard owl, a worthless kite of prey, 

With his foul wings sailed in and spoiled my quarry. 

Jate. : I know the wretch, and scorn him as thou hat’st him. 
PiBRR. : Curse on the common good that’s so protected I 
Where every slave that heaps up wealth enough 
To do much wrong, becomes a lord of right ; 

I, who believed no ill could e’er come near me, 

Found in the embraces of my Aquilina 
A wretched old but itching senator ; 

A wealthy fool, that had bought out my title, 

A rogue that uses beauty like a lambskin. 

Barely to keep him warm ; that filthy cuckoo too 
Was in my absence crept into my nest. 

And spoiling all my brood of noble pleasure. 

Jait. : Didst thou not chase him thence ? 

PiERR. : I did, and drove 

The rank old bearded Hirco stinldng home ; 

The matter was complained of in the Senate, 

I summoned to appear, and censured basely, 

For violating something they call privilege — 

This was the recompense of my service ; 

Would I’d been rather beaten by a coward ! 

A soldier’s mistress Jaffeir’s his religion, 

When that’s profaned, all other ties are broken 
That even dissolves all former bonds of service, 

And from that hour I think myself as free 
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To be the foe as e’er die friend of Venice. — 

Nay, dear Revenge, whene’er thou call’st I’m ready. 

Jaff. : I think no safety enn be here for virtue, 

And grieve, iny friend, as much as thou to live 
In such a wretched state as this of Venice ; 

Where all agree to spoil the public good. 

And villains fatten with the brave man’s labours. 

PiERR. : We have neither safety, unity, nor peace. 

For the foundation’s lost of common good, 

Justice is lame as well as blind amongst us ; 

The laws (corrupted to their ends that make ’em) 

Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny, 

That every day starts up to enslave us deeper ; 

Now could this glorious cause but find out friends 
To do it right ! O Jaffeir ! then might’st thou 
Not wear these seals of woe upon thy face. 

The proud Friuli should be taught humanity. 

And learn to value such a son as thou art. 

I dare not speak ! But my heart bleeds this moment ! 

Jaff. : Cursed be the cause, though I thy friend be part on’t 
Let me partake the troubles of thy bosom, 

For I am used to misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweeten ’l to thy spirit. 

PiERR. : Too soon it will reach thy knowledge 

Jaff. ! Then from thee 

Let it proceed. There’s virtue in thy friendship 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing, 

Strengthen my constancy, and welcome ruin. 

PiERR. : Then thou art ruined ! 

Jaff. : That 1 long since knew, 

I and ill-lbrtuno have been long acquaintance. 

PiERR. : I passed this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a U'oop of villains ; 

The sons of public rapine were destroying : 

They told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune, 

Nay more, Friuli’s cruel hand hatli signed it. 

Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face 
Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale ; 

There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing ; he had la’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments, 

Rich hangings, intermixed and wrought with gold ; 

The very bed, which on thy wedding night 
Received thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated 

By the coarse hands of fflthy dungeon villains, 

And thrown amongst the common lumber. 

Jaff. : Now, thanks Heaven 

PiERR. : Thank Fleaven ! for what ? 

Jaff. ; That I am not worth a ducat. 

PiERR. ; Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fate of Venice, 
Where brothers, friends, and fathers, all are false ; 
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Where there’s no trust, no truth ; where Innocence 
Stoops under vile Oppression, and Vice lords it : 

Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how at last 
Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 
That’s doomed to banishment, came weeping forth, 
Shining through tears, like April suns in showers 
That labour to o’ercome the cloud that loads ’em. 

Whilst two young virgins, on whose arms she leaned. 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew sad, 

As if they catched the sorrows that fell from her ; 

Even the lewd rabble that were gathered round 
To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her ; 
Governed their roaring throats and grumbled pity ; 

I could have hugged the greasy rogues ; they pleased me. 
Jaff. ; I thank tliee for this story, from my soul. 

Since now I luiow the worst that can befall me : 

Ah, Pierre ! I have a heart, that could have borne 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me : 
But when I think what Belvidera feels, 

The blUerness her lender spirit tastes of, 

I own myself a coward ; bear my weakness. 

If throwing thus my arms about thy neck, 

I play the boy, and blubber in thy bosom. 

Oh ! I shall drown thee with my sorrows I 
PiERR. : Burn ! 

First burn, and level Venice to thy ruin. 

What ! starve like beggars’ brats in frosty weather, 
Under a hedge, and whine ourselves to death 1 
Thou, or thy cause, shall never want assistance, 

Whilst I have blood or fortune fit to serve thee ; 

Command my heart : thou art every way its master. 
Jafp. ; No ; there’s a secret pride in bravely dying. 

PiERR. : Rats die in holes and corners, dogs run mad ; 

Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow : 

Revenge ! the attribute of gods, they stamped it 
With their great image on our natures ; die ! 

Consider well the cause that calls upon thee ; 

And if thou’rt base enough, die then : remember 
Thy Belvidera suffers : Belvidera ! 

Die ! — damn first ! — ^what ! be decently interred 
In a churchyard, and mingle thy brave dust 
With stinking rogues that rot in dirty winding-sheets, 
Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung o’ th’ soil. 

Jaff. : Oh ! 

PiERR. : Well said, out with’t, swear a little 

Jaff. : Swear ! 

By sea and air ! by earth, by heaven and hell, 

I will revenge my Belvidera's tears ! 

Hark thee, my friend — -Priuli— is — a Senator ! 

PiERR. ; A dog 1 
Jaff. ; Agreed. 

PiERR. : Shoot him. 

Jaff. : With all my heart, 

No more : where shaE we meet at night ? 
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PiERR. : I’ll tell thee ; 

On the Rialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening’s walk of incditation, 

There we two will meet, and talk of precious 

Mischief 

Jaff. ; Farewell. 

PiERU. : At twelve. 

Jaff. : At any hour, my plagues 

Will keep me waking. [Exit Pierrk. 

Tell me why, good Heaven, 

Thou mad’st me what I am, with all the spirit. 

Aspiring thoughts and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man ? Ah ! rather why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate. 

Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens ? 

Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me ? 

Is this just dealing. Nature ? Belvidera ! 

Enter Belvidera. 

Poor Belvidera ! 

Belv. : Lead me, lead me, my virgins ! 

To that kind voice. My lord, my love, my refuge ! 

I-Iappy my eyes, when they behold thy face ; 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprighlful joys. 

O smile, as when our loves were in their spring, 

And cheer my fainting soul. 

Jaff. ; As when our loves 

Were In their spring ? has then my fortune changed ? 

Art thou not Belvidera, still the same, 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arms first found thee ? 

If thou art altered, where shall I have harbour ? 

Where ease my loaded heart i’ Oh ! where complain ? 

Belv. : Does this ajjpear like change, or love decaying ? 

When thus I throw my-self into thy bosom, 

With all the resolution of a strong truth ; 

Beats not my heart, as ’twould alarum thine 
To a new charge of bliss ; I joy more in thee, 

Than did tliy mother when she hugged thee first, 

And blessed the gods for all her travail past. 

Jaff. : Gan there In women be such glorious faith ? 

Sure all ill-stories of thy sex are false ; 

0 woman ! lovely woman ! Natoe made thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without you : 

Angels are painted fair, to look like you ; 

There’s in you all that we believe of heaven, 

Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

Belv. : If love be treasure, we’ll be wondrous rich ; 

1 have so much, my heart will surely break with ’t ; 

Vows cannot express it ; when I would declare 

How great’s my joy, I am dumb with the big thought ; 

I swell and sigh, and labour with my longing. 

O lead me to some desert wide and wild, 
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Barren as our niisibi'Luncs, where my soul 
May have its vent : where I may tell aloud 
To the high heavens, and ever list’ning planet, 

With what a boundless stock my bosom’s fraught ! 

Where I may throw my eager arms about thee, 

Give loose to love with kisses, kindling joy, 

And let off" all the fire that’s in my heart. 

Jaff. : O Belvidera ! double I’m a beggar, 

Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee ; 

Want ! worldly Want ! that hungry meagre fiend 
Is at my heels, and chases me in view ; 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger ? can these limbs, 

Framed for the tender offices of love. 

Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty ? 

When banished by our miseries abroad 

(As suddenly we shall be), to seek out 

(In some far climate where our names are strangers) 

For charitable succour ; will thou then, 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together, 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love ? 

Belv. ; Oh, I will love thee, even in madness love tliee. 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I’d find some intervals, when my poor heart 
Should 'suage itself and be let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some clift our habitation, 

I’ll make this arm a pillow for thy head j 
As thou sighing liest, and swelled with sorrow, 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 

Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

Jaff. : Hear this, you heavens, and wonder how you made Iicr ! 

Reign, reign, ye monarchs that divide the world, 

Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 

Like gaudy ships, th’ obsequious billows fall 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 

They wait but for a storm and then devour you : 

I, in my private bark, already wrecked. 

Like a poor merchant driven on unknown land, 

That had by chance packed up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and saved only that ; 

Since I must wander further on the shore. 

Thus hug my little, but my precious store ; 

Resolved to scorn, and trust my fate no more. [Exeunt. 

ACT II 

SCENE I 

Enter PiEEtRE and Aqjjilina. 

AquiL. : By all thy wrongs, thou’rt dearer to my arms 
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Than ail the wealth of Venice : prithee stay. 

And let us love to-night. 

PiLiiu.. ; No ; there’s fool. 

There’s fool about thee : when a woman sells 
Her llcsh to fools, her beauty’s lost to me ; 

They leave .a taint, a .sully where they’ve past, 

There’s such a baneful quality about ’em. 

E’en spoils complexions with their own nauseousness. 

They infect all they touch ; I cannot think 
Of tasting anything a fool has palled. 

Aopiu. : I loathe and scorn that fool thou mean’sl, as much 
Or more than thou canst ; but the beast has gold 
That makes him necessary : power loo, 

To qualify my character, and poise me 

Equal with peevish virtue, that beholds 

My liberty with envy : in their hearts 

Are loose as I am ; but an ugly power 

Sits in their faces, and flights pleasures from ’em. 

PiERR. : Much good may’t do you, madam, with you Senator. 
Aquil. : My Senator 1 why, canst thou think that wretch 
E’er filled thy Aquilina’.s arms with pleasure ? 

Think’st thou, because I sometimes give him leave 
To foil himself at what he is unfit for ; 

Because f force myself to endure and suffer him, 

Think’st thou I love him ? No, by all the joys 
Tliou ever gav’st me, his presence is my penance ; 

The worst thing an old man can bo’s a lover, 

A mere memento moii to poor woman. 
i never lay by lii.s decrepit side, 

But all that night I ponclcred on my grave. 

PiERR. : Would fie were well sent thither ! 

AauiL. ; That’s my wish too : 

For then, my Pieiic, I might have cause with pleasure 
To play the hypocrite : oh ! how I could weep 
Over the dying dotard, and kiss him too. 

In hopes to smother him quite ; then, when the time 
Was come to pay my sorrows at Iris funeral. 

For he’s already made me heir to treasures, 

Would make me out-act a real widow’s whining : 

How could I I'rame my face to fit my mourning, 

With wringing hands attend him to his grave, 

Fall swooning on his hearse : take mad possession 
Even of the dismal vault where he lay buried. 

There like the Ephesian matron dwell, till thou, 

My lovely soldier, com’st to my delivei’ance ; 

Then thi'owing up my veil, with open arms 
And laughing eyes, run to new-dawning joy. 

PiEitit. : No more ! I have friends to meet me here to-night, 
And must be private. As you prize my friendship 
Keep up your coxcomb ; let him not pry nor listen 
Nor fisk about the house as I have seen him, 

Like a tame mumping squirrel with a bell on ; 

Curs will be abroad to bite him if you do. 

Agtirc.. : What friends to meet ? may I not be of your council ? 
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PiERR, ; How ! a woman ask questions out of bed ? 

Go to your Senator, ask him what passes 
Amongst his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you ; 

But pump not me for politics. No more ! 

Give order that whoever in my name 

Gomes here, receive admittance : so good-night. 

AquiL, ; Must we ne’er meet again ! Embrace no more ! 

Is love so soon and utterly forgotten ! 

PiERR. : As you henceforward treat your fool, I’ll think on’t, 
Aqurn, : Curst be all fools, and doubly curst myself. 

The worst of fools — I die if he forsakes me ; 

And now to keep him, heaven or hell instruct me. 

SCENE It. — The Rialto. 
ih/cr Jaffeir. 

Jaff. ; I am here, and thus, the shades of night around me, 

I look as if all hell were in my heart. 

And I in hell. Nay surely, ’tis so with me ; — 

For every step I tread, methinks some hend 
Knocks at my breast, and bids it not be quiet : 

I’ve heard, how desperate wretches, like myself, 

Have wandered out at this dead time of night 
To meet the foe of mankind in his walk ; 

Sure I’m so curst, that, tho’ of Heaven forsaken, 

No minister of darkness cares to tempt me. 

Hell 1 hell ! why sleepest thou ? 

Enter Pierre. 

PiERR. : Sure I have stayed too long : 

The clock has struck, and I may lose my proselyte. 

Speak, who goes there ? 

Jaff. ; A dog, that comes to howl 

At yonder moon : what’s he that asks the question ? 
PiERR. : A friend to dogs, for they are honc.st creatures 
And ne’er betray their masters ; never fawn 
On any that they love not : well met, friend : 

Jaffier ! 

Jaff. : The same. O Pierre ! thou art come in season, 

I was just going to pray. 

PiERR. : Ah, that’s mechanic. 

Priests make a trade on’t, and yet starve by it too : 

No praying, it spoils business, and time’s precious ; 
Where’s Belvidera? 

Jaff. ; For a day or two 

I’ve lodged her privately, till I see further 
What fortune will do with me ? Prithee, friend. 

If thou wouldst have me fit to hear good counsel, 

Speak not of Belvidera 

PiERR. : Speak not of her. 

Jaff. ; Oh no ! 

PiERR. : Not name her. May be I wish her weU. 

Jaff. ; Who well ? 


[Exeunt. 
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PiERR. ; Thy wife, thy lovely Belvidera ; 

I hope !i nuiii may wish his friend’s wife well, 

And no harm done ! 

JaI'F. : Y’ are nicriy, Pierre ! 

IhiiRit. : I am so : 

Thou shall smile too, and Belvidera smile ; 

We’ll all rojoice ; here’s something to buy pins, 

Marriage is chargeable. 

Jaff. ; 1 but half wished 

To sec the Devil, and he'.s here already. 

WeU ! 

What must this buy, rebellion, murder, treason 'i 
Tell me which way I must be damned for this. 

PiEiui. : When last we parted, we had no qualms like these, 
But entertained eacli other’s thoughts like men. 

Whose souls were well acquainted. Is the world 
Reformed since our last meeting ? what new miracles 
Have happened ? has Priuli’s heart relented ? 

Gan he be honest ? 

Jaff. : Kind Pleaven I let heavy curses 

Gall hi.s old age ; cramps, aches, rack his bones, 

And bitterest disquiet wring his heart ; 

Oh, let him live till life become his burden 1 
Let him groan undcr’t long, linger an age 
In the worst agonies and pangs of death. 

And find ils case, but late. 

PiERR. : Nay, couldst thou not 

As well, my friend, have stretched the curse Lo all 
The Senate round, as to one single villain ? 

Jaff. : But curse.s slick not : could I kill with cursing, 

By Heaven 1 I know not thirty heads in Venice 
Should not be blasted ; Senators should rot 
Like dogs on dunghills ; but their wives and daughters 
Die of their own diseases. Oh, for a curse 
To kill with 1 

PiEBR. : Daggers, daggers are much better 1 
Jaff. : Ha 1 
PiERR. : Daggers. 

Jaff. : But where are they ? 

PiERR. : Oh, a thousand 

May be disposed in honest hands in Venice. 

Jaff. : Thou talk’s! in clouds. 

PiERR. : But yet a heart half wronged 

As thine has been, would find the meaning, Jaffeir. 
Jaff. : A thousand daggers, all in honest hands ; 

And have not I a friend will stick one here ? 

Pdjrr. : Yes, if I thought thou werl not to be cherished 
To a nobler purpose, I’d be that friend. 

But thou hast better friends, friends whom thy wrongs 
Have made thy friends ; friends worthy to be called so ; 
I’ll trust thee with a secret : there are spirits 
This hour at work. But as thou art a man, 

Whom I have picked and chosen from the world. 
Swear, that thou wilt be true to what I utter, 
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And when I have told thee, that which only gods 
And men like gods are privy to, then swear, 

No chance or change shall wrest it from my bosom. 
Jaef. : When thou wouldst bind me, is there need of oaths 
( Greensickness girls lose maidenheads with such counters) 
For thou’rt so near my heart, that ihoii maysl see 
Its bottom, sound its strength, and firmness to thee ; 

Is coward, fool, or villain, in my face ? 

If I seem none of these, I dare believe 
Thou wouldst not use me in a little cause. 

For I am fit for honour’s toughest task ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province ; 

And for a villainous inglorious enterprise, 

I know thy heart so well, I dare lay mine 
Before thee, set it to what point thou wilt. 

PiEiiR. : Nay, its cause thou wilt be fond of, Jaffeir. 

For it is founded on the noblest basis. 

Our liberties, our natural inheritance ; 

There’s no religion, no hypocrisy in’t ; 

We’ll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray for’t : 
Openly act a deed, the world shall gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when it’s done. 

Jaff. : For liberty ! 

PtERR. ; For liberty, my friend ! 

Thou shalt be freed from base Priuli’s tyranny, 

And thy sequestered fortunes healed again. 

1 shall be freed from opprobrious wrongs, « 

That press me now, and bend my spirit downward : 

All Venice free, and every growing merit 
Succeed to its just right : fools shall be pulled 
From Wisdom’s scat ; those baleful unclean birds. 
Those lazy owls, who (perched near Fortune’s top) 

Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down ncw-lledged virtues, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. 
Jafp. : Wiiat can I do ? 

PiERji. ; Canst thou not kill a Senator ? 

Jaff. : Were there one wise or honest, I could kill him 
For herding with that nest of fools and knaves ; 

By all my wrongs, thou talk’st as if revenge 
Were to be had, and the brave story warms me. 

PiERR. : Swear, then ! 

Jaff. : I do, by all those glittering stars 

And yond great riding planet of the night ! 

By all good powers above, and ill below ! 

By love and friendship, dearer than my life ! 

No power or death shall make me false to thee. 

PnsRR. : Here we embrace, and I’ll unlock my heart. 

A council’s held hard by, where the destruction 
Of this great Empire’s hatching : there I’ll lead thee ! 
But be a man, for thou’rt to mix with men 
Fit to disturb the peace of all the world. 

And rule it when it’s wildest 
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JaI'T. ; I give Ihec thanks 

For this kind wanting ; yes, I will be a man, 

And cliarge thee, Pierre, whene’er thou seest my fears 
Betray me less, to rip this he:irt of mine 
Out of my breast, and show it for a coward’s. 

Come, let’s begone, for from this hour I chase 
All little thoughts, all tender human follies 
Out of my bosom : vengeance shall have room : 

Revenge ! 

PiERR. ; And liberty I 
Japf. : Revenge ! revenge ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The Scene changes to Aquilina’s lumse, the Greek Courtesan. 

Enter Renault. 

Renault : Why was my choice ambition, the first ground 
A wretch can build on ? it’s indeed at distance 
A good prospect, templing to the view. 

The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, because it’s nigh to heaven. 

But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation, 

What storm will batter, and what tempest shake us ! 

Who’s there ? 

Enter Spinosa. 

Spin. : Renault, good morrow ! for by tliis time 

I think the scale of night has turned the balance, 

And weighs up morning ; has the clock .struck twelve ? 

Ren. : Yes, clocks will go as (hey arc .set. But Mtm, 

Irregular Man’s ne’er constant, never certain : 

I’ve spent at least three precious hours of darltuess 
In waiting dull attendance ; ’lis the cur.se 
Of diligent virluc to be mixed like mine, 

With giddy tempers, souls but half resolved. 

Spin. : Hell sci/.c that soul amongst us, it can frighten ! 

Ren. ; What’s then the cause that 1 am here alone ? 

Why are we not logclhcr ? 

Enter Eliot. 

O sir, welcome ! 

You are an Englishman : when treason’s hatching 

One might have thought you’d not have been behindhand. 

In what whore’s lap have you been lolling ? 

Give but an Englishman his whore and ease. 

Beef and sea-coal Ere, he’s yours for ever. 

Eliot : Frenchman, you are saucy. 

• Ren. : Flow ! 

filler Bedamar the Ambassador, Theodore, Bramveil, Durand, Brabe, 
Revillido, Mezzana, Ternon, Retrosi, Conspirators. 

Beda. : At dilTerence, fie ! 

Is this a time for quarrels? Thieves and rogues 
Fall out and brawl : should men of your high calling, 

Men separated by the choice of Providence, 

From the gross heap of mankind, and set here 
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In this great assembly as in one great jewel, 

To adorn the bravest purpose it e’er smiled on, 

Should you lilte boys wrangle for trifles ? 

Ren. : Boys 1 

Beda. : Renault, thy hand ! 

Ren. ; I thought I’d given my heart 

Long since to every man that mingles here ; 

But grieve to find it trusted with such tempers, 

That can’t forgive my froward age its wealeness. 

Beua. ; Eliot, thou once hadst virtue ; I had seen 
Thy stubborn temper bend with godlike goodness, 

Not half thus courted ; ’lis thy nation’s glory, 

To hug the foe that offers brave alliance. 

Once more embrace, my friends — we’ll all embrace — 

United thus, we are the mighty engine 
Must twist this rooted Empire from its basis ! 

Totters it not already ? 

Eliot : Would it were tumbling ! 

Beda. : Nay, it shall down : this night we seal its ruin. 

Enter PtERRE. 

O Pierre ! thou art welcome 1 
Come to my breast, for by its hopes thou look’st 
Lovelily dreadful, and the fate of Venice 
Seems on thy sword already. O my Mars ! 

The poets that first feigned a god of war 
Sure prophesied of thee. 

PiERR. ; Friends I was not Brutus 

(1 mean that Brutus who in open senate 
Stabbed the first Ctesar that usurped the world) 

A gallant man ? 

Ren. : Yes, and Catiline too ; 

Though story wrong his fame : for he conspired 
To prop the reeling glory of his country ; 

His cause was good. 

Beda, : And ours as much above it. 

As Renault thou art superior to Cethegus, 

Or Pierre, to Cassius. 

PiESR. : Then to what we aim at 

When do we start ? or must we talk for ever ? 

Beda. ; No, Pierre, the deed’s near birth : Fate seems to have set 
The business up, and given it to our care ; 

I hope there’s not a heart nor hand amongst us 
But is firm and ready. 

All : All 1 

We’ll die with Bedaniar. 

Beda. : O men, 

Matchless, as will your glory be hereafter. 

The game is for a matchless prize, if won ; 

If lost, disgraceful ruin. 

Ren. : What can lose it ? 

The public stock’s a beggar ; one Venetian 
Trusts not another : look into their stores 
Of general safety ; empty magazines, 
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A tattered fleet, a murmuring unpaid army, 

Bankrupt nobility, a harassed commonalty, 

A factious, giddy, and divided Senate, 

Is all the strength of Venice : let’s destroy it ; 

Let’s fill their magazines with arms to awe them, 

Man out their fleet, and malce their trade maintain it ; 

Let loose the murmuring army on their masters. 

To pay themselves with plunder ; lop their nobles 
To the base roots, whence most of ’em first sprung ; 

Enslave the rout, whom smarting will make humble ; 

Turn out their droning Senate, and possess 
That seat of empire which our souls were framed for. 

PlERR. : Ten thousand men are armed at your nod. 
Commanded all by leaders fit to guide 
A battle for the freedom of the world ; 

This wretched state has starved them in its service. 

And by your bounty quickened, they’re resolved 
To serve your glory, and revenge their own ! 

They’ve all their different quarters in this city. 

Watch for Ih’ alarm, and grumble ’tis so tardy. 

BedA. : I doubt not, friend, but thy unwearied diligence 
Has still kept waking, and it shall have case ; 

After this night it is resolved we meet 
No more, till Venice own us for her lords. 

PiEiiit. : How lovely the Adriatic whore. 

Dressed in her flames, will shine ! devouring flames ! 

Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom 
And hiss in her foundation. 

Beda, : Now if any 

Among.st us that owns tins glorious cause, 

Have friends or interest, lie’d wi.sh to save, 

Let it be told, the general doom is sealed ; 

But I’d forego the hopes of a world’s empire, 

Rather tliaii wound the bowels of my friend. 

PiERR. ! I must conres.s you there have touched my weakness, 
I have a friend ; liear it, such a friend I 
My heart was ne’er shut to him : nay. I’ll tell you. 

He knows the very busine.ss of this hour ; 

But he rejoices in the cause, and loves it. 

We’ve changed a vow to live and die together, 

And he’s at hand to ratify it here. 

Ren. : How I all betrayed ? 

PiERR. : No — I’ve dealt nobly with you ; 

I’ve brought my all into the public slock ; 

I had but one friend, and him I’ll share amongst you 1 
Receive and cherish him : or if, when seen 
And searched, you find him worthless, as my tongue 
Has lodged this secret in his faithful breast, 

To ease your fears I wear a dagger here 
Shall rip it out again, and give you rest. 

Come forth, thou only good I e’er could boast of. 

£nter Jaefeir with a Dagger. 

Beda. : His presence bears the show of manly virtue. 
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J.ifi'. : I kiioiv you’ll wonder all, that thus uaeallecl, 

I dare approach this place of fatal counsels ; 

But I’m amongst you, and by Heaven it glads me, 

To sec so many virtues thus united. 

To restore justice and detlurone oppression. 

Command this sword, if you would have it quiet. 

Into this breast ; but if you think it worthy 
To cut the throats of reverend rogues in robes. 

Send me into the cursed assembled Senate ; 

It shrinks not, though I meet a father there ; 

■Would you behold this city flaming ? Here’s 
A hand shall bear a lighted torch at noon 
To the Arsenal, and set its gates on fire. 

Ren. ; You talk this well, sir. 

Jaef. ; Nay — by Heaven I’ll do this. 

Coipe, come, I read distrust in all your faces ; 

You fear me a villain, and indeed it’s odd 
To hear a stranger talk thus at first meeting, 

Of matters, that have been so well debated ; 

But I come ripe with wrongs as you with counsels, 

I hate this Senate, am a foe to Venice ; 

A friend to none, but men resolved like me. 

To push on mischief ; oh, did you but Itnow me, 

I need not talk thus ! 

Beda. : Pierre 1 I must embrace him. 

My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 

Ren. : I never lov’d these buggers, 

Jaff. : Still I see 

The cause delights me not. Your friends survey me. 

As I were dangerous — but 1 come armed 
Against all doubt, and to your trust will give 
A pledge, worth more than all the world can pay for. 

My Belvidera ! Ho 1 My Belvidera 1 
Beda. : What wonder next ? 

Jaff. ; Let me entreat you. 

As I have henceforth hopes to call ye friends, 

That all but the ambassador, [and] this 

Grave guide of councils, with my friend tliat owns me, 

■Withdraw a while to spare a woman’s blushes. 

{Exeunt all but Bedamar, Renault, Jaffeir, Pierre. 
Beda. ; Pierre, whither will this ceremony lead us ? 

Jaff. : My Belvidera ! ho 1 my Belvidera ! 

Enter Belvidera. 

Belv. : Who calls so loud at this late peaceful hour ? 

That voice was wont to come in gentler whispers. 

And fill my ears with the soft breath of love : 

Thou hourly image of my thoughts, where art thou ? 

Jaff. : Indeed ’tis late. 

Belv. ; Oh ! I have slept and dreamt. 

And dreamt again : where hast thou been, thou loiterer ? 
Tho’ my eyes closed, my arms have still been opened ; 
Stretched every way betwixt my broken slumbers. 

To search if thou wert come to crown my rest ; 
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There’s no repose without thee : Oh, the day 
T'oo soon will break, and wake us to our sorrow ; 

Come, come to bed, and bid thy cares good-night. 

Japf. : O IJelvidcra 1 we must change the scene 
In which the past delights of life were tasted ; 

The poor sleep little, we must learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning. 

Midst winter frosts ; then clad and fed with sparing, 

Rise to our toils, and drudge away the day. 

Belv. : Alas ! where am I ! whither is’t you lead me ! 

Methinks I read distraction in your face ! 

■ Something less gentle than the fate you tell me : 

You shake and tremble too 1 your blood runs cold 1 
Heavens guard my love, and bless his heart with patience. 

Jaff. : That I have patience, let our fate bear witness. 

Who has ordained it so, that thou and I, 

(Thou the dlvinest Good man e’er possessed. 

And I the wretched’st of the race of man) 

This very hour, without one tear, must part. 

Belv. : Part ! must we part ? Oh ! am I then forsaken ? 

Will my love cast me off? have my misfortunes 
OITendcd him so highly, that he’ll leave me ? 

Why drag you from mo ; whither arc you going ? 

My dear ! my life ! my love 1 
Jaff. : O friends ! 

Belv. : Speak to me. 

Jaff. : I'ake her from my heart ; 

She’ll gain such hold else, I shall ne’er gel loose. 

I charge thee lake her, but with lendcr’st care 
Relieve her troubles and assuage her sorrows. 

Ren. ; Rise, madam ! and command amongst your servants I 
Jaff. : To you, sins, and your honours, I bcqucatli her. 

And with her this, when I prove unworthy— {Gives a dai’ser. 
You know the re.st : — then strike it to her heart ; 

And tell her, he, who three whole happy years 
Lay in her arms, and each kind night repeated 
The passionate vows of still-increasing love, 

Sent that reward for all her truth and sufferings. 

Belv. ; Nay, take my life, since he has sold it cheaply ; 

Or send me to some distant Clime your slave, 

But let it be far off, lest my complainings 
Should reach his guilty ears, and shake his peace. 

Jaff. : No, Belvidera, I’ve contrived thy honour. 

Trust to my faith, and be but fortune kind 
To me, as I’ll preserve that faith unbroken. 

When next we meet. I’ll lift thee to a height, 

Shall gather all the gazing world about thee, 

To wonder what strange virtue placed thee there. 

But if we ne’er meet more 

Belv. ; O thou unkind one, 

Never meet more ? have I deserved this from you ? 

Look on me, tell me, speak, tljou dear deceiver, 

Why am I separated from thy love ? 

If I am false, accuse me ; but if true. 
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Don’t prithee, don’t in poverty forsake me, 

But pity the sad heart, that’s torn writh parting. 

Y et hear me I yet recall me 

\Exemt Renault, Bedamar, and Belvidera. 

Jaef. ; O my eyes ! 

Look not that way, but turn yourselves awhile 
Into my heart, and be wean’d all together. 

My friend, where art thou ? 

PuLRR. : Here, my honour’s brother. 

Jafi. : Is Belvidera gone ? 

Peer. ; Renault has led her 

Back to her own apartment : but, by Heaven ! 

Thou must not see her more till our work’s over. 

Jatf. ; No. 

PiERR. ; Not for your life. 

Jaff. ; O Pierre, wert thou but she. 

How I could pull thee down into my heart. 

Gaze on thee till my eye-sttings cracked with love. 

Till all my sinews with its fire extended. 

Fixed me upon the rack of ardent longing ; 

Then swelling, sighing, raging to be blest, 

Come like a panting turtle to thy breast, . 

On thy soft bosom, hovering, bill and play, 

Confess the cause why last I fled away ; 

Own ’twas a fault, but swear to give it o’er 

And never follow false ambition more. \ Exeunt ambo, 

ACT III 

SCENE I 

Enter AQpiLiNA and her Maid. 

Aquil. : Tell him I am gone to bed ; tell him I am not at home ; tell him I’ve 
better company with me, or anything ; tell him, in short, I will not see him, 
the eternal, troublesome, vexatious fool : he’s worse company than an 
ignorant physician — I’ll not be disturbed at these unseasonable hours. 
Maid : But madam 1 He’s here already, just entered the doors. 

Aquil. ; Turn him out again, you unnecessary, useless, giddy-brained ass ! 
If he will not begone, set the house a-fire and burn us both : I bad rather 
meet a toad in my dish than that old hideous animal in my chamber to-night. 

Enter Antonio. 

Anto. : Nacky, Nacky, Nacky — bow dost do, Nacky ? Hurry durry. I am come, 
little Nacky ; past eleven o’clock, a late hour ; time in all conscience to go to 
bed, Nacky — Nacky, did I say? Ay Nacky; Aquilina, lina, lina, quilina, 
quilina, quilina, Aquilina, Naquilina, Naquilina, Acky, Acky, Nacky, 
Nacky. Qpeen Nacky — come let’s to bed — ^you Fubbs, you Pugg you — ^you 
little Puss — Purree Tuzzey — I am a Senator. 

AgpiL. ; You are a fool, I am sure. 

Anto. ; May be so too, sweetheart. Never the worse Senator for all that. Come 
Nacky, Nacky, let’s have a game at runap, Nacky. 

Aquil. : You would do well, signor, to be troublesome here no longer, but leave 
me to myself : be sober and go home, sir. 

Anto. : Home, Madonna ! 
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Aquil- : Ay, home, sir. Who am I ? 

Anto. : Madonna, as I take it you are my — you are— thou art my little Niclry 
Nacky . . . that’s all ! 

Aqtjil. : I find you are resolved to be troublesome, and so to make short of 
the matter in few words, I bate you, detest you, loathe you, I am weary of 
you, sick of you — hang you, you arc an old, .silly, impertinent, impotent, 
.solicitous coxcomb, crazy in your head, and lazy in your body, love to be 
meddluig with everything, and if you had not money, you are good for 
nothing. 

Anto. ; Good for nothing ! Hurry durry. I’ll try that presently. Sixty-one years 
old, and good for nothing : tlrat’s brave. — (To the maid.) Come, come, come, 
Mistress fiddle-faddle, turn you out for a season ; go turn out, I say, it is our 
will and pleasure to be private some moments — out, out when you are bid 
to . — {Puts her out and locks the door.) Good for nothing, you say. 

AfiUiL. : Why, vAat are you good for ? 

Anto. ; In the first place, madam, I am old, and consequently very wise, very 
wise. Madonna, d’ye mark that? in the second place, take notice, if you 
please, that I am a Senator, and when I think fit can make speeches. 
Madonna. Hurry durry, I can make a speech in the Senate-house now and 
then — would make your hair stand on end. Madonna. 

AquiL. : What care I for your speeches in the Senate-house : if you would be 
silent here, I should thank you. 

Anto. : Why, 1 can make -speeches to thee too, my lovely Madonna ; for 
example — my cruel fair one. 

[Takes out a purse of gold and at every pause shakes it. 
Since it is my fate, that you .should with your servant angry prove ; iho’ 
late at night — I hope 'tis not too late with this to gain reception for my love — 
there’s for thee, my little Nicky Nacky — take it, here take it — I say take it, 
or I’ll fling it at your head — how now, rebel I 

Aq,uil. ; Truly, my illustrious Senator, I must confess your honour is at present 
most profoundly eloquent indeed. 

Anto, : Very well ; come, now let’s .sil down and think upon’t a little — come 
sit 1 say — sit down by me a little, my Nicky Nacky, ha ! — {Sits down.) Hurry 
durry — good for nothing 

Aopn,, ; No, .sir, if you please 1 can know my distance and .stand. 

Anto. : Stand : how ? Nacky up and I down ! Nay, llrcn, let me exclaim with 
the poet, ' 

“ Show mo a case more pitiful who can, 

A standing woman, and a falling man.” 


Hurry durry — not sit down — sec this, ye gods— You won’t sit down ? 

Aauii,. : No, sir. 

Anto. : Then look you now, suppose me a bull, a Aaia/i-bull, the bull of bulls, 
or any bull. Thus up I get and with my brows thus bent — I broo, I say I 
broo, I broo, I broo. You won’t sit down, will you ? — I broo— 

[Belkuis like a bull, and diives her about. 

AquiL. ; Well, sir, I must endure this. Now your (she sits down) honour has been 
a bull, pray what beast will your lordship please to be next ? 

Anto. : Now I’ll be a Senator again, and thy lover, little Nicky Nacky 1 
{He sits by her.) Ah toad, toad, toad, load 1 spit m my face a little, Nacky — 
spit in my face prithee, spit in my face, never so little ; spit but a little bit — 
spit, spit, spit, spit, when you are bid, I say ; do prithee spit — now, now, now. 
spit ; what, you won’t spit, will you ? Then I’U be a dog. 
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Anto. : Ay, a dog — and I’ll give thee this t’other purse to let me be a clog — 
and to use me like a dog a little. Hurry, durry — I will — here ’tia. 

[Qiues the purse. 

AftUiL. : Well, with all my heart. But let me beseech your dogship to play your 
tricks over as fast as you can, that you may come to stinking the sooner, and 
be turned out of doors as you deserve. 

Anto. ; Ay, ay — no matter for that — that — (I/e gels under the table) — shan’t 
move me Now, how, wow wow, bow wow . . . [Barks like a dog. 

Aquil. : Hold, hold, hold, sir, I beseech you ; what is’t you do ? If curs bite, 
they must be kicked, sir. Do you see, kicked thus. 

Anto. : Ay, with all my heart ; do kick, kick on, now I am under the table, 
kick again— kick harder — harder yet, bow wow wow, wow, bow — ’od I’ll 
have a snap at thy shins — bow wow wow, wow, bow — ’od she kicks 
bravely. 

Aquil, : Nay, then I’ll go another way to work with you ; and I think here’s 
an instrument fit for the purpose. [Fetches a whip and bell. 

What, bite your mistress, sirrah ! out, out of doors, you dog, to kennel and 
be hanged — bite your mistress by the legs, you rogue [She whips him. 

Anto. ; Nay, prithee Nacky, now thou art too loving : Hurry durry, ’od I’ll 
be a dog no longer, 

Ac^uil. : Nay, none of your fawning and grinning : but be gone, or here’s the 
discipline : what, bite your mistress by the legs, you mongrel ? out of doors — 
bout hout, to kennel, sirrah ! go. 

Anto. : This is very barbarous usage, Nacky, very barbarous : look you, I 
will not go — I will not stir from the door, that I resolve — ^hurry durry, what, 
shut me out ? [She whips him out. 

AtffiiL. : Ay, and if you come here any more to-night I'll have my footmen 
lug you, you cur : what, bite your poor mistress Nacky, sirrah ! 

JSnter Maid. 

Maid : Heavens, madam ! What’s the matter ? 

[ffc howls at the door like a dog. 

Agum. : Call my footmen hither presently. 

Etder two Footmen. 

Maid : They are here already, madam, the house is all alarmed with a strange 
noise, that nobody knows what to make of. 

Aguin. ; Go all of you and turn that troublesome beast in the next room out of 
my house — If I ever see him within these walls again, without my leave for 
his admittance, you sneaking rogues. I’ll have you poisoned all, poisoned, 
like rats ; every corner of the house shall stink of one of you ; go, and learn 
hereafter to know my pleasure. So now for my Pierre : 

“ Thus when godlike lover was displeased, 

We sacrifice our fool and he’s appeased.” [Exeunt. 

SCENE It 
Enter Belvideea. 

Belv. : I’m sacrificed ! I am sold ! betray’d to shame 1 
Inevitable ruin has enclosed me ! 

Wo sooner was I to my bed repaired 
To weigh, and (weeping) ponder my condition, 

But the old hoary wretch, to whose false care 
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My peace and honour was entrusted, came 
(Like Tarquin) ghastly with iulcrnal lust. 

0 thou, Roman l.ucrecc ! thou couldst find friends 
To vindicate tliy wrong, 

1 never had but one, and he’s proved false ; 

He that should guard my virtue, has betrayed it ; 

Left me ! undone me ! O that I could hate him ! 

Where shall I go ! O whither whither wander ? 

'E7iier Jaffeir. 

Jafp. : Can Eelvidera want a resting place 

When these poor arms are open to receive her ? 

Oh, ’tis in vain to struggle with desires 
Strong as my love to thee ; for every moment 
Tm from thy sight, the heart within my bosom 
Moans like a tender infant in its cradle 
Whose nurse has left it ; come, and with the songs 
Of gentle love persuade it to its peace. 

Belv. : I fear the stubborn wanderer will not own me, 

’Tis grown a rebel to be ruled no longer. 

Scorns the indulgent bosom that first lulled it, 

And like a disobedient child disdains 
The soft authority of Belvidera. 

Jafp. : There was a time 

Belv. : Yes, yes, there was a time 

When Belvidcra’s leans, her cries, and sorrows, 

Were not despised ; when if she chanced to sigh. 

Or look but sad — there was indeed a time 
When Jaficir would have la’cn her in his arms, 

T.ascd her declining head upon his breast. 

And never lofi her till he found the cause. 

But let her now weep seas. 

Cry, till she rend the earth ; sigh till .she burst 
Her lieart asunder ; si ill he bears it all ; 

IJeaf as the wind, and as the rocks unshaken. 

Japf. ; Have I been deaf ? .am I that rock unmoved, 

Against whose root tears beat and sighs are sent ? 

In vain have I beheld thy sorrows calmly ! 

Witness against me, heavens, have I done this ? 

Then bear me in a whirlwind back again. 

And let that angry dear one ne’er forgive me i 
O thou too rashly censur’st of my love I 
Couldst thou but think how I have spent this night, 

Dark and alone, no pillow to my head. 

Rest in my eyes, nor quiet in my heart, 

Thou wouldst not, Belvidera, sure thou wouldst not 
Talk to me thus, hut like a pitying angel 
Spreading thy wings come settle on my breast, 

Arid hatch warm comfort there ere sorrows freeze it. 

Belv. : Why, then, poor mourner, in what baleful corner 
Hast thou been talking ivitfa that witch the night ? 

On what cold stone hast thou been stretched along. 

Gathering the grumbling winds about thy head, 

To mix with theirs the accents of thy woes ! 
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Oh, now I find the Cause my love forsakes me ! 

I am no longer fit to bear a share 

In his concernments : my weak female virtue 

Must not be trusted ; ’tis too frail and tender. 

Jatp. : O Portia ! Portia ! what a soul was thine ! 

Belv. ; That Portia was a woman, and when Brutus, 

Big with the fate of Rome (Heaven guard thy safety !) 
Concealed from her the labours of his mind, 

She let him see her blood was great as hh, 

Flowed from a spring as noble, and a heart 
Fit to partake his troubles, as his love : 

Fetch, fetch that dagger back, the dreadful dower 
Thou gav’st last night in parting with me ; strike it 
Here to my heart ; and as the blood flows from it 
Judge if it run not pure as Cato’s daughter’s. 

Jaff. : Thou art too good, and I indeed unworthy. 
Unworthy so much virtue : teach me how 
I may deserve such matchless love as thine, 

And see with what attention I’ll obey thee. 

Belv. ; Do not despise me : that’s the all I ask. 

Jape. : Despise thee ! Hear me 

Belv. : Oh, thy charming tongue 

Is but too well acquainted with my weakness, 
Knows, let it name but love, my melting heart 
Dissolves within my breast ; till with closed eyes 
1 reel into thy arms, and all’s forgotten, 

Japf. ; What shall I do ? 

Belv. ; Tell me ! be just, and tell me 
Why dwells that busy cloud upon thy face ? 

Why am I made a stranger ? why that sigh, 

And I not know the cause ? Why, when the world 
Is wrapt in rest, why chooses then my love 
To wander up and down in horrid darlcness 
Loathing his bed, and these desiring arms ? 

Why are these eyes bloodshot with tedious watching ? 
Why starts he now ? and looks as if he wished 
His fate were finished? Tell me, ease my fears ; 

Lest when we next time meet, I want the power 
To search into the sickness of thy mind, 

But talk as wildly then as thou look’st now. 

Japp. ; O Bclvidera I 

Belv. : Why was I last night delivered to a villain ? 
Japp. ; Ha, a villain ! 

Belv. : Yes ! to a villain ! Why at such an hour 
Meets that assembly all made up of wretches 
That look as hell had drawn ’em into league ? 

Why, I in this hand, and in that a dagger, 

Was I delivered with such dreadful ceremonies ? 

“ Tojou, sirs, and to your honour / bequeath her, 

And with her this ; whene’er I prove unworthy, 

Tou know the rest, then strike it to her heart ” ? 

Oh 1 why’s that rest concealed from me ? must I 
Be made the hostage of a hellish trust ? 

For such I know I am ; that’s all my value ? 
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But by tlio love and loyalty I owe thee. 

I’ll free thee from tin; bondage ol' these slaves, 

Straight to the Senate, tell ’em all 1 know. 

All that I think, all that my fears inform me ! 

Jaff. : Is this the Roiuaii virtue ! this the blood 
That boasts its purify with Cato’s daughter’s ! 

Would she have e’er betrayed her Brutus ? 

Belv. : No ; 

For Brutus trusted her ; wert thou so kind, 

What would not Belvidera suffer for thee ? 

Jaff. ; I shall undo myself, and tell thee all. 

Belv. : Look not upon me, as I am a woman, 

But as a bone, thy wife, thy friend, who long 
Has had admission to thy heart, and there 
Studied the virtues of thy gallant nature ; 

Thy constancy, thy courage and thy truth, 

Have been my daily lesson : I have learnt them, 

Am bold as thou, can sufier or despise 
The worst of fates for tliee, and with thee share them. 
Jaff. : O you divinest Powers 1 look down and hear 
My prayers 1 instruct me to reward this virtue ! 

Yet think a little ere thou tempt me further : 

Think I have a tale to tell, will shake lliy nature, 

Melt all this boasted constancy thou talk’sl of 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows : 

Then if lliou shonldst betray me I 
Belv. : Shall I swetir i' 

Jaff. ; No : do not swear ; 1 would not violate 
Thy tender nature with so rude a bond : 

But as thou hopes t to see inc live iny days, 

And love thco long, lock this within thy breast ; 

I’ve bound my.sclf by all the strictest sacraments 

Divine and human 

Belv. : Speak ! 

Jaff, : To kill thy father 

Belv. : My father ! 

Jaff. : Nay, the throats of the whole Senate 

Shall bleed, my Belvidera ; he amongst us 
That spares his father, brother, or his friend, 

Is damned : how rich and beauteous will the face 
Of Ruin look, when these wide streets run blood ; 

I and the glorious partners of my fortune 
Shouting, and striding o’er the prostrate dead. 

Still to new waste ; whilst thou, far off in safety. 

Smiling, shalt see the wonders of our daring. 

And when night comes, with praise and love receive me. 
Belv. : Oh ! 

Jaff. : Have a care, and shrink not even in thought ! 

For if thou dost 

Belv. : I know it, thou wilt kill me. 

Do, strike thy sword into this bosom : lay me 
Dead on the earth, and then thou wilt be safe : 

Murder my father I tho’ his cruel nature 
Has persecuted me to my undoing, 
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Driven me to basest wants, can I behold him, 

With smiles of vengeance, butcliered in his age ? 

The sacred fountain of my life destroyed ? 

And canst thou shed the blood that gave me being. 

Nay, be a traitor too, and sell thy country ? 

Can thy great heart descend so vilely low, 

Mix with hired slaves, bravos, and common slabbers, 
Nosc-.sIitter,s, alley-lurking villains ! join 
With such a crew and take a ruffian’s wages 
To cut the throats of wretches as they sleep ? 

J/VFF. ; Thou wrong’st me, Bclvidera ! I’ve engaged, 

With men of souls : fit to reform the ills 

Of all mankind ; there’s not a heart amongst them, 

But’s as stout as death, yet honest as the nature 
Of man first made, ere fraud and vice were fashions. 

Beuv. ; What’s he, to whose curst hands last night thou gav’st me ? 
Was that well done ? Oh ! I could tell a story 
Would rouse thy lion-heart out of its den 
And make it rage with terrifyhig fury. 

Jaff. ; Speak on, I charge thee ! 

Belv, : O my love I if e’er 

Thy Bclvidera’s peace deserved thy care, 

Remove me from this place : last night, last night 

Japf. ; Distract me not, but give me all the truth. 

Belv. : No sooner wert thou gone, and I alone, 

Left in the power of that old son of mischief ; 

No sooner was I lain on my sad bed. 

But that vile wretch approached me ; loose, unbuttO)'ied, 

Ready for violation : then my heart 
Throbb’d with its fears : oh, how I wept and sighed 
And shrunk and trembled ; wished in vain for him 
That should protect me. Thou, alas ! wert gone ! 

Jaff. : Patience, sweet Heaven, till I make vengeance sure ! 

Belv. : He drew the hideous dagger forth thou gav’st him, 

And with upbraiding smiles, he said, “ Behold il ; 

This is the pledge of a false husband's love : ” 

And in my arms then pressed, and would have clasped me ; 

But with my cries I scared his coward heart, 

Till he withdrew, and muttered vows to hell. 

These are thy friends ! with these thy life, thy honour, 

Thy love, all’s staked, and all v/ill go to ruin. 

Jaff. : No more : I charge tliee keep this secret close ; 

Clear up thy soitows, look as if thy wrongs 
Were all forgot, and treat him like a friend. 

As no complaint were made. No more, retire ; 

Retire, my life, and doubt not of tay honour ; 

I’ll heal its failings and deserve thy love. 

Belv. ; Oh, should I part with thee, I fear thou wilt 
In anger leave me, and retui-n no more. 

Jaff. ; Return no more ! I would not live without thee 
Another night to purchase the creation. 

Belv. : When shall we meet again ? 
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Jafjf. : Anon at twelve ! 

I’ll steal myself to thy expecting arms. 

Come like a travelled dove and bring thee peace. 

Bblv. : Indeed ! 

Jaff. : By all our loves ! 

Belv. : ’Tis hard to part ; 

But sure no falsehood ever looked so fairly. 

Farewell — remember twelve. [iivit Belvidera. 

Jaff. ; Let Heaven forget me 

When I remember not thy truth, thy love. 

How curst is my condition, tossed and justled, 

From ever corner ; Fortune’s common fool. 

The jest of rogues, an instrumental ass 
For villains to lay loads of shame upon. 

And drive about just for their ease and scorn. 

Enter PmRRE. 

PiERR. : Jaffeir ! 

Jaff. ; Who calls 1 

PiERJi. : A friend, that could have wished 

T’ have found thee otherwise employed ; what, hunt 
A wife on the dull .soil ! sure a staunch husband 
Of all hounds is the dul!e.st ? wilt thou never 
Never be weaned from caudles and confections ? 

Wliat feminine tale hast thou been listening to. 

Of unaired shirts ; catarrhs and toothache got 
By thin-soled shoes ? Damnation ! that a fellow 
Chosen to be a sharer in the destruction 
Of a whole people, should sneak thus in corners 
To ease his fulsome lusts, and fool his mind. 

Jafp. : May not a man then trillc out an hour 
With a kind woman and not wrong his calling ? 

PiBRR. : Not in a cause like ours. 

Jaff. ; Then, friend, our cause 

Is in a damned condition : for I’ll tell thee. 

That canker-worm called Lechery has touched it, 

’Tis tainted vilely : wouldsl thou think it, Renault 
(That mortified old withered winter rogue) 

Loves simple fornication like a priest ; 

I found him out for watering at my wife : 

He visited her last night like a kind guardian : 

Faith, she has some temptations, that’s the truth on’t. 
PiERR. : He durst not wrong his trust ! 

Jaff. : ’Twas something late, though. 

To take the freedom of a lady’s chamber. 

PiERR. : Was she in bed ? 

Jaff. : Yes, faith, in virgin sheets 

White as her bosom, Pierre, dished neatly up. 

Might tempt a weaker appetite to taste. 

Oh, how the old fox stunk, I warrant thee, 

When the rank lit was on him ! 

PiERR. : Patience guide me 1 

He used no violence ? 
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Jafp. i No, no ! out on’t, violence ! 

Played with her neck ; brushed her with his grey-beard, 
Struggled and towzed, tickled her till she squeaked a little 

May be, or so — hut not a jot of violence 

Pjerr. : Damn him ! 

Japp. : Ay, so say 1 : but hush, no more on’t — 

j\ll hitherto is well, and I believe 
Myself no monster yet ; though no man knows 
What fate he’s born to : sure ’tis near the hour 
We all should meet for our concluding orders : 

Will the ambassador be here in person ? 

PiERE.. ; No ; he has sent commission to that villain, Renault, 
To give the executing charge. 

I’d have thee be a man, if possible, 

And keep thy temper ; for a brave revenge 
Ne’er comes too late. 

Jafp. ; Fear not, I’m coo! as patience ; 

Plad he completed my dishonour, rather 
Than hazard the success our hopes are ripe for, 

I’d bear it all with mortifying virtue. 

PiERR.. ; He’s yonder coming this way through the hall ; 

His thoughts seem full. 

Jafp. ; Prithee retire, and leave me 
With him alone : I’ll put him to some trial, ^ 

See how hia rotten part will bear the touching. 

PtERR. ; Be careful, then. [Exit Pierre. 

Jafp. : Nay, never doubt, but trust me. 

What, be a devil ! take a damning oath 
For shedding native blood ! can there be a sin 
In merciful repentance ? O this villain 1 

Enter Renault. 

Ren, : Perverse ! and peevish ! what a slave is Man 1 
To let his itching flesh thus get the better of him ! 

Despatch the tool her husband — that were well. , 

Who’s there? 

Jaff. : A man. 

Ren. : My friend, my near ally ! 

The hostage of your faith, my beauteous charge, is very well. 
Japf. : Sir, are you sure of that ? 

Stands she in perfect health ? beats her pulse even ? 

Neither too hot nor cold ? 

Ren. : What means that question ? 

Jaff. : Oh, women have fantastic constitutions, 

Inconstant as their wishes, always wavering. 

And ne’er fixed ; was it not boldly done 
Even at first sight to trust the thing I loved 
(A tempting treasure too !) with youth so fierce 
And vigorous as thine ? but thou art honest. 

Rbn. : Who dares accuse me ? 

Jaff. : Cursed be him that doubts 

Thy virtue : I have tried it, and declare, 

Were I to choose a guardian of my honour 
Td put it into thy keeping ; for I know thoe. 
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Ren. ; Know me ! 

Japf. : Ay, know thee : there’s no falsehood in thee. 

Thou lookst just as thou art : let us embrace. 

Now wouldst thou cut my tlu'oat or I cut thine ? 

Ren. : You dare not du’t. 

Jaff. ; You lie, sir, 

Ren. : How ! 

Jaff. : No more. 

’Tis a base world, and must reform, that’s all. 

Enter Spinosa, Theodore, Eliot, Revili.ido, Durand, 
Bramveil, and the rest of the Conspirators. 

Ren. : Spinosa, Theodore ! 

Spin. : The same. 

Ren. : You are welcome 1 

Spin. : You are trembling, sir. 

Ren. : ’Tis a cold night indeed, I am aged. 

Full of decay and natural infirmities : [Pierre re-enters. 

We shall be warm, my friend, I hope, to-morrow. 

PiERR. : ’Twas not well done, thou shouldst have stroked him 
And not have galled him. 

Jaff. : Damn him, let him chew on’t. 

Heaven ! where am 1 ? beset with cursed fiends, 

That wait to damn me ; wliat a devil’s man, 

When he forgets his nature — hush, my heart. 

Ren. : My friends, ’tis late ; are we assembled ail ? 

Where’s Theodore ? 

Tnno. ; At hand. 

Ren. I Spinosa. 

.Spin. : Here. 

Ren. : Bramveil. 

Bram. : I’m ready. 

Ren. : Durand and Brahe, 

Dur. : Command us. 

We arc both prepared 1 
Ren. : McEzana, Revillido, 

Ternon, Rctro.si ; oh, you are men, 1 find. 

Fit to behold your fate, and meet her summons. 
To-morrow’s rising sun must see you all 
Decked in your honours 1 are the soldiers ready ? 

Omn. : .All, all. 

Ren. : You, Durand, with your thousand must possess 
St. Mark’s : you, captain, know your charge already : 

’Tis to secure the ducal palace : you, 

Brahe, with a hundred more must gain the Secque. 

With the like number Bramveil to the Procuralle. 

Be all this done with the least tumult possible. 

Till in each place you post sufficient guards : 

Then sheathe your swords in every breast yon meet. 

Jaff. : O reverend cruelty ! damn’d bloody villain ! 

Ren. : During this execution, Durand, you 
Must in the midst keep, your battalia fast. 

And, Theodore, be sure to plant the cannon 
That may command the streets ; whilst Revillido, 
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Mezzana, Ternon, and Retrosi, guard you. 

This done, we’l! give the general alarm. 

Apply petards, and force the ars’nal gates ; 

Then fire the city round in several places. 

Or with our cannon, if it dare resist, 

Batter’t to ruin. But ’hove all I charge you 
Shed blood enough, spare neither sex nor age. 

Name nor condition ; if there live a Senator 
After to-morrow, tho’ the dullest rogue 
That e’er said nothing, we have lost our ends ; 

If possible, let’s kill the very name 
Of Senator, and bury it in blood. 

Jape. : Merciless, horrid slave ! — Ay, blood enough ! 

Shed blood enough, old Renault : how thou charm’st me ! 
Ren. ; But one thing more, and then farewell till Fate 
Join us again, or separate us ever ; 

First, let’s embrace, Heav’n knows who next shall thus 
Wing ye together ; but let’s all remember 
We wear no common cause upon o\ir swords ; 

Let each man think that on his single virtue 
Depends the good and fame of all the rest, 

Eternal honour or perpetual infamy. 

Let’s remember through what dreadful hazards 
Propitious Fortune hitherto has led us, 

How often on the brink of some discovery 
Have we stood tottering, and yet kept our ground 
So well, the busiest searchers ne’er could follow 
Those subtle tracks which puzzled all suspicion ; 

You droop, sir. 

Jaef. ; No ; with a most profound attention 

I’ve heard it all, and wonder at thy virtue. 

Ren. ; Tho’ there be yet few hours ’twixt them and Ruin, 

Are not the Senate lulled in full security, 

Quiet and satisfied, as fools are always ! 

Never did so profound repose forerun 
Calamity so great : nay, our good fortune 
Has blinded the most piercing of mankind ; 

Strengthened the fearful’st, charm’d the most suspectful, 
Confounded the most subtle ; for we live, 

We live, my friends, and quickly shall our life 
Prove fatal to these tyrants : let’s consider 
That we destroy oppression, avarice, 

A people nursed up equally with vices 

And loathsome lusts, which Nature most abhors, 

And such as without shame she cannot suffer. 

Jaff. ; O Belvidera, take me to thy arms 

And show me where’s my peace, for I have lost it. 

[Exit Jafpeir. 

Ren, : Without the least remorse then let’s resolve 
With fire and sword t’ exterminate these tyrants, 

And when we shall behold those curst tribunals, 

Stained by the tears and sufferings of the innocent. 
Burning with flames rather from Heav’n than ours. 

The raging furious and unpitying soldier 
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Pulling his reeking dagger from the bosoms 
Of gasping wretches ; death in every quarter, 

With ail that sad disorder can produce. 

To make a spectacle iif horror : then. 

Then let us call to mind, my dearest friends, 

That there is nothing pure upon the earth. 

That the most valued things have most alloys 
And that in change of all those vile enormities, 

Under whose weight this wretched country labours, 

The means are only in our hands to crown them. 

PiERR. : And may those Powers above that are propitious 
To gallant minds record this cause, and bless it. 

Ren. ; Thu.s happy, thus secure of all we wish for, 

Should there, my friends, be found amongst us one 
False to this glorious enterprise, what fate, 

What vengeance were enough for such a villain ? 

Eliot ; Death here without repentance, hell hereafter. 

Ren. ; Let that be my lot, if as here I stand 
Lifted by Fate amongst her darling sons, 

Tiro’ Td one only brother, dear by all 
The strictest tie.s of nature ; tho’ one hour 
Had given us birth, one fortune fed our wants, 

One only lovo, and that but of each other, 

Still Ullcd our minds : could I have such a friend 
Joined in this cause, and had but ground to fear 
Meant foul play ; may this right hand drop from me, 

If I’d not haaard all my future peace. 

And stab him to the heart before you : who 

Would not do less ? Wouldst not thou, Pierre, the same 

PiuRR. ; You’ve singled mo, sir, out for this hard question, 
As if ’twerc started only for my sake ! 

Am I tho thing you fear f Here, here’s my bosom, 
Search it witli all your swords ! am I a traitor ? 

Ren. ; No ; but I fear your late commended friend 
Is little less : come, sirs, ’tis now no lime 
To trillc with our .safety. Where’s this jaffeir ? 

Spin. ; He left the room just now in strange di.sordcr. 

Ren. ; Nay, there’s danger in him : I observ’d him, 
During the time I took for explanation, 

He was transported from most deep attention 
To a confusion which he could not smother. 

His looks grew full of sadness and surprise, 

All which betrayed a wavering spirit in him, 

That laboured with reluctancy and sorrow ; 

What’s requisite for safety must be done 
With speedy e.vecution : he remains 
Yet in our power ; I for my own part wear 
A dagger. 

PiERR. : Well. 

Ren. ; And I could wish it ! 

PiERR. ; Where ? 

Ren. 1 Buried in his heart. 

PiERR. ; Away j we’re yet all friends ; 

No more of this, ’ivvill breed ill blood amongst us. 
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Spin. ; Let u.s all draw our .swords, and search llu; house, 

Pull iiini from the dark hole where he sib brooding 
O’er hi.s cold fears, and each man kill hi.s share of him. 

Pieh-R. : Who talks of killing ? who’s he’ll shed the blood 
That’s dear to me ! is’t you ? or you ? or you, sir ? 

What, not one speak ? how you stand gaping all 
On your grave oracle, your wooden god there ; 

Yet not a word ; then, sir, I’ll tell you a secret, 

Suspicion’s but at best a coward’s virtue 1 [To Renault. 

Ren. : A coward [Handles his sword. 

PiEKR. ; Put, put up the sword, old man. 

Thy hand shakes at it ; come, let’s heal this breach, 

I am too hot ; we yet may live as friends. 

Spin. : Till we are safe, our friendship cannot be so. 

PiERR. : Again : who’s that? 

Spin. : ’Twas I. 

Theo. ; And I. 

Revill ; And I. 

Eliot : And all. 

Ren. : Who are on my side ? 

Spin, ; Every honest sword ; ^ 

Let’s die like men and not be sold like slaves. 

PiERit. ; One such word more, by Heav’ii I’ll to the Senate 
And hang ye all, like dogs in clusters. 

Why peep your coward swords half out their shells ? 

Why do you not all brandish them like mine ? 

You fear to die, and yet dare talk of killing ? 

Ren. ; Go to thy Senate and betray us, hasten, 

Secure thy wretched life, we fear to die 
Le.ss than thou dar’st be honest. 

PiERR. ; That’s rank falsehood. 

Feat’st not thou death ? fie, there’s a knavish itch 
In that salt blood, an utter foe to smarting, 

Had Jaffeir’s wife proved kind, he’d still been true. 

Fob — how that stinks ? 

Thou die ! thou kill my friend, or thou, or thou, 

Or thou, with that lean wither’d wretched face ! 

Away ! disperse all to your several charges, 

And meet to-morrow where your honour calls you ; 

I’ll bring that man, whose blood you so much thirst for, 

And you shall see him venture for you fairly — 

Hence, hence, I say. [K-n't Renault angrily. 

Spin. ; I fear we’ve been to blame ; 

And done too much. 

Theo. : ’Twas too far urged against the man you loved. 

Revill. : Here, take our swords and crush ’em with your feet. 

Spin. : Forgive us, gallant friend. 

PiERR. : Nay, now ye’ve found 

The way to melt and cast me as you vdll ; 

I’ll fetch this friend and give him to your mercy : 

Nay, he shall die if you will take him from me ; 

For your repose I’ll quit my heart’s jewel, 

But would not have him torn away by villains 
And spiteful villainy. 
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Spin. ; No ; may you both 

For ever live and fill the world with fame ! 

PiEUR. : Now you are too kind. Whence rose all this discord ? 
Oh, what a dangerous precipice have we scaped ! 

How near a fall was all we had long been building ! 

What an eternal blot had stained our glories, 

If one, the bravest and the be.st of men, 

Had fallen a .sacrifice to rash suspicion, 

Butchered by those whose cause he came to cherish : 

Oh, could you know him all as I have known him. 

How good he is, how just, how true, how brave. 

You would not leave this place till you had seen him ; 
Humbled yourselves before him, kissed his feet, 

And gained remission for the worst of follies ; 

Gome but to-morrow all your doubts shall end. 

And to your loves me better recommend, 

That I’ve preserved your fame, and saved my friend. 

[jExeuni omnes. 

ACT IV 

SCENE I 

Enter Jaffeir and Belvidera. 

Jaff. ; Where dost thou lead me ? Every step I move, 
Methinks I tread upon some mangled limb 
Of a rack’d friend ; O my dear charming ruin ! 

Where arc wc wandering ? 

Beev. ; To eternal honour ; 

To do a deed shall chronicle thy name. 

Among the gloriou-s legends of those few 
That have sav’d sinking nations : thy renown 
.Shall be the future .song of all the virgins, 

Who by thy piety have been preserved 
From horrid violation : every slrcct 
Shall be adorn’d with .statues to thy honour, 

And at thy feet this great inscription written, 

Remember him that propp’d the fall of Venice. 

Jaff. ; Rather, remember him, who after all 

The sacred bonds of oaths and holier friendship, 

In fond compassion to a woman’s tears 
Forgot his manhood, vh'lue, truth and honour, 

To sacrifice the bosom that relieved him. 

Why wilt thou damn me ? 

Belv. ; O inconstant man ! 

How will you promise ? how will you deceive ? 

Do return back, replace me in my bondage, 

Tell all thy friends how dangerously thou lov’st me, 

And let thy dagger do its bloody office ; 

O that kind dagger, Jaffeir, how ’twill look 
Stuck through my heart, drench’d in my blood to th’ hilts ! 
Whilst these poor dying eyes shall with their tears 
No more torment thee, then thou wilt be free : 

Or if thou think’st it nobler, let me live 
Till I’m a victim to the hateful lust 
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Of that iiifcnial devil, that old fiend 

That’s damned hims^ and would undo mankind ; 

Last night, my love 

Jai'F. ; Name, name it not again. 

It shows a beastly image to my fancy, 

Will wake me into madness. Oh, the villain ! 

That durst approach such purity as thine 
On terms so vile : destruction, swift destruction 
Fall on. my coward-head, and make my name 
The common scorn of fools if 1 forgive him ; 

If I forgive him, if I not revenge 

With utmost rage and most unstaying fury. 

Thy suffermg, thou dear darling of my life. 

Belv. : Delay no longer, then, but to the Senate ; 

And tell the dismal’st story ever utter’d. 

Tell ’em what bloodshed, rapines, desolations, 

Have been prepared, how near’s the fatal hour ! 

Save thy poor country, save the reverend blood 
Of all its nobles, which'to-morrow’s dawn 
Must else see shed ; save the poor tender lives 
Of all those little infants which the swords 
Of murtherers are whetting for this moment : 

Think thou already hearst their dying screams. 

Think that thou seest their sad distracted mothers 
Kneeling before thy feet, and begging pity 
With torn dishevell’d hair and streaming eyes, 

Their naked mangled breasts besmear’d with blood. 

And even the milk with which their fondled babes. 

Softly they hush’d, dropping in anguish from ’em. 

Think thou seest this, and then consult thy heart. 

Jam. ; Oh ! 

Belv. : Think too, if (that) thou lose this present minute, 
What miseries the next day bring upon thee, 

Imagine all the horrors of that night, 

Murder and rapine, waste and desolation, 

Confusedly ranging. Think what then may prove 
My lot ! the ravisher may then come safe. 

And midst the terror of the public ruin 
Do a damn’d deed ; perhaps to lay a train 
May catch thy life ; then where will be revenge. 

The dear revenge that’s due to such a wrong ? 

Jaff. ; By all Heaven’s powers, prophetic truth dwells in thee. 
For every word thou speak’st strikes through my heart 
Like a new light, and shows it how’l has wandered ; 

Just what thou’st made me, take me, Belvidera, 

And lead me to the place where Tm to say 
This bitter lesson, where I must betray 
My truth, my virtue, constancy and friends : 

Must I betray my friends 1 Ah, take me quickly, 

Secure me well before that thought’s renewed ; 

If I relapse once more, all’s lost for ever. 

Belv. : Hast thou a friend more dear than Belvidera ? 

Jaff. : No, thou’rt my soul itself ; wealth, friendship, honour, 
All present joys, and earnest of all future, 
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Are sumin’d in. thee : iricthink'i when in thy arms 
Tiius loaning nn thy breast, one minute’s more 
Thau a long thousand years of vulgar hours. 

Why was such happiness not given me pure ? 

Why dash’d witli cruel wrongs, and bitter wantings ? 

Come, lead me Ibrward now like a tame lamb 
To sacrifice, tini.s in his fatal garlands, 

Deck’d fine and pleas’d, the wanton skips and plays, 

Trots by the enticing Haltering priesles.s’ side, 

And much Lran.sported with his little pride, 

Forgets his dear companions of the plain 
Till, by her bound, he’s on the altar lain, 

Yet then too hardly bleats, such pleasure’s in the pain. 

Enter Officer and six Guards. 

Offic. : Stand, who goes there ? 

Belv. ; Friends. 

Jaff. ; Friends, Belvldera ! hide me from my friends : 

By heaven, I’d rather see the face of hell, 

Than meet the man I love. 

Offic. ; But what friends arc you ? 

Belv. ; Friends to the Senate and the State of Venice. 

Offic. ; My orders are to sciac on all I find 
At this late hour, and bring ’em to the Council, 

Who now are sitting. 

Jaff. ; Sir, you shall he obeyed. 

liold, lirutes, .stand off, none of your paws upon me. 

Now the lot’s cast, and Fate do what thou wilt ! [Exeunt guarded, 

s a F. N b 1 1. — The Senate-house 

Wlieie apliear sitting, the Dokr uf Viimci!, Priuli, Antonio, and eight 
other SkNATORS. 

Duke : Antony, Priuli, Senators of Venice, 

Speak ; why are wc assembled here this night ? 

What have you to inform us of, concerns 
The Slate of Venice, honour, or its safety ? 

Pniu. : Could words express the story I have to tell you, 

Fathers, the.se tears were useless, these sad tears 
That fall from my old eyes ; but there is cause 
We all should weep ; tear olF these purple robes, 

And wrap ourselves in sackcloth, sitting down 
On the sad earth, and cry aloud to Heaven. 

Fleaven knows if yet there be an hour to come 
Ere Venice be no more. 

All Senators ; How ! 

Priu. : Nay, we stand 

Upon the very brink of gaping ruin. 

Within this city’s formed a dark conspiracy, 

To massacre us all, our wives and children, 

Kindred and friends, our palaces and temples 
To lay in ashes : nay, the hour too, fix’d ; 

The swords, for aught I know, drawn e’en this moment, 
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And the wild waste begun ; from unknown hands 
I had this warning : but if we arc men 
Let’s not be tamely butchered, but do something 
That may inform the world in after ages, 

Out virtue was not ruin’d though we were. [A noise wit/ml. 

Room, room, make room for some prisoners 

Second Senator ; Let’s raise the city. 

Enter OEeiCer and Guard. 

Priu. ; Speak tltere, what disturbance ? 

Offic. : Two prisoners have the guard seiz’d in the streets, 

Who say they come to inform this reverend Senate, 

About the present danger. 

Enter Jaffeir and Belvidera guarded. 

Ale ; Give ’em. entrance 

Well, who are you ? 

Jape. : A villain. 

Anto. ; Short and pithy. 

The man speaks well. 

Jaff. : Would every man dial hears me 

Would deal so honestly, and own his title. 

DutCE ; ’Tis rumour’d that a plot has been contriv’d 
Against this State ; that you have a share in’t too. 

If you’re a villain, to redeem your honour, 

Unfold the trutli and be restored with mercy. 

Jaff. ; Think not that I to save my life come hither, 

I know its value better ; but in pity 

To all those wretches whose unhappy dooms 

Are fix’d and seal’d. You see me here before you, 

The sworn and covenanted foe of Venice ; 

But use me as my dealings may deserve 
And I may prove a friend. 

Duke : The slave capitulates ; 

Give him the tortures. 

Jaff. ; That you dare not do, 

Your fears won’t let you, nor the longing itch 
To hear a story which you dread the truth of, 

Truth which the fear of smart shall ne’er get from me. 

Cowards are scared with threat’nings ; boys are whipp’d 
Into confessions ; but a steady mind 
Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. 

Give him the tortures ! Name but such a thing 
Again, by Heaven I’ll shut these lips for ever. 

Not all your racks, your engines, or your wheels 
Shall force a groan away — that you may guess at. 

Anto. : A bloody-minded fellow, I’ll warrant ; 

A damn’d bloody-minded fellow. 

Duke : Name your conditions. 

Jaff. ; For myself full pardon, 

Besides the lives of two and twenty friends, [Delivers a list. 

Whose names are here enrolled : nay, let their crimes 
Be ne’er so monstrous I must have the oaths 
And sacred promise of this reverend Council, 
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Thai in a full assembly of the Senate 
The tiling I ask be ratified. Swear this, 

And I’ll unfold the secrets of your danger. 

Ai.l ; We’ll swear. 

Duke ; Propose the oath. 

J.-viT. ; By all the hopes 

Yc have of peace and happiness hereafter, 

Swear. 

All : We all swear. 

Jaff. : To grant me what I’ve asked, 

Ye swear. 

All : We swear. 

Jaff. ; And as yc keep the oath, 

May you and your posterity be blest 
Or curst for ever. 

All ; Else be curs t for ever. 

Jaff. : Then here’s the list, and with’t the full disclose 

Of all that threatens you. IDelivers another paper. 

Now Fate, thou hast caught me. 

AntO. ; Why, what a disgraceful catalogue of cut-throats is here 
I’ll warrant you not one of these fellows but has a face like a lion. 

I dare not so much as read their names over. 

Duke ; Give orders that all diligent search be made 
To seize these men, their characters are public ; 

The paper intimates their rendezvous 

To be at the house of a famed Grecian courtesan 

Called Aquilina ; see that place secured. 

Anto. I What, my Nicky Nacky, I-Iurry Durry, Nicky Nacky in the 
plot — I’ll make a speech. Most noble Senators, 

What headlong apprehension drives you on, 

Right noble, wise and truly solid senators, 

To violate the laiv.s and rights of nations ? 

The lady is a lady of renown. 

’Tis true, she holds a house of fair reception, 

And though I say’t myself, as many more 
Can say as well as I. 

Second Senator ; My lord, long speeches 
Are frivolous here wiien dangers are so near us ; 

We all well know your interest in that lady, 

The world talks loud on’t. 

Anto. ; Verily, I have done, 

I say no more. 

Duke ; But since he has declared 

Himself concerned, pray, captain, take great caution 
To treat the fair one as becomes her character. 

And let her bed-chamber be searched with decency. 

You, Jalfeir, must with patience bear till morning 
To be our prisoner. 

Jaff. : Would the chains of death 

Had bound me fast ere I had known this minute. 

I’ve done a deed will make my story hereafter 
Qiioled in competition with all ill ones ; 

The history of my wickedness shall run 
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Down through the low traditions of the tnilgar, 

And boys be taught to tell the tale of JalFeir, 

Doke : Captain, withdraw your prisoner. 

JaFF. : Sir, if possible. 

Lead me where my own thoughts themselves may lose me. 

Where I may doze out what I’ve left of life, 

Forget myself and this day’s guilt and falsehood. 

Cruel remembrance, how shall I appease thee ! [£^il guarded. 

Noise without : 

More traitors ; room, room, make room then. 

Duke ; How’s this ? guards ! 

Where are our guards ? shut up the gates, the treason’s 
Already at our doors. 

Enter Officer. 

Ofeic. ; My lords, more traitors ; 

Seized in the very act of consultation; 

Furnished with arms and instruments of mischief. 

Bring in the prisoners. 

Enter Pierre, Renault, Theodore, Eliot, Reviludo, and other 
Conspirators, in fetters, guarded. 

Pierr. ; You, my lords and fathers 

(As you are pleased to call yourselves) of V cnice ; 

If you sit here to guide the course of Justice, 

Why these disgraceful chains upon the limbs 
That have so often laboured in your service ? 

Are these the wreaths of triumph yc bestow 

On those that bring you conquests home and honours ? 

Duke ; Go on ; you shall be heard, sir. 

Am'O. ; And be hanged too, I hope. 

Pierr. ; Are these the trophies I’ve deserv’d for lighting 
Your battles with confederated powers ? 

When winds and seas conspir’d to overthrow you, 

And brought the fleets of Spain to your own harbours : 

When you, great Duke, shrunk trembling in your palace, 

And saw your wife, th’ Adriatic, plough’d 
Like a lewd whore by bolder prows than yours, 

Stepp’d not I forth, and taught your loose Venetians, 

The task of honour and the way to greatness, 

Rais’d you from your capitulating fears 
To stipulate the terms of sued-for peace ? 

And this my recompense ? If I’m a traitor 

Produce my charge ; or show the wretch that’s base enough 

And brave enough to tell me I’m a traitor, 

Duke : Know you one Jaffeir ? [All the Conspirators murmur. 

Pierr. : Yes, and know his virtue, 

His justice, truth : his general worth and sufferings 
From a hard father taught me first to love him. 

£n(fr Jaffeir guarded. 

Duke : See him brought forth. 
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PiP,R.R. ; My friend tno bound ! nay then 

Our fate has conquered us, and we must fall. 

Why droops the man whose welfare’s so mueh mine 
They’re but one thing ? the.se reverend tyrants, Jaffeir, 

Call us all traitors ; art thou one, my brother ? 

Japf. : To thee I am the falsest, veriest slave 
That e’er betrayed a generous trusting friend. 

And gave up honour to be .sui'c of ruin. 

All our fair hopes which morning was to have crown'd 
Has this curs’d tougue o’erthrown. 

PiERR. : So, then, all’s over ; 

Venice has lost her freedom ; 1 my life ; 

No more, farewell. 

Duke : Say, will you make confession 

Of your vile deeds and trust the Senate’s mercy ? 

PiERR. : Cursed be your Senate ; cursed your constitution ; 

The curses of growing factions and division 
Still vex your councils, shake your public safety, 

And make the robe.s of government you wear, 

Hateful to you as these base chains to me. 

Duke : Pardon or death ? 

PiERR. ; Death, honourable death ! 

Ren. ; Death’s Ihe be.st thing we ask or you can give. 

Ale Conspir. ; No shameful bonds, but lionourable death. 

Duke : Break up the rouncil : captain, guard your prisoners. 
Jaffeir, you are free, but these must wait for judgment. 

\Exciml all the .Scnators, 

Pierr. : Como, where’s tny dungeon ? lead me to my straw : 

It will not be the first lime I’ve lodged hard 
To do your .Senate .service. 

Jaev. ; l-Told one moment. 

Pierr. ; Who’s he disputes the judgment of the Senate ? 

Presumptuous reiiel — on jAFrniR. 

Jaek. ; By Heaven, you .stir not. 

I must be heard, I must liavc leave to speak ; 

Thou hast disgrac’d me, Pierre, by a vile blow ; 
tiad not a dagger done tliec nobler justice ? 

But use me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me. 

For I am fallen beneath the basest injuries ; 

Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy, 

With pity and with charity behold me ; 

Shut not thy heart against a friend’s repentance. 

But as there dwells a god-like nature in thee 
Listen with mildness to my supplications. 

Pierr. ; What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat, 

That wouldst encroach upon my credulous ears 
And cant’st thus vilely ? hence. I know thee not. 

Dissemble and be nasty : leave me, hypocrite. 

Jaff. : Not know me, Pierre ? 

Pierr. : No, I know thee not : what art thou ? 

Jaff. : Jaffeir, thy friend, thy once loved, valued friend ! 

Though now deservedly scorned, and used most hardly. 

Pierr. ; Thou Jaffeir ! Thou my once loved, valued ffiend ? 

By heavens, thou liest ; the man, so call’d, my friend. 
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Was generous, honest, faithful, just and valiant, 

Noble in mind, and in his person lovely. 

Dear to iny eyes and tender to my heart : 

But thou a wretched, base, false, worthless coward, 

Poor even in soul, and loathsome in thy aspect, 

All eyes must shun thee, and all hearts detest thee. 

Prithee avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, 

Like something baneful, that my nature’s chill’d at. 
jArF. : I have not wrong’d thee, by these tears I have not. 
But still am honest, true, and hope too, valiant ; 

My mind still full of thee, therefore still noble ; 

Let not thy eyes then shun me, nor thy heart 
Detest me utterly ; oh, look upon me. 

Look back and see my sad sincere submission 1 
How my heart swells, as even ’twould burst my bosom ; 
Fond of its gaol, and labouring to be at thee ! 

What shall I do ? what say to make thee hear me ? 

PiERR. : Hast thou not wronged me ? dar’st thou call thyself 
Jaffeir, that once loved, valued friend of mine, 

And swear thou hast not wronged me ? whence these chains 
Whence the vile death which I may meet this moment ? 
Whence this dishonour, but from thee, thou false one ? 
Jafp. : All’s true, yet grant one thing, and I’ve done asking. 
PiERR. ; What’s that? 

Jafp. : To take thy life on such conditions 

The Council have propos’d : thou and Ihy friends 
May yet live long, and to be better treated. 

PiEitR. : Life ! ask my life 1 confess ! record myself 
A villain for the privilege to breathe. 

And carry up and down this cursed city 
A discontented and repining spirit, 

Burthensome to itself ^ few years longer, 

To lose it, may be, at last in a lewd quarrel, 

For some new friend, treacherous and false as thou art ! 
No, this vile world and I have long been jangling. 

And cannot part on better terms than now. 

When only men like thee are fit to live in’t. 

Japp. ; By all that’s just 

PiERR. : Swear by some other powers, 

For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 

Jaff. ; Then by that hell I merit. I’ll not leave thee, 

Till to thyself at least thou’rt reconciled. 

However thy resentment deal with me, 

PiERR. : Not leave me 1 

Japp. : No, thou shalt not force me from thee. 

Use me reproachfully, and like a slave, 

Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head : I’ll bear it all with patience. 

Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty. 

Lie at thy feet and kiss ’em though they spurn me. 

Till, wounded by my sufferings, thou relent. 

And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness. 

PiERR. : Art thou not 
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Jam', ; What ? 

E’ierk. : A tnvilor ? 

jArP. : Vrs. 

PiEllu. ■- A villain ? 

Jaff. ; Granted. 

i^iERR. : A coward, a ino.st scandalous coward, 

Spiritless, void of honour, one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame for shameless life ? 

Jaff. : All, all, and more, much more ; my faults are numberless. 
PiERR, ; And wouldst have me live on terms like thine ? 

Base as thou artfalse 

Jaff. : No, ’tis to me that’s granted. 

The safety of thy life was all I aim’d at. 

In recompense for faith and trust so broken. 

PiERR. ; I scorn it more because preserv’d by thee, 

And as when first my foolish heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy miseries. 

Relieved thy wants, and raised thee from thy state 
Of wretchedness in which thy fate had plung’d thee. 

To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 

All I received in surety for thy truth, 

Were unregarded oaths ; and this, this dagger. 

Given with a worthless pledge, thou since hast .stol’n, 

So I restore it back to thee again. 

Swearing by all those powers which thou hast violated, 

Never from this curs’d hour to hold communion. 

Friendship or interest with thee, though our years 
Were to exceed tho.se limited the world, 
i'ake it — farewell — for now I owe thee nothing. 

Jaff. : Say thou wilt live, then. 

PiERU. : For my life, dispose it. 

Just as thou wilt, because ’lis what I’m tired with. 

Jaff. ; O Pierre 1 
PiERR. : No more. 

Jaff. : My eyes won’llose the sight of thee, 

But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 

PtERR. : Leave me — nay, then, thus, thus I throw thee from me 
And curses, great as is thy falsehood catch thee. 

Jaff. : Amen. 

Pie’s gone, my father, friend, preserver, 

And here’s the portion he has left me. '[Holds the dagger up. 

This dagger, well remembered, with this dagger 
I gave a solemn vow of dire importance, 

Parted with this and Belvidera together ; 

Have a care, mem’ry, drive that thought no farther. 

No, I’ll esteem it as a Mend’s last legacy, 

Treasure it up within this wretched bosom, 

Where it may grow acquainted with my heart. 

That when they meet, they start not from each other. 

So ; now for thinking ; a blow, call’d traitor, villain, 

Coward, dishonourable coward, fough 1 
O for a long sound sleep, and so forget it ! 

Down, busy devil. — 
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Belv. ; Whither shall 1 fly ? 

Where hide me and my miseries together 
Where’s now the Roman constancy I boasted ? 

Sunk into trembling fears and desperation ! 

Not daring now to look up to that dear face 
Which used to smile even on my faults, but down 
Bending these miserable eyes to earth, 

Must move in penance, and implore much mercy. 

Jafp. : Mercy, kind Heaven, has surely endless stores 
Hoarded for thee of blessings yet untasted ; 

Let wretches loaded hard with guilt as 1 am, 

Bow [with] the weight and groan beneath the burthen, 
Creep with a remnant of that strength they’ve left. 
Before the footstool of that Heaven they’ve injured. 

0 Bclvidera ! I’m the wretched’st creature 

E’er crawled on earth ; now if thou hast virtue, help me. 
Take me into thy arms, and speak the words of peace 
To ray divided soul, that wars within me, 

And raises every sense to my confusion ; 

By Heav’n, I’m tottering on the very brink 
Of peace ; and thou art all the hold I’ve left. 

Belv. ; Alas ! I know thy sorrows are most mighty ; 

1 know thou’.st cause to mourn ; to mourn, my JafFeir, 
With endless cries, and never-ceasing wailings, 

Thou’at lost 

Jaff. ; Oh, I have lost what can’t be counted ; 

My friend too, Belvidera, that dear friend, 

Who, next to thee was ail my health rejoiced in, 

Has used me like a slave ; shamefully itsed me j 
’Twould break thy pitying heart to hear the story. 

What shall I do ? resentment, indignation, 

Love, pity, fear and mem’ry, how Tve wronged him, 
Distract my quiet with the very thought on’t, 

And tear my heart to pieces in my bosom. 

Belv. ; What has he done ? 

Jaff. ; Tliou’dst hate me, should I tell thee. 

Belv. : Why ? 

Jaff. ; Oh, he has us’d me ! yet, by Heaven, I bear it ; 

He has us’d me, Belvidera, but first swear 

That when I’ve told thee, thou’lt not loathe me utterly, 

Though vilest blots and stains appear upon me ; 

But still at least with charitable goodness. 

Be near me in the pangs of my affliction, 

Not scorn me, Belvidera, as he has done. 

Belv. : Have I then e’er been false that now I’m doubted ? 
Speak, what’s the cause I’m grown into distrust, 

Why thought unfit to hear my love’s complaining ? 
Jafp. : Oh ! 

Belv. : Tell me. 

Japp. : Bear my failings, for they are many. 

O my dear angel 1 in that friend I’ve lost 
All my soul’s peace ; for every thought of him 
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Sti'ilccs iny sciist; !mrcl, ant) deads it ia my brains ; 

Wouldsl Lhou believe it f 
Belv. : Speak ! 

Japf. ; Before we parted. 

Ere yet his guards had led him to his prison, 

Full of severest sorrows for his sulF’rings, 

With eye o’erflowiug and a bleeding heart. 

Humbling myself almost beneath my nature, 

As at his feet I kneel’d, and sued for mercy. 

Forgetting all our friendship, all the dearness. 

In which we’ve lived so many years together. 

With a reproachful hand, he dashed a blow. 

He struck me, Belviclera, by Heaven, he struck me, 

Buffeted, called me traitor, villain, coward. 

Am I a coward ? am I a villain ? tell me ; 

Thou’rt the best judge, and mad’st me, if I am so. 

Damnation : coward ! 

Belv. : Oh ! forgive him, Jaffeir. 

And if his sufferings wound thy heart already, 

What will they do to-morrow ? 

Jaff. ; Hah ! 

Belv. ; To-morrow, 

When thou shalt see him stretch’d in all the agonies 
Of a tormenting and a shameful death. 

His bleeding bowels, and his broken limbs. 

Insulted o’er by a vile butchering villain ; 

Whal will thy hear! do then? oh, .sure ’twill stream 
Like my eyes now. 

Jaff. : What moans thy dreadful story ? 

Death, and to-morrow ? broken livnbs and bowels 1 
Insulted o’er by a vile butchering villain ! 

By all my fears I .shall start out to madness, 

With barely guessing if the truth’s hid longer, 

Belv. : The faithless Senators, ’lis they’ve decreed it : 

They say according to our friend’s request. 

They shall have death, and not ignoble bondage : 

Declare their promised mercy all as forfeited, 

False to their oaths, and deaf to intercession ; 

Warrants are passed for public death to-morrow. 

Jaff. : Death ! doomed to die ! condemned unheard ! unpleaded 1 
Belv. : Nay, crucll’st racks and torments are preparing, 

To force confessions from their dying pangs. 

Oh, do not look so terribly upon me. 

How your lips shake, and all your face disordered ! 

What means my love ? 

Jaff. : Leave me, I charge thee, leave me — strong temptations 
Wake in my heart. 

Belv. : For what ? 

Jaff. ; No more, but leave me. 

Belv. : Why ? 

Jaff. : Oh ! by Heaven I love you with that fondness 
I would not have thee stay a moment longer. 

Near these curs’d hands ; are they not cold upon thee ? 

[Pulls the dagger half out of his bosom and puts it back again. 
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Belv. No, everlasting comfort’s in thy arms. 

To lean thus on thy breast is boftcr case 
Than downy pillows deck’d with leaves of roses. 

Jaff. ; Alas ! thou think’st not of the thorns ’tis filled with ; 

Fly ere they [gallj thee : there's a lurking serpent, 

Ready to leap and sting thee to thy heart ; 

Art thou not terrified ? 

Belv. ; No. 

Jaff. ; Gall to mind. 

What thou hast done, and whither thou hast brought me. 

Belv. : Hah ! 

Jaff. : Where’s my friend ! my friend, thou smiling mischief ? 

Nay, shrink not, now ’tis too late, thou shouldst have fled 
When thy guilt first had cause, for dire revenge 
Is up and raging for my friend. He groans. 

Hark how he groans, his screams arc in my ears 
Already ; see, they’ve fix’d him on the wheel. 

And now they tear him — Murther ! perjur’d Senate ! 

Murther — Oh ! — hark thee, traitress, thou hast done this ; 

[Fumbling for his dagger. 

Thanks to thy tears and false persuading love. 

How her eyes speak 1 O thou bewitching creature ! 

Madness cannot hurt thee : come, thou little trembler, 

Creep, even into my heart, and there lie safe : 

’Tis thy own citadel— ha !— yet stand off. 

Heaven must have justice, and my broken vows 
Will sink me else beneath its reaching mercy ; 

I’ll wink and then ’tis done 

Belv. : What means the lord 

Of me, my life and love ? what’s in thy bosom, 

[Draws the dagger, ojjers to slab Iter. 
Thou grasp’st at so ? Nay, why am I thus treated ? 

What wilt thou do ? Ah ! do not kill me, Jafibir, 

Pity these panting breasts, and trembling limbs, 

That used to clasp tliee when thy looks were milder. 

That yet hang heavy on my unpurg’d soul. 

And plunge it not into eternal darkness. 

Jaff. : No, Belvidera, when we parted last 
I gave this dagger with thee as in trust 
To he thy portion, if I e’er proved false. 

On such condition was my truth believ’d : 

But now ’tis forfeited and must be paid for. 

Belv. : Oh, mercy ! 

Jaff. : Nay, no struggling. 

Belv. : Now, then, kill me. 

While thus I cling about thy cruel neck. 

Kiss thy revengeful lips and die in joys 
Greater than any I can guess hereafter. 

Jaff. : I arn, I am a coward ; witness’t, heaven. 

Witness it, earth, and every being witness ; 

’Tis but one blow ; yet, by immortal love, 

I cannot bear a thought to harm thee ; 

[He throws away the dagger and embraces her. 


[Offers to stab het again. 

[Kneeling. 

[Leaps upon his neck and 
kisses him. 
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The seal of Providence is sure upon tliee. 

And thou wert born for yet unheard-of wonders ; 

Oh, thou wert either born to save or damn me ! 

By all the power that’s given thee o’er my soul, 

By thy resistless tears and conquering smiles, 

By the victorious love that still waits on thee. 

Fly to thy cruel father : save my friend, 

Or all our future quiet’s lost for ever : 

Fall at his feet, cling round his reverend knees : 

Speak to him with thy eyes, and with thy tears 
Melt his hard heart, and wake dead nature in him ; 

Crush him in thy ai'ms, and torture him with thy softness ; 

Nor, till thy prayers are granted, set him free, 

But conquer him, as thou hast vanquish’d me. 

[Exeunt ambo. 

ACT V 

SCENE I 

Enter PiiiuLi, solits. 

Patu. : Why, cruel tleaven, have my unhappy day.s 
Been lengthen’d to this sad one ? Oh, dishonour 
And deathless infamy is fall’n upon mo 1 
Was it my fault ? Am I a traitor ? No. 

But then, my only child, my daughter, wccldcd ; 

There my best blood rims foul, and a disease 
Incurable has sei/.ed upon my memory, 

To make It rot and stink to after ages. 

Cursed be the fatal minute when X got her ; 

Or would that I’d been anything but man, 

And rai.sed an issue which would ne’er have wrong’d me. 

The miserablest creatures, man excepted, 

Are not the less esteemed, though their posterity 
Degenerate from the virtues of their fathers ; 

The vilest beasts are happy in their olTspring.s, 

Wliilc only man gels traitors, whores and villains. 

Cursed be the namc.s, and some swift blow from Fate 
Lay, his head deep, where mine may be forgotten. 

Enter Belvidera in a long inourning veil. 

Belv. : tie’s there, ray father, my inhuman father, 

That, for three years, has left an only child 
Exposed to all the outrages of Fate, 

And cruel ruin — oh ! 

Prio. : What child of sorrow 

Art tliou that com’sL thus wrapt in weeds of sadness, 

And mov’st as if thy steps were towards a grave ? 

Belv. ; A wretch, who from the very top of happiness 
Am fallen into the lowest depths of misery, 

And want your pitying hand to raise me up again. 

Priu. ; Indeed thou talk’st as thou hadst tasted sorrows ; 

Would I could help thee ! 

Belv. ; ’Tis greatly in your power. 

The world, too, speaks you charitable, and I, 
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Who ne’er asked alms before, in that dear hope 
Am come a-begging to you, sir. 

Priu. : For what ? 

Belv. : O well regard me, is this voice a strange one ? 

Consider, too, when beggars once pretend 
A case like mine, no little will content ’em. 

Prxu. ; What wouldst thou beg for ? 

Beev. ; Pity and forgiveness ; [Throws up her ueil. 

By the kind tender names of child and father. 

Hear my complaints and take me to your love. 

Priu, ; My daughter ? 

Belv. ; Yes, your daughter, by a mother 
'Virtuous and noble, faithful to your honour, 

Obedient to your will, kind to your wishes, 

."Dear to your arms : by all the joys she gave you. 

When in her blooming years she was your treasure, 

Look kindly on me ; in my face behold 
The lineaments of hers you’ve kiss’d so often, 

Pleading the cause of your poor cast-off child. 

Priu. : Thou art my daughter ? 

Belv. ; Yes — and you’ve oft told me. 

With smiles of love and chaste paternal kisses, 

I’d much resemblance of my mother, 

Priu. ! Oh 1 

Hadst thou inherited her malcliless virtues 
I’d been too bless’d. 

Belv. ; Nay, do not call to memory 
My disobedience, but let pity enter 
Into your lieart, and quite deface the impression ; 

For could you think how mine’s perplexed, what sadness, 

Fears and despairs distract the peace within me, 

Oh, you would take me in your dear, dear arms, 

Hover with strong compassion o’er your young one. 

To shelter me with a protecting wing, 

From the black gather’d storm, that’s just, just breaking. 

Priu, : Don’t talk thus. 

Belv. ; Yes, I must, and you must hear too. 

I have a husband. 

Priu. : Damn him. 

Belv. ; Oh, do not curse him ! 

He would not speak so hard a word towards you. 

On any terms, [howe’er] he deal with me. 

Priu. : Ha ! what means my child ? 

Belv. ; Oh, there’s but this short moment 

’Twixt me and Fate, yet send me not with curses 
Down to my grave, afford me one kind blessing 
Before we part ; just take me in your arms, 

And recommend me with a prayer to Heaven, 

That I may die in peace, and when I’m dead 

Priu. : How my soul’s catched ! 

Belv. : Lay me, I beg you, lay me 

By the dear ashes of my tender mother : 

She would have pitied me, had Fate yet spared her. 
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Priu. : By heaven, tny aching heart forebodes much mischief ; 

Tell me thy story, for I’m still thy father. 

Belv. ; No, I’m contented. 

Priu. ; Speak. 

Bf.lv. ; No matter. 

Priu. : Tell me. 

By yon blest Heaven, my heart runs o’er with fondness. 

Belv. : Oh ! 

Priu. : Utter’t. 

Belv. : O my husband, my dear husband 

Carries a dagger in his once kind bosom, 

I'o pierce the heart of your poor Bclvidera. 

Priu. ; Kill thee ? 

Belv. ; Yes, kill me. When he pass’d his faith 

And covenant, against your State and Senate, 

He gave me up as hostage for his truth, 

"With me a dagger and a dire commission 
Whene’er he failed, to plunge it through this bosom. 

I learnt the danger, chose the hour of love 
To attempt his heart, and bring it back to honour. 

Great love prevail’d and Mess’d me with success : 

Pie came, confessed, betrayed his dearest friends 
Bor promis’d mercy ; now they’re doomed to sufTer, 

Gall’d with remembrance of what then was .sworn, 

If they are lost, he vows to appease the gods 
With this poor life, and make nly blood the atonement. 

Priu, : Pleavens ! 

Belv. ; Think you saw whal pass’d at our last parting ; 

Think you beheld him like a raging lion. 

Pacing the earth and tearing up his .steps. 

Fata in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury ; think you saw his one hand 
Fix’d on my throat, while the extended oilier. 

Grasp’d a keen threat’ning dagger : oh, ’twas thus 
We last embrac’d, when, trembling with revenge, 

Pie dragg’d me (o the ground, and at iny bosom 
Presented horrid death, cried out ; “ My friends, 

Where arc my friends ? ” swore, wept, rag’d, threaten’d, lov’d, 
For he yet loved, and that dear love preserved me. 

To this last trial of a father’s pity. 

I fear not death, but cannot bear a thought 
That that dear hand should do the unfriendly oflSce ; 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me ; 

Fly to the Senate, save the promised lives 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Priu. : O my heart’s comfort ! 

Belv. : Will you not, my father ? 

Weep not, but answer me. 

Priu, : By Heaven, I wiU. 

Not one of ’em but what shall be immortal. 

Canst thou forgive me all my follies past, 

I’ll henceforth be indeed a father ; never, 

Never more thus expose, but cherish thee, 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 
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Dear as these eyes that weep in fondness o’er thee. 

Peace to thy heart, Farewell. 

Bei.v. : Go, and remember 

’Tis Belvidera’s life her father pleads for. [Uxeunl sevciiilly. 

Enter Antonio. 

Hum, hum, ha. 

Signor Priuli, my lord Priuli, my lord, my lord, my lord : [how] we lords love 
to call one another by our titles ! My lord, my lord, my lord — pox on him 
I am a lord as well as he ; and so let him fiddle — I’ll warrant him he’s gone 
to the Senate-house, arid I’ll be thei'e too, soon enough for somebody. ’Od, 
here’s a tickling speech about the plot. I’ll prove there’s a plot with a 
vengeance — ^would I had it without book ; let me see — 

Most reverend Senators, 

That there is a plot, surely by this time, no man that hath eyes or under- 
standing in his head will presirme to doubt, ’tis ns plain as the light in the 
cucumber — no — hold there — cucumber does not come in yet — ’tis aa plain 
as the light in the sun, or as the man in the moon, even at noonday ; it is 
indeed a pumpkin-plot, which, just as it was mellow, we have gathered, and 
now we have gathered il, prepared and dressed it, shall we throw it like a 
pickled cucumber out at the window ? no : that it is not only a bloody, 
horrid, execrable, damnable and audacious plot, but it is, a.s I may so say, 
a saucy plot : and we all know, most reverend fathers, that what is sauce for 
a goose is sauce for a gander ; therefore, I say, as those bloodthirsty ganders 
of the conspiracy would have destroyed us geese of the Senate, let us make 
haste to destroy them, so I humbly move for hanging — ha ! hurry durry— 
I think this will do, tho’ I was something out, at first, about the sun and the 
cucumber. 

Enter Aquilina. 

Aqjjil. : Good-morrow, Senator. 

Anto. ; Nacky, my dear Nacky, morrow, Nacky, ’od I am very brisk, very 
merry, very pert, very Jovial— ha-a-a-a-a — kiss me, Nacky ; how dost thou 
do, my little Tory, rory strumpet, kiss me, I say, hussy, kiss me. 

Aquil. ; Kiss me, Nacky, hang you, sir, coxcomb, hang you, sir. 

Antd. : Hayty, tayty, is it so indeed, with all my heart, faith — Aejj llun up go 
we, faith — key then up go we, dum dum denim dump. [Singe. 

Aquil. ; Signior. 

Anto. ; Madonna. 

Aquil. : Do'you intend to die in your bed ? 

Anto. : About threescore years hence, much may be done, my dear. 

Aojim. ; You’ll be hanged, signior. 

Anto. ; Hanged, sweetheart, prithee be quiet, hanged quotha, that’s a merry 
conceit, with all my heart, why thou jok’st, Nacky, thou art given to joking, 
I’ll swear ; well, I protest, Nacky, nay, I must protest, and will protest that 
I love joking dearly, man. And I love thee for joking, and I’ll kiss thee 
for joking, and towsc thee for joking, and ’od, I have a devihsh mind to take 
thee aside about that business for joking too, ’od I have, and Hey then up go 
we, dum dum derum dump. [Sings. 

AftTOL. : See you this, sir ? _ _ [Draws a dagger. 

Anto. i O Lud, a dagger 1 O Lud 1 it is naturally my aversion, I cannot endure 
the sight on’t, hide it for Heaven’s sake, I cannot look that way till it be 
gone — ^hide it, hide it, oh, oh, hide it ! 

Aquil. ; Yes, in your heart I’ll hide it. 

Anto, ; My heart ; what, hide a dagger in my heart’s blood ? 
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Aqua. Yes, In thy heart, thy throat, thou pampered devil ; 

Thou hast help’d to spoil my peace, and I’ll have vengeance 
On tliy cursed life, for all tlte bloody Senate, 

The perjur’d faithless Senate : where’s my lord, 

My happiness, my love, my god, my hero. 

Doom’d by thy accursed tongue, amongst the rest, 

T’ a shameful wrack ? By all the rage that’s in me 
I’ll be whole years in murthcring thee. 

Anto. : Why, Nacky, 

Wherefore so passionate ? what have I done ? what’s the matter, my dear 
Nacky ? am not I thy love, thy happiness, thy lord, tliy hero, thy Senator, 
and everything in the world, Nacky ? 

AftUiL. : Thou ! think’st thou, thou art fit to meet my joys ; 

To bear the eager clasps of my embraces ? 

Give me my Pierre, or 

Anto. ; Why, he’s to be hang’d, little Nacky, 

Trussed up for treason, and so forth, child. 

AquiL. : Thou best ; stop down thy throat that hellish sentence, 

Or ’tis thy last ; swear that my love shall live. 

Or thou art dead. 

Anto. : Ah-h-h-h. 

AquiL. : Swear to recall his doom, 

Swear at my feet, and tremble at my fury. 

Anto. : I do. Now if she would but kick a little bit, one kick now. 

Ah-h-h-h. 

AquiL. : Swear, or 

Anto. ; I do, by these dear fragrant foots 
And little toes, sweet as, c-e-c-c my Nacky Nacky Nacky. 

Aquil. How ! 

Anto. : Nothing but untie thy shoe-string a little, faith and troth, 

That’s all, that’s all, a.s I hope to live, Nacky, that’s all. 

AquiL. ; Nay, then 

Anto. ; Hold, hold, thy love, thy lord, thy hero 
Shall be preserv’d and safe. 

AquiL. : Or may this poniard 

Rust in thy heart. 

Anto. ; With all my soul. 

AquiL. ; Farewell [Exit AquiLiNA. 

Anto. ; Adieu. Why, what a bloody-minded, inveterate, termagant strumpet 
have I been plagued with 1 Oh-h-h yet more ! nay then I die, I die — 
I am dead already. [Stietches himself out. 

Enter jAFFtiR. 

Jaff. ; Final destruction seize on all the world ; 

Bend down, ye heavens, and shutting round this earth, 

Crush the vile globe into its first confusion ; 

Scorch it with elemental flames, to one curst cinder, 

And all us little creepers in’t, called men. 

Burn, burn to nothing : but let Venice burn 
Hotter than all the rest ; here kindle hell 
Ne’er to extinguish, and let souls hereafter 
Groan here, in all those pains which mine feels now. 

Enter Belvidbra. 


Bblv. ; My life- 


[Meeting him. 
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Jaff. : My plague [ Turning from hr, 

IBelv. : Nay ihon I see my ruin 

If 1 must die ! 

Jaff. ; No, Death’s this day too busy, 

Thy father’s ill-timed mercy came too late. 

I thank thee for tliy labours though and him too, 

But all my poor betray’d unhappy friends 
Have summons to prepare for Fate’s black hour ; 

And yet I live. 

Belv. : Then be the next my doom. 

I see thou’st pass’d my sentence in thy heart. 

And I’ll no longer weep or plead against it, 

But with tire humblest, most obedient patience 
Meet thy dear hands, and kiss ’em when they wound me ; 
Indeed I’m willing, but I beg thee do it 
With some remorse, and where thou giv’st the blow. 

View me with eye of a relenting love. 

And show me pity, for ’twill sweeten justice. 

JAFF. ; Show pity to thee ? 

Bei.v. : Yes, and when thy hands. 

Charg’d with my fate, come trembling to the deed, 

As thou hast done a thousand thousand dear times. 

To this poor breast, when kinder rage has brought thee, 
When our stinged hearts have leaped to meet each other. 
And melting kisses sealed our lips together. 

When joys have left me gasping in thy arms, 

So let my death come now, and I’ll not shrink from’t. 
Jape. : Nay, Belvidera, do not fear my cruelty, 

Nor let the tlioughls of deatlr perplex thy fancy. 

But answer me to what I shall demand 
With a firm temper and unshaken spirit. 

Belv. : I will when I’ve done weeping — — 

Japp. : Fie, no more on’t — 

How long is’t since the miserable day 

We wedded first 

Belv. : Oh-h-h ! 

Jape. : Nay, keep in thy tears, 

Lest they unman me too. 

Belv. ; Heaven knows I cannot ; 

The words you utter sound so very sadly 

These streams will follow 

Japp. ; Come, I’ll kiss ’em dry, then. 

Belv. ; But was’t a miserable day ? 

Japp. : A curs’d one. 

Belv. ; I drought it otherwise, and you’ve oft sworn 
In the transporting hours of warmest love 
When sure you spoke the truth, you’ve sworn you blessed it. 
Japp. ; ’Twas a rash oath. 

Belv. ; Then why am I not curs’d too ? 

Japp. : No, Belvidera ; by the eternal truth, 

I dote with too much fondness. 

Belv. : Still so kind? 

Still then do you love me ? 
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Jaff. : Nnture, in her workings, 

Inclines not with more ardour to creation, 

Than I do now towards thee : man ne’er was bless’d, 
Since the first pair fii.sl met, as I have been. 

Bei.v. : Then sure you will not curse me. 

Jaff. ; No, I'll ble.ss thee. 

I came on purpose, Belvidera, to bless thee. 

’Tis now, I think, three years we’ve liv’d together. 

Belv. ; And may no fatal minute ever part us. 

Till, reverend grown, for age and love, we go 
Down to one grave, as our last bed, together, 

Theie sleep in peace till an eternal morning. 

Jaff. : When will that be ? [Sighing. 

Beev. : I hope long ages hence. 

Jaff. : Have I not hitherto (I beg thee tell me 
Thy very fears) used thee with lender’s! love ? 

Did e’er my soul rise up in wrath against thee ? 

Did e’er I frown when Belvidera smiled, 

Or, by the least unfriendly word, betray 
A bating passion ? have I ever wronged thee ? 

Bclv. ; No. 

Jaff. : Has my heart, or have my eyes e’er wandered 

To any other woman ? 

Belv. : Never, never — 

I were the worst of false ones .should I accuse thee ; 

I own I’ve been too happy, bless’d above 
My sex’s charter. 

Jaff. : Did I not say I c.aine to bless thee ? 

13elv. ; Yes. 

Jaff. ; Then hear me, bounteous Heaven I 

Pour down your bics.sings on this beauteous head, 

Where everlasting sweets are always springing, 

With a continual giving hand ; let peace, 

Honour, and safety, always hover round her : 

Feed her with plenty, let her eyes ne’er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor Iter heart know mourning : 

Crown ajl her days with joy, her nights with rest, 
Harmless as her own thoughts ; and prop her virtue, 

To bear the loss of one that too much lov’d. 

And comfort her with patience in our parting. 

Belv. : How, parting ! parting ! 

Jaff. : Yes, for ever parting. 

I have sworn, Belvidera, by yon heaven. 

That best can tell how much I lose to leave thee. 

We part this hour for ever. 

Belv. : Oh, call back 

Your cruel blessings, stay with me and cutse me ! 

Jaff. : No, ’tis resolv’d. 

Belv. : Then hear me too, just Heaven ! 

Pour down your curses on this wretched head 
With never-ceasing vengeance : let despair. 

Danger or infamy, nay, all surround nte ; 

Starve me with wantings ; let my eyes ne’er see 
A sight of comfort, nor my heart know peace, 
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But dash my days with sorrow, night with horrors 
Wild as my own thoughts now, and let loose fury 
To make me mad enough for what I lose, 

If 1 must lose him ; if I must, T will not. 

O turn and hear me ! 

Jaff. ; Now hold, heart, or never. 

Belv. : By all the tender days we’ve liv’d together ; 

By all our charming nights, and joys that crown’d ’em ; 

Pity my sad condition, speak, but speak. 

Jaff. : Oh-h-h ! 

Belv. ; By these arms that now cling round Lhy neck : 

By this dear kiss and by ten thousand more, 

By these poor streaming eyes 

Jaff. : Murther ! unhold me : [Draws his dagger. 

By the immortal destiny that doom’d me 
To this curs’d minute, I’ll not live one longer. 

Resolve to let me go or see me fall 

Belv. ; Hold, sir, be patient. 

Jaff. ; Hark, the dismal bell [/’oriing bell tolls. 

Tolls out for death ; I must attend its call too 
For my poor friend, my dying Pierre expects me : 

He sent a message to require I’d see him 
Before he died and take his last forgiveness. 

Farewell for ever. [Going out looks back at her. 

Belv. : Leave dagger with me. 

Bequeath me something. — ^Not one kiss at parting ? 

0 my poor heart, when wilt thou break? 

Jaff. : Yet stay. 

We have a child, as yet a tender infant. 

Be a kind mother to him when I am gone : 

Breed him in virtue and the paths of honour, 

But let him never know his father’s story : 

1 charge thee guard him from the wrongs my fate 
May do his future fortune or his name. 

Now — nearer yet — [Approaching each other. 

O that my arms were riveted 

Thus round thee ever ! But my friends, ray oath ! 

This and no more. [ffirrw her. 

Belv. ; Another, sure another, 

For that poor little one you’ve ta’en care of, 

I’U give’t him truly. 

Jaff. ; So, now farewell. 

Belv. : For ever ? 

Jaff. : Heaven knows for ever ; all good angels guard thee. 

[Exit. 

Belv, i All ill ones sure had charge of me this moment. 

Curs’d be my days, and doubly curs’d my nights. 

Which I must now mourn out in widow’d tears ; 

Blasted be every herb and fruit and tree ; 

Curs’d be the rain that falls upon the earth. 

And rnay the general curse reach man and beast ; 

Oh, give me daggers, fire or water ! 

How I could bleed, how burn, how drown, the waves 
Huzalng and booming round my sinking head. 
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Till I deaceiitlecl to the peaceful bottom ! 

Oh, there’s all c|uict, here all rage and fury ; 

The air’s too thin, and pietces my weak brain ; 

I long for thick substantial sleep : hell, hell. 

Burst from the centre, rage and roar aloud, 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as I am. 

Enter Pitiuni and Servants. 

Who’s there? [They seize her. 

Priu. : Run, seize and bring her safely honae. 

Guard her as you would life ; alas, poor creature ! 

Belv. : What ? to my husband then conduct me quickly. 

Are all things ready ? shall we die most gloriously ? 

Say not a word of tiiis to my old father. 

Murmuring streams, soft shades, and springing flowers, 
Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber. [Exit. 

SCENE II 

Scene opening discovers a Scaffold and a Wheel prepared for the executing 
of Pierre, then eniet other Officers, Pierre and Guards, a Friar, 
E.xegutioner, and a great rabble. 

Orric, : Room, room there — stand all by, make room for the 
prisoner. 

Pir.RR. ; My friend not come yet ? 

Path. ; Why arc you so obstinate ? 

PiURR, : Why you so troublesome, that a poor wretch 
Can’t die in peace. 

But you, like ravens, will he croaking round him ? 

Fatii. ; Yet, I-Ieavtni 

Pierr. : I tell thc(! I-Jcaven and I are friends. 

I ne’er broke peace witli’t yet, by cruel murthers. 

Rapine or perjury, or vile deceiving, 

But lived ill inortd justice towards all men, 

Nor am a foe to the most strong believers, 

Plowe’cr my own shorUsighlcd failli coniine me. 

Path. : But an all-seeing Judge 

Pierr. ; You say my conscience 

Must he mine accuser : I’ve search’d that conscience, 

And find no records there of crimes that scare me. 

Path. : ’Tis strange you should want faith. 

Pierr. : You want to lead 

My reason blindfold, like a hamper’d lion, 

Check’d of its noble vigour ; then, when b.aitcd 
Down to obedient tameness, make it couch, 

And show strange tricks, which you call signs of faith. 

So silly souls are gull’d and you get money. 

Away, no more : Captain, I would hereafter 
This fellow write no lies of my conversion, 

Because he has crept upon my troubled hours. 

.Enter Jafreir. 

Jaff. : Hold : eyes, be dry ! 

Heart, strengthen me to bear 
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This liidcous sight, and humble me, to take 
The last forgiveness of a dying friend, 

Betray’d by my vile falsehood, to his ruin. 

0 Pierre ! 

PiERR. : Yet nearer. 

JarF. : Crawling on my knees. 

And prostrate on the earth, let me approach thee ; 

How shall I look up to thy injured face. 

That always used to smile, with friendship on me ? 

It darts an air of so much manly virtue. 

That I, methinks, look little in thy sight, 

And stripes are fitter for me than embraces. 

PiERR. : Hear to my arms, though thou’st undone my fame, 

1 cannot forget to love thee ; prithee, Jaffeir, 

Forgive that filthy blow my passion dealt thee ; 

Tm now preparing for the land of peace, 

And fain would have the charitable wishes 
Of all good men, like thee, to bles.s my journey. 

Japp. : Good ! I am the vilest creature ; worse than e’er 
Suffer’d the shameful fate thou’rt going to taste of. 

Why was I sent for to be used thus kindly ? 

Cali, call me villain, as I am, describe 
The foul complexion of tny hateful deeds, 

I.ead me to the rack, and stretch me in thy stead, 

I’ve crimes enough to give it its full load. 

And do it credit. Thou wilt but spoil the use on’t, 

And honest men hereafter bear its figure 
About ’em, as a charm from treacherous friendshija. 

Opfkj. : The time grows short, your friends are dead already. 
Jaff. : Dead ! 

PiEKR. : Yes, dead, Jaffeir, they’ve all died like men loo. 

Worthy their character. 

Jaff. : And what must I do ? 

PtERR. : O Jaffeir ! 

Jaff. ; Speak aloud thy burlhen’d soul, 

And tell thy troubles to thy tortured friend. 

PiESR. ; Couldst thou yet be a friend, a generous friend, 

I might hope comfort from thy noble sorrows. 

Heav’n knows I want a friend. 

Jaff : And I a kind one. 

That would not thus scorn my repenting virtue, 

Or think when he’s to die, my thoughts are idle. 

PiERR. : No ! live, I charge thee, Jaffeir. 

Jaff. ; Yes, I’ll live. 

But it shall be to see thy fall revenged 
At such a rate, as Venice long shall groan for. 

PiERR. ; Wilt thou ? 

Jaff. ; I will, by Heav’n. 

PiERR. ; Then still thou’rt noble, 

And I forgive thee, oh — ^yet — shall I trust thee ? 

Jaff. : No : I’ve been false already. 

PiERR. : Dost thou love me ? 

Jaff. : Bip up my heart, and satisfy thy doublings. 

PiERR. ; Curse on this weakness. [He weeps. 
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Jai'f. ; , Tears ! AinazemcnI. ! Tears ! 

I never saw thee moiled thus before, 

And know there’s something labouring in thy hosom 
That must have vent : though I’m a villain, toll me. 

PiEKR. ; Seest thou that engine ? IPointing to the Wheel. 

Jaff. : Why ? 

PicRR. ; Is’t fit a soldier, who has liv’d with honour. 

Fought nations’ quarrels, and been crown’d with conquest. 

Be exposed a common carcase on a wheel ? 

Jaff. : Ha ! 

PiERR. : Speak 1 is’t fitting ? 

Jaff. : Fitting ? 

PiERR. : Yes, is’t fitting ? 

Jaff. ; What’s to be done ? 

PiERR. : I’d have thee undertake 

Something that’s noble, to preserve my memory 
From the disgrace that’s ready to attaint it. 

Offig. : The day grows late, sir. 

PiERR, : I’ll make haste I O Jaffeir, 

Though thou’st betray’d me, do me some way j ustice. 

Jaff. : No more of that : thy wishes shall be satisfied. 

I have a wife, and she shall bleed, my child too 

Yield up his little throat, and all t’ appease thee 

[Goj'n^ away, Pierrf. holds him. 
PiERR. : No — this — no more ! [/* whispers Jaffeir. 

Jaff. : Ha ! is’t then so? 

PiERR. : Moat certainly. 

Jaff. ; I’ll do’t. 

PiERR. ; Remember. 

Offio. : Sir. 

PiERU, ; Gome, now I’m ready. 

[He Jaffeir (he scujotd. 
Captain, you should be a gentleman of honour. 

Keep oil' the rabble, that 1 may have room 
To entertain my fate .and die with decency. 

Gome I [Takes off his sown, lixECtiriONER prepares to bind him. 

Path. ; Son ! 

PiERR. : Hence, tempter. 

Offig, : Stand olf, priest. 

PiERR. : I thank you, sir. 

You’ll tlrink on’t. [To Jaffeir. 

Jaff. : ’Twon’t grow stale before to-morrow. 

PiERR. ; Now, Jaffeir 1 now I am going. Now ; — 

[Executioner having bound him. 

Jaff. ; Have at thee. 

Thou honest heart, then — here— [Stabs him. 

And this is well too. [ Then stabs himself. 

Fath. Damnable deed ! 

PiERR. : Now thou hast indeed been faithful. 

This was done nobly — we’ve deceived the Senate. 

Jaff. : Bravely. 

PiERR. : Ha ! ha I ha ! — oh 1 oh 1 [Dies. 

Jaff. : Now, you curs’d rulers. 

Thus of the blood ye’ve shed I make libation. 
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And sprinkle il mingling i may it rest upon you, 

And all your race ; be henceforth peace a stranger 
Within your walls ; let plagues and famine waste 
Your generations — O poor Belvidera ! 

Sir, I have a wife, bear this in safety to her. 

A token that with my dying breath I blessed her, 

And the dear little infant left behind me. 

I’m sick — I’m quiet — — [J.'VFFiiiit 

Offic. ; Bear this news to the Senate, 

And guard their bodies till there’s farther order ; 

Heaven grant I die so well ! [Scene shuts upon them. 

Soft musk. Enter Belvidera distracted, led by two of her women, 
Priuli and Servants. 

Priu. : Strengthen her heart with patience, pitying Heaven. 
Belv. : Gome come come come come, nay, come to bed ! 
Prithee my love. The winds ! hark how they whistle ! 

And the rain beats ; oh, how the weather shrinks me I 
You are angry now, who cares ? pish, no indeed. 

Choose then, I say, you shall not go, you shall not ; 

Whip your ill nature ; get you gone then ! oh, 

[JaffeirIs ghost rises. 

Are you return’d ? See, father, here he’s come again I 
Am I to blame to love him ? O thou dear one ! [Ghost sinks. 
Why do you fly me ? are you angry still, then ? 

Jaff'eir ! where art thou ? Father, why do you do thus ? 

Stand off, don’t hide him from me. He’s here somewhere. 

Enter Officer ami others. 

Stand off, I say ! what, gone? rcraember’t Tyrant ! 

I may revenge myself for this trick one day. 

I’ll do’t — I’ll do’t ! Renault’s a nasty fellow. 

Hang him, hang him, hang him. 

Priu. : News, what news ? [Officer whispers Priuli. 

Offic. ; Most sad, .sir. 

Jaffeir, upon the scaffold, to prevent 
A shameful death, stabb’d Pierre, and next himself : 

Both fell together, 

[The ghosts o/' J affeir and Pierre rise together, both bloody. 
Priu. : Daughter. 

Belv. : Ha, look there ! 

My husband bloody, and his friend too ! Murther ! 

Who has done this ? speak to me, thou sad vision, 

[Ghosts sink. 

On these poor trembling knees I beg it. Vanish’d ! 

Here they went down ; oh, I'll dig, dig the den up. 

You shan’t delude me thus, tio, Jaffeir, Jaffeir, 

Peep up and give me but a look. I have him ! 

I’ve got him, father : oh, how I’ll s[n]uggle him ! 

My love 1 my dear ! my blessing 1 help me, help me ! 
They’ve hold on me, and drag me to the bottom. 

Nay— mow they pull so hard— farewell [She dies. 
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Maid ; She’s dead. 

Breathless and dead. 

Priu. : Then guard me from the sight on’t ; 

Lead me into some place that’.s fit for mourning ; 

Where the free air, light, and the cheerful sun 
May never enter ; hang it round with black : 

Set up one taper that may last a day 
As long as I’ve to live ; and there leave me. 

Sparing no tears when you this tale relate, 

But bid all cruel fathers dread my fate. 

[Curtain falls. Exeunt omnes. 
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THE PROVOKED WIFE 

(By SIR JOHN VANBRUGH) 

The neo-Elizabethans, as we have called them, did not achieve much 
beyond Venice Preserved and one or two otlier bloody plays. For the purposes of 
drama, the Restoration is chiefly notable for its Comedy of Manners. Plere 
was French influence, indeed, (Molidre’s), more discreetly merging into the 
inheritance of Ben Jonson and Fletcher. It preserved the classic unities, it was 
aristocratic in its dramatis perwm and its tone, but its spirit belonged to the 
Freedom and roast beel'nf Old England. Modern drama is seen in the malting. 
We have retained the form, we have improved on tire matter, but we have lost 
the literary grace, the style. Many would say we have lost more than we have 
gained. 

The Comedy of Manners originated with Etherage (1036-1694.), who was 
followed by Wycherley (1640-1715), the most indecent if not the most brilliant 
member of the circle. Sir John Vanbrugh (1666-1715), whose best play is here 
reproduced, portrayed a more robust side of this singular mannered society. 
It is fascinating as is anything that conveys the “ sense of the past,” Also it is 
great fun. But the inhumanity of the point of view holds us at a distance. 

Vanbrugh was a man of two careers, a great architect, as well as the writer 
of “ great ” plays. 

THE PROVOKED WIFE 
Characters 

Lord Rake I-Ieartfrdc Lady Brute Mademoiselle 

Sir John Brute Constant Lady Fanciful Cornet 

Colonel Bully Razor Belinda Servants 

ACT I 

SCENE I. — Sir John Brute’s House 
Enter Sir John Brute. 

Sir J. : What cloying meat is love, when matrimony’s the sauce to it ! Two 
years’ marriage has debauched my five senses. Everything T see, everything 
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I hear, everytliiug I feel, everytlring I smell, and everything I taste, metiunks 
has wile iii't. No boy was ever so weary ofhis tutor, no girl of her bib, no mm 
of doing penance, or old maid of being ehaste, as I am of being married, 
Sure, there’s a secret curse entailed upon the vety name of wife. My lady is 
a young lady, a fine lady, a witty lady, a virtuous lady, and yet, I hate her. 
There is but one thing on earth I loath beyond her, that’s fighting. Would 
my courage come up to a fourth part of my ill-nature, Td stand bulf to her 
relations, and thrust her out of doors. But marriage has sunk me down to 
such an ebb of resolution, I dare not draw my sword, though even to get rid 
of my wife. But here she comes. 

.Enfer Lady Brute. 

Lady B. ; Do you dine at home to-day. Sir John ? 

Sir J. ; Why ? Do you expect I should tell you what I don’t know myself? 

Lady B. : I thought there was no harm in a.sldng you. 

Sir J. : If thmking wrong were an excuse for impertinence, women might be 
justified in most things they say or do. 

Lady B. : I am sorry I have said anything to displease you. 

SiR.J. ; Sorrow for things past, is of as little importance to me, as my dining 
at home or abroad ought to be to you. 

Lady B. ; My inquiry was only that I might have provided what you liked. 

Sir j. : Six to four you had been in the wrong there again ; for what I liked 
yesterday I don’t like to-day, and what I like to-day, ’lis odds I mayn’t like 
to-morrow. 

Lady B. ; But if I had asked you what you liked ? 

Sir j. : Why, then, there would be more asking about it Ilian the thing is 
worth. 

Lady B. : I wish I did but know how 1 might please you. 

Sir J. ; Ay, but that sort of luiowledge is not a wife’s talent. 

Lady B. : Whatever my talent is, I’m sure my will has ever been to make ' 
you easy. 

Sir J. : If women were to have their wills, the world would be finely governed. 
Lady B. : What reason have I given you to use me as you do of late ? It once 
was otherwise : you.tnarried me for love. 

Sir j. ; And you me for money : so you have your reward, and I have mine. 
Lady B. : What is it that disturbs you ? 

SirJ. : a parson. 

Lady B. : Why, what has he done to you ? 

Sir j. : He has married me and be cl d to him ! [£xil. 

Lady B. : The devil’s in the fellow, 1 think, I was told before I married him, 
that thus ’twould be. The surly puppy ! Yet, he’s a fool for it : for hitherto, 
he has been no monster ; but who knows how far he may provoke me ? Or, 
who can tell ? perhaps, a good part of what I suffer from my husband may 
be a judgment upon me for my cruelty to my lover. But hold ! let me go no 
further ; I thinki have a right to alarm this surly brute of mine ; but, iff 
know my heart, it will never let me go so far as to injure him. 

Enler Belinda. 

Good-morrow, dear cousin. 

Bel. : Good-morrow, madam ; you look pleased this morning. 

Lady B. : I am so. 

Bel. ; With what, pray ? 
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Labv B. : With my husband. 

Bel. : Drown husband.s ! for your’s is a provoking fellow : as he went out just 
noW) I pra)^ed him to tell me what time of day ’twas ; and he ashed me if I 
took him for the church clock, that was obliged to tell all the parish. 

Lady B. t He has been saying' some good obliging things to me, too. In short, 
Belinda, lie has used me so barbarously of late, that I could almost resolve to 
play the downright wife and cuckold him. 

Bel. ; That would he downriglit, indeed. 

Lad'V B. ; Why, after all, there’s more to be said for't than you’d imagine, 
child. He is the first aggressor, not I. 

Bel. ; Ah ! but, you know, we must return good for evil. 

LADit B. : That may be a mistake in the translation. Pr’ythee, be of my opinion, 
Belinda ; for I’m positive Tm in the right ; and if you’ll keep up the preroga- 
tive of a woman, you’ll likewise be positive you are in the right, whenever 
you do anything you have a mind to. But 1 shall play the fool, and jest on, 
till I make you begin to think I am in earnest. 

Bel. : I shan’t take the liberty, madam, to think of anything that you desire 
to keep a secret from me. 

Lady B. : Alas ! my dear, I have no secrets. My heart could never yet confine 
ray tongue. 

Bel. : Your eyes, you mean ; for I am sure I have seen them gadding, -when 
your tongue ha.s been locked up safe enough. 

Lady B. ; My eye.s gadding 1 Pr’ythec, after who, child ? 

Bel. ; Why, after one tliat thinks you hate him, a.s much as I know you love 
him. 

Lady B. : Constant, you mean ? 

Bel. ; I do so. 

Lady B. : Lord 1 wliat sliould put such a thing mto your liead. 

Bel. ; 'I'hat which puts tilings into most people’s heads,— observation. 

Lady B. ; Why, wliat have you observed, in the name of wonder ? 

Bel. ; I have ohserved you blush wlien you met him ; force yourself away from 
him ; and then be out of luimour with everything aljout you ; in a word, 
never was a poor creature so .spurred on by desire, or so reined in with fear. 

Lady B. ; How strong is fancy ! 

Bel. ; How weak is woman ! 

Lady B. : Pr’ythce, niece, liave a better opinion of your aunt’s inclination. 

Bel. ; Dear aunt, have a belter opinion of your niece’s understanding. 

Lady B. : You’ll make me angry. 

Bel. ; You’ll make me laugh, 

Lady B. : Then you are resolved to persist ? 

Bel. : Positively. 

Lady B. : And all I can say 

Bel. : Will signify nothing. 

Lady B. : Though I should swear ’twere false 

Bel. : I should think it tme. 

Lady B. : Then let us forgive ; [kissing her) for we have both offended : I, in 
making a secret ; you in discovering it. 

Bel. : Good-nature may do much : but you have more reason to forgive one, 
than I have to pardon t’other. 

Lady B. : ’Tis true, Belinda, you have given me so many proofs of your friend- 
ship, that my reserve has been, indeed, a crime ; and, as a proof of my 
repentance, I O'wn, Belinda, I am in danger. But whatever you may have 
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observed, I have dissembled so well as lo keep him ignorant. So, you see, I’m 
no coquet, Belinda. For ’tis an unreasonable thing lo engage a man in a 
disease, which we beforehand resolve we will never apply a cure lo, 

Bel. : Tis true ; but, then, a woman must abandon one of the supreme blessings 
of her life. For I am fully convinced, no man has half that pleasure in gallant- 
ing a mistress, as a woman has in jilting a gallant, 

L.ldv B. : The happiest woman, then, on earth must be our neighbour. 

Bel, ; Oh ! the impertinent composition ! She has vanity and affectation 
enough to make her a ridiculous original. 

Lady B. ; She concludes all men her captives ; and whatever course they take, 
it serves to confirm her in that opinion, 

Bel. : If they shun her, she thinks ’tis modesty, and takes it for a proof of their 
passion. 

Lady B. ; And if they are rude to her. ’tis conduct, and done to prevent town- 
talk. 

Bel. : All their actions and their words, she takes for granted, aim at her. 
L.vdv B, : And pities all other women, because she thinks they envy her, 

Bel. ; Pray, nut of pity to ourselves, let us find a better subject, for I’m weary 
of this. Do you think your husband inclined to jealousy ? 

Lady B. ; Oh ! no ; he does not love me well enough for that. Lord ! how 
wrong men’s maxims are ! They are seldom jealous of theirwives, unless they 
■ are very fond of them ; whereas, they ought to consider the women’s inclina- 
tions, for there depends their fate. Well, men may talk ; but they are not so 
wise as we : that’s certain. 

Bel, ; At least in our affairs. 

Lady B. ; Nay, I believe we should outdo them in tlte business of the state, too ; 

for, methiojts, they do and undo, and make but bad work on’t. 

Bel, ; Why, then, don’t we get into the intrigues of government, as well as they ? 
Lady B. ; Because we have intrigues of our own, that make us more sport, 
child. And so, let’s in and consider of them. [Exmnt. 

SCENE It . — A Dressing Room, 

Lady Fancitul, Mademoiselle, and Cornet, discovered. 

Lady F. ; How do I look this morning ? 

Cor. ; Your ladyship looks very ill, truly. 

Lady F. Lard ! how ill-natured thou art. Cornet, to tell me so, though the 
thing should be true. Don’t you know, that I have humility enough to be but 
too easily-out of conceit with myself? Hold the glass ; I dare say that will 
have more manners than you have. Mademoiselle, lei me have your opinion 
too. 

Madem. : My opinion pe, matam, dat your ladyship never look so well in 
your life. 

Lady F. ; Well, the French are the prettiest, obliging people ! they say the 
most acceptable, well-mannered things — and never flatter. 

Madem. ; Your ladyship say great justice, intced. 

Lady F. : Nay, everything is just in my house, but Cornet. The very looking- 
glass gives her the dementi. But I’m almost afraid it flatters me, it makes me 
look so engaging. [Looking affectedly in the glass, 

Madem. ; Inteed, matam, your face pe handsomer den all de looking-glass in 
de world, croyez moi. 

Lady F. ; But is it possible my eyes can be so languishing, and so very full 
of fire ? 
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Mad 1 ‘-m. : MaUuH) it dc was burning-glass, I bcUeve your eyas dc lire 
in dc house. 

Lady F. ; You may lake that niglit-gown, mademoiselle. Get out of the room, 
Cornel. I can’t endure you. CouNr.r.J This wench, inethinks, does look 
so insulfaably ugly ! 

Madum. ; Every ting look ugly, iiialam, dat .stand by your latyship. 

Lady F. : No, really, maclcmuisellc, nietbinks you look mighty pretty. 

Madem. : Ah ! matam, de moon have no eclat, ven de sun appear. 

Lady F. : Oh ! pretty expression 1 Nave you ever been in love, mademoiselle ? 
Madem. : Oui, matam. [Sighins- 

Lady F. : And were you beloved again ? 

Madem. ; No, matam. 

Lady F. : Ob ! ye gods ! what an unfortunate creature should I be in such a 
case ! But nature has made me nice, for my own defence ; I am nice, strangely 
nice, mademoiselle : I believe, were the merit of whole mankind bestowed 
upon one single person, I should still think the fellow wanted something to 
make it worth my while to take notice of him ; and yet, I could love, nay, 
fondly love, were it po.ssible to have a thing made on purpose for me, for I 
ant not cruel, mademoiselle ; I am only nice. 

Madem. : Ah ! matam, I wish I was fine gentleman, for your sake. I do all de 
ting in de world to get a little way into your heart. I make song, I make verse, 

I give you dc serenade, I give great many present to mademoiselle ; I no eat, 

I no .sleep, X be lean, I be marl, I hang myself, I drown myself. Ah ! ma 
chhre dame, que jc vous aiincrois ! [Embracing her. 

Lady F. : Well, the French have .strange, obliging ways with them ; you may 
take those two pair of gloves, mademoiselle. 

Madem. : Me humbly tank my sweet lady. 

Enter g Si.KVANT with a leltci. 

Seuv. ! Miitlani, here's a letter fur your liidvship. [Bxi'L 

I,ADY F. : ’Tis thus i iiin importuiictl evety morning, mademoiselle. Pi ay, how 
do the Frciidi Indies, wlieii they aic llius accabldcs ? 

Madem. : Matam, dey never ctanplaitj. An coniraire, when one Frense laly have 
got a hundred lover, den she do all .she can to got a hundred more. 

Lady F. ; Well, let me die, I think they have le bon goal. For ’tis an unutterable 
pleasure to be adored Iry all the men, and envied by all Iho women. Yet, I’ll 
swear, I’m concerned at the torture I give them. Lard 1 why was I foi'mcd to 
make the whole creation uneasy / Bullet me read my letter, (/ienifa.) " Tf you 
have a mind to hear of your faults, instead of being praised for your virtues, 
take the pains to walk in the Green Walk in St. James’s Park, with your 
woman, an hour hence. You’ll there meet one, who hates you for some 
things, as he could love you for others ; and, therefore, is willing to endeavour 
your reformation. If you come to the place I mention, you’ll know who I 
am ; if you don’t, you never .shall : so take your choice.” This is strangely 
familiar, mademoiselle ! now have I a provoking fancy to know who this 
impudent fellow is, 

Madem. : Den take your scarf and your mask, and go to de rendezvous. De 
Frense laty do justement comme 5 a. 

Lady F. ; Rendezvous ! What, rendezvous with a man, mademoiselle ? 

Madem. : Eh ! pourquoi non ? 

Lady F. : What, and a man, perhaps, I never saw in my life ! 

Madem. ; Tant mieux : e’est, done, quelque chose de nouveau. 
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LiUjy F. : Why, how do I know what designs he may have ? He may intend to 
ravish me, for aught I know. 

MaDem. ; Ravisii ! Bagatelle ! I would fain see one impudent rogue ravish 
mademoiselle. Oui, je le voudrois. 

Lady F. ; Oh ! but ray reputation, mademoiselle, my reputation ; ah ! ma 
chere reputation ! 

Madem. : Malam, quand on l‘a une fois perdus, on n’en est plus embarrasshe. 

Lady F. ; Fie I mademoiselle, fie ! reputation is a jewel. 

Madem. : Qui coute bien chere, matam. 

Lady F. ; Why, sure, you would not sacrifice your honour to your pleasure. 

Madem. ; Je suis philosophe. 

Lady F. : Bless me, how you talk ! Why, what if honour be a burden, madem- 
oiselle, mu.st it not be borne ? 

MjVdem. : Ghacun a sa fajon. Quand quelque chose m’incommode mol, je 
m’en del'ais vite. 

Lady F. : Get you gone, you little naughty Frenchwoman, you ! I vow and 
swear I must turn you out of doors, if you talk thus. 

Madem. : Turn me out of doors i turn yourself out of doors, and go see what de 
gentleman have to say to you. Tenez ! Voil4 (giving her her things hastily) votre 
esharp, votre coife, votre masque, voilh tout. Hev ! mercurc, coquin ! call 
one chair for matam, and one oder (calling within) for me. Va-t-en vite. 
( Turning to her lady, and helping her on hastily with her things.) Aliens, matam ! 
depSchez vous, done. Mon dieu ! quelles scruples ! 

Lady F. ; Well, for once, mademoiselle, I’ll follow your advice, out of the 
intemperate desire I have to kitow who tliis ill-bred fellow is. But 1 have too 
much dcUcate.sse to make a practice on’t. 

Madem, : Belle chose, viaiment, que la delicatesse, lor.squ‘il s’agit do divertir— 
a ?a. Vous voil4 dquipie, partons. H6 bien ! qu'avez vous, done i* 

Lady F. Jal peur. 

Madem. : Je n’en ai point moi. 

Lady F. ; I dare not go. 

Madem. ; D6meurez clone. 

Lady F. ; Jc suis poltrone. 

Madem. : Tant pis pour vous 

Lady F. ; Curiosity’s a wicked devil. 

Madem. : C’est une charmante sainte. 

Lady F. : It ruined our first parents. 

Madem. ; File a bien diverti leurs enfans. 

Lady F, : L’honneur est centre. 

Madem ; Le plaisir est pour. 

Lady F. ; Must I then go ? 

Madem. : Must you go ! Must you eat, must you drink, must you sleep, must 
you live ? De nature bid you do one, de nature bid you do toder. Vous me 
ferez enrager. 

L-Ady F. : But when reason corrects nature, mademoiselle 

Madem. ; Elle est, done, bien insolente, c’est sa soeur ainee. 

Lady F. : Do you, then, prefer your nature to your reason, mademoiselle ? 

Madem. : Oui, da. 

Lady F. ; Pourquoi ? 

Madem. : Because my nature make me merry, my reason make me mad. 

Lady F. ; Ah ! la m^rhante Frangoise ! 

Madem. : Ah ! la belle Angloise ! [Exit, forcing Lady F. oJ. 
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ACT II 

sf.r.NK I. — St. Jams’s Park. 

Enter Lady Fanoifoi, and MAnr.MorsRLLE. 

Lady F, : Well, I vow, mademoiselle, I am strangely impatient to laiow who 
this confident lellow is. 

Enter Heartfree. 

Look ! there’s He.artfree. Hut, sure, it can’t be him ; he’s a profe-ssed 
woman-hater. Yet who knows what my rvicked eyes may have done ? 

Madem. : II nous approehe, raatam. 

Lady F. ; Yes, ’tis he ; now will he be most intolerably cavalier, though he 
should be in love with me. 

Heart. : hladam, I’m your hiimhle servant. I perceive you have more humility 
and good-nature than I thought you had. 

Lady F. : What you attribute to humility and good-nature, sh, may, perhaps, 
be only due to cariosity. I bad a mind to know who ’twas had ill manners 
enough to write that letter. [Throwing him the letter. 

Heart. : Well, and now I hope you are satisfied ? 

Lady F. : I am so, sir ; good b’ye. 

Heart. : Nay, hold there ! though you have done your business, ! haven’t done 
mine : by your ladyship’s leave, we must have, one moment’s prattle together. 
Have you a mind to be the iire.tticsl woman about town or not ? How she 
stares upon me 1 What, this piis.ses for an impertinent questioit with you now, 
because you Ihinl: you arc so already ? 

Lady F. ; Pray, sir, let me tisk you a question in my turn : by what right do 
you pretend to examine me.? 

FIeart. ; By the .same riglif that the .strong govern the we.ak, because I have 
you in my power ; lor you cannot get so quickly to your coach, but I shall 
have time enough to make you hear cverythiug I have to say lo you. 

Lady F. : The.so are strange liberties you take, Mr. Heartfree. 

Heart. ; They are so, madam, but there’s no help for it ; lor, Imow, that I 
have a design upon you. 

Lady F. : Upon me, sir ? 

Heart. : Ye.s, anrl one that will turn to your glory and tny comfort, if you will 
be but a little wiser than you use to be. 

I,ADY F. ; Very well, sir. 

Heart. : Let me see : your vanity, madam, I take to be about some eight 
degrees higher than any woman’s in the town, let t’other be who she will ; 
and my indifference is naturally about the same pilch. Now, could you find 
the way to turn this indifference into fire and flame, methinks, your vanity 
ought to be .satisfied ; and this, perliap.s, you might bring about upon prett)' 
reasonable terms. 

Lady F. : And, pray, at what rate would this indifferEnce be bought off, if 
one should have so depraved an appetite to desire it ? 

Heart. ; Why, madam, to drive a quaker’s bargain, and make but one word 
with you, if I do part with it, you must lay down your affectation. 

Lady F. : My affectation, sir ! 

Heart. ; Why, T ask you nothing but what you may very well spare. 

LadyF. : You grow rude, sir. Gome, mademoiselle, it is high time to be gone. 

Madem. : Aliens, aliens, allons ! 

BB 
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Heart (stopfnng them) : Nay, you may as well stand still : for hear me you shall 
■walk which way you please. 

Lauy F. ; What mean you, sir ? 

Heart. : I mean to tell you that you are the most ungrateful woman upon 
earth. 

Lady F. : Ungrateful ! To whom ? 

Heart. : To nature. 

Lady F. ; Why, what has nature done for me ? 

Heart. : What you have undone by art. It made you handsome ; it g.ave you 
beauty to a miracle, a .shape without a fault, wit enough to make them 
relish, and so turned you loose to your own discretion, vthich has made such 
work ■with you, that you are become the pity of our sex, and the jest of your 
own. There is not a feature in your face, but you have found the way to teach 
it some affected convulsion ; your feet, your hands, your very fingers’ ends, 
are directed never to move without some ridiculous air or other ; and your 
language is a suitable trumpet, to draw people’s eyes upon the raree-show. 
Madem. (asi/fe) : Est ce qu’on fait I’amour en Angieterre comme ga ? 

Lady F. (astWc) : Now I could cry for madness, but that I know he’d laugh 
at me for it. 

FIeart. ; Now do you hate me for telling you the truth, but that’.s because you 
don’t believe 'tis so ; for were you once convinced of that, you’d reform for 
your own sake. 

Lady F. : F.very circumstance of nice breeding must needs appear ridiculous 
to one who has so natural an antipathy to good manners. 

Heart. ; But suppose I could find the means to convince you that the whole 
world is of my opinion ? 

Lady F. ; Sir, though you, and all the world you talk of, should be so imperti- 
nently officious as to think to persuade me I don’t know how to behave 
myself, I should sUl) have charity enough for my own unclcrstancling to believe 
myself in the right, and all you in the wrong. 

Madem. : Le voiU mort, [Ji\it with Lady F, 

Heart, (gating at her) : There her single clapper has published the sense of 
the whole sex. Well, this once I have endeavoured to wash the blackmoor 
white, but, henceforward, I’ll sooner undertake to teach sincerity to a 
courtier, generosity to a usurer, honesty to a lawyer, than discretion to a 
woman 1 see has once set her heart upon playing the fool. 

Enter Constant. 

’Morrow, Constant. 

Con. : Good-morrow, Jack. What are you doing here this morning ? 

Heart. : Doing ! guess, if you can. Why, I liave been endeavouring to persuade 
my L.ady Fanciful that she’s the most foolish woman about town. 

Con. : A pretty endeavour, truly ! 

Heart, ; I have told her, in a.s plain English as I could speak, both what the 
town says of her, and what I think of her. In short, I have used her as an 
absolute king would do raagna charta. 

Con, : And how does she take it ? 

FIeart. : As children do pills ; bite them, but can’t swallow them. 

Con. : But, pr’ythce, ■what has put it into your head, of all mankind, to turn 
reformer ? 

Heart. : Why, one thing was, the morning hung upon my hands ; 1 did not 
know what to do with myself ; and another was, that as little as I care for 
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women, I could not sec with patience one that heaven had taken such 
wondrous pains about, be so very industrious to make iierself the Jack- 
pudding of tlie creation. 

Con, ; Well, now I could alraosl wish to see my cruel mistress make the self- 
same use of what heaven has done for her ; that so I might be cured of the 
same disease that makes me so very uneasy ; for love, love Is the devil, 
Heartfree. 

Heart. ; And why do you let the devil govern you ? 

Con. Because I have more llesh and blood than grace and self-denial. My dear, 
dear mistress — ’Sdeath ! that so genteel a woman should be a saint, when 
religion’s out of fashion ! 

Heart. : Nay, she’s much in the wrong, truly ; but who knows how far lime 
and good example may prevail ? 

Con. : Oh ! they have played their parts in vain already ; ’tls now two years 
since the fellow her husband invited me to his wedding ; and there was the 
first time I saw that charming woman, whom I have loved ever since ; but 
she is cold, my friend, still cold as the northern star. 

Heart. : So are all women by nature, which maketh them so willing to be 
warmed. 

Con. ; Oh ! don’t profane the se.x : pr’ythee, think them ail angels for her 
sake i for she’s virtuous even to a fault. 

Heart. : A lover’s head is a good accountable thing, truly ! he adores his 
mistress for being virtuous, and yet, is very angry with her, because she won’t 
be kind. 

Con. : Well, the only relief I expect in my misery is to see thee some day or 
otiicr as deeply engaged as myself, which will force mo to be merry in the 
midst of all my misfortunes. 

Heart, : That day will never come, Itc assured, Ned. But, pr’ythee, let me tell 
you how I avoid falling in love ; that wbidi serves me for prevention may 
chance to serve you for a euie. 

Con. : Well, use the ladies moderately, then, and I’ll hear you. 

Heart, : That using them moderately undoes us all ; but I’ll use them Justly, 
and that you ought to be satisfied with. I always consider a woman, not as 
the tailor, the shoe-maker, the tire-woman, the sempstress and (which is 
more than all that), the poet makes her ; but I consider her as pure nature 
has contrived her, and that more strictly than I should have done our old 
grandmother Eve, had I seen her naked in the garden ; for I consider her 
turned inside out. Her heart well examined, I find there pride, vanity, 
covetomnesa, indiscretion ; but above all things, malice ; plots eternally 
forging to destroy one another’s reputations, and as honestly to charge the 
levity of men’s tongues with the scandal ; hourly debates how to make poor 
gentlemen in love with them, with no other intent but to use them like dogs 
when they have done ; a constant desire of doing more mischief, and an 
everlasting war waged against truth and good-nature. 

Con, : Very well, sir, an admirable composition truly ! 

Heart. ; Then for her outside, I consider it merely as an outside ; she has 
a thin, tifiFany covering ; just over such stuff as you and I are made of. As 
for her motion, her mien, her airs, and all those tricks, I know they affect 
you mightily. If you should see your mistress at a coronation, dragging her 
peacock’s train, with all her state and insolence, about her, ’twould strike you 
with all the awful thoughts that heaven itself could pretend to form you : 
whereas, I turn the whole matter into a jest, and suppose her strutting, in 
the self-same stately manner, with nothing on but her stays, and her scanty 
quilted under-petticoat. 
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Con. ; Hold thy profane longue ; for I’ll liear no more. 

Hkakt. ; What, you’ll love on, then ? 

CoK. : Yes, 

Heart. ; Yet have no hopes at all. 

Con. : None. 

Heart. ; Nay, the resolution may be discreet enough : perhaps you have found 
out some new philosophy ; that love, like virtue, is its own reward ; so you 
and your mistress will be as well content at a distance, as others that have 
less learning are in coming together. 

Con. : No ; but if she should prove kind at last, my dear Heartfree 

[Emhaoing him. 

Heart. ; Nay, pr’ythee, don’t take me for your mistress ; for lovers are very 
troublesome. 

Con. : Well, who knows what time may do ? 

Heart, ; And just now he was sure that time could do nothing. 

Cow, : Yet not one kind glance in two years is somewhat strange. 

Heart. ; Not strange at all ; she don’t like you, that’s all the business.- 
Con, : Pr’ythee, don’t distract me. 

Heart. : Nay, you arc a good handsome, young fellow, she might use you 
better. Come, will you go see her ? perhaps she may have changed her mind ; 
there’s some hopes, as long as she’s a woman. 

Con. : Oh ! ’tis in vain to visit her ; sometimes, to get a sight of her, I visit 
that beast her husband ; but she certainly finds some pretence to quit the 
room as soon as I enter. 

PIeart. : It’s much she don’t tell him you have made love to her, too ; for that’s 
another good-natured thing usual amongsit svomen, in which they have 
several ends. Sometimes ’tis to recommend their virtue, that Ihey may be 
kind with the greater security. Sometimes ’tis to make their hu.sbands fight 
in hopes they may be killed, when their aflairs require it should be so : but 
most commonly, ’tis to engage two men in a quarrel, that they may have the 
credit of being fought for ; and if the lover’s killed in the business, they cry, 
“ Poor fellow, he had ill-luck ; ’’ and so they go to cards. 

Con. : Thy injuries to women are not to be forgiven. Look to’t, if ever you fall 
into their hands 

Heart. : They can’t use me worse than they do you, that speak well of them. 
Oho 1 here comes the knight ! 

Enter Sjr John Brute, 

Your humble servant, Sir John. 

Sir J. ; Servant, sir. 

Heart. : How does all your family ? 

Sir J. ; Plague o’ my family ! 

Con. ; How docs your lady ? I haven’t seen her abroad a good while. 

Sir J. : Do 1 1 don’t know how she does, not I ; she was well enough yesterday 
I haven’t been at home to-night. 

Con. ; What, were you out of town ? 

Sir J. : Out of town ! No ; I was drinking. 

Con. : You are a true Englishman ; don’t know your own happiness. If I we 
married to such a woman, I woidd not be from her a night, for all the wii 
in France. 

Sir J. : Not feom her ! Oons 1 What a time should a man have of that 1 
Heart. ! Why, there’s no division, I hope ? 
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Sm.J. : No ; but tlierc’s a conjunction, and that’s worse : a pax; of the paison ! 
Why the plague don’t you two marry ? I fancy I look like the devil to you. 

HitARC. ; Why, you don’t think vou have horns, do you 1 ’ 

Sir J. : No ; I believe my wife’s religion will keep her honest. 

Heart. : And what will make her keep her religion ? 

Sir J- I Persecution ; and, therefore, she shall have it. 

Heart. : Plave a care, knight, women are lender things. 

Sift J. '■ And yet, methinks, ’tis a hard matter to break their hearts. 

Con. : Re, fie ! you have one of the best wives in the world, and yet you seem 
the most uneasy husband. 

Sir J. : Best wives ! the woman’s well enough ; she ha.s no vice that I know of ; 

but she’s a wife : and d n a wife ! if I were married to a hogshead of 

claret, matrimony would make me hate it. 

He.art. : Why did you marry, then ? you were old enough to know your own 
mind. 

Sir J. : Why did I marry ! What, you would have me intrigue, I suppose, and 
so have hedged myself into forty quarrels with her relations ; besides buying 
my pardon ; hut more than all that, you must know I was afraid of being 

d d in those days ; for I kept snealcing, cowardly company, fellows that 

went to church, said grace to dieir meat, and had not the least tincture of 
quality about them. 

Heart. : But I think you have got into a belter gang now. 

Sir J. : Zoona 1 air, my Lord Rake and 1 are hand and glove : I believe we may 
get our bones broken together to-night. Have you a mind to share a frolic ? 

Con. ; Not I. truly ; my lalenl lies in softer exercises. 

Sir j. ; What, a clown bed and a .strumpet ? A pox of venery, I .say. Will you 
come and drink with me this afternoon ? 

Con. ; I can’t drink tn-day ; but we’ll come and sit an hour with you if you 
will, 

SiR.J. : Pooh I pox 1 ,sit an hour ! Why can’t you drink ? 

Con. : Because I’m to see my mistress. 

Sir J. : Who’s than' 

Con. : Why, do you use to tell ? 

Sir j, : Yes, 

Con. ! So won’t I. 

Sir J. : Why ? 

Con. : Because it is a secret. 

Sis j. : Would my wife knew it 1 ’Iwould be no secret long. 

Con. : Why, do you think she can’t keep a secret ? 

Sir J. : No more than she could keep Lent. 

Heart. : Pr’ythce, tell it her, to try, Constant. 

Sir J. : No, pr’ythee, don’t, that I mayn’t be plagued with it. 

Con. ; I’ll hold you a guinea you don’t make her tell it you. 

Sir j. : I’ll hold you a guinea I do. 

Con. ; Which way ? 

Sir J. : Why, I’ll beg her not to tell it me. 

Heart. ; Nay, if anything does it, that will. 

Con. : But do you think, sir 

Sir j. ; Oons ! sir, I think a woman and a secret are the two impertinentest 
themes in the universe ; therefore, pray, let’s hear no more of my wife nor 

your mistress. D n them both, with all my heart, and everything else 

that daggles a petticoat, except four generous whores who are drunk with 
my Lord Rake and 1 ten times in a fortnight. [Bxit. 
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Con. : Here’s a dainty fellow for you ! and the veriest coward, too. But his, 
usage of his wife makes me ready to stab the villain. 

Heart. : Lovers are short-sighted : all their senses run into that of feeling. 
This proceeding of his is the only thing on earth can make you fortunate'. 
If anything can prevail with her to accept a gallant, ’tis his usage of her. 
Pr’ythee, take heart ; I have great hopes for you : and, since I can’t bring you 
quite off her. I’ll endeavour to bring you quite on ; for a whining lover is the 
d dost companion upon earth. 

Con. : My dear friend, flatter me a little more with these hopes ; for whilst they 
prevail, I have Elysium within me, and could melt with joy. 

Heart. ; Pray, no melting yet. This afternoon, perhaps we shall make some 
advance. In the meanwhile, let’s go dine at Locket’s, and let hope get you 
a stomach. [Exeunt. 

SCENE It. — L ady FANGirui.’s House, 

Enter Lady Fanciful aarf Mademoiselle. 

Lady F. : Did you ever see anything so importune, mademoiselle ? 

Madem. : Inteed, matam, to say de trute, he want leetel good breeding. 

Lady F. ; Good breeding ! He wants to be caned, mademoiselle. An insolent 
fellow ! And yet, let me expose my weakness, ’tis the only man on earth I 
could resolve to dispense my favours on, were he but a fine gentleman. Well, 
did men but know how deep an impression a fine gentleman makes in a 
lady’s heart, they would reduce all their studie.s to that of good-breeding 
alone. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. : Will your ladyship please to dine yet ? 

Lady F, ; Yes, let thcm_ serve. (Exit Servant.) Sure, this Heartfree Itas 
bewitched me, mademoiselle. I vow, ’tis a thousand pities he is not mure 
polished ; don’t you think so ? 

Madem. ; Matam, I think it so great pity, that if I was in your ladyship’s place, 
I take him home in my house, I lock him up in my closet, and I never let him 
go till I teach him everything dat line laty expect from line gentleman. 

Lady F. : Why, truly, I believe I should soon subdue his brutality ; for, without 
doubt, he has a strange penchant to grow fond of me, in spite of his aversion 
to the sex, else he would never have taken so much pains about me. Lord ! 
how proud would some poor creatures be of such a conquest I but I, ala.s ! 
I don’t Imow how to receive as a favour, what I take to be so infinitely my 
due. But what shall I do to new mould him, mademoiselle ? for till then) he4 
my utter aversion, 

Madem. : Matam, you must laugh at him in all de places dat you meet him, 
and turn into de ridicule all he say, and all he do. 

Lady F. : Why, truly, satire has ever been of wondrous use to reform ill- 
manners. Besides, ’tis my particular talent to ridicule folks, I can be severe, 
strangely severe, when I will, mademoiselle. Give mp the pen and ink, I 
find my.self whimsical ; I’ll write to him — or. I’ll let it alone, and be severe 
upon him that way. (Sitting doum to lorite and rising up again.) Yet, active severity 
is better than passive. (Sitting doimi.) ’Tis as good to let it alone, too ; for every 
lash I give him, perhaps, he’ll take for a favour. (Rising.) Yet, ’tis a thousand 
pities so much satire should be lost. (SUling.) But if it should have a wrong 
effect upon hiro, ’twould distract me. (Rising.) Well, I must write, though, 
after all. (Sitting.) Or I’ll let it alone, which is the same thing. [Rising. 

Madem. : La voilk determinfie. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III 

SCENE I. — Sir John Brute’s House. 

Sir John Brute, I.ady Brute, and Belinda discovered rising from the table. 

Sir J. : Here, take away the things : I expect company. But, first, bring me a 
pipe; I’ll smoke. [To a Servani'. 

Lady B. : Lord ! Sir John, I wonder you won’t leave that nasty custom. 

SirJ. : Pr’ytliee, don’t be impertinent. 

Bel. {to Lady B.) : I wonder who those are he expects this afternoon. 

Lady B. : I’d give the world to know. Perhaps ’tis Constant ; he comes here 
sometimes : if it does prove him, I’m resolved I’ll share the visit. 

Bel. : Wc’ll send for our work, and sit here. 

Lady B. : He’ll choke us with his tobacco. 

Bel. : Nothing will choke us, when we are doing what we have a mind to. 
Lovewell ! 

Enter Lovewell. 

Love. : Madam. 

Lady B. ; Here, bring my cousin’s work and mine hither. 

[Exit Lovewell, and re-enters with their woik. 
SirJ. : Why, pox ! can’t you work somewhere else ? 

Lady B. ; We shall be careful not to disturb you, sir. 

Bel. : Your pipe would make you too thoughtful, uncle, if you were left alone ; 

our prittle prattle will cure your spleen. 

SirJ. : Will it so, Mrs. Pert ? Now I believe it will so increase it {sitting and 
smoking) I shall take my own house for a paper-mill. 

Lady B {aside to Bel.) : Don’t let’s mind him ; let him say what he will. 

SirJ. : A woman’s tongue a cure for the spleen ! Oons ! if a man had got the 
headache, they’d be for applying the same remedy. [Aside. 

Lady B. : You have done a good deal, Belinda, since yesterday. 

Bel. ; Yes, I have worked very hard ; how do you like it ? 

Lady B. : Oh ! 'tis the prettiest fringe in the world ! Well, cousin, you have 
the happiest fancy ! pr’ytlice, advise me about altering my crimson petticoat. 

SirJ. : D n your petticoat ! here’s such a prating, a man can’t digest his 

own thoughts for you. 

Lady B. : Don’t answer him. {Aside.) Well, what do you advise me ? 

Bel. : Why, really, I would not alter it at all. Methinks ’tis very pretty as it is. 
Lady B. : Ay, that’s true ; but you know one grows weary of the prettiest things 
in the world, when one has had them long. 

Sir J. : Yes, I have taught her that. 

Bel. : Shall we provoke him a little ? [Apart to Lady B. 

Lady B. : With all my heart, Belinda, don’t you long to be married ? 

Bel. ; Why, there are some things in it which I could like well enough. 

Lady B. : What do you think you should dislike ? 

Bel. : My husband : a hundred to one else. 

Lady B. : Oh ! you wicked wretch ! sure, you don’t speak as you think ? 

Bel. : Yes, I do : especially if he smoked tobacco. 

[Sir j. looks earnestly at them. 
Lady B. ; Why, that, many times, takes olF worse smells. 

Bel. : Then he must smell very ill indeed. 

Lady B. : So some men will, to keep their wives from coming near them. 

Bel, ; Then those wives should cuckold them at a distance. 

[SirJ. runs in a fury, throws his pipe at them, and drives them out. As they run off, 
enter Constant and Heartfiu!e ; Lady Brute runs against Gonst.ant. 
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Sir J. : Oons ! gel you gone up stairs, you confederating strumpets you, or 
I’ll cuckold you, with a vengeance ! 

Lady B. : Oh, lord ! he'll beat us, he’ll beat us ! Dear Mr. Constant, save 
us ! [Exit with Eei.inda. 

Sir J. ; I’ll cuckold you, with a pox ! 

Con. : Heaven ! Sir John, what’s tlie matter ? 

Sir j. ; Sure, if women had been ready created, the devil, instead of being 
kicked down into hell, had been married. 

Heart. ; Why, what new plagues have you found now ? 

Sir j. : Why, these two gentlewomen did but hear me say I expected you here 
this afternoon ; upon which they presently resolved to take up the room on 
purpose to plague me and my friends. 

Con. : Was that all ? Why, we should have been glad of their company. 

Sir j. : Then 1 should have been weary of your’s ; for I can’t relish both 
together. They found fault v/ith my smoking tobacco, too, and said men 
stunk ; but I had a good mind to say something. 

Con. : Oh ! nothing against the ladies, I hope ? 

Sir J. ; The ladies ! Gome, will you sit down ? Give us some wine, fellow. You 
won’t smoke ? 

Con. : No, nor drink neither, at diis time ; 1 must ask your pardon. 

SiR.J. : What, this mistress of your’s runs in your head ? I’ll warrant, il’s some 
such squeamish minx as my wife, that’s grown so dainty of late, she finds fault 
even with a dirty shirt. 

Heart. : That a woman may do, and not be very dainty neither. 

Sir j. : Come, you shall take one glass, though 1 send for a box of lozenges, 
to sweeten your mouth after it. 

Con. ; Nay, if one glass will satisfy you. I’ll drink it, without putting you to 
that expense. 

Sir J. ; Why, that’s honest. So, here’s to you, gentlemen. A wife’s tJic devil. To 
your both being married. [Thiy drink. 

Heart. : Oh I your most humble servant, sir. 

Sir J. : Well, how do you like my wine ? 

Con. : ’Tis very good, indeed. 

Heart. : ’Tis admirable. 

Sir J. : Then take t’other glass. 

Con. : No, pray, excuse us now : we’ll come another time, and then we won’t 
spare it. 

Sir j. ; This one glass, and no more. Come, it shall be your mistress’s health ; 
and that’s a great compliment from me, I assure you. 

Con. : And ’tis a very obliging one to me ; so give us the glasses. 

Sir j. : So, let her live [Coughs in the glass. 

Heart. ; And be kind. 

Con. : What’s the matter ? Does it go tlie wrong way ? 

Sir j. : If I had love enough to be jealous, I should take this for an ill omen. ; 
for I never drunk ray wife’s health in my life, but I puked in my glass. 

Con. : Cli ! she’s too virtuous to make any reasonable man jealous. 

Sir J. ; Pox of her virtue. If I could catch her adulterating, I might be divorced 
from her by law. 

Heart. : And so pay her a yearly pension, to be a distinguished cuckold. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. ; Sir, there’s ray Lord Rake, Colonel Bully, and some other gentlemen 
at the Blue Posts, desire your company. 

Sir J. t Gadso ! we are to consult about playing the devil to-night. 
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Heart. ; Well, we won’t hinder business. 

,SiR J. : Methinks, I don’t know how to leave you two ; but, for once, I must make 
bold. Or, look you ! may be, the conference mayn’t last long. So, if you’ll 
wait here half-an-hour, or an hour : if I don’t come then, why, then, I won’t 
come at all. 

Heart, (apart to Con.) : A good modest proposition, truly 1 

Con. (apart to Heart.) : But let’s accept on’t, however. Who knows what may 
happen ? 

Heart. ; Well, sir, to shew you how fond we are of your company, we’ll expect 
your return as long as we can. 

SmJ. : Nay, may be I mayn’t stay at all; but business, you know, must be done: 
so, your servant. Or, hark you ! if you have a mind to take a frisk with us, I 
have an interest with my lord ; I can easily introduce you. 

Con. ; We are much beholden to you ; but, for my part, I’m engaged another 
way. 

Sir J. : What, to your mistress, I’ll warrant. Pr’ythee, leave her to her own 
thoughts, and make one with us to-night. 

Con, : Sir, ’tis business that is to employ me. 

Heart. : And me ; and bu.siness must be done, you know. 

Sir j. ; Ay, women’s business, thougih the world were consumed for’t. [Evil. 

Con. ; Farewell, bea-st ! and now, my dear friend, would my mistress, be but 
as complaisant as some men’s wives, who tliink it a piece of good-breeding 
to receive the visits of tlicir husband’.s friends in his absence 

Heart. : Why, for your sake, I could forgive her. But what way shall we invent 
to see her ? 

Con. : Oh 1 never hope it : invention will prove as vain as wishes. 

Enter Lady Brute and Belinda. 

Heart. ; What do you think now, friend ? [Apart to Con. 

Con. : I tliink I shall .swoon. [Apart to Heart. 

Heart. ; I’ll speak first, then, while you felcli breath. [Apart to Con. 

Lady B. : We think ouraelvcs obliged, gcnlleraen, to come and return your 
thanks for your knight-errantry. We were just upon being devoured by the 
fiery dragon. 

Bel. : Did not his fumes almost knock you down, gentlemen ? 

Heart. : Truly, ladies, we did undergo some hard.ships ; and should have done 
more, if some greater heroes than ourselves hard by had not diverted him. 

Con. : Though I am glad of the service you are pleased to say we have done 
you, yet I’m sorry we could do it in no other way, than by making ourselves 
privy to what you would, perhaps, have kept a secret. 

Lady B. ; For Sir John’s part, I suppose he designed it no secret, sinceihe made 
so much noise. And for myself, truly, I am not much concerned, since ’tls 
fallen only into this gentleman’s hand and your’s, who, I have many reasons 
to believe, will neither interpret nor report anything to my disadvantage. 

Con. ; Your good opinion, madam, was what I feared I never could have 
•merited. 

Lady B. : Your fears were vain, ’then, sir, for I’m just to everybody. 

Heart. : Pr’ythee, Constant, what is it you do to get the ladies’ good opinions ? 
for I’m a novice at it. 

Bel, : Sir, will yoU give me leave to instruct you ? 

Heart. : Yes, that I will, with all my soul, madam. 

Bel. : Why, then, you must never be a sloven ; never be out ofihumour ; never 
smoke tobacco ; nor drink butwhen you are dry. 
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Heart. : That’s hard. 

•Con. ; Nay, if you take his bottle from him, you break his heart, madam. 

Bel. ; Why, is if possible the gentleman can love drinking ? 

Heart. : Only by way of antidote. 

Bel. : Against what, pray ? 

Heart. ; Against love, madam. 

Lady B. ; Are you afraid of being in love, sir ? 

Heart. : I should, if there were any danger of it. 

Lady B. : Pray, why so ? 

Heart. : Because I always had an aversion to being used like a dog. 

Bel. : Why, truly, men in love are seldom used better. 

Lady B. : But were you never in love, sir ? 

Heart. ; No, I thank heaven, madam. 

Bel. : Pray, where got you your learning, then ? 

Heart. : From other people’s experience, 

Bel. ; That’s being a spunger, sir, which is scarce honest ; if you’d buy some 
experience with your own money, as ’twould be fairlicr got, so ’twould 
stick longer by you. 


Enter a Footman. 

Foot. : Madam, here’s my Lady Fanciful to wait upon your ladyship. [Exit. 

Lady B. ; Shield me, kind heaven ! What an inundation of impertinence is 
here coming upon us ! 

Enter Lady Fanciful, who runs first to Lady Brute, then to Belinda, kissing them. 

Lady F. ; My dear Lady Brute, and sweet Belinda, methlnks ’tis an age since 
I saw you. 

Lady B. : Yet ’tis but three days ; sure, you have passed your time very ill, it 
seems so long to you ! 

Lady F. : Why, really, to confess the truth to you, I am so everlastingly fatigued 
with the addresses of unfortunate gentlemen that were it not for the ex- 
travagancy of the example, I should e’en tear out these wicked eyes with 
my own fingers to make both myself and mankind easy. What think you 
on’t Mr. Heartfree, for 1 take you to be my faithful adviser ? 

Heart. ; Why, truly, madam, I think every project that is for the good of 
mankind ought to be encouraged. 

Lady F. ; Then I have your consent, sir ? 

Heart. ; To do whatever you please, madam. 

Lady F. ; You had a much more limited complaisance this morning, sir. 
Would you believe it, ladies ? this gentleman has been so exceeding generous, 
to tell me of above fifty faults, in less time than it was well possible for me to 
commit two of them. 

•Con. : Why, truly, madam, my friend there is apt to be something familiar 
with the ladies. 

,1adv F. : He is, indeed, sir ; but he’s wondrous charitable with it ; he has had 
the goodness to design a reformation, e’en down to my fingers’ ends. ’Twas 
thus, I think, sir {opening her fingers in an awkward manner) you’d have them 
stand ? My eyes,_ too, he did not like. How was it you would have directed 
them ? thus, I think, {Staring at him.) Then, there was something amiss in my 
gait, too ; I don’t know well' how ’twas, but, as I take it, he would have me 
■walk like him. Pray, sir, do me the favour to take a turn or two about the 
,room, that the company may see you. He’s sullen, ladies, and won’t. But, to 
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make short, and give you as true an idea as I can of the matter, I think 
’twas much about this figure in general, he would have moulded me to— 
but I was an obstinate woman, and could not resolve to make myself mistress 
of his heart, by growing as awkward as his fancy. 

[She walks awkwardly about, staring and looking ungainly ; then changes 
on a sudden to the extremity of her usual affectation. 

Heart. : Just thus women do, when they think we arc in love with tliem, or 
when they are so with us. 

[Constant and Lady B. talk together apart. 

Lady F. : ’Twould, however, be less vanity for me to conclude the former, than 
you die latter, air. 

Heart. : Madam, all I shall presume to conclude is, that if I were in love, you’d 
find the means to make me soon weary on’t. 

Lady F. : Not by over fondness, upon my word, sir. But, pr’ythee, let’s stop 
here ; for you arc so much governed by instinct, I know you’ll grow brutish 
at last. 

Bel. (aside) ; Now am I sure she’s fond of him. I’ll try to make her jealous. 
Well, for my part, I should be glad to find somebody would be so free with 
me, that I might know niy faults, and mend them. 

Lady F. : Then, pray, let me recommend this gentleman to you ; I have known 
liim some time, and will be surety for him, that upon a very limited 
encouragement on your side, you .shall find an extended impudence on his. 

Heart, i I thank you, madam, for your recommendation ; but, hating idleness, 
I’m unwilling to enter into a place where, I believe, there would be nothing 
to do. I was fond of serving your ladyship, because I knew you’d find me 
constant employment. 

Lady F. : I told you he’d be rude, Belinda. 

Bel, ; Oli 1 a little bluntncss is a sign of honesty, which makes me always ready 
to pardon it. So, sir, if you have no other objection to ray service, but 
the fear of being idle in it, you may venture to list yourself ; 1 shall find you 
work, I warrant you, 

Heart. : Upon those terms I engage, madam ; and thus, with your leave, 
I take for earnest. [Offers to kiss her hand. 

Bel. : Hold there, sir ! I’m none of your earnest-givers. But, if I’m well served, 
I give good wages, and pay punctually. 

[Heartfree and Belinda seem to continue 
talking Jamiliarly together. 

Lady F. (aside) : I don’t like this jesting between them. Methinks the fool 
begins to look as if he were in earnest ; but then he must be a fool indeed. 
Lard ! what a difierence there is between me and her ! (Looking at Belinda 
scornfully.) How I should despise such a thing, if I were a man ! What a nose 
she has ! what a chin ! what a neck 1 Then her eyes— and the worst kissing 
lips in the universe 1 No, no, he can never like her, that’s positive ; yet I can’t 
sufier them together any longer. Mr. Heartfree, do you know that you and 
I must have no quarrel, for all this ? I can’t forbear being a little severe, 
now and then ; but women, you know, may be allowed anything. 

Heart. : Up to a certain age, madam. 

Lady F. : Which I’m not yet past, I hope. 

Heart, (aside) : Nor ever will, I dare swear. 

Lady F. (to Lady B.) : Come, madam, will your ladyship be witness to our 
reconciliation ? 

LaPy B. ; You are agreed, then, at last ? 

Heart, (slightingly) : We forgive. 
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Laoy F. [aside) ; That was a cold, ill-natured reply. 

Lady B. ; Then there are no challenges sent between you ? 

Heart. : Not from me, I promise. [Aside to Gonstani',) But that’s more than 
I’ll do for her ; for I know she can as well be hanged as forbear writing to me. 
OoN. : That I believe. But I think we had best be going, lest she should suspect 
something, and be malicious. 

Heart. ; With all my heart. 

Con. : Ladies, we are your humble servants. I see Sir John is quite engaged, 
’twould be in vain to expect him. Gome, Heartfree. [Exit. 

Heart. : Ladies, your servant. (To Bel.) I hope, madam, you won’t forget our 
bargain ; I’m to say what I please to you. [Exit. 

Bel. ; Liberty of speech entire, sir. 

Lady F. [aside) : Very pretty, truly I But how the blockhead went out languish- 
ing at her ; and not a look towards me ! Well, people may talk, but miracles 
are not ceased. For, ’tis more than natural, such a rude fellow as he is, and 
such a little impertinent as she should be capable of making a woman of my 
sphere uneasy. But I can bear her sight no longer, methinks she’s grown ten 
times uglier than Cornet. I must home and study revenge, ( To Lady B.) 
Madam, your humble servant ; I must take my leave. 

Lady B. : What, going already, madam ? 

Lady F. : I must beg you’ll excuse me this once ; for, really, I have eighteen 
visits to return tb's afternoon ; so, you see, I'm importuned by the women 
as well as the men. [Going.) Nay, you shan’t go one step out of the room. 

Lady B. : Indeed, I’ll wait upon you down. 

Lady F. : No, sweet Lady Brute, you know I swoon at ceremony, 

Lady B. : Pray, give me leave. 

Lady F. ; You know I won’t. 

Lady B. : Indeed I must, 

Lady F. : Indeed you shan’t. 

Lady B. : Indeed I will. 

Lady F. ; Indeed you shan’t. 

Lady B. : Indeed I will. 

Lady F. : Indeed you shan’t. Indeed, indeed, indeed you shan’t. 

[Exit tunning ; they follow. 

Re-enter Lady Brute. 

Lady B. ; This impertinent woman has put me out of humour for a fortnight. 
What an agreeable moment has her foolish visit interrupted ! Lord ! what a 
pleasure there is in doing what we should not do ! 

Enter Constant. 

Ah ! here again ! 

Con. ; Though the renewing my visit may seem a little irregular, I hope, I shall 
obtain your pardon for it, madam, when you know I only left the room lest 
the lady who was here should have been as malicious in her remarks as she 
is foolish in her conduct. 

Lady B. : He who has discretion enough to be tender of a woman’s reputation, 
carries a virtue about him that may atone for a great many faults. 

Con. : If it has a title to atone for any, its pretensions must needs be strongest, 
where the crime is love. But I hope it cannot be reckoned an offence to love, 
where it is a duty to adore. 

Lady B. : ’Tis an offence, a great one, where it would rob a woman of all she 
ought to be adored for — her virtue. 
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Con. ; Virtuo 1 that phantom ot honour, which men in every age have so 
condemned, they have tlirowu it amongst the women to scramble for. 

Laoy B. ; If it be a thing ot so very little value, why do you so earnestly 
recommend it to your wives and daughters ? 

Con. : We recommend it to our wives, madam, because we would keep them 
to ourselves ; and to our daughters because we would dispose of them to 
others. 

Lady B. : ’Tis, then, of some importance, it seems, since you can’t dispose of 
them without It. 

Con. : I beg you will believe I did but rally, madam. I know you judge loo 
well of right and wiong to be deceived by arguments like those. And 1 hope 
yon will have so favourable an opinion of my understanding, too, to believe 
the tiling called virtue has worth enough with me to pass for an eternal obliga- 
tion wherever ’tis sacriliced. 

Lady B. ; It is, I think, so great a one, as nothing can repay. 

Con. ; Yes, the making the man you love your everlasting debtor. 

Lauy B. ; When debtors once have borrowed all we have to lend, they are very 
apt to grow shy of their ereditors’ company. 

Con. : That, madam, is only when they az-e forced to borrow of usurers, and 
not of a generous friend. Let us choose our creditors and wc are seldom so 
ungrateful as to shun them. 

Lady B. ; Wliat think you of Sir John, sir ? I was his free choice. 

Con. : I think he’s married, madam. 

Lady B. : iJoes niairiage, then, exclude men from your rule of constancy? 

Con. I It docs. Constancy’.s a brave, free, haughty, generous agent, that cannot 
buckle to the chains of wedlock. (Following /ter.) But, madam 

Lady B, : But, bit, 'tis my turn to be dhcrcet now, and not sulTer too long a 
visit. 

Con. {catching Imr hand) ; By heaven, you .slialL not stir till you give me hopes 
that I shall see you again at some more convenient time and place. 

Lady 13. ; I give you just hopes enough {breaking from him) to get loose from 
you ; and that’s all 1 can allbrd you at this lime. [IlxU running. 

Con, : Now, by all lhat’.s great and good, she’s a charming woman 1 In what 
ecstacy of joy she has left me 1 for she gave me hope. Did she not say she gave 
me hope } Hope 1 Ay, what hope ? Bnough to make me let her go ! Why, 
that’s enough in conscience. Or, no matter how ’twas spoke, hope was tlie 
word, it came from her, and it was said to me. 

Enter Heartfree. 

Ah 1 Heartfree, thou hast done me noble service in prattling to the young 
gentlewoman without there. Come to my arms, thou venerable bawd, and 
let me squee 2 e thee {emh acing him cageily) as a new pair of slays does a fat 
country girl when she’s carried to court to stand for a maid of honour. 

Heart. ; Why, what the devil’s all this rapture for ? 

Con. : Rapture 1 There’s ground for rapture, man ! There’s hopes, my Heart- 
free — hopes, my friend. 

Heart. : Hopes 1 of what ? 

Gon. ; Why, hopes that my lady and I together (for ’tis more than one body’s 
work), should make Sir John a cuckold. 

Heart. : Prythee, what did she say to tliee ? 

Con. ; Say ! What did she not say ! She said that — says she — she said — Zoons ! 
I don’t know what she said ; but she looked as if she said everything I’d have 
her ; and so, if ihou’lt go to the tavern. I’ll treat thee with anything that 
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gold can buy ; I’ll give all my silver among the drawers, make a bonfire 
before the doors ; swear that the Pope’s turned protestant, and that all the 
politicians in England are of one mind. [Exeunl. 

SCENE It . — A Tanern. 

Lord Raicb, Sir John Brute, etc., discovered at a table, drinking. 

All. : Huzza ! 

Lord R. ; Come, boys, charge again ; so — confusion to all order. Here’s liberty 
of conscience. 

All. ; Huzza ! 

Lord R. ; Come, sing the song I made this morning, to this purpose. 

Sir J. ; ’Tis wicked, I hope. 

Lord R. : Don’t 1 tell you that I made it ? 

Sir J. ; My lord, I beg your pardon for doubting your taste. Come, begin. 

SONG. — Colonel Bully. 

We’re gayly yet, we’re gayly yet. 

And we’re not very fow, but we’re gayly yet ; 

Then sit ye awhile, and tipple a bit, 

For we’s not very fow, but we’re gayly yet. 

And we’re gayly yet, etc. 

There were three lads, and they were clad, 

There were three lasses, and them they had. 

Three trees in the orchard are newly sprung. 

And wc’s a git geer enough, we’re but young. 

And we’re gayly yet, etc. 

Then up went Alley, Alley, up went Ailey now ; 

Then up with Alley, quo’ Crumma, we’s get a roaring fow. 

And one was kiss’d in the barn, another was kiss’d m the green. 

And t’other behind the pease-stack, till the mow flew up to her eyn. 
Then up went Ailey, Ailey, etc. 

Now, fie ! John Thompson, run, i 

Gin ever you run in your life, 

De’il get ye 1 but, hie, my dear Jack, 

There’s a mon got to bed with your wife. 

Then up went Ailey, etc. 

Then away John Thompson run, 

And, egad ! he run with speed, 

But before he had run his length 
The false loon had done the deed. 

Then up went Ailey, etc. 

Lord R. : Well, how do you like it, gentlemen ? 

All : Oh ! admirable ! 

SirJ. : I would not give a fig for a song that is not full of sin and impudence. 
Lord R. ; Then my muse is to your taste. But drink away ; the night steals 
upon us ; we shall want time to be lewd in. Hey I sally out, sirrah, and see 
what’s doin^ in the camp ; we’ll beat up the quarters presently. 

■Wait. : I’ll bring your lordship an exact account. [Exit. 

Lord R. ; Courage, knight 1 victory attends you 1 
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Sir J. ; And laurels shall crown me. Drink away, and be d d ! 

Lord R. : Again, boys 1 t’other glass, and no morality. 

Sir J. [dnmk) : Ay, no morality — and d the watch ! And let the constable 

be married. 

Axl : Huzza 1 

Enter Waiter. 

Lord R. ; How are the streets inhabited, sirrah? 

Wait. ; My lord, it’s Sunday night, tlicy are full of drunken citizens, [Exit. 

Lord R. : Along, then, boys, we shall have a feast. 

Gol. ; Along, noble knight ! 

Sir j. : Ay, alon^. Bully ! and he that says Sir John Brute is not as di-unk, 
and as religious as the drunkencst citizen of them all, is a liar, and the son 
of a whore. 

Gol. : Why, that was bravely spoken, and like a free-born Englishman. 

Sir J. ; What’s that to you, sir, whether I am an Englishman or a Frenchman ? 

Gol. : Zoons ! you are not angry, sir ? 

Sir j. : Zoons ! I am angry, sir ; for, if I am a free-born Englishman, what 
have you to do, even to talk of my privileges ? 

Lord R. ; Why, pr’ythec, knight, don’t quarrel here ; leave private animosities 
to be decided by daylight ; let the night be employed against the public 
enemy. 

Sir J. ; My lord, I respect you, because you are a man of quality. But I’ll make 
tliat fellow know I’m within a hair’s-breadth as absolute by my privileges, 
as the king of France is by his prerogative. He, by his prerogative, takes 
money where it is not his due ; I, by my privilege, refuse paying it where 1 
owe it. Liberty and properly, and old England 1 Huzza 1 

All ; Huzza ! [Exit Sin John, reeling, the rest following. 


ACT IV 

SOENE I . — Covent Garden. 

Enter Lord Raws and Colonel Bullv, with their swords drawn. 

Lord R. ; Is the dog dead ? 

Gol. : No, d n him ! I heard him wheeze. 

Lord R. : How the witch his wife howled ! 

Gol. : Ay, she’ll alarm the watch presently. 

Lord R. ; Appear, knight, then ; come, you have a good cause to fight for ; 
there’s a man murdered. 

Enter Sir John Brute. 

Sir j. : Is there ? then let his ghost be satisfied ; for I’ll sacrifice a constable 
to it presently, and burn his body upon his wooden chair. 

Enter a Tailor, with a bundle under his arm. 

Gol. : How now 1 What have we got here ? a thief? 

Tai. : No, an’t please you, I’m no thief. 

Lord R. : That we’ll see presently. Here, let the general examine him. 

Sm J. : Ay, ay ; let me examine him, and I’ll lay a hundred pounds I find him 
guilty, in spite of his teeth ; for he looks like a sneaking rascal. Come, sirrah, 
without equivocation, or mental reservation, tell me of what opinion you are, 
and what calling ; for by them I shall guess at your morals. 
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Tai. : An’t please you, I’m a dissenting journeyman wonuvu’s tailor. 

Sir J. : Then, sirrah, you love lying by your religion, and theft by your trade ; 
and so, that your punisliments may be suitable to your crimes, I’ll have you 
first gagged, and then hanged. 

Tai. ; fray, good worthy gentlemen, don’t abuse me : indeed, I am an honest 
man, and a good workman, tlrough I say it lliat should not say it. 

Sir J. ; No words, sirrah, but attend your fate. 

Lord R. : Let me see what’s in that bundle. 

Tai. : An’t please you, it’s my lady’s morning dress and hat. 

Sir j. ; What lady, you reptile, you ? 

Tai : My Lady Brute, an’t please your honour. 

Sir J. : My Lady Brute ! my wife ! the robe of my wife ! With reverence let me 
approach it. The dear angel is always taking care of me in danger, and has 
sent me this suit of armour to protect me in this day of battle : on they go. 
All : Oh, brave knight 1 
Lord R. ; Live. Don Quixote the second ! 

Sir j. ; Sancho, my ’squire, help me on with my .armour. 

Tat. : Oh ! dear gentleman ! I shall be quite undone if you take the sack. 

Sir j. : Retire, sirrah ! and, since you carry off your skin, go home, and hr. 

happy. [Exit Tailor. They diess Sir J.) So ! how do you like my shapes now ? 
Lord R. ; To a miracle ! he looks like a queen of tlie Amazons. But to your 
arms, gentleraea I the enemy’s upon their march ; here’s the watch. 

Sir j. : Oons ! if it were Alexander the Great, at the head of his army, I would 
drive him into a horsepond. 

All : Huzza ! Oli, brave knight ! 

Entet Watchmen. 

SlR.J. : See 1 here he comes, with all his Greeks about him ; follow me, boys, 

I Watch. ; Heyday 1 Who have we got here ? stand ! 

Sm J. ; Mayhap not. 

I Watch. : What are you all doing here in the streets at this time of night ? 

And who are you, madam, tliat seems to be at the head of this noble crew f 
Sir J. : Sirrah, I amBonduca, queen of the Welshmen ; and, with a leek as long 
as my pedigree, I will destroy your Roman legions in an instant. Britons, 
strike home ! 

[Snatches a Watoiim.an’s staff, stiikes at the Watoh, 
drives them off, and returns in custody. 
I Watch. : So ! we have got the queen, however. We’ll make her pay well for 
her ransom. Gome, madam, will your majesty please to walk before the 
constable ? 

Sm J. : The constable’s a rascal, and you are a son of a whore I 
I Watch. : A most noble reply, truly ! If this be her royal style, I’ll warrant 
her maids of honour prattle prettily : but we’ll teach you some of our court 
dialect before we part with you, princess. Away with her to the round-house. 
Sm J. : Hands off, you ruffians ! My honour’s dearer to me than my life ; I hope 
you won’t be so uncivil, 

I Watch : Away with her. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — A chamber. 

Enter Hbartereb. 

Heart. ; What the plague ails me ? Love 1 No, I thank you for that ; my heart's 
rock still. Yet, ’tis Belinda tliat disturbs me, that’s positive. Well, what of all 
that ? Must I love her for being troublesome ? At that rate, I might love all 
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the women I meet, ogail ! But hold ! though I don’t love her for disturbing 
me, yet she may disturb me, because I love her. Ay, that may be, laith. I 
have dreamt of her, that’s certain. Well, so I have of my mother ; therefore, 
what’s that to the purpose ? Ay, but Belinda runs in ray mind waking— and 
.so does many a d-y — d thing, tliat I don’t care a farthing for. Methinks, 
though, I would fain be talking to ber, and yet I have no business. Well, 
am I the first man that has had a mind to do an impertinent thing ? 

Enter Constant. 

Con. : How now, Heartfrec ! What makes you up and dressed so soon ? I 
thought none but lovers quarrelled with their beds ; I expected to have 
found you snoring, as I used to do. 

Heart. : Why, faith ! friend, ’tis the care I have of your affairs that makes me 
so thoughtful ; I have been studying all night how to bring your matter about 
with Belinda. 

Con. ; With Belinda ? 

Heart. : With my ladv, I mean : and, faith ! I have mighty hopes on’t. Sure, 
yon must be very well satisfied with her behaviour to you yesterday ? 

Con. : So well, that nothing but a lover’s fears can make me doubt of success. 
But what can this sudden change proceed from ? 

Heart. : Why, you saw her husband beat her, did you not ? 

Con. : Thai’s true : a husband is scarce to be tome upon any terms, much less 
when he fights with his wife. Methinks she should e’en have cuckolded him 
upon the spot, to shew, that after the battle she was master of the field. 

Heart. : A council of war of women would infallibly liave advised her to it, 
But, I confess, so agreeable a woman as Belinda deserves better usage. 

Con. 1 Belinda again 1 

Heart, : My lady, I mean. What a plague makes me blunder so to-day? 
{Aside.) A plague of this treacherous tongue. 

Con. ; Pr’ythce, look upon me seriously, Heartfrec. Now answer me directly : 
is it my lady, or Belinda, employs your careful thoughts thus ? 

Heart, ; My lady, or Beliuda ! 

Con. ; In love, by this light 1 in love 1 

Heart. : In love I 

Con. : Nay, never deny it ; for thou’lt do it so awkwardly, ’twill but make the 
jest sit heavier about thee. My dear friend, I give you much joy. 

Heart. : Why, pr’ythee, you won’t persuade me to it, will you ? 

Con. : That she’s mistress of your tongue, that’s plain ; and I know you are so 
honest a fellow, your tongue and heart always go together. But how — but 
how the devil — psha ! ITa, ha, lia ! 

Heart. ; Heyday I Why, sure, you don’t believe it in earnest ? 

Con. ; Yes, I do, because I see you deny it in jest. 

Heart. : Nay, but, look you 1 Ned — a—deny in jest — a— gadzooks ! you know, 
I say — a — ^when a man denies a thing in jest — a 

Con, : Ha, ha, ha 1 

Heart. : Nay, then we shall have it ; what, because a man stumbles at a word ? 
Did you never make a blunder ? 

Con. : Yes, for I am in love ; I own it. 

Heart. : Then so am I : — now laugh till thy soul’s glutted with mirth. But, 
dear Constant, don’t tell the town on’t. 

Con. : Nay, then, ’twere almost a pity to laugh at thee, after so honest a 
confession. 
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Enter a Footman. 

Foot. : Sir, there’s a porter without with a letter ; he desires to give it into 
your own hands. 

Con. : Gall him in. 

Bnier Porter. 

What, Joe, is it thee ? 

Port. : An't please you, sir, I was ordered to deliver this into your hands, by 
two well-shaped ladies, at the New Exchange. I was at your honour’s 
lodgings, and your servants sent me hither. 

Con. : ’Tis well : are you to carry any answer ? 

Port. : No, my noble master. They gave me my orders, and whip, they are 
gone. 

Con. ; Very well ; there. [Gives him money. 

Port. ; Heaven bless your honour 1 [Exit, 

Con. : Now let’s see what honest, trusty Joe has brought us. (Reads.) “ If you 
and your playfellow can spare time from your business and devotions, don’t 
fail to be at Spring Garden about eight in the evening. You’il find nothing 
there but women, so you need bring no other arms than what you usually 
carry about you.” So, playfellow, here’.s something to stay your stomach 
till your mistress’s dish is ready for you. 

Heart. ; Some of our oid battered acquaintance. I won’t go, not I. 

Con. : Nay, that you can’t avoid : there’s honour in the case ; ’tis a challenge, 
and I want a second. 

Heart. : I doubt I shall he but a very useless one to you ; for I’m .so disheartened 
by this wound Belinda has given me, I do not think 1 shall have courage 
enough to draw my sword. ' 

Con. ; Oh ! if that be all, come along ; I’ll warrant you’ll find sword enough 
for such enemies as we have to deal withal. [E.xeiint. 

SCENE HI. — A Hall in lAe Justice’s house. 

Enter Constable and Watchmen with Sm John Brute. 

Const. ■ Come, forsooth, come along, if you please. I once, in compassion, 
thought to have seen you safe home this morning ; but you have been so 
rampant and abusive all night, I shall see what the justice of peace will say 
to you. 

Sir J. : And you shall see what I’ll say to the justice of peace, sirrah. 

[Watchman knocks at the door. 

Enter Servant. 

Const. ; Is Mr. Justice at home ? 

Serv. : Yes. 

Const. : Pray acquaint his worship we have got an unruly woman here, and 
desire to know what he’ll please to have done with her. 

Serv. : I’ll acquaint my master. [Exit. 

Sir J. : Harkyou ! constable, what cuckoldy justice is this ? 

Const. : One that knows how to deal with such romps as you are. I’ll warrant 
you. 

£nfcr Justice. 

Just. ; Well, Mr, Constable, what is’ the matter here ? 

Const. ; An’t please your worship, this here comical sort of a gentlewoman has 
committed great outrages to-night. She has been frolicking with my Lord 
Rake and his gang ; they attacked the watch, and I hear there has been a 
man killed. 1 believe ’tis they have done it. 
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Sir. J. : Sir, Lherc may have been murder, for aught I know ; and ’tis a great 
mercy there has not been a rape, too ; that fellow would have ravished me. 

1 Watch. ; Ravish, ravish 1 Oh, lud 1 oh, lud 1 oh, lud 1 Do I look like a 
ravisher ? 

Just. : Why, truly, she does seem a little masculine about the mouth. 

2 Watch. ; Yes, and about the hands, too, an’t please your worship. I did but 

offer, in mere civility, to help her up the steps into our apartment, and with 
her gripen flsta [Sir J. knocks Mm down. 

Sir J. : I felled him to the ground, like an ox. 

Jusr. : Out upon this boisterous woman ! out upon her ! 

SirJ. : Mr, Justice, he would have been uncivil ; it was in defence of my honour, 
and I demand satisfaction. 

2 Watch. : I hope your worship will satisfy her honour in Bridewell ! that fist 
of her’s will make an admirable hemp-beater. 

SirJ. ; I hope you will protect me against that libidinous rascal. I am a woman 
of quality, and virtue, loo, for all I am in an undress this morning. 

Just. : Why, she really has the air of a sort of woman a little somethingish out 
of the common. Madam, if you expect I should be favourable to you, I desire 
I may know who you are. 

SirJ. ! Sir, I am anybody, at your service. 

Just. : I desire to know your name. 

SirJ. ; Sir, my name’s Mary. 

Just. : Ay, but your surname, madam. 

SirJ. ! Sir, my surname’s the very same with my httsband’s. 

Just. ; A strange woman this ! Who is your husband, pray i 

SirJ : Sir John 

Just. : Sir Jolm who ? 

SiR-J. ; Sir John Brute, 

Just. : Is it possible, madam, you can be my Lady Brute ? 

SirJ. : That happy woman, sir, .am I ; only a little in rny merriment to-night. 

Just, ; I am concerned for Sir Jolm. 

SirJ. t Truly, so am I. 

Just. : I have heard he is an honest gentleman. 

SirJ. : As ever drank. 

Just. : Good lack I Indeed, lady, I’m sorry he has such a wife. 

SirJ. : I am sorry he has any wife at all. 

Just. ; And so, perhaps, may he, I doubt you have not given him a very good 
taste of matrimorw. 

Sir j. : Taste, sir ! I have scorned to stint him to a taste ; I have given him a 
full meal of it. 

Just. : Indeed, I believe so. But, pray, fair lady, may he have given you any 
occasion for this extraordinary conduct ? does he not use you well ? 

Sir j. : a little upon the rough sometimes. 

Just. : Ay, any man may be out of humour now and then. 

SirJ. : Sir, I love peace and quiet ; and when a woman don’t find that at home, 
she’s apt, sometimes, to comfort herself with a few innocent diversions 
abroad. 

Just. : A strange woman this ! Does he spend a reasonable portion of his time 
at home, to the comfort of his wife and children ? 

SirJ. : He never gave his wife cause to repine at his being abroad in his life. 

Just. : Bray, madam, how may he be in the grand matrimonial point. Is he 
true to your bed ? 

SmJ. : Sir ! 
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JllbT. t Is he true to your bed ? 

Sra J. : Chaste ! Oons ! this fellow asks so many impertinent questions ! 

Egad ! I believe it is the justice’s wife in die justice’s clothes. [Asidt. 

Just. ; ’Tis a great pity she should have been thus disposed of, Prayj madam 
(and tlien I have done), what may be your ladyship’s common method of 
life ? if I may presume so far. 

Sir J. ; Why, sir, much that of a woman of quality. 

Just. ; Pray, how may you generally pass your time, madam ? Your morning, 
for example. 

Sir J. : Sir, like a woman of quality, I wake about two o’clock in the afternoon ; 
I stretch, and make a sign for my chocolate ; when I have drunk three cups, 
I slide down again upon my back, with my arms over my head, while my two 
maids put on my stockings ; then, hanging upon their shoulders, I am trailed 
to my great chair, where I sit and yawn for my breakfast ; if it don’t come 
presentiy, I lie down upon my couch to say my prayers, while my maid reads 
me the play-bills. 

Just. : Very well, madam ! 

Sir j. ; When the tea is brought in, I drink twelve regular dishes, with eight 
slices of bread and butter ; and, half-an-hour after, I send to the cook, to 
know, if the dinner is almost ready. 

Just. ; So, madam ! 

Sir j. : By that time iny head is half-dressed, I hear my husband swearing 
himself into a state of perdition tliat the meat’s all cold upon the table ; 
to amend which, I come down in an hour more, and have it sent back to the 
kitchen, to be all dressed over again. 

Just. : Poor man ! 

Sir J. : When I have dined, .and my idle servants are presumptuously set down 
at their ease to do so too, I call for my coach, to go visit fifty dear friends, of 
whom I hope I never shall find one at home while I .shall live. 

Just, : So ! there’s die morning and afternoon pretty well disposed of. Pray, 
how, madam, do you pass your evenings ? 

Sir J. '. Like a woman of spirit, sir ; a great spirit. Give me a box and dice — 
seven’s the main ! Oons ! sir, I set you a hundred pounds 1 Why, do you 
think women are married now-a-days to sit at home and mend napkins ? 
Oh ! the lord help your head ! 

Just. : Mercy on us ! Mr. Constable, what will this age come to ? 

Const. ; What will it come to, indeed, if such women as these are not set in the 
stocks ! 

Sir J. : Mr. Justice ! 

Just. : Madam ! 

Sir J. 1 Sir, I have a little urgent business calls upon me ; and, therefore, I 
desire the favour of you to bring matters to a conclusion. 

Just. : Madam, if I were sure that business were not to commit more disorders, 
I would release you. 

Sm j. : None — by my virtue. 

Just. ; Then, Mr. Constable, you may discharge her. 

Sir J. : Sir, your very humble servant. Will you please to accept of a bottle ? 
Just. : 1 thank you kindly, madam : but I never drink in a morning. Good 
b’ye, madam 1 good b’ye ! 

Sir J. ; Mr. Justice, will you be so kind and obliging as to grant me one favour ? 
Just. : Ay : what is it ? 

Sir J. : That your worhsip would be so very obliging as to let me have the 
honour of a chaste salute. Won’t you ? 
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Just. : Good by’o, madam ! 

Sm. J. : Good b’yC) Rood air 1 (Kxil Justice) . So now, Mr. Constable, shall you 
and I go pick up .a whore logelhcr ? 

Const. : No, thank you, madam : my wife’s enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man. 

SmJ. He, he, he IThefoolis married, then. Well, you won’t go ? 

Const. : Not I, truly ! 

Sm J. '. Then I’ll go by myself ; and you and your wife may go to the devil. 

[Exit. 

Const, [gazing after him) ■ Why, God-a-inercy, lady. [Exit. 


SCENE IV . — Splits Garden 

Constant and Heaetfree cross the stage. As they go off, entei Lady Fanciful and 
Mabemoiselle, masked, and dogging them. 

Con. : So ! I think we are about the time appointed : let us walk up this way. 

[Exit with Heartfree. 

Lady F, : Good ! thus far I have dogged them without being discovered. 
’Tis infallibly some intrigue that brings them to Spring Garden. How my 
poor heart is torn and racked with fear and jealousy ! Let it be anything but 
that flirt Belinda, and I’ll try to bear it. But, if it proves her, all that’s 
woman in me shall be employed to dc.sttoy her. 

[Exit after Constant and Heartfree. 

Re-enter Constant and Heartfree. Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle still 
following at a distance. 

Con. '. I see no females yet, that have anything to say to us. I’m afraid we are 
bantered. 

Heart. : I wish we were, for I’m in no humour to make either them or my, self 
merry. 

Enter Lady IlRUTii and Belinda, masked, and poorly dressed. 

Con. ; How now I Who are these ? Not our game, I hope. 

Heart. : If they are, we are e’en well enough served, to come a hunting here 
when we had so much better game in chase elsewhere. 

Lady F, (to Mademoiselle) •• So, those are their ladies, without doubt. But Tm 
afraid that doily stufl' is not worn for want of better clothes. They are the 
very shape and size of Belinda and her aunt. 

Madem. ; So dey be, intced, malam. 

Lady F. ; We’ll slip into this close arbour, where we may hear all they say. 

[Brif with Madem. 

Lady B. ; What, are you afraid of us, gentlemen ? 

Heart. : Why, truly, I think we may, if appearances don’t lie. 

Bel. ; Do you always find women what they appear to be, sir ? 

Heart. : No, forsooth ! but I seldom find them better than they appear to be. 

Bel. ; Then the outside’s best, you think. 

Heart : ’Tis the honestest. 

Con, : Have a care, Heartfree ! you are relapsing again. 

Lady B. ; Why, does the gentleman use to rail at women ? 

Con. : He has done formerly. 

Bel. : I suppose he had very good call for’t. They did not use you so well as 
you thought you deserved, sir ? 

Lady B. ; They made themselves merry at your expense, sir ? 

Bel. : Laughed when you sighed ? 
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Lady B. : Slept while you were waiting ? 

Bel. : Had your porter beat ? 

Lady B, : And threw your billet-doux in tire lire ? 

Heart. ; Heyday ! I shall do more than rail, presently. 

Bel. : Why, you won’t beat us, will you ? 

Heart. ; I don’t know but I may. 

Con. ; What the devil’s coming here ? Sir John, and drunk, i’faith ! 

Enter Sir John Brute. 

Sir J. : What, a pox ! here’s Constant, Heartfree, and two whores, egad ! Oh ! 
you covetous rogues ! What have you never a spare punk for your friend ? 
13ut I’ll share with you. both the women. 

Heart. : Why, what the plague have you been doing, knight ? 

Sir J. ; Why, I have been beating the watch, and scandalising the women of 
quality. 

Heart. ; A very good account, truly ! 

Sir J. : And what do you think I’ll do next? 

Con. : Nay, that no man can guess. 

Sir J. : Why, if you’ll let me sup with you. I’ll treat both your strumpets. 

Lady B, {aside) : Oh, lord ! rye are undone. 

Heart. : No, we can’t sup together, because we have some afiairs elsewheie. 
But if you’ll accept of these two ladies, we’ll be so complaisant to you to 
resign our right in them. 

Bel. {aside) : Lord ! what shall we do ? 

Sir J. : Lei me see ; their clothes arc such d d clothes, they won’t pawn for 

the reckoning, 

Heart. ; Sir John, your servant. Raptures attend you. 

Con. ; Adieu, ladies ; make much of the gentleman. 

Lady B. ; Why, sure, you won’t leave us in the hands of a drunken fellow, to 
abuse us ? 

Sir J. ; Who do you caU a drunken fellow, you slut you ! I’m a man of quality ; 
the king has made me a knight. 

Heart. : Ay, ay, you are in good hands ; adieu, adieu ! [Runs off. 

Lady B. : The devil’s hands ! let me go, or I’ll — for heaven’s sake protect us ! 

[Breaks from Sir J. ; runs to Constant, twitching off 
her mask, and dapping it on again. 

Sir J. ; I’ll devil you, you jade, you ! I’ll demolish your ugly face. 

Re-enter Heartfree, Belinda runs to him, and shews her face. 

Heart. : Hold, thou mighty man ! Lookye ! sir, we did but jest with you. 
These are ladies of our acquaintance, that we had a mind to frighten a 
little ; but now you must leave us. 

Sir J. ; Oons ! I won’t leave you, not I. 

Heart. : Nay, but you must, though ; and, therefore, make no words on’I. 

Sir J. : Then you are a couple of d d uncivil fellows ; and I hope your punks 

will give you sauce to your mutton. [fixit. 

Lady B. : Oh 1 1 shall never come to myself again, I’m so frightened ! 

Con. ; ’Tis a narrow escape, indeed. 

Bel. ; Women must have frolics, you see, whatever they cost them. 

Heart. : This might have proved a dear one, though. 

Lady B. : You are themoreobligedtousfor the risk we run upon your accounts. 
Con. : And I hope you’ll acknowledge something due to our knight errantry, 
ladies. This is the second time we have delivered you. 
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Ladv B. : ’Tis true : and since we see fate has destined you for our guardians, 
’twill make us the more willing to trust ourselves in your hands. But you 
must not have the worse opinion of us for our innocent frolic. 

Heart, : Ladies, you may command our opinion in everything that is to your 
advantage. 

Bel. ; Then sir, I command you to be of opinion, that women are sometimes 
better than they appear to be. [Lady B. and Constant talk apart. 

Heart. : Madam, you have made a convert of me in everything. I’m grown a 
fool. I could be fond of a woman. 

Bel. : I thank you, sir, in the name of the whole sex. 

Heart, ; Which sex nothing but yourself could ever have atoned for. 

Bel. ; Now has my vanity a devilish itch to know in what my merit consists. 

Heart. ; In your humility, madam, that keeps you ignorant it consists at all. 

Bel. : One other compliment, with that serious face, and I hate you for ever 
after. 

Heart. : Some women love to be abused ; is that it you would be at ? 

Bel. : No, not that neither ; but I’d have men talk plainly what’s fit for women 
to hear, without putting them to a real or an affected blush. 

Heart. : Why, tlicn, in as plain terms as I can find to express myself, I could 
love you even to matrimony itself— almost, egad 1 

Bel. ; Just as Sir John did her ladyship there 

Heart, : Dear creature, ! do but try me. 

Bel. : That's the surest way, indeed, to know ; but not the safest. — [To Lady 
B.). Madam, are you not for taking a turn in the great walk? It’s almost 
dark ; nobody will know us. 

Lady B. : Really, I find myself something Idle, Belinda ; besides, I dote upon 
this little, odd, private corner. But don’t let my lazy fancy confine you. 

Con. (aside) : So, she would be left alone with me ! that’s well. 

Bel. : Well, we’ll lake one turn, and come to you again. — (Tii Hearteree). 
Come, sir, shall wc go pry into the secrets of the garden ? Who knows what 
discoveries we may make ? 

Heart, : Madam, I am at your service 

Con. (aside to Hearteree) : Don’t make too much haste back ; for, d’ye hear ? 
— I may be busy. 

Heart. : Enough 1 [Exit Bel. with Heartfrbe. 

Lady B. ; Sure, you think me scandalously free, Mr. Constant ; I’m afraid I 
shall lose your good opinion of me. 

Con. ; My good opinion, madam, is like your cruelty — ^never to be removed. 

Lady B. ; Indeed I doubt you much. Why, suppose you had a wife, and she 
should entertain a gallant ? 

Con. ; If I gave her just cause, how should I justly condemn her ? 

Lady B. ; Ah ! but you dilTet' widely about just causes. 

Con. ; But blows can bear no dispute. 

Lady B. : Nor ill manners much, truly. 

Con. : Then no woman on earth has so just a cause as you have. But, for 
heaven’s sake 1 (for now I must be serious), if pity, or if gratitude can move 
you ; — (taking her hand) if constancy and truth have power to tempt you ; 
if love, if adoration, can affect you, give me at least some hopes, that time 
may do, what you, perhaps, mean never to peiform : ’twill ease my sufferings, 
though not quench my flame. 

Lady B. ; Your sufferings eased, your flame would soon abate ; and that I 
would preserve, not quench it, sir. 
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Con. : Would you preserve it, nourish it with fav’otii.s ; ibr that’s the food it 
naturally requires. 

LtvDY B. ; Yet on that natural food ’twould surfeit soon, should I resolve to 
gran c all you would ask. 

Con. 1 And in refusing all, you starve it. Forgive me, Iherelore (since my hunger 
rages) , if I at last grow wild ; and, in my phrenzy, force at least this from you. 
{Kissing her /iand{) Or if you’d have my flame soar higher still, then grant 
me this, and this, and thousands more. {Kissing fi’st her hand and then her 
neck. — Aside.) For now’s the time she melts into compassion. 

Lady B. : Oh, heavens ! let me go. 

Con. : Ay, go, ay ! where shall we go, my charming angel — into tliis private 

arbour ? Nay, let’s lose no time — 'moments are precious 

Lady B, : And lovers wild. Pray, let us stop here ; at least for this time. 

Con. : ’Tis impossible ! he that has power over you, can have none over himself. 
[j4j he is forcing her into the arbour. Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle ‘rush 

out upon them, and run across the stage. 

Lady B. : Ah ! I’m lost ! 

Lady F. ; Madem. : Fe, fe, fe ! [Exeunt. 

Con, : Death and furies ! who are those ? 

Lady B. ; Oh, heavens 1 I’m out of my wits. If they know me, I’m riiined. 

Con. : Don’t be frightened ; ten thousand to one they .nrc strangers to you. 
Lady B. : Whatever they are, I won’t stay here a moment longer. 

Con. : Whither will you go ? 

Lady B, ; Home, as if the devil were in me I Lord ! where’s this Belinda now ? 
Enter Belinda and Heautfree. 

Oh ! ’tis well you are come ; I’m so frightened ! l.et’s begone, for heaven’s 
sake 1 

Bel. : Lord ! what’s the matter ? 

Lady B. : The devil’s the matter 1 Here’s a couple of women have clone the 
most impertinent thing — away, away, away ! [Bwimt, 

SCENE V. — ^Lady Fanciful’s House. 

Enter Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle. 

Lady F. : Well, mademoiselle, did you dodge the filthy things ? 

Madem. : O qu’oui, madame. 

Lady F. : And where are they ? 

Madem. : Au logis. 

Lady F. : What, men and all ? 

Madem. : Tous ensemble, 

Lady F. : Oh, confidence ! Wliat, carry their fellows to their own house ? 
Madem. : C’est que le mari n’y est pas. 

Lady F. : No, so I believe, truly. But he shall be there, and quickly, too, If I 
can find him out. Well, ’tis a prodigious Ihiug to see, when men and women 
get together, how they fortify one another in their impudence. But if that 
drunken fool, her husband, be to be found in e’er a tavern in town, I’ll send 
him amongst them : I’ll spoil their sport, 

Madem. : En verite, madame, se seroit domage. 

Lady F. ; ’Tis in vain to oppose it, mademoiselle ; therefore, never go about it : 
for I am the steadiest creature in the world — when I am determined to do 
mischief. So come along. [Exeunt. 
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SCFNE VI.— Sir John Bmtl’s House . 

Enter Constant, Htartprkil, Lady Brute, Belinda, and Lovlwlll. 

Lady B. : But ai'e you sure you don’t inistake, Lovewell ? 

Love. : Madam, I saw them all go into the tava'n together ; and my master so 
drunk, he could scarce stand. 

Lady B. : Then, gentlennen, I believe we may venture to let you slay, and play 
at cards with us an hour or two ; for they’ll scarce part till morning. 

Bel. : I think it’s a pity they should ever part 

Con. ; The company that’.? here, madam. 

Lady B. : Then, sir, the company that’s here must remember to part itself in 
time. 

Con. : Madam, we don’t intend to forfeit your future favours, by an indiscreet 
usage of this. The moment you give us the signal, we shan’t fail to make 
our retreat. 

Lady B. ; Upon those conditions, then, let us sit down to cards. 

Love. : Oh, lord ! madam, here’s iny master just staggering in upon you: he 
has been quarrelsome yonder, and they have kicked him out of the company. 

[Exit. 

Lady B. : Into die closet, gentlemen, for heaven’s salce ! 

[Constant and Heartpree run into the closet. 

Enter Sir John Brute, covered with dir t and blood. 

Lady B. ; Ah ! ah I he’s all over blood ! 

SiR,J. : What the plague docs the woman squall for ? Did you never see a man in 
a pickle before ? 

Lady B. : Lord ! where have you been ? 

Sir J. ; I have been at— culls. 

Lady B. : I fear that is nut all, I hope you arc not wounded ? 

Sir J. : Sound a.s a roach, wife. 

Lady B, ; I’m mighty glad to hear it. 

Sir J. : You know — I thiidc you lie. 

Lady B. ; ’Tis a hard fate, I should not be believed. 

Sir J. : ’Tis a d d atheistical age, wife. 

Lady B. : I am sure I have given you a thousand tender proofs how great my 
care is of you. But, spite of all your cruel thoughts, I still persist ; and, at this 
moment, if I can, pensuade you to lie down and sleep a little. 

Sir J. : Why, do you think I am drunk, you slut you ? 

Lady B. : Heaven forbid I should ! But I’m afraid you are feverish. Pray, let 
me feel your pulse. 

Sir J. : Stand off, and be d d. 

Lady B. : Why, I see your distemper in your eyes : you are all on fire. Pray, 
go to bed ; let me entreat you. 

Sir J. : Come, kiss me, then. 

Lady B. {kissing him) : There ! now go. — [Aside.) He stinks like poison. 

Sir j, : I see it goes d y against your stomach ; and, therefore, — kiss me 

again. 

Lady B. : Nay, now you fool me. 

Sir J. : Do it, I say. 

Lady B. {aside) : Ah ! lord have mercy upon me ! Weil — there 1 Now will you 
go? 

Sir j. ; Now, wife, you shall see my gratitude : you gave me two kisses ; I’ll 
give you — two hundred. [Kisses and tumbles her. 

Lady B. : Oh, lord ! pray, Sir John, be quiet ! Heavens ! what a pickle I am in. 
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Sir J. : So, now, you being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we may go pjg 
together. But, first, I must have a cup of your cold tea, wife. 

\Goinii to the closet. 

La.dy B. {wide) : Oh ! I am ruined ! There’s none there, my dear. 

Sir J. ; I’ll warrant you I’ll find some, my dear. 

Lady B. ; You can’t open the door ; the lock’s spoiled : I have been turning 
and turning the key this half-hour, to no purpose. I’ll send for the smith 
to-morrow. 

Sir J. ; There’s ne’er a smith in Europe can open a door with more expedition 
than I can do. As for example : — {He bursts open the door.) How now ! 'What the 
devil have we got here ? Constant, Heartfree, — and two w — again, egad 1 
This is the worst cold tea that ever I met with in my life ! “ 1 have been 
turning and turning ” 

Enter Constant and Heartfree / lowi the closet. 

Lady B. [aside) : Oh, lord ; what will become of us ! 

Sir J. ; Gentlemen, I am your very humble servant. I give you many thanks. 
I see you take care of my family : I shall do all I can to return the obligation. 

Con. : Sir, how oddly soever this business may appear to you, you’d have 
no cause to be uneasy, if you knew the truth of all things. Your lady is the 
most virtuous woman in the world, and nothing has passed but an innocent 
frolic. 

I-Ieart. : Nothing else, upon my honour, sir. 

Sir J. : You are both very civil gentlemen ; and my wife there, is a very civil 
gentlewoman s therefore, I don’t doubt but many civil things have passed 
between you. Your very humble servant. 

Lady B. {aside to Constant) ; Pray, begone ; he’s so drunk, he can’t hurt us 
to-night, and to-morrow morning you shall hear from us. 

Con. : I’ll obey you, madam. Sir, when you are cool, you’ll understand reason 
better : so, then, I shall take the pains to inform you ; if not, I wear a sword, 
sir, and so good b’ye. Come along, Heartfree. [Exeunt. 

Sir j. : Wear a sword, sir ! And what, then, sir ? He comes to my house, eats 
my meat, lies with my wife, dishonours my family, gets a bastard to inherit 
my estate ; and when I ask a civil account of all this. — “ Sir,” says he, 
“ I wear a sword.” Wear a sword, sir? — “ Yes, sir,” says he, “ I wear a 

sword.” It may be a good answer at cross purposes ; but ’tis a d d one to 

a man in my whimsical circumstances. “ Sir,” says he, “ I wear a sword.” 
{To Lady B.) And what do you wear now? Eh ! tell me {Sitting down.) 
What, you are modest, and can’t ! why, then. I’ll tell you, you slut, you 

you wear an impudent, lewd face ; a d d designing heart ; and a tail — 

and a tail full of [Falls fast asleep. 

Lady B. ; So, thanks to kind heaven, he’s fast for some hours ! 

Bel. : ’Tis well he is so, that wc may have time to lay our story handsomely ; 
for we must Uc like the devil to bring ourselves off, 

Lady B. : What shall we say, Belinda ? 

Bel. {musing) : I’ll tell you ; it must all light upon Heartfree and me. 

Lady B. : I’m beholden to you, cousin ; but that would be carrying the jest 
a little too far. But it’s late ; let’s, out of an excess of charity, take a small 
care of that nasty drunken thing there. Do but look at him, Belinda. 

Bel. : Ah ! it’s a savoury dish. 

Lady B. : As savoury as it is. I’m cloyed witli it. Pr’ythee, call the butler to 
take away. 
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Bel. : Gall the butler ! Gall the scavenger. {To a Servant within) Who’s there ? 
Call Razor ; let him take aw.ay his master ; scour him clean, with a little 
soap and sand, and so put him to bed. 

Lady B. : Gome, Belinda, I’ll e’en lie with you to-night, and, in the morning, 
we’ll send for our gentlemen, to set this matter even. 

Bel. : With all my heart. 

Lady B. : Good night, ray dear. IMaking a low courtesy to Sir John. 

Both : Ha, ha, ha ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Razor. 

Razor : My lady, there, is a wag ; my master, there, is a cuckold. Marriage is 
a slippery thing ! Women have depraved appetites— My lady’s a wag. I 
have heard all ; I have seen all ; I understand all ; and I’ll tell all ; for my 
little Frenchwoman loves news dearly. This story will gain her heart, or 
nothing will. — ( To Sir J.) Come, sir, your head’s too full of fumes at present, 
to make room for your jealousy ; but I reckon we shall have rare work with 
you, when your pate’s empty. Come to your kennel, you cuckoldy, drunken 
sot, you ! [Takes him on his hack. 

My master’s asleep in his chair, and a snoring. 

My lady’s abroad, and — Oh ! rare matrimony. [Exit. 


ACT V 

SOLNE I. — Lady Fancitul’s Ifouse. 

Enlei' Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle, 

Lady F. : But why did you not tell me before mademoiselle, that Razor and 
you wore fond ? 

Madem. ; Do modesty hinder me, malam. 

Lady F. ; IVhy, truly, modesty does often hinder us from doing things we have 
an ex Lravagant mind to. But docs he love you well enough yet, to do anytlting 
you bid him ? Do you think, to oblige you, he would speak scandal ? 

Madem, ; Matani, to oblige your ladyship, he shall speak anything. 

Lady F. ; Why, then, mademoiselle. I’ll tell you what you shall do : you shall 
engage hmi to tell his master all that passed at Spring Gardens. I have a mind 
he shall know what a wife and a niece he has got. 

Madem, ; II le fern, raadame. 

Enter Cornet, who speaks apart to Mademoiselle. 

Corn. : Mademoiselle, yonder’s Mr. Razor desires to speak with you. 

Madem. : Tell him I come presently. [Exit Cornet.) Razor be dcre, madarae. 

Lady F. : That’s fortunate I Well, I’ll leave you together ; and, if you find him 
stubborn, mademoiselle — harkye ! — don’t refuse him a few reasonable little 
liberties, to put him in humour. 

Madem. ; Laissez moi faire. [Exit Lady F . 

Razor peeps in ; and , seeing Lady Fanciful gone, 
turns to Mademoiselle, and kisses her. 

Madem, ; How now, confidence 1 

Razor : How now, modesty ! 

Madem. ; Who makes you so familiar, sirrah ? 

Razor. ; My impudence, hussy. 

Madem. : Stand off, rogue-face ! 

Razor : Ah ! mademoiselle, great news at our house. 

Madem. i Why, vat be de matter ? 
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Razor : The matter ! why uptails all’s the matter. 

Madbm, ; Tu te mocque de mol. 

Razor : Now do you long to know the particulars— the time when — the 
place where — the manner how — -but I won’t tell you a word more. 

Madem, : Nay, den dou kill me Razor. 

Razor : Come, kiss me, then. [PuUing his hmidt hehind. 

Madem. : Nay, pridee, tell me. 

Razor ; Good b’ye. [Going. 

Madem. : Hold, liold 1 I will kiss dee. [A'isjuie him. 

Razor : So, that’s civil ! Why, now, my pretty Roll, my goldfinch, my little 
water-wagtail, you must know that — Gome, kiss me again, 

Madem. : 1 won’t kiss de no more. 

Razor ; Good b’ye. 

Madem. : Doucement ! dere ! es tu content? [Kissing him. 

Razor ; So, now I’ll tell thee all. Why, the news is, tlrat cuckolclom in folio 
is newly printed, and matrimony in quarto is just going into the press. Will 
you buy any books, mademoiselle. 

Madbm. ; Tu parle comme un iibrairc ; de devil, no understand dee ! 

Razor. Why, then, that I may make myself intelligible to a waiting-woman, 
I’ll speak like a valet-de-chambre ; my lady has cuckolded my master. 
Madbm. : Bon. 

Razor : Which we take very ill from her hands, I can tell her that. We can’t 
yet prove matter of fact upon her. 

Madem, ; N'importe. 

Razor ; But we can prove, that matter of fact had like to have been upon her, 
Madem. ; Ouy-da. 

Razor : For we have such terrible circumstances — 

Madem. ; Sans doute. 

Razor : That any man of parts may draw tickling conclusions from them. 
Madem. : Fort bien. 

Razor ; We found a couple of tight, well-built gentlemen stuffed into her 
ladyship’s closet. 

Madem : Le dtable ! 

Razor : And I, in my particular person, have discovered a most d e plot, 

how to persuade my poor master, that all this hide and seek, tills will-in- the- 
wisp, has no other meaning than a Christian marriage for sweet Mrs. 
Belinda. 

Madem, : Un manage ? Ah, Ie.s droles ! 

Razor : Don’t you interrupt me, hussy ! — ’Tis agreed, I say ; and my innocent 
lady, to wriggle herself out at the back door of the business, turns marriage 
bawd CO her niece, and resolves to deliver up her fair body to be tumbled and 
mumbled by that young liquorish whipster, Heartfree. Now are you satisfied ? 
Madem. : No. 

Razor ; Right woman 1 always gaping for more. 

Madem, : Dis be all den, dat you know ? 

Razor ; All ! ay, and a great deal too, I think. 

Madem. : Dou be fool, dou know noteing. Bcoute, mon pauvre Razor ! Dou 
sec des two eyes ? Des two eyes have see de devil. 

Razor ; The woman’s mad ! 

M,adEM. •• In Spring Garden, dat rogue Constant meet dy lady. 

Razor : Bon, 

IvIadem. ; I’ll tell dee no more. 

Razor ; Nay, pr’ythee, my swan ! 

Madem. : Gome, kiss me, den. [Clapping her hands hehind her, as he did before. 
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Razor : I won’t loss you, not I. 

Madem. ; Adien ! [Going. 

Razor : Hold ! (Giuai hei a hearty kin.) Now proceed. 

Madem. *. A — I hide myself in one cunning plaeCj where I hear all and see 
all. Rirstj dy drunken master come mal-a-piopos ; but de sot no know his 
own dear wife, so he leave her to her sport ; den de game begin. De lover 
say soft ting ; cle lady look upon de ground. (As she speaks Razor iiill acts 
the mail) and she the woman.) He takes her by de hand ; she turn her head on 
Oder way. Den he squeeze very hard ; den she pull — ^very softly. Den he 
take her in his arms ; den she give him little pat. Den he tremble ; den she 
sigh. Den he pull her into tire arbour ; den she pinch him. — 

Razor ; Ay, but not so hard, you baggage, you. 

Madem. ; Den he grow bold ; she grow weak. He tro her down, il tombe dessu, 
le diable assist, il emport tout — (Razor stniggles with her, as if he would thorn 
her down.) — Stand off, sirrah ! 

Razor : You have set me afire, you jade, you ! 

Madem. ; Den go to de river and quencli dyself. 

Razor : What an unnatural harlot this is ! 

Madem. ; Razor ! [Looking languishingly on him. 

Razor ; Mademoiselle 1 

Madem. ; Dou no love me ? 

Razor : Not love thee i More tlian a Frenclunan does soup. 

Madem. : Den you will refuse nothing dal I bid dee ? 

Razor ; Don’t bid me hang myself, then. 

Madem. ; No j only tell dy master all I have tell dec of dy lady. 

Razor : Why, you little m.'ilifious strumpet, you ! should you like to Ire 
served so ? 

Maoism. ; Dou dispute, den ? — Adieu 1 

Razor : Hold ! — But why wilt thou make be such a rogue, my dear ? 

Maoism. : Voilh un vrui Anglois ! il est amottreux, el cependant il veul 
raisoniier. Va I’en au diable 1 

Razor : Hold, once more ; in hope thou’lt give me up thy body, I'll make a 
present of my honesty,’ 

Madem. : Bon 6coute done ; if dou fail me, 1 never see dec more. If dou obey 
me, je m’abandonrie h toi h loi. 

[She kisses him, and e.vit. 

Razor (licking his lips) : Not be a rogue 1 — Amor uincit omnia. [JS.vh. 

Enter Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle. 

■ Lady F. : Marry, say ye ? Will the two things marry ? 

Madem. : On le va faire, madarae. 

Lady F. ; Look you, mademoiselle — in short, I can’t bear it — no, I find I can’t. 
Therefore, run and call Razor back immediately ; for something must he 
done to stop this impertinent wedding. If I can but defer it four and twenty 
hours, I’ll make such work about town, with that little pert slut’s reputation, 
he shall as soon marry a witch. 

Madem. (aside) ; La voila bien intenlionee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE 11 . — Constant’s LodgsVigi. 

Enter Constant and Heartfree. 

Con. ; But what dost think will become of this business ? 

Heart. ; ’Tis easier to think what will not become on’t, 
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Con. ; What’s that ? 

Heart. : A challenge. I know the knight too well for that ; his dear body will 
always prevail upon his noble soul to be quiet. 

Con. : But though he dare not challenge me, perhaps he may venture to 
challenge his wife. 

Heart. ; Not if you whisper him in the ear, you won’t have him do’t ; and 
there’s no other way left that I see. For, as drimk as he was, he’ll remember 
you and I were where we should not be ; and I don’t think him quite 
blocldiead enovigh yet, to be persuaded we were got into his wife’s closet only 
to peep into her prayer-book. 

Enter a Servant, with a letter. 

Serv. ; Sir, here’s a letter ; a porter brought it. 

Con. ; Oh, ho 1 here’s instructions for us. (Reads) “ The accident that has 
happened has touched our invention to the quick. We would fain come off 
without your help, but find that’s impossible. In a word, the whole business 
must be thrown upon a matrimonial intrigue between your friend and mine ; 
but if the parties are not fond enough to go quite through with the matter, 
’lia sufficient for our turn, they own the design. We’ll find pretences enough 
to break the match. Adieu ! ” — Well, women for invention ! How long would 
my block head have been producing this, eh 1 Hcartfree ? What, musing, 
man ? Pr’ylhee, be cheerful. What sayest thou, friend, to this matrimonial 
remedy ? 

Heart. ; Why, I say, it’s worse than the disease. 

Con. ; Here’s a fellow for you 1 There’s beauty and money on her side, and 
love up to the ears on his ; and yet 

Heart. ; And yet, I think, I may reasonably be allowed to boggle at marrying 
the niece, in the very moment that you arc deluding the aunt. 

Con. : Why, truly, there may be something in tliat. But have not you a good 
opinion enough of your own parts, to believe you could keep a wife to 
yourself ? 

Heart. : I should have, if I had a good opinion enough of hers, to believe she 
could do as much by me. But, pr’ythee, advise me in this good and evil, 
this life and deaUi, this blessing and curse, that is set before me. Shall I marry, 
or die a maid ? 

Con. ; Why ’faith, Heartfree, matrimony is like an army going to engage ; 
love’s the forlorn hope, which is soon cut off ; the marriage knot is the main 
body, which may stand buff a long time ; and repentance is the rear guard, 
which rarely gives ground as long as the main body has a being. 

Heart. : Conclusion, then ; you advise me to rake on as you do. 

Con. ; That’s not concluded yet ; for, though marriage be a lottery, in which 
there are wondrous many blanks, yet there is one inestimable lot in which 
the only heaven on earth is written. Would your kind fate but guide your 
hand to that, though I were wrapped in ail that luxury itself could clothe me 
with, I should envy you, • 

Heart, : And justly, too ; for to he capable of loving one, doubtless, is better 
than to possess a ffiousand; but how far that capacity’s in me, alas 1 1 know not. 
Con, : But you would know ? 

Heart. ; I would so. 

Con. : Matrimony will inform you. Come, one flight of resolution carries you 
to the land of experience ; where, in a very moderate time, you’ll know the 
capacity of your soul and your body both, or I’m mistaken. {Exeunt. 
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SCENE HI. — Sir John Brute’s. 

Enter Lady Brute and Belinda. 

Bel. ; Well, madam, what answer have you from them ? 

Lady B. : That they’ll be here this moment. I fancy ’twill end in a wedding i 
I’m sure he’s a fool if it don’t. Ten thousand pounds, and such a lass as you 
are, is no contemptible offer to a younger brother. 

Enter Constant and Heartfree. 

Good morrow, gentlemen ; how have you slept after your adventure ? 

Heart. : Some careful thoughts, ladies, on your accounts, have kept us waking. 

Bel. : And some careful thoughts on your own, I believe, have hindered you 
from sleeping. Pray how does this matrimonial project relish with you ? 

Heart. ; Why, ’faith, e’en as storming towns does wi th soldiers, where the hopes 
of delicious plunder banishes the fear of being knocked on the head. 

Bel. : Is it, then, possible, after all, tliat you dare think of downright lawful 
wedlock ? 

Heart. : Madam, you have made me so foolhardy, I dare do anything. 

Bel. ; Then, sir, I challenge you, and matrimony’s the spot where I expect you. 

Heart. : ’Tis enough ; I’ll not fait. {Aside.) So, now 1 am in for Hobbes’s 
voyage ; a great leap in the dark. 

Lady B. ; Well, gentlemonj this matter being concluded, then, have you got 
your lessons ready ? for Sir John is grown such an atheist of late, he’ll believe 
nothing upon easy terms. 

Con. ; We’ll find means to extend his faith, madam. But, pray, how do you find 
him this morning ? 

Lady B. : Most lamentably morose ; chewing the cud after last night’s 
discovery ; of which, however, he has but a confused notion, even now. But 
I’m afraid the valet do chambre has told him all ; for they arc very busy 
together at this moment. When I told liim of Belinda’s marriage, I had no 
other answer but a grunt ; from which you may draw what conclusion you 
think lit. — But to your notes, gentlemen ; he’s here. 

Enin Sir John Brute and Razor. 

Con. ; Good morrow, sir. 

Heart. ; Good morrow, Sir John ; I’m very sorry my indiscretion should cause 
so much disorder in your family. 

Sir J. : Disorders generally come from indiscretion, sir ; ’tis no strange thing 
at ail. 

Lady B. ; I hope, my dear, you are satisfied tiiere was no wrong intended you. 

Sir J. : None, my dove. 

Bel. ; If not, I hope my consent to marry Mr. Heartfree will convince you ; 
for, as little as I know of amours, sir, I can assure you, one intrigue is enough 
to bring four people together, without further mischief. 

Sir J. : And I know, too, that intrigues tend to procreation of more kinds than 
one. One intrigue will beget another, as soon as beget a son or a daughter. 

Con. : I am very sorry, sir, to see you still seem unsatisfied with a lady, whose 
more than common virtue, I am sure, were she my wife, should meet a better 
usage. 

Sir j. : Sir, if her conduct has put a trick upon her virtue, her virtue’s the 
bubble, but her husband’s the loser. 

Con, ; Sir, you have received a sufficient answer already, to justify both her 
conduct and mine. You’ll pardon me for meddling in your family affairs ; 
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but I perceive I am the man you are jealous of, and ihcrefore it concerns me. 
Sm J. ; Would it did not concern me, and then I should not cave who it 
concerned. 

Con. ; Well, sir, if truth and reason won’t content you, I know but one way 
more, which, if you think fit, you may take. 

Sia J. : Lord, sir, you are very hasty : if I had been found at prayers in your 
wife’s closet, I should have allowed you twice as much lime to come to 
yourself in. 

Con. ; Nay, sir, if time be all you want, we have no quarrel. 

Heart. : I told you how the sword would work upon him. 

[Sir JoriN muses. 

Con. : Let him muse however, I’ll lay fifty pounds our foreman brings us in 
not guilty. 

Sir J. {aside] : ’Tis very well — ’tis very well. In spite of that young jade’s matri- 
monial intrigue, I am a downright stinking cuckold. Here they are. Boo-^ 
(Putting his hand to his forehead.) Methinks, I could butt with a bull. What the 
plague did I marry for ? I know she did not like me ; but that’s past. And 
now what shall I do with her ? If I put my horns into my pocket, she’ll grow 
insolent — if J don’t, that goat there, that stallion, is ready to whip me 
through the guts. The debate then is reduced to this ; shall I die a hero, or 
live a rascal ? Why, wiser men than I have long since concluded, that a living 
dog is better than a dead lion. (To Constant ami Hcartpree.) Gentlemen, 
now my wine and ray passion are governable, I must own, I have never 
observed anything in my wife’s course of life, to back me in my jealousy of 
her : but jealousy’s a mark of love ; so she need not trouble her head about it, 
as long as I make no mote words on’t. 

Enter Lady Fanciful disguised, and addresses Belinda apart. 

Con. ; I’m glad to see your reason rule at least. Give me your hand ! I hope 
you’ll look upon me as you used to do. 

Sm J. ; Your humble servant. (Aside.) A wheedling son of a whore ? 

Heart. ; And that I may be sure you are friends with me, too, pray give me 
your consent to wed your niece. 

Sir J. ; Sir, you have it with all my heart ; d n me if you haven’t. (Aside.) 

’Tis time to get rid of her ; a young pert pimp ; she’ll malte an incomparable 
bawd in a little time. 

Enter a servant who gives Hjsartfree a letter. 

Bel. ; Heartfree your husband, say you ? ’Tis impossible 1 
Lady F. ; Would to kind heaven it were ! but 'tis too true ; and in the world 
there lives not such a wretch. I’m young ; and either I have been Battered 
by my friends, as well as my glass, or nature has been kind and generous to 
me. I had a fortune too was greater far than he could ever hope for ; but 
with my heart I am robbed of all the rest. I am slighted and I’m beggared 
both at once ; I have scarcely a bare subsistence from the villain, yet dare 
complain to none ; for he has Sworn, if ever ’tis known I am his wife, he’ll 
murder me. [Weeping. 

Bel. I The traitor ! 

Lady F. ; I accidentally was told he courted you ; chaiity soon prevailed upon 
me to prevent your misery ; and, as you see, I’m still so generous even to 
him, as not to suffer he should do anything, for which the law might take 
away his life. [Weeping. 

Bel. ; Poor creature ! How I pity her 1 [They continue talking aside. 
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Heart, (aside) : Death and the devil ! — Let me read it again. (Reads)." Though 
I have a particular rcsnon not to let you know who I am till I see you, yet 
you’ll easily believe ’tis a faithful friend that gives you this advice. [Good !] 

I have a child by Belinda — (Better and better) — ^which is now out at nurse — ■ 
(Heaven be praised 1) — and I think the foundation laid for another— (Ha 1 
old truc-penny !) — no rack could have tortured this story from me ; but 
friendship has done it. I heard of your design to marry her, and could 
not see you abused. Make use of my advice, but keep my secret till I ask you 
for it again.” [Exit Lady FANairOL. 

Con. (la Belinda) : Come, madam, shall we send for the parson ? I doubt 
here’s no business for the lawyers ; younger brothers have nothing to settle 
but their hearts, and that I believe my friend here has already done very 
faithfully. 

Bel. (scornfully) \ Are you sure, sir, there are no old mortgages upon it ? 

Heart, (coldly) ; If you think there are, madam, it mayn’t be amiss to defer 
the mortgage till you are sure they are paid off. 

Bel. ; We’ll defer it as long as you please, sir. 

Heart. ; The more time we take to consider on’t, madam, the less apt we shall 
be to commit oversight ; therefore, if you please, we will put it off for just nine 
months. 

Bel. : Guilty conscience.s make men cowards. 

Heart, ; And they make women desperate. 

Bel. ; I don’t wonder you want time to resolve. 

Heart. : I don’t wonder you arc so quickly determined. 

Bel. : What docs the fellow mean ? 

Heart. ; What does the lady mean ? 

Sir J. : Zoons ! what do you both mean? 

[Hearti'ree and Belinda walk about. 

Razor (aside,) : Here is so much sport going to be spoiled, it makes me ready 
to weep again. A pox o’ this impertinent Fanciful, and her plots, and her 
Frenchwoman too ; I hear them littering without .still. Ecod, I’ll e’en go lug 
them both by the cans, and discover the plot, to secure my pardon, [JUxiC. 

Con. ; Pr’ythce, explain, Ileartfrcc. 

Heart. ; A fair deliverance ; thank my stans and my friend 1 

Bel. : ’Tis well it went no farther ; a ba.se fellow ! 

Lady B. : What can be the meaning of all this ? 

Bel. : What’s his meaning, I don’t know ; but mine is, that if I had married 
him, I had had no husband. 

Heart. ; And what’s her meaning, I don’t know ; but mine is, that if I had 
married her, I had had wife enough. 

Sir J. ; Your people of wit have got such cramp ways of expressing themselves, 
they seldom comprehend one another. Pox take you both, will you speak in 
the language of common sense, tliat you may be understood ? 

£nter Razor, pulling in Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle. 

Razor ; If they won’t, here comes an interpreter. 

Lady B. : Heavens 1 What have we here ? 

Razor : A villain — but a repenting villain. 

Lady B. : What means this ? 

Razor Nothing without my pardon. 

Lady B. : What pardon do you want ? 

CC 
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Razor : Imprimkj your ladyship’s, for a d— — e lie made upon your spotless 
virtue, and set to the tunetof Spring Garden (To Sir John). Next at my 
generous master’s feet I bend, for interrupting his more noble tlioughts with 
phantoms of disgraceful cuckoldom. (To Constant.) Thirdly, I to this 
gentleman apply, for making him the hero of my romance. (To Heartfree.) 
Fourthly, your pardon, noble sir, I ask, for clandestinely marrying you, 
without either bidding of bans, bishop’s license, friends’ consent, or your own 
knowledge. (To Beunqa.) And lastly, to my good young lady’s clemency I 
come, for pretending the corn was sowed in the ground, before ever the 
plough had been in the field. 

Sir J. (aside) : So that, after all, ’tis a moot point whether I am a cuckold or 
not. 

Bel. : Well, sir, upon condition you confess all. I’ll pardon you myself, and try 
to obtain as much from the rest of the company. But I must know then who 
’tis has put you upon all this mischief. 

Razor ; Satan and his equipage ; women tempted me, vice weakened me — 
and so the devil overcame me : as fell Adam, so fell I. 

Bel. ; Then pray, Mr. Adam, will you make us acquainted with your Eve ? 
Razor (to Mademoiselle) : Unmask, for the honour of France. 

All : Mademoiselle ! 

Madem. : Me ask ten thousand pardon of all de good company. 

Sir J, : Why, this mystery thickens instead of clearing up. (To Razor.) You son 
of a whore you, put ua out of our pain. 

Razor ; One moment brings sunshine. (Shewing Mademoiselle.) ’Tis true, 
this is the woman that tempted me, but this is the serpent that tempted tlie 
woman ; and if my prayers might be heard, her punishment for so doing 
should be like the serpents of old — (Pulls off Lady Fanciful’s mnsk) she should 
lie upon her face all the days of her life. 

All : Lady Fanciful 1 
Bel. ; Impertinent ! 

Lady B. ; Ridiculous ! 

All : Ha, ha, ha ! 

Bel. : I hope your ladyship will give me leave to wish you joy, since you have 
owned your marriage yourself. (To Heartfree.) I vow ’twas strangely 
wicked in you to think of another wife, when you have one already so 
charming as her ladyship. 

All : Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady F. (aside) : Confusion seize them, as it seizes me. Your mirth’s as nauseous 
as yourself. Belinda, you think you triumph over a rival now ; helas ! ma 
pauvre fille. Where’er I’m a rival, there’s no cause for mirth. No, my poor 
wretch, ’tis from another principle I have acted. I knew that thing there would 
make- so perverse a husband, and you so impertinent a wife, that, lest your 
mutual plagues should make you run both mad, I charitably would have 
broken the match. He, he, he ! [Exit, laughing affectedly. 

Madem. : He, he, he ! [Exit, following her. 

All : Ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir j. (aside) ; Why now, this woman will be married to somebody, too, 

Bel. ; Poor creature ! what a passion she is in ! but I forgive her. 

Heart. : Since you have so much goodness for her, I hope you’ll pardon my 
offence too, madam ? 

Bel. : There will be no great difficulty in that, since I am guilty of an equal 
fault. 

Heart. ; Then let’s to church ; 

And if it be our chance to disagree — 
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Bel. : Take heed [ the surly husband’s fate you see. 

Sir J. : Suily I may be, stubborn I am not. 

For I have bolli forgiven and forgot ; 

If so, be these our judges, Mrs. Perl, 

If they approve, 

’Tis more their goodne.ts, than our desert, {Exeunt. 


1700 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

(By WILLIAM CONGREVE) 

In The Wnv of the World, the Comedy of Manners comes to a head . Within 
its~liinltations,TEe play it perfect. It was nevertheless a complete I'alture on the 
stage that imposed those limitations. There is a particular irony in the situation, 
because its author, William Congreve (1670-1729), bad, only three years before 
its production, achieved an immense success with a tragedy. The Mourning 
Bride, which, while it contained a descriptive passage hold by Dr. Johnson 
to bo above any oilier in English drama, has long since been found to be, as 
drama, almost without tiny merit. He had also been successful with three 
comedies. The Old Bachelor (1693), Oouble Dealer (iC94),and Love for 
Love (1695), all of them essays in the art that in The Way of the World attains 
its most linished expression. 

Two years before the ill-fated production, Jeremy Collier, a sort of Dean 
Inge, had denounced the Comedy of Manners in his Short View cf the Pio/aneness 
and Immorality of the Engluh Stage. Tiie bombshell cficct of this manifesto was to 
some extent renccted in the poor reception accorded the play. Congreve was 
furious and refused to write any more plays for suclt a public. As he persisted 
in this refusal for the remaining twenty-eight years of hi.s lile, it is safe to 
conclude that he had no more plays in him to write. 

THE WAT OP THE WORLD 
Clmaclers 

Fainall, in love with Mrs. Marwood 
Mirabell, in love with Mis. MUlamant 

^^^^^,^'^^ollowers of Mrs. MUlamant 

Sir Wilfull Witwoud, Half-brother to 
Wilwoiid, and Nephew to Lady Wishfort 
Waitwell, Servant to Mirabell 
Lady Wishfort, Enemy to Mirabell, for 
having falsely pretended love to her 


Mrs. Millamant, a fine lady, Niece to 
Lady Wishfoit, and loves Mirabell 
Mrs. Marwood, Friend to Mr. 

Fainall, and likes Mil abell 
Mrs. Fainall, Daughter to Lady 
Wishfort, and wife to Fainall, 
formetly friend to Mirabell 
Foible, Woman to Lady Wishfort 
Mincing, Woman to Mrs, Millamant 


Dancers, Footmen, and Attendants. 
Scene — ^London. 

The time equal to that of the presentation. 
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ACT I 

A Chocolate-house, 

Mirabell and Fainall (rising from Cards), Betty waiting. 

Mira. : You are a ibrtunate man, Mr. Fainall. 

Fain. ; Have we done ? 

Mira. : What you please. I’ll play on to entertain you. 

Fain. ; No, I’ll give you your revenge another time, when you are not so 
indifferent ; you are thinking of something else now, and play too negligently ; 
the coldness of a losing gamester lessens the pleasure of the winner, I’d no 
more play with a man that slighted his ill fortune, than I’d make love to a 
woman who undervalued the loss of her reputation. 

Mira. ; You have a taste extreamly delicate, and are for refining on your 
pleasures. 

Fain. ; Prithee, why so reserved ? Something has put you out of humour. 

Mira. ; Not at all : 1 happen to be grave to-day ; and vou..are gay ; that’s all. 
Fain. ; Confess, Millamant and you quarrelled last nigluTmter I left you ; 
my fair cousin has some humours that would tempt the patience of a Stoick. 
What, some coxcomb came in, and was well received by her while you were by. 
Mira. ; Witwoud and Petulant ; and what was worse, her aunt, your wife’s 
mother, my evil genius ; or to sum up all in her own name, my old Lady 
Wislifort came in 

Fain. : O there it is then — she has a lasting passion for you, and with reason. — 
What, then my wife was there ? 

Mira. : Yes, and Mrs. Marwood and three or four more, whom I never saw 
before ; seeing me, they all put on their grave faces, whispered one another, 
then complained aloud of the vapours, and after fell into a profound 
silence. 

Fain. ; They had a mind to be rid of you* 

Mira. : For which reason I resolved not to stir. At last the good old lady broke 
through her painful taciturnity, with an invective against long visits. I 
would not have understood her, but Millamant joining in the argument, I 
rose and with a constrained smile told her I thought nothing was so easie 
as to know when a visit began to be troublesome ; she reddened and I 
withdrew, without expecting her reply. 

Fain. : You were to blame to resent what she spoke only in compliance with 
her aunt. 

Mira. : She is more mistress of herself, than to be under the necessity of such 
a resignation. 

Fain. ; What ? though half her fortune depends upon her marrying with my 
lady's approbation ? 

Mira. : I was then in such a humour, that I should have been better pleased 
if she had been less discreet. 

Fain. ; Now I remember, I wonder not they were weary of you ; last night was 
one of their cabal-nights ; they have ’em three times a week, and meet by 
turns, at one another’s apartments, where they come together like the 
coroner’s inquest, to sit upon the murdered reputations of the week. You and 
I are excluded ; and it was once proposed that all the male sex should be 
excepted ; but somebody moved that to avoid scandal there might be one 
man of the community; upon which motion Witwoud and Petulant were 
I enrolled members. 

Mira. : And who may have been the foundress of this sect ? My Lady Wishfort, 
I warrant, who publishes her detestation of mankind ; and full of the vigour 
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of iiffy-five, declares for a friend and ratafia ; and let posterity shift for itself, 
she’ll breed no more. 

Fain. : The discovery of your sham addresses to her, to conceal your love to her 
niece, has provoked this .separation : had you dissembled better, things might 
have continued in the state of nature. 

Mira. '■ I did as much as man could, with any reasonable conscience ; I 
proceeded to the very last act of flattery with her, and was guilty of a song 
in her commendation. Nay, I got a friend to put her into a lampoon, and 
complement her with the imputation of an affair with a young fellow, which 
I carried so far, that f told her the malicious town took notice that she was 
giown fat of a sudden ; and when she lay in of a dropsie, persuaded her she 
was reported to be in labour. The devil’s in’t, if an old woman is to be 
flattered further, unless a man should endeavour downright personally to 
debauch her ; and that my vertue forbad me. But for the discovery of this 
amour, I am indebted to your friend, or your wife’s friend, Mrs. Marwood. 

Fain. : What should provoke her to be your enemy, unless she has made you 
advances, which you have slighted ? Women do not easily forgive omissions 
of that nature. 

Mira. : She was always civil to me, ’till of late ; T eonfe.ss T am not one of those 
coxcom bs who are apl.ta interpret a woman’s good manners to liet_preju 3 Ic?; 
and think that she who does not refuse ’em ever^’in^"'can' refuse ’em 
nothing. 

Fain. : You are a gallant man, Mirabell ; and though you may have cruelty 
enough, not to satisfle a lady’s longing ; you have too much generosity, not 
to be tender of her honour. Yet you .speak with an indinerence which seems 
to be affected ; and confesses you are conscious of a negligence. 

MtRA. ; You pur.suc the aigument with a distrust that seems to be unaffected, 
and confesses you arc conscious of a concern for which the lady is more in- 
debted to you, than is your wife. 

Fain. ; Fie, lie, friend, if you grow censorious I must leave you ; — I’ll look 
upon the gamesters in the next room. 

Mira. : Who are they ? 

Fain. : Petulant and Witwoud. — ^Bring me some chocolate. [Fxh. 

Mira. : Betty, what says your clock. 

Bet. : Turned of the last canonical hour, sir. [SAtt. 

Mira. : Flow pertinently the jade answers me ! Fla I almost one a clock ! 

(Looking on his watch) O, y’are come (Enter Footman.) Well, is the grand 

affair over ? You have been something tedious. 

Serv. : Sir, there’s such coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one 
another, as ’twere in a country dance. Ours was the last couple to lead up ; 
and no hopes appearing of dispatch, besides, the parson growing hoarse, we 
were afraid his lungs would have failed before it came to our turn ; so we 
drove round to Duke’s Place ; and there they were riveted in a trice. 

Mira. : So, so you are sure they are married. 

Serv. : Married and bedded, sir ; I am witness, 

Mira. ; Have you the certificate ? 

Serv. : Here it is, sir. 

Mira. : Has the tailor brought Waitwell’s cloaths home, and the new liveries ? 

Serv. : Yes, sir. 

Mira. : That’s well. Do you go home again, d’ye hear, and adjourn the 
consummation ’till farther order ; bid Waitwell shake his ears, and Dame 
Pardet rustle up her feathers, and meet me at one a clock by Rosa- 
mond’s Pond ; that I may see her before she returns to her lady : and as you 
tender your ears he secret, [Exit Footman, 
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Ente> Fainali. andHe/iTs: . 

Fain. : Jay of your success, Miiabell ; you look pleased. 

Mira. : Ay ; 1 have been engaged in a matter of some sort of mirth, which is 
not yet ripe for discovery. I am glad this is not a cabal-night. I wonder, 
Fainali, that you who are married, and of consequence should be discreet, 
will suffer your wife to be of such a party. 

Fain. : Faith, I am not jealous. Besides, most who are engaged are women and 
relations ; and for the men, they arc of a kind too contemptible lo give 
scandal. 

Mira. : I am of another opinion. The greater th e coxcomb, always the more 
the scandal ; for a woman who is not aToolj can havcTiut oneTTason for 
'asioaaflng“with a man who is one. 

Fain. ; Are you jealous as often as you see Witwoud entertained by Millamant ? 

Mira. : Of he.r understand ing I am, if not of her.person. 

Fain. : You do her wrong ; for to give her her due, she has wit. 

Mira. ; She has beauty enough to make any man think so ; and complaisance 
enough not to contradict him who shall tell her so. 

Fain. : For a passionate lover, raethinte you are a man somewhat too discerning 
in the fallings of your mistress. 

Mira. : And for a discerning man, somewhat loo passionate a lover ; for I like 
her with all her faults ; nay, like her for her faults. Her follies are so natural, 
or so artful, that they become her ; and those affectations which in another 
woman would be odious, serve but to make her more .agreeable. I’ll tell thee, 
Fainali, she once used me with that insolence, that in revenge I took her to 
pieces ; sifted her, and separated her failings ; I studied ’em, and got ’em by 
rote. The catalogue was so large, that C was not without hopes, one clay or 
other, to hate her heartily : to which end I so used myself lo think of ’em, 
that at length, contrary to my design and expectation, they gave mo every 
hour less and less disturbance ; ’till in a few days it became liabitual to me, 
to remember ’em without being displeased. They are now grown as familial' 
to me as my own frailties ; and in all probability in a little time longer I shall 
like ’em as well. 

Fain. ; Marry her, marry her ; be half as well acquainted with her charms, as 
you axe with her defects, and my life on’t, you are your own man again. 

Mira. : Say you so ? 

Fain. ; 1, 1, 1 have experience : I have a 'wife, and so forth. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. ; Is one Squire Witwoud here ? 

Bet. : Yes ; what’s your business ? 

Mess. ; I have a letter for him, from his brother, Sir Wilfull, which I am charged 
lo deliver into his own hands. 

Bet. : He’s in the next room, friend — that way. [Exit Messenger, 

Mira. ; What, is the chief of that noble family in town. Sir Wilfull Witwoud ? 

Fain. ; He is expected to-day. Do you know him ? 

Mira. ; I have seen him, he promises to be an extraordinary person ; I think 
you have the honour to be related to him. 

Fain. : Yes ; he is half-brother to this Witwoud by a former wife, who was 
sister to my Lady Wishfort, my wife’s mother. If you marry Millamant, you 
must call cousins too. 

Mira. ; I had rather be his relation than his acquaintance. 

Fain. ; He comes to town in order to equip himself for travel. ' 

Mira. : For travel ! Why the man that I mean is above forty. 
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Fain. : No malta- for that ; ’tis for the honour of England, that all Europe 
should know we have bloekhead.s of all ages. 

MntA. ; I wonder there is not an act of parliament to save the credit of the 
nation, and prohibit the exportation of fools. 

Fain. *. By no means, ’tis better as *tis ; *tis better to trade with a little loss, than 
to be quite eaten up, with being overstocked. 

Mira. : Pray, are the follies of this knight-errant, and those of the squire his 
brother, anything related ? 

Fain. ; Not at all ; Witwoud grows by the knight, like a medlar grafted on a 
crab. One will melt in your mouth, and t’other set your teeth on edge ; one 
is all pulp, and the other all core. 

Mira. ; So one will be rotten before he be ripe, and the other will be rotteiv 
without ever being ripe at all. v 

Fain. ; Sir .Wilfull i.s ari_odd jnkllll ie of bashfulness and obstinacy. — But whe n 
l ie’s dr unk, he’s a s_ loving as_the monster in the_“ Tempest ; ” and much 
aBS^'lEe same manner. To^iviTTotEerTiii'Sie” heTias something of good 
nature, and does not always want wit. 

Mira. : Not always j but as often as his memory fails him, and his commonplace 
of comparisons. He is a fool with a good memory, and some few scraps of other 
folks’ wit. He is one whose conversation can never be approved, yet it is now 
and then to be endured. Fie has indeed one good quality, he is not exceptious ; 
for he so passionately affects the reputation of understanding raillery, that 
he will construe an affront into a jest ; and call downright rudeness and ill 
language, satire and fire. 

Fain. ; If you have a mind to finish his piclwe, you have an opportunity to 
do it at full length. Behold the original. 

Enter WiTWOun. 

Wit. : Afford me your compassion, my dears ; pity me, Fainall, Mirabell, 
pity me. 

Mira. : 1 do from my .soul. 

Fain. ! Why, what’.s the matter ? 

Wit. : No letters for me, Betty ? 

Bet. : Did not a messenger bring you one but now, sir ? 

Wit. ; Ay, but no other ? 

Bet. ; No, sir. 

Wit. ; That’s hard, that’s very hard a messenger, a mule, a beast of burden, 
he has brought me a letter from the fom my brothet. as heaWW a'p^gi^k 
in a funeral sermon, or a copy of commendatory verses from one poepTo 
anotha'. And what’s worse, ’ris as sure a forerunner of the author, as an 
epistle dedicatory,'^ 

Mira. ; A fool, and your brother, Witwoud ! 

Wit. ; Ay, ay, my half-brother. My half-brother he is, no nearer upon honour. 
Mira. : Then ’tis possible he may be but half a fool. 

Wit. ; Good, good, Mirabell, le droh I Good, good, hang him, don’t let’s talk 
of him ; — Fainall, how does your lady ? Gad 1 I say anything in the world 
to get this fellow out of my head. I beg pardon that I should ask a man of 
pleasure, and the town, a question at once so foreign and domestick. But 
1 talk like an old nraid at a marriage. I don’t know what I say ; but she’s 
the best woman in tE^ivorldi ' 

Fain. ; ’Tis well you don’t know what you say, or else your commendation 
would go near to make roe either vain or jealous. 

Wit. : No man in towp lives well with a wife but Fainall . Your judgment, 
Mirabell ? 
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Mira. ; You had better .step and ask his wife, if you would he credibly informed. 

Wit. : Mirabell, 

Mira. : Ay. 

Wit. : My dear, I ask ten thousand pardons ; — Gad I have forgot what I was 
going to say to you. 

Mira. : I thank you lieartily, heartily. 

Wit. : No, but prithee excuse me, — my memory is such a memory. 

Mira. ; Have a care of such apologies, Witwoud ; — for I never knew a fool but 
he affected to complain, either of the spleen or his memory. 

Fain. : What have you done with Petulant ? 

Wit. : He’s reckoning his mony, — my mony it was — I have no luck to-day. 

Fain. : You may allow him to win of you at play for you are sure to be too 
hard for him at repartee ; since you monopolise the wit that is between you 
the fortune must be his of course. 

Mika. : I don’t find that Petulant confesses the superiority of wit to be your 
talent, Witwoud. 

Wit. : Come, come, you are malicious now, and would breed debates 

Petulant’s my friend, and a very honest fellow, and a very pretty fellow, and 
has a smattering — faith and troth a pretty deal of an odd sort of a small wit ; 
Nay, I’ll do him justice. I’m his friend, I won’t wrong him. — And if he had 
any judgment in the world, — he would not be altogether contemptible. 
Come, come, don’t detract from the merits of my friend. 

Pain. : You don’t take your friend to be over-nicely bred. 

Wit, ; No, no, hang him, tlia.t I must own.— 

. no m ore breeding than a b um-baily, that 1 grant you, — _’Tis n itv : the rellnw 

iasCEe-ancDiSr ~ 

Mira. : What, courage ? 

Wit. : Hum, faith I don’t know as to that, — ^I can’t say as to tlial.-— Yfes, faith, 
in a controversie he’ll contradict anybody. 

Mira. ; Though ’twerc a man whom he feared, or a woman whom he loved. 

Wit. ; Well, well, he does not always think before he speaks ; — We have all 
our failings ; you are too hard upon him, you are, faith, bet me excuse him,— 
I can defend most of his faults, except one or two ; one he has, that’s the 
truth on’t, if he were ray brother, I could not acquit him — that indeed I 
could wish were otherwise. 

Mira, : Ay marry, what’s that, Witwoud ? 

Wit. : O pardon me — expose the infirmities of my friend. — No, my dear, 
excuse me there. 

Fain. : What I warrant he’s unsincerc, or ’tis some such trifle. 

Wit, ; No, no, what if he be ? ’Tis no matter for that, his wit will excuse that ; 
a wit should no mote be sin cere, th^ a woman constant ; one argues a decay 
^parts , a^Qtlaeri'oI' beauty. ’ ~~ ' " ' ' 

Mira. : MayHe youTluHinitenoo positive ? 

Wit. ; No, no, his being positive is an ince ntive to argument, and keeps up 
conversatio n. ~ ' ^ 

Tain. : ’TooUlTterate. 

Wit. : That ! that’s his happiness — his want of learning gives him the more 
opportunities to shew his natural parts. 

Mira. : He wants words. 

Wit. : Ay ; but I like him for that now ; for his want of words gives me the 
pleasure very often to explain his meaning. 

Fain. ; He’s impudent. 

Wit. ; No, that’s not it, 

Mira. : Vain. 
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Wn’. : No. 

Miba, ; What, he speaks unseasonable truths sometimes, because he has not 
wit enough to invent an evasion. 

Wit. ; Truth ! Ha, ha, ha ! No, no, since you will have it, — mean, he never 
speaks truth at all, — that’s all. He will lie like a chambermaid, or a woman 
of quality’s porter. Now that is a fault. 

Enter Coachman. 

Coach. ; Is Master Petulant here, mistress ? 

Bet. ; Yes. 

Coach. ; Three gentlewomen in a coach would speak with him. 

Fain. : O brave Petulant, three ! 

Bet. ; I’ll tell him. 

Coach. ; You must bring two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon- 
water. 

\Exemit Betty and Coachman. 

Wit. : That should be for two fasting strumpets, and a bawd troubled with 
wind. Now you may know what the three are. 

Miba. ; You are very free with your friend’s acquaintance. 

Wit. ; Ay, ay, friendship witho ut fr eedom is as diilla.s )ove. without enjoymen^ 
or wiqejyithauL-tQastujii ; but to tell you a secret, these are trulls wfiotiTE? 
aTIows coach-hire, and something more by the week, to call on him once a 
day at publick places. 

Miba. ; How ! 

Wit. : You shall see he won’t go to ’em because there’s no more company here 
to take notice of him — Why this is nothing to what he used to do ; — before he 
found out this way, I have known him call for himself 

Fain. : Call for himself? What dost thou mean ? 

Wit, : Mean, why he would slip you out of this chocolate-house, just when you 
had been talking to him — as soon as your back was turned — whip he was 
gone ; — then trip to his lodging, clap on a hood and scarf, and a mask, slap 
into a hackney-coach, and drive liither to the door again in a trice ; where 
he would send in for himself, that I mean, call for himself, wait for himself, 
nay and what’s more, not Ilnding himself, sometimes leave a letter for himself. 

Mira- : 1 confess this is something extraordinary — I believe he waits for himself 
now, he is so long coming ; O I ask his pardon. 

Enter Petulant and Betty. 

Bet. ; Sir, the coach stays. 

Pet. ; Well, well ; I come. — ’Sbud a man had as good be a professed midwife, 
as a professed whoremasler, at tliis rate ; to be knocked up and raised at all 
hours, and in all places. Pox on ’em, I won’t come — D’ye hear, tell ’em I 
won’t come. — Let ’em snivel and cry their hearts out. 

Fain. : You are very cruel. Petulant. 

Pet. ; All’s one, let it pass — I have a humour to be cruel . 

Mira. : I hope they are not persons of condition that you use at this rate. 

Pet. : Condition, condition’s a dried fig, if I am not in humour. — ^By this hand, 
if they were your — a — a — ^your what-dee-call-’ems themselves, they must 
wait or rub off, if I want appetite. 

Mira. : What-dee-call-’ems 1 What are they, Witwoud ? 

Wit. : Empresses, my dear — by your what-dee-call-’ems he means sultana 
queens. 

Pet. : Ay, Roxolana’s. 

Mira. : Cry you mercy. 
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Fain. ; Witwoud says they are 

Pet. : What does he say th’are ? 

Wit. : I ; fine ladies I say. 

Pet. ; Pass on, Witwoud — Harkee, hy tliis light his rclalion.s — two co-heiresses 
his cousins, and an old aunt, who loves caltctwauling better tlian a con- 
venticle. 

Wit. ; Pla, ha, ha ; I had a mind to see how the rogue would come olT.— 
Ha, ha, ha ; Gad I can’t be angry with him, if he had said they were my 
mother and my sisters. 

Mira. : No ! 

Wit. : No ; the rogue’s wit and readiness of invention oliarm me, dear Petulant. 

Bet. : They are gone, sir, in great anger. 

Pet. ; Enough, let ’em tnjndel. Anger helps complexion, saves paint. 

Pain. ; This continence w all dissembled ; this is in order to have something 
to brag of the next time he makes court to Millamant, and swear he has 
abandoned the whole sex for her sake. 

MirA. ; Have you not left off your impudent pretensions there yet ? I shall cut 
your throat, sometime or other, Petulant, about that business. 

Pet. ; Ay, ay, let that pass— -there are other throats to be cut. — 

Mira. : Meaning miric^^sir ? 

Pet. : Not I — I mean nobody — I know nothing. — But there are uncles and 
nephews in the world — and they may be rivals — What then 'i" All’s one for 
that 

Mira. : How ! Harkee, Petulant, come hither — Explain, or I shall call your 
interpreter. 

Pet. ; Explain ; I know nothing.— Why you have an uncle, have you not, lately 
come to town, and lodges by my Lady Wishfort’s ? 

Mira. ; True. 

Pet. ; Why that’s enough — ^you and he are not friends ; and if he should marry 
and have a child, you may be disinherited, ha ? 

Mira, i Where hast thou stumbled upon all this truth ? 

Pet. ; All’s one for that ; why then say I know something. 

Mira. ; Come, thou art an honest fellow. Petulant, and shall make love to my 
mistress, thou shall, faith. What hast thou heard of my uncle ? 

Pet. : I, nothing I. If throats are to be cu t, let swords cla.sh ; snug’s the word, 
I shrug and am siferlh 

Mira. : O raillery, raillery. Come, I know thou art in the women’s secrets. — 
What you’re a cahalist, I know you staid at Millamanl’.s last night, after I 
went. Was there any mention made of my uncle or me ? Tell me ; if thou 
hadst but good nature equal to thy wit. Petulant, Tony Witwoud, who is now 
thy competitor in fame, would shew as dim by thee as a dead whiting’s eye 
by a pearl of Orient ; he would no more be seen by thee, than Mercury is 
by the sun ; Come, I’m sure thou wo’t tell me. 

Pet. ; If I do, will you grant me common sense then, for the future ? 

Mira. ; Faith I’ll do What I can for thee, and I’ll pray that Heaven may grant 
it thee in tlie meantime. 

Pet. : WeU, harkee. 

Fain. : Petulant and you both will find Mirahell as warm a rival as a lover. 
Wit. : Pshaw, pshaw, that she laughs at Petulant is plain. And for my part— 

. but that it is almost a fashion to admire her, I should — harkee — to tell you a 
secret, but let it go no further— between friends, I shall never break my heart 
for her. 

Fain. : How ! 

Wit. : She’s handsom e ; but she’s a sort of an uncertain wntman 
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Fain. ; I thought you had died for Jicr. 

Wit. ; Uinh — no 

Fain. : She has wit. 

Wit. : ’Tis what she will hardly allow anybody else — Now, demrae, IjliQiild__ 
hate that, if she .were as handsome as Cleonatra. Mirahell i.s not .so .sure of 
thinks foT 

Fain. : Why do you think so ? 

Wit. : We staid pretty late there last night ; and heard something of an uncle 
to Mirabel!, who is lately come to town, — and is between him and the best 
part of hib estate ; Mirabell and he arc at .some distance, as my Lady Wishfort 
has been told ; and you know she hates MirabeU . worse than .a- Q , uaker hates 
a fishm on.gcrTia tes aliaSSost. WKSer thisunS^nias seen 
MrsTraullamant or not, rcannot say ; but there were items of such a treaty 
being in embrio ; and if it should come to Ufe, poor Mirabell would be in 
some sort unfortunately fobbed i’faith. 

Fain. ; ’Tis impo.s3ible Millamant should harken to it. 

Wit. : Faith, my dear, I can’t tell ; she’s a woman and a kind of a humorist. 

Mira. ; And this is the sum of what you could collect last night. 

Pet. ; The quintessence. Maybe Witwoud luiows more, he stayed longer. — 
Besides they never mind him ; they say anything before him. 

Mira. : I thought you had been the greatest favourite. " 

Pet. ; Ay, tSte a lele ; but not in publick, because I make remarks. 

Mira. : You do ? 

Pet. : Ay, ay, pox I’m malicious, man. Now he’s soft, you know, they are not in 
awe of him — die fellow’,', well bred, he’s what you call a— what-d’yc-call-’em. 

A fine gentleman, but he’s silly withal. 

’Mira. ! I thank you, 1 know as much as my curiosity requires. Fainall, are you 
for the Mall ? 

Fain, i Ay, I’ll lake a turn before dinner. * 

Wir. : Ay, we’ll all walk in the Park, the ladies talked of being there. 

Mira. : 1 thoughi you were obliged to watch for your brother Sir Wilfull’s 
arrival. 

Wit. ; No, no, he comes to his aunt’s, my Lady Wishfort ; pox on him, I shall be 
troubled with him too ; what .shall 1 do with the fool ? 

Pet. ; Beg him for liis estate ; that 1 may beg you afterwards ; and so have but 
one trouble with you both. 

Wit. : O tare Petulant ; t hou art as quick as fire i n a^osty morning ; thou 
shall to the Mall with us ; and we'irfielicvy .severe! ’ 

Pet. : Enough, I’m in a humour to be severe. 

Mira. : Are you ? Pray then walk by yourselves, — let not us be accessary to 
your putting the ladies out of countenance, with your senseless ribaldry ; 
which you roar out aloud as often as they pass by you ; and when you have 
made a handsome woman blush, then you think you have been severe. 

Pet. : What, what ? Then let ’em either shew their innocence by not under- 
standing what they hear, or else shew their discretion by not hearing what 
they would not be thought to understand. 

Mira. ; But hast not thou then sense enough to know that thou ought’st to 
be most ashamed of thyself, when thou hast put another out of countenance ? 

Pet. : Not I, by tliis hand — I always take blushing either for a sign of guilt, or 
ill breeding. 

Mira. : I confess you ought to think so. You are in the right, that you may 
plead the error of your judgment in defence of your practice. 

Where modesty’s ill manners, ’tis but fit 
That impudence and malice pass for wit. 
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ACT II 
Si. James’s Path, 

Mrs. Painall and Mrs. Marwood. 

Mbs. Fain. : Ay, ay, dear Marwood, if we will be happy, we must find the 
means in outselves, and among ourselves. Men are ever in extieams ; either 
doating, or averse. While they arc lovers, if they have fire and sense, their 
jealousies are insupportable : and when they cease to love (we ought 
to think at least) they loath ; they look upon us with horror and distaste • 
they meet us like the ghosts of what we were, and as from such, fly from us. 
Mrs. Mar. : True, ’tis an unhappy circumstance of life, that love should ever 
. die before us ; and that the man so often should outlive the lover. But say 
what you will, ’tis better to he left, than never to have been loved. To pass 
our youth in dull indifference, to refuse the sweets of life because they once 
must leave us, is as preposterous as to wish to have been born old, because 
we one day must be old. For my part, my youth may wear and waste, but 
it shall never rust in my possession. 

dRS. Fain. : Then it seems you dissemble an aversion to mankind, only in 
compliance to my mother’s humour. 

Mrs. Mar. ■. Certainly. To be free ; I have no taste of those insipid dry dis- 
courses, with which our sex offeree must entertain themselves, apart from 
men. We may affect endearments to each otha', profess eternal friendsbip.s, 
and seem to dote like lovers ; but ’tis not in our natures long to persevere. 

. Love will resume his empire in our brea.sts, and every heart, or soon or late, 
receive and readmit him as its lawful tyrant. 

Mrs. Fain. : Bless me, how have I been deceived ! Why you profess a libertine.' 
Mrs. Mar. 'Fou see my friendship by my freedom. Come, be as sincere, acknow- 
ledge that your sentiments agree with mine. 

Mrs. Fain. : Never. 

Mrs. Mar, : 'Fou hate mankind ? 

Mrs. Fain. : Heartily, invetcrately. 

Mrs. Mar. : Your husband ? 

Mrs, Fain. : Most transcendently ; ay, though I say it, meritoriously, 

Mrs. Mar. : Give me your hand upon it. 

Mrs. Pain. : There. 

Mrs. Mar. : 1 join with you ; what I have said has been to try you. 

Mrs. Pain. : Is it possible ? Dost thou hate those vipers men ? 

Mrs. Mar. : I have done hating ’em, and am now come to despise ’em ; the 
next thing I have to do, is eternally to forget ’em. 

Mrs. Pain. : There spoke the spirit of an Amazon, a Penthesilea. 

Mrs. Mar. : And yet I am thinking sometimes to carry my aversion further. 
Mrs. Fain. : How ? 

Mrs. Mar. : Faith by marrying ; if I could but find one that loved me very 
well, and would be thoroughly sensible of ill usage, I think I should do 
myself the violence of undergoing the ceremony. 

Mrs. Fain. : You would not make him a cuckold ? 

Mrs. Mar. : No ; but I’d make him believe I did, and that’s as bad. 

Mrs. Fain. : Why had not you as good do it ? 

Mrs. Mar. : O if he should ever discover it, he would then know the worst, 
and be out of his pain ; hut I would have him ever to continue upon the rack 
of fear andjealousle. 

Mrs Fain. : Ingenious mischief j Would thou wert married to Mirabell. 

Mrs. Mar. : Would I were, 
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Mrs. Fain. : You change colour. 

Mrs. Mar. : Because I hale him. 

Mrs. Fain. : So do I ; but I can hear him named. But what reason have you to 
hate him in particular ? 

Mrs. Mar. : 1 never loved him ; he is, and alvvay.s was, insufferably proud. 

Mrs. Fain. ; By the reason you give for your aversion, one would think it 
dissembled ; for you have laid a fault to his charge of which his enemies must 
acquit him. 

Mrs. Mar. ; O then it seems you are one of his favourable enemies. Methinks 
you look a little pale, and now you flush again. 

Mrs. Fain. : Do I ? I think I am a little sick o’ the sudden. 

Mrs. Mar. : What ails you ? 

Mrs. Fain. : My husband. Don’t you see him? He turned short upon me 
unawares, and has almost overcome me. 

£nter Fainall andMiRASELL. 

Mbs. Mar. Ha, ha, ha ; he comes opportunely for you. 

Mrs. Fain. : For you, for he has brought Mirabell with him. 

Fain. ; My dear. 

Mrs. Fain. : My soul. 

Fain. : You don’t look well to-day, child, 

Mrs. Fain. ; D’ye think so ? 

Mira. : He is the only man that does, madam. 

Mrs. Fain. ; The only man that would tell me so at least ; and the only man 
from whom I could hear it without mortification. 

Fain, ; O my dear, I am satisfied of your tenderness ; I know you cannot 
resent anything from mo ; especially what is an eflect of my concern. 

Mrs. Fain. : Mr. Mirabell, my mother interrupted you in a pleasant relalioti 
last night : I would fain iiear it out. 

Mira. ; The persons concerned in that afiair have yet a tolerable reputation. — 
I am afraid Mr. Fainali will be censorious. 

Mrs. Fain. : He has a humour more prevailing than his curiosity, and will 
willingly dispcncc with the hearing of one scandalous story, to avoid giving 
an occasion to make anotlier by being seen to walk with his -wife. This Way, 
Mr. Mirabell, and I dare promise you will oblige us both. 

lExeimt Mrs. Fainai.!, and Mirabell. 

Fain. : Excellent creature ! Well, sure if I should live to be rid of my wife, I 
should be a miserable man. 

Mrs. Mar. : Ay ! 

Fain. ; For having only that one hope, the accomplishment ofit, of consequence 
must put an end to all my hope ; and what a wretch is he who must survive 
his hopes ! Nothing remains when that day comes, bqt to sit down and weep 
like Alexander when he wanted other worlds to conquer. 

Mrs. Mar. : Will you not follow ’em ? 

Fain. : Faith, I think not. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Pray let us ; I have a reason. 

Fain. : You are not jealous ? 

Mrs. Mar. : Of whom ? 

Fain. : Of Mirabell. 

Mrs. Mar. : If I am, is it inconsistent with my love to you that I am tender 
of your honour ? 

Fain. : You would intimate then, as if there were a fellow-feeling between my 
wife and him. 

Mrs. Mar. ; I think she does not hate him to that degree she would be thought. 
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Fain. : Bui lie, I fear, is tno insensible. 

Mrs. Mar. : It may be you are deceived. 

Fain. : It may be so. I do not now begin lo apprehend it. 

Mrs. Mar. : What ? 

Fain. ; That I have been deceived, madam, and you are false. 

Mrs. Mar. ; That I am false ! What mean you ? 

Fain. ; To lei you know I see through all your little arts- -Come, you both love 
him; and both have equallydissembled your aversion. Your mutual jealousies 
of one another, have made you clasli ’till you have both struck fire. I have 
seen the warm confession redening on your cheeks and sparkling from your 
eyes. 

Mrs. Mar. : You do me wrong. 

Fain. : I do not — ’twas for my ease to oversee and wilfully neglect the gross 
advances made him by my wife ; that by permitting her to be engaged, I 
might continue unsuspected in my pleasures ; and take you oftener to my 
arms in full security. But could you think, because the nodding husband 
would not wake, that e’er the watchful lover slept ? 

Mrs. Mar. : And wherewithal can you reproach me ? 

Fain. ; With infidelity, with loving another, wiUi love of Mirabell. 

Mrs. Mar. : ’Tis false. I challenge you to shew an instance that can confirm 
your groundless accusation. I hate him. 

Fain. : And wherefore do you liate him ? He b insensible . |ind your re.sentment 
follows his. neglect , An instance ! The injui'ies you have dbne Tiim are a 
proof fyour interposing in. his love. What cause had you to make discoveries 
of his pretended passion ? To undeceive the credulous aunt, and be the 
officious obstacle of his match with Millamant ? 

Mrs. Mar, My obligations to my lady urged me : I had prolc.ssed a friendship 
to her ; and could not see her easie nature so abused by tlialilissemblci'. 

Fain. : What, was it conscience then ? Professed a friendship 1 O the pious 
friendships of the female sex ! 

Mrs. Mar. : More tender, more sincere, and more enduring, tluui .all the vain 
and empty vows of men, whether professing love lo us, or mutual faith to 
one another. 

Fain. : Ha, ha, ha ; you are my wife’s friend too. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Shame and ingratitude ! Do you reproach me ? You, you upbraid 
me 1 Have I been false to her, through strict fidelity to you, and sacrificed my 
friendship to keep my love inviolate ? And have you the baseness to charge me 
with the guilt, unmindful of the merit ! To you it should be meritorious, 
that I have been vicious : And do you reflect that guilt upon me, wliich should 
lie buried in your own bosom ? 

Fain. : You misinterpret my reproof. I meant but to remind you of the slight 
account you once could make of strictest ties, when set in competition with 
your love to me. 

Mrs. Mar. : ’Tis false, you urged it with deliberate malice — ’twas spoke in 
scorn, and I never will forgive it. 

Fain. : Your guilt, not your resentment, begets your rage. If yet you loved, you 
could forgive ajealousie : but you are stung to find you are discovered. 

Mrs. Mar. i It shall be all discovered. You too shall be discovered ; be sure 
you shall. I can but be exposed — if Ido it myself I shall prevent your baseness. 

Fain. ; Why, what will you do ? 

Mrs. Mar. : Disclose it to your wife ; own what has past between us. 

Fain. ; Frenzy ! 

Mrs. Mar, : By all my wrongs I’ll do’t — I’ll publish to the world the in uries 
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you have done me, both in my fame and fortune : With botli I trusted you, 
you bankrupt in honour, as indigent of wealth. 

Fain. : Your fame I have preserved. Your fortune has been bestowed as the 
prodigality of your love would have it, in pleasures which we both have 
shared. Yet, had not you been false, I had e’er this repaid it — ’Tis true — had 
you permitted Mirabcll with Millamanl to have stollen their marriage, my 
lady had been incensed beyond all means of reconcilement : Millamant had 
forfeited the moiety of her fortune ; which then would have descended to my 
wife ; — and wherefore did I marry, but to make lawful prize of a rich widow’s 
wealth, and squander it on love and you ? 

Mas. Mar. : Deceit and frivolous pretence. 

Fain. ; Death, am I not married ^ What’s pretence? Am I not imprisoned,, 
fettered ? Have I not a wife ? Nay, a wife that was a widow, a young widow, 
a handsome widow ; and would be again a widow, but that I have a heart oi 
proof, and something of a constitution to busde through the ways of wedlock 
and this world. Will you yet be reconciled to truth and me ? 

Mrs. Mar. ; Impossible. Truth and you ate inconsistent — I hate you, and shallj 
for ever. 

Fain. : For loving you ? 

Mrs. Mar. : I loath the name of love after such usage ; and next to the guilt 
with which you would asperse me, I scorn you most. Farewell. 

Fain. : Nay, we must not part thus. 

Mrs. Mar. : Let mo go. 

Fain. ; Come, I’m sorry. 

Mrs, Mar, ; I care not — let me go — break my hands, do — I’d leave ’em to 
get loose. 

Fain. ; I would not hurt you for the world. Have I no other hold to keep you 
here ? 

Mrs. Mar. : Well, I have deserved il all. 

Fain. ; You know I love you. 

Mrs, Mar. ; Poor dis.sernbllug !— O that— Well, it is not yet 

Fain. ; What ? Wliat is it not ? What is it not yet ? It is not yet loo late 

Mrs. Mar. : No, it is not yet loo late — I have tliat comfort. 

Fain. : It is, to love another. 

Mrs. Mar. ; But not to loath, detest, abhor mankind, myself and the whole 
treacherous world. 

Fain. : Nay, this i.s extravagance. — Come, I ask your pardon — no tears — I was 
to blame, I could not love you and be easie in my doubts — pray forbear 
— I believe you ; I’m convinced I’ve done you wrong ; and any way, every 
way will make amends ; — I’ll hate my wi fe yet more , dam n her. I’ll part 
with her , rob her o f all s he’s worth, and we’ll retire somewlier e. anw^er e. to 
a"ndtKer worldTni marry th S^ be ^a Bedl— ’Sdeath they' tome, hide your 
f^, your tears — you have a mask, wear IT a moment . This way, this way, 
be persuaded. [Exeunt. 

Enter Mirabell and Mrs. Fainali,. 

Mrs. Fain. : They are here yet. 

Mira. : They are turning into the other walk. 

Mrs. Fain. ; While I only hated my husband, I could bear to see him ; but 
since I have despised him, he’s too offensive. 

MtRA. : O you should hate with prudence, 

Mrs. Fain. : Yes, for I have loved with indiscretion, 

Mira. : You should have just so much disgust for your husband as may be 
sufficient to make you relish your lover. 
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Mrs. Fain. : You have been the cause that I have loved without bounds, and 
would you set limits to that aversion, of which you have been the occasion ? 
Why did you make me marry this man ? 

Mira, ; Why do we daily commit disagreeable and dangerous actions? To 
save that idol reputation. If the familiarities of our loves had produced that 
consequence, of which you were apprehensive, where could you have fixed 
a lather’s name with credit, but on a husband ? I knew Fainall to be a m an 
lavish ■■Of .Jus-Hiflials. an_inteceslfid_and__pro{essingJ'rmn3^3S^!Sn3~a 
^ign ing. lover ; yet one whose wit and outward fair beliavidur hav ^gairi^ ’a 
r^utation with the tavm, er mug h to„m.aErtEat woman sfand'excusec^ who 
I^" suHerc3“Ke'rs9f to Be wem by his addresses. A ’Heifer raaifoughTnot to 
Eavebeeri sacrilicetr to "the occasion ; 'a wbfseTiad not answered to the pur- 
pose. When, you are weary of him, you know your remedy. 

Mrs. Fain. ; I ought to stand in some degree of credit with you, Mirabell. 
Mira. ; In justice to you, I have made you privy to my whole design, and put 
it in your power to ruin or advance my fortune. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Whom have you instructed to represent your pretended uncle ? 
Mira. : Waitwell, my servant. 

Mrs. Fain. ; He is an humble servant to Foible my mother’s woman, and may 
win her to your interest. 

Mika. : Care is taken for that — she is won and worn by this time. They were 
married this morning. 

Mrs. Fain. : Who ? 

ytiRA. ; Waitwell and Foible. I would not tempt my servant to betray me by 
trusting him too far. If your mother, in hopes to ruin me, sliould consent to 
marry my pretended uncle, he might, like Mosca in the “ Fox,” stand upon 
terms ; so I made him sure before-hand. 

Mrs. Fain. : So, if my poor mother is caught in a contract, you will discover 
the imposture betimes ; and release her by producing a certificate of her 
gallant’s former marriage. 

Mira. : Yes, upon condition that she consent to my marriage with her niece, 
and surrender the moiety of her fortune in her possession. 

Mrs. Fain. ; She talked last night of endeavouring at a match between Milia- 
mant and your uncle. 

Mira. : That was by Foible’s direction, and my instruction, that she might 
seem to carry it more privately. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Weil, I have an opinion of your success ; for I believe my lady will 
do anything to get an husband ; and when she has this, which you have 
provided for her, I suppose she will submit to anydiing to get rid of him. 
Mira. ; Yes, I think the good lady would marry anything that resembled a 
man, though ’twere no more than what a butler could pinch out of a napkin. 
Mrs. Fain. ; Female frailty ! We must all come to it, if we live to be old, and 
feel the craving of a false appetite when the true is decayed. 

Mira. : An old woman’s appetite is depraved like that of a girl — ’tis the green- 
sickness of a second childhood ; and like the faint offer of a latter spring, 
serves but to usher in the fall ; and withers in an affected bloom. 

Mrs. Fain. : Here’s your mistress. 

JEnfer Mrs. Miliamant, Witwoud, and Mincino. 

Mira. '. Here she comes i’faith full sail, with her fan spread and streamers out, 
and a shoal of fools for tenders — Ha, no, I cry her mercy. 

Mrs. Fain. : I see but one poor empty sculler ; and he tows her woman after 
him. 
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Mira. : You seem to be unattended, madam,— you used to have the bmu- 
mond throng after you ; and a Hock of gay fine perukes hovering round you. 
Wit. : Like moths about a candle — I had like to have lost my comparison for 
want of breath. 

Mn-tA. ; O I have denied myself airs to-day. I have walked as fast through the 
croud 

Wit. ; As a favourite just disgraced ; and with as few followers. 

Milla. : Dear Mr. Witwoud, truce with your similitudes : for I am as sick of 
’em 

Wit. : As a physician of a good air~I cannot help it, madam, though ’tis 
against myself. 

Milla. : Yet again ! Mincing, stand between me and his wit. 

Wit. ; Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a skreen before a great fire. I confess I do blaze 
to-day, I am too bright. 

Mrs, Fain. : But, dear Millamant, why were you so long ? 

Milla. ; Long ! Lord, have I not made violent haste ? I have asked every living 
thing I met for you ; I have enquired after you, as after a new fashion. 

Wit. : Madam, truce with your similitudes — ^No, you met her husband, and 
did not ask him for her. 

Mira. ; By your leave, Witwoud, that were like enquiring after an old fashion, 
to ask a husband for his wife. 

Wit. : Hum, a hit, a hit, a palpable hit, 1 confess it. 

Mrs. Fain. : You were di'e.ssed before I came abroad. 

Milla. ; Ay, that’s trae — O but then I had — ^Mincing, what had I ? Why was 
I so long ? 

MlNO. : O mem, your laship staid to peruse a pacquet oflettcns. 

I Milla. ; O ay, Ictter.s — I had Icttci's — I am persecuted with letters — I hate 
letters — nobody knows how to write letters ; and yet one ha? ’em, one does 
not know why — they serve one to pin up one’s hair. 

Wit. : Is that the way ? Pray, madam, do you pin up your hair with all your 
letters ? I find I must keep copies. 

Milla. ; Only with those in verse, Mr. ’Witwoud. I never pin up my hair with 
prose. I think I tried once, Mincing. 

Minc. : O mem, I shall nevci- forget it. 

Milla. ; Ay, poor Mincing tift and lift all the morning. 

Minq. : ’Till I had the cramp in my fingers. I’ll vow, mem. And all to no 
purpose. But when your laship pins it up with poetry, it sits so pleasant the 
next day as anything, and is so pure and so crips. 

Wit. ; Indeed, so crips ? 

Ming. : You’re such a critick, Mr. Witwoud. 

Milla. : Mirabell, did you take exceptions last night ? O ay, and went away — 
Now I think on’t I’m angry — no, now I think on’t I’m pleased — ^for I believe 
I gave you some pain. 

Mira, : Does that please you ? 

Milla. : Infinitely ; I love to give pain. 

Mira. ; You would affect a cruelty which is not in your nature ; your true 
vanity is in the power of pleasing. 

Milla. : O I ask your pardon for that — one’s cruelty is one’s power, and when 
one parts with one’s cruelty, one parts with one’s power ; and when one has 
parted with that, I fancy one’s old and ugly. 

Mira. ; Ay, ay, suffer your cruelty to ruin the object of your power, to destroy 
your lover — and then how vain, how lost a thing you’ll be ? Nay, ’tis true ; 
you are no longer handsome when you’ve lost your lover ; your beauty dies 
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Upon the instant ; For beauty is the lover’s gift ; ’tis lui bestows your charms— 
your glass is all a cheat. The ugly and the old, whom the looking-glass 
mortifies, yet after commendation can be flattered by it, and discover 
beauties in it : for that reflects our praises, rather than your face. 

Milla. ; O the vanity of these men ! Fainall, d’ye hear him ? If they did not 
commend us, we were not handsome ! Now you must know they could not 
commend one, if one was not handsome. Ilcauty the lover’s gift — Lord 
what is a lover, that it can' give ? Why one makes lovers as fast as one pleases' 
and they live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon as one pleases • 
and then if one pleases one makes more. ’ 

Wit. : Very pretty. Why you make no more of making of lovers, madam, than 
of making so many card-matches, 

Milla. : One no more owes one’s beauty to a lover, than one’s wit to an eccho ; 
they can but reflect what we look and say ; vain empty things if we are silent 
or unseen, and want a being. 

Mira. : Yet, to those two vain empty things, you owe two the greatest pleasures 
of your life. 

Milla. ; How so ? 

Mira. ; To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing yourselves praised ; 

and to an eccho the pleasure of hearing yourselves talk. 

WtT, : But I know a lady that loves talking so incessantly, she won’t give an 
eccho fair play ; she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, that an eccho 
must wait ’till she dies, before it can catch her last words. 

Milla. : O fiction ; Fainall, let us leave these men. 

Mira. : Draw off, Witwoud. lAsuh to Mrs. Fainall. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Immediately ; I have a word or two for Mr, Witwoud, 

\Exeunt Mrs. Fainali. umI Witwoud. 
Mira. : I would beg a little private audience too — you had Ihe (yraniiy to 
deny me Iasi night ; though you knew I came to impart a .secret to you that 
concerned my love. 

Milla. ; You saw I was engaged. 

Mira. : Unkind. You had the leisure to entertain a herd of fools ; things who 
visit you from their excessive idleness ; bestowing on your ea3ine.ss that time, 
which is the incumbrance of their livas. How can you find delight in such 
society ? It is impossible they should admire you, they are not capable ; or 
if they were, it should be to you as a mortification ; for sure to please a fool 
is some degree of folly. 

Milla. ; I please myself — besides, sometimes to converse with fools is for my 

health. ' ~ 

MSaTTV our health ! Is there a worse disease than the conversation of fools ? 
Milla, ; Yes, the vapours ; fools are physick for it, next to assa-Jatida. 

Mira. ; You are not in a course of fools ? 

Milla. : Mirabell, if you persist in this offensive freedom, you’ll displease me— 
I think I must resolve after all, not to have you — we shan’t agree, 

Mira. ; Not in our physick it may be. 

Milla. ; And yet our distemper in all likelihood will be the same ; for we shall 
be sick of one another. I shan’t endure to be reprimanded, nor instructed ; 
’tis so dull to act always by advice, and so tedious to be told of one’s faults— 
I can’t bear it. Well, I won’t have you, Mirabell — I’m resolved — I think— 
You may go — ha, ha, ha. What would you give, that you could help loving 
me? 

Mira. : I would give something that you did not know, I could not help it. 
Milla. ; Come, don’t look grave then. Well, what do you say to me ? 
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Mira, j I say that a man may as soon majcc a friend by his wit, or a fortune 
by his honesty, as win a woman with plain-dealing and sincerity. 

Milla. : Sententious Mirabell ! Prithee don't look with that violent and 
iiillexible wise face, like Solomon at the dividing of the child in an old 
tape-stry hanging. 

Mira. : You are merry, madam, but I would persuade you for a moment to 
be serious. 

MilIiA. : What, with that lace ? No, if you keep your countenance, ’tis im- 
possible I should hold mine. Well, after all, there is something very moving 
in a lovesick face. Ha, ha, ha— Well I won’t laugh, don’t be peevish — Heigho ! 
Now I’ll be melancholy, as melancholy as a watch-light. Well, Mirabell, if 
ever you will win me woo me now — ^Nay, if you are so tedious, fare you well ; 
— I sec they are walking away. 

Mira. : Can you not find in the variety of your disposition one moment 

Milla. : To hear you tell me Foible’s married, and your plot like to speed. — 
No. 

Mira. : But how you came to know it — — 

Milla. : Without the help of the devil, you can’t imagine ; unless she should 
tell me herself. Which of the two it may have been, I will leave you to 
consider ; and when you have done thinking of that, think of me. [£xit. 

Mira. ; I have something more — Gone — think of you 1 To think of a whirl- 
wind, though ’twerc in a whirlwind, were a case of more steady contempla- 
tion ; a very tranquility of mind and mansion. A fellow that lives in a wind- 
mill, has not a more whimsiail dwelling than the lieart of a man that is lodged 
in a woman. There is no pouit of the compass to which they cannot turn, and 
by which they are not turned ; and by one as well as another ; for motion 
not method is their occupation. To know tliis, and yet continue to be in love, 
is to be made wise from the dictates of reason, and yet persevere to play the 
fool by the force of inslinct. — O here come ray pair of turtles. — what, billing 
so sweetly ! Is not Valentine’s Day over with you yet ? 

inter Waitwell, and Foible. 

Mira. ; Sirrah, Waitwell, why sure you think you were married for your own 
recreation, and not for my conveniency. 

Wait. : Your pardon, sir. With submission, we have indeed been solacing in 
lawful delights ; but still with an eye to business, sir. I have instructed her as 
well as I could. If she can take your directions as readily a.s my instructions, 
sir, your affairs are in a prosperous way. 

Mira. ; Give you joy, Mrs. Foible. 

Fom. : O-las, sir, I’m so ashamed — I’m afraid my lady has been in a thousand 
inquietudes for me. But I protest, sir, I made as much haste as I could. 

Wait. : That she did indeed, sir. It was my fault that she did not make more. 

Mira. : That I believe. 

Fob. : But I told my lady as you instructed me, sir. That I had a prospect of 
seeing Sir Rowland your uncle ; and that I would put her ladiship’s picture 
in my pocket to shew him ; which I’ll be sure to say has made him so enam- 
oured of her beauty, that he burns with impatience to lye at her ladiship’s 
feet and worship the original. 

Mira. : Excellent Foible ! Matrimony has made you eloquent in love. 

Wait. : I think she has profited, sir. I think so. 

Fob. : You have seen Madam Millamant, sir ? 

Mira. : Yes. 

Fob. ; I told her, sir, because I did not know that you might find an oppor- 
tunity ; she had so much company last night. 
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Muu. : Your diligence will merit more — In the meantime [Gives money. 

Foil). ! O dear .dr, your humble seinrant. 

Wait. ; Spouse. 

Mira. : Stand oil', sir, not a penny. — Go on and pro.sper, Foible — the lease shall 
be made good and the farm stocked, if we .succeed. 

Foil). : I don’t question your generosity, sir : and you need not doubt of success. 
If you have no more commands, sir. I’ll be gone ; I’m sure my lady is at her 
toilet, and can’t dress ’till I come. — O dear, I’m sure that (looking out) was 
Mrs. Maiavood that went by in a mask ; if she has seen me with you I’m 
sure she’ll tell my lady. I’ll make haste home and prevent her. Your servant 
sir. B’w’y, Waitwell. [Exit. 

Wait. : Sir Rowland if you please. The jade’s so pert upon her preferment she 
forgets herself. 

Mira. : Gome, sir, will you endeavour to forget yourself— and transform into 
Sir Rowland. 

Wait. : Why, sir ; it will be impossible I should remember myself— married, 
knighted and attended all in one day ! ’Tis enough to make any man forget 
himself. The difficulty will be how to recover my acquaintance and familiarity 
with my former self ; and fall from my transformation to a reformation into 
Waitwell. Nay, I shan’t be quite the same Waitwell neither — for now I 
remember me, I’m married, and can’t be my own man again. 

Ay there’s my grief ; that’s the sad change of life ; 

To lose my title, and yet keep my wife. 

ACT III 

A Room in Lady Wishfort’s House. 

Lady Wishport at her toilet, Peg waiting. 

Lady ; Merciful, no news of Foible yet ? 

Peo : No, madam. 

Lady : I have no more patience — if I have not fretted myself ’till I am pale 
again, there’s no veracity in me. Fetch me the red — the red, do you hear, 
sweetheart ? An errant ash colour, as I’m a person. Look you how this wench 
stirs ! Why dost tliou not fetch me a little red ? Didst thou not heat me, 
mopus ? 

Peg : The red ratafia does your ladyship mean, or the clicrry-brandy ? 

Lady ; Ratafia, fool. No, fool. Not the ratafia, fool — grant me patience ! I 
mean the Spanish paper, idiot, complexion darling. Paint, paint, paint, dost 
thou understand that, changeling, dangling thy hands like bobbins before 
thee ? Why dost thou not stir, puppet ? thou wooden thing upon wires. 

Peg ; Lord, madam, your ladyship is so impatient — I cannot come at the paint, 
madam, Mrs. Foible has locked it up, and carried the key with her. 

Lady : A pox take you both — ^fetch me the cherry-brandy then. [Exit Peg. 
I’m as pale and as faint, I look like Mrs. Qualmsick the curate’s wife, that’s 
always breeding — Wench, come, come wench, what art thou doing, sipping ? 
tasting ? Save thee, dost thou not know the bottle ? 

Enter Peg with a bottle and china cup. 

Peg : Madam, I was looking for a cup. 

Lady ; A cup, save thee, and what a cup hast thou brought ! Dost thou take 
me for a fairy, to drink out of an acorn ? Why didst thou not bring thy 
thimble ? Hast thou ne’er a btas,s thimble clinking in thy pocket witli a bit 
of nutmeg ? I warrant thee. Come, fill, fill.— So— again. See who that is.— 
(One knoch.) Set down the bottle first. Here, here, under the table— What, 
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wouldst thou go with the bottle in thy hand like a tapster. As I’m a per.son, 
this wench has lived in an inn upon the road, before she came to me, like 
Maritornes the Asturian in Dan Qjiixote. No Foible yet ? 

Peg : No, madam, Mrs. Marwood. 

Lady ; O Marwood, let her come in. Come in, good Marwood. 

Enter MtLi. Mahwood. 

Mrs. Mar. : I’m surprised to find your ladiship in dishabilU at this time of day . 

Lady : Foible’s a lost thing ; has been abroad since morning, and never heard 
of since. 

Mrs. Mar. : I saw her but now, as I came masked through the Park, in confer- 
ence with Miiabell. 

Lady : With Mirabell ! You call my blood into my face, with mentioning that 
traitor. She durst not have the confidence. I sent her to negotiate an affair, 
in which if I’m detected I’m undone. If that wheadling villain has wrought 
upon Foible to detect me, I’m ruined. Oh my dear friend, I’m a wretch of 
wretches if I’m detected. 

Mrs. Mar. : O' madam, you cannot suspect Mrs. Foible’s integrity. 

Lady : O, he carries poison in his tongue that would corrupt integrity itself. 
If she has given him an opportunity, she has as good as put her integrity into 
his hands. Ah, dear Marwood, what’s integrity to pn opportunity ? — Hark ! 

I hear her. — Dear fiiend, retire into my closet, that I may examine her with 
more freedom— You’ll pardon me, dear friend, I can make bold with you— 
There are books over the chimney — Quarles and Pryn, and the Shoit View 
of the Sta,i;e, with Bunyan’s works to entertain you. — Go, you thing, and 
send her in. [To Peg. 

Exeunt Mrs. Marwood and Peg. 

Enter Foiude. 

Lady : O Foible, where hast thou been ? what hast tliou been doing ? 

Foin. ; Madam, I have seen the parly. 

Lady. : But what hast thou done ? 

Foib. ; Nay, ’tis your ladiship has done, and are to do ; I have only promised. 
But a man so enamoured — so transported. Well, If worslilpping of pictures 
be a sin — poor Sir Rowland, I say. 

Lady ; The miniature has been counted like — But hast thou not betrayed me, 
Foible ? Hast thou not detected me to that faithless Mirabell ? — What hadst 
thou to do with him in the Park ? Answer me, has he got nothing out of thee ? 

Foid. ; So, the devil has been beforehand with me, what shall I say ? — Alas, 
madam, could I help it, if I met that confident thing ? Was I in fault ? If you 
had heard how he used me, and all upon your ladiship’s account, I’m sure 
you would not suspect my fidelity. Nay, if that had been the worst I could 
have born ; but he had a fling at your ladyship too ; and then I could not 
hold : but i’faith I gave him his own. 

Lady ; Me ? What did the filthy fellow say ? 

Foib. : O madam ; ’tis a shame to say what he said^ — ^wlth his taunts and his 
fleers, tossing up his nose. Hiimh (says he), what you are a hatching some 
plot (says he), you are so early abroad, or catering (says he), ferreting for 
some disbanded officer, I warrant — half pay is but thin subsistance (says he) 
—Well, what pension does your lady propose? Let me see (says he), what 
she must come down pretty deep now, she’s superannuated (says he) and 

Lady ; Ods my life, I’ll have him. I’ll have him murdered. I’ll have him 
poisoned. Where does he eat ? I’ll marry a drawer to have him poisoned in 
his wine. I’ll send for Robin from Lockets — immediately. 
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Foib. ; Poison him ? Poisoning’s too good for him. Starve him, madam, .starve 
him ; marry Sir Rowland, and get him disinherited. O you would bless 
yourself, to hear what he said. 

Lady : A villain, superannuated ! 

Foib . : I-Iumh (says he) , I hear you are laying designs against me too (says he) , 
and Mrs. Millamant is to marry my uncle (he does not suspect a word of your 
ladiship) ; but (says he) I’ll fit you for that, I warrant you (says he), I’Ll 
hamper you for that (says he), you and your old frippery too (says he), I’ll 
handle you 

Lady : Audacious villain ! handle me, would he durst — Frippery ? old frippery ! 
Was there ever such a foul-mouthed fellow? I’ll be married to-morrow, I’ll he 
contracted to-night. 

Foiii. : The sooner the better, madam. 

Lady ; Will Sir Rowland be here, say’st thou ? when, Foible ? 

Foib. ; Incontinently, madam. No new sheriff’s wife expects the return of her 
husband after knighthood, with that impatience in which Sir Rowland burns 
for the dear hour of kissing your ladiship’s hand after dinner. 

Lady : Frippery ! superannuated frippery I I’ll frippery the villain ; I’ll reduce 
him to frippery and rags ■ a tatterdemallion — I hope to see him hung with 
tatters, like a Long-Lane pent-house, or a gibbel-thief. A slander-mouthed 
railer ; I warrant the spendtlirift prodigal’s in debt as much as the million 
lottery, or tlie whole court upon a birthday. I’ll spoil his credit with his 
tailor. Yes, he shall have my niece with her fortune, he shall, 

Foib, ; He ! I hope to see him lodge in Ludgate first, and angle into Black- 
Fryars for brass farthings, with an old mitten. 

Lady ; Ay, dear Foible ; thank thee for that, dear Foible. He has put me out of 
all patience. I shall never recompose my features to receive Sir Rowland 
with any oeconomy of face. This wretch had fretted me that I am ab.solutely 
decayed. Look, Foible. 

Foib. ; Your ladiship has frowned a little too rashly, indeed, madam. There are 
some cracks discernible in the white vernish. 

Lady ; Let me see the glass — Cracks, say’st thou? Why, I am arrantly fleaed — 
1 look like an old peeled wall. Thou must repair me. Foible, before Sir Row- 
land comes ; or I shall never keep up to my picture. 

Foib. : I warrant you, madam ; a little art once made your picture like you ; 
and now a little of the same art must make you like your picture. Your picture 
must sit for you, madam. 

Lady ; But art thou sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come ? Or will a not fail 
when he does come ? Will he be importunate, Foible, and push ? For if he 
should not be importunate — 1 shall never break decorums — I shall die with 
confusion, if I am forced to advance — Oh, no, I can never advance — I shall 
swoon if he should expect advances. No, I hope Sir Rowland is better bred, 
than to put a lady to the necessity of breaking her forms. I won’t be too coy 
neither. — I won’t give him despair— but a little disdain is not amiss ; a little 
scorn is alluring. 

Foib. ; A little scorn becomes your ladiship. 

Lady : Yes, but tenderness becomes me best— a sort of a dyingness — ^You see 
that picture has a sort of a — Ha, Foible? A swimmingness in the eyes — ^Yes, 
I’ll look so — ^my niece affects it j but she wants features. Is Sir Rowland 
handsome ? Let my toilet be removed — I’ll dress above. I’ll receive Sir Row- 
land here. Is he handsome ? Don’t answer me. I won’t know : I’ll be 
surprized. I’ll be taken by surprize. 

Foib. : By storm, madam. Sir Rowland’s a brisk man. 
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IjADY : la he ! O then he’ll iniportuncj if he’s a brisk man. I shall save decorums 
if Sir Rowland importunes. I have a mortal terror at the apprehension of 
offending against decorums. O I’m glad he’s a brisk man. Let my things be 
removed, good Foible. [Exit. 

Enter Mrs. Fainall. 

Mrs. Fain. ; O Foible, I have been in a fright, lest I should come too late. 
That devil, Marwood, saw you in the Park with Mirabell, and I’m afraid 
will discover it to my lady. 

Foib. ; Discover what, madam? 

Mrs. Fain. ; Nay, nay, put not on that strange face. I am privy to the whole 
design, and know that Waitwell, to whom thou wert this morning married, 
is to personate Mirabell’s uncle, and as such, winning my lady, to involve her 
in those difficulties from which Mirabell only must release her, by his making 
his conditions to have my cousin and her fortune left to her own disposal. 

Foib. ; O dear madam, I beg your pardon. It was not my confidence in your 
ladiship that was deficient ; but I thought the former good correspondence 
between your ladiship and Mr. Mirabell, might have hindered his communi- 
cating this secret. 

Mbs. Fain : Dear Foible, forget that. • 

Foib. ; O dear madam, Mr. Mirabell is such a sweet winning gentleman— -But 
your ladiship is the pattern of generosity. — Sweet lady, to be so good I Mr. 
Mirabell cannot chuse but be grateful. I find your ladiship has his heart still. 
Now, madam, I can safely tell your ladiship our success, Mrs. Marwood had 
told my lady ; but I warrant I managed myself. I turned it all for the better. 
I told my Indy that Mr. Mirabell railed at her. I laid horrid things to his 
charge, I’ll vow ; and my lady is so incensed, that she’ll be contracted to 
Sir Rowland lo-nighl, she says ; — I warrant I worked her up, that he may 
have her for asking for, ns they .say of a Welsh maiden-head. 

Mrs. Fain. ; O rare Foible ! 

Foib. : Madam, I beg your ladiship 10 acquaint Mr. Mirabell of his success. 
I would be seen a.s llule as possible to speak to him — besides, 1 believe 
Madam Marwood watches mo.— She has a month’s mind ; but I know Mr. 
Mirabell can’t abide her. — [Calls.) John — remove my lady’s toilet. Madam, 
your servant. My lady is so impatient, I fear she’ll come for me, if I stay. 

Mrs. Fain. : I’ll go with you up the back slairj, lest I should meet her. 

lE.xeunt. 

Mbs. Marwood alone. 

Mrs. Mar. ; 'JsJtleed, Mrs. Engine, is it thus wills you ? Are you become a 
go-between of this importance ? Yes, I shall watch you. Why this wench is 
the pass-par-toute, a very master-key to everybody’s strong box. My friend 
Fainall, have you carried it so swimmingly ? I thought there was something 
in it ; but it seems it’s over with you. Your loathing is not from a want of 
appetite then, but from a surfeit. Else you could never be so cool to fall from 
a principal to be an assistant ; to procure for him ! A pattern of generosity 
that I confess. Well, Mr. Fainall, you have met with your match. — O man, 
man ! Woman, woman 1 The devil’s an ass : if I were a painter, I would 
draw him like an idiot, a driveler with a bib and bells. Man should have his 
head and horns, and woman the rest of him. Poor simple fiend 1 Madam 
Marwood has a month’s mind, but he can’t abide her — ’Twere better for 
him you had not been his confessor in that affair ; without you could have 
kept his counsel closer. I shall not prove anotlier pattern of generosity — 
he has not obliged me to that with those excesses of himself ; and now I’ll 
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have none of him. Here comes the good lady, panting ripe ; with a heart 
full of hope, and a head full of care, like any chymist upon the day of projec- 
tion. 

JSnter Lady Wishfort. 

Lady : O dear Marwood, what shall I say for this rude forgetfulness — but my 
dear friend is all goodness. 

Mrs. Mar. : No apologies, dear madam. I have been very well entertained. 
Lady : As I’m a person I am in a very chaos to think I should so forget myself— 
but I have such an olio of affairs really I know not what to do. — {Calls) — 
Foible — I expect my nephew Sir Wilful! every moment too : — Why, Foible — 
He means to travel for improvement. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Methinks Sir VVilfull should rather think of marrying than travel- 
ling at his years. I hear he is turned of forty. 

Lady : O he’s in less danger of being spoiled by his travels — I am against my 
nephew’s marrying too young. It will be time enough when he comes back, 
and has acquired discretion to chuse for himself. 

Mrs, Mar. : Methinks Mrs. MiUamant and he would make a very fit match. 

He may travel afterward^. ’Tis a thing very usual with young gentlemen. 
Lady : I promise you I have thought on’t — and since ’tis your judgment, 
I’ll think on’t again. I assure you I will ; I value your judgment extreamly. 
On my word I’ll propose it. 

Enter Foible. 

Lady 1 Come, come, Foible — I had forgot my nephew will be here before 
dinner — I must make haste. 

Foib. : Mr. WUwoud and Mr Petulant are come to dine with your ladisliip. 
Lady : O dear, I can’t appear ’till I am dressed. Dear Marwood, shall 1 bo free 
with you again, and beg you to entertain ’em. I’ll make all imaginable haste, 
Dear friend, excuse me. [lixii. 

Enter Mrs, Millamant and Mincing. 

Milj-a. : Sure never anything was so unbred as that odious man.— Marwood, 
your servant. 

Mrs. Mar. ; You have a colour, what’s the matter ? 

Milla. : That horrid fellow Petulant has provoked me into a flame — I have 
broke my fan— Mincing, lend me yours ; — Is not al) the powder out of my 
hair ? 

Mrs. Mar, : No. What has he done ? 

Milla. ; Nay, he has done nothing ; he has only talked — Nay, he has said 
nothing neither ; but he had contradicted everything that has been said. 
For my part, I thought Witwoud and he would have quarrelled. 

MtNC. : I vow, mem, I thought once they would have fltt. 

Milla. ; Well, ’tis a lamentable thing I swear, that one has not the liberty of 
chusing one’s acquaintance as one does one’s cloaths. 

Mrs. Mar, : If we had that liberty, we should be as weary of one set of acquaint- 
ance, though never so good, as we are of one suit, though never so fine. A fool 
and a doily stuff would now and then find days of grace, and be worn for 
variety. 

Milla. : I could consent to wear ’em, if they would wear alike ; but fools never 
wear out — they are such drap-de-befiy things ! Without one could give Vila 
to one’s chambermaid after a day or two. 
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Mus, Mar. : ’Twere better so indeed. Or what think you of the play-house ? 

A fine gay glosly fool should be given there, like a new masking habit, after 
the masquerade is over, and we have done with the disguise. For a fool’s visit . 
j s always a disguh e ; and never admitted by a woman of wit, ^ to EEnT 
heFaiTau’wrtnalover of sense. If you would but appear barefaced now, and 
own Mirabell ; you might as easily put off Petulant and Witwoud, as your 
hood and scarf And indeed ’tis time, for the town has found it : the secret is 
grown too big for the pretence : ’tis like Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; she may 
lace it down before, but it burnishes on her hips. Indeed, Millamant, you can 
no more conceal it, than my I.ady Strammel can her face, that goodly face, 
which in defiance of her Rhenish-wine tea, will not be comprehended in a 
mask. 

Milla. : I’ll take my death, Marwood, you are more censorious than a decayed 
beauty, or a discarded toast ; Mincing, tell the men they may come up. 
My aunt is not dressing here ; their folly is less provoking than your malice. 

[Exit Mincing. 

The town has found it. What has it found ? That Mirabell loves me is no 
more a secret, than it is a secret that you discovered it to my aunt, or than the 
reason why you discovered it is a secret. 

Mrs. Mar. : ¥ou are nettled. 

Milla. ; You’re mistaken. Ridiculous ! 

Mrs. Mar, : Indeed, my dear, you’ll tear another fan, if you don’t mitigate 
those violent airs. 

Milla, ; O .silly 1 Ha, ha, ha. I could laugh immoderately. Poor Mirabell ! 
His constancy to me has c^uitc destroyed his complaisance for all the world 
beside, I swear, I never cn)oincd it him, to be so coy — If I had die vanity to 
think he would obey mo, I would command him to .shew more gallantry — 
’ti,s hardly well bred to be so particular on one hand, and so insensible on 
the other, liut I despair to prevail, and so let him follow liis own way. Ha, 
ha, ha, Pardon me, dear creature, I must laugh, ha, ha, ha ; though 1 grant 
you ’tis a little barbarous, ha, ha, ha. 

Mlt.s, Mar. ; What pity ’tis, so much fine raillery, .and delivered with so signifi- 
cant gesture, should be so unhappily directed to miscarry. 

Milla. ; Ilie i Dear creature, I ask your pardon— I swear I did not mind you. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Mr. Mirabell and you both may think it a thing impossible, when 
I shall tell him by telling you 

Milla. ; O dear, what ? for it is the same thing, if I hear it — ha, ha, ha. 

Mrs. Mar, ; That I detest him, hate him, madam. 

Milla. : O madam, why so do I — and yet the creature love.s me, ha, ha, ha. 
How can one forbear laughing to tliink of it — I am a S^fbil if I am not amazed 
to think what he can see in me. I’ll take my death, I tliink you are handsomer 
— and within a year or two as young. — If you could but stay for me, I 
should overtake you — but that cannot be — Well, that thought makes me 
melancholick — now I’ll be sad, 

Mrs. Mar. ; Your merry note may be changed sooner than you think, 

Milla. : D’ye say so ? Then I’m resolved I’ll have a song to keep up my spirits. 

Eiiler Mincing. 

Ming, : The gentlemen stay but to comb, madam ; and will wail on you. 

Milla. : Desire Mrs. that is in the next room to sing the song I would 

have learnt yesterday. You shall hear it, madam — Not that there’s any great 
matter in it— but ’tis agreeable to my humour. 
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SONS 


Set by Mr. John Eccles. 

1 

Love’s but the frailty of the mind, 

When ’tis not with ambition joined ; 

A sickly flame, which if not fed expires ; 

And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires. 

n 

’Tis not to wound a wanton boy 
Or atn’rous youth, that gives the joy ; 

But ’tis the glory to have pierced a swain, 

For whom inferior beauties sighed in vain. 

m 

Then I alone the conquest prize. 

When I insult a rival’s eyes : 

If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 

That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me. 

£nter Petulent and WiTWOUD. 

MitLA. : Is your animosity composed, gentlemen ? 

Wit. : Raillery, raillery, madam, we have no animosity — wc hit off a little wit 
now and then, but no animosity — The falling out.of t^ sdsJike the falling o ut 
of loversr -We agree in the main, like treble and base. Ha, Petulant 1 
: Ay, In the main — but when I have a humour to contradict 

Wit. : Ay, when he has a humour to contradict, tlicn I contradict too. What, 
I know my cue. Then we contradict one another like two battledores ; for 
contradictions beget one another like Jews. 

Pet. : If he says black’s black — if I have a humour to say ’tis blue — let tlrnt 
pass — all’s one for that. If I have a humour to prove it, it must be granted. 

Wit. : Not positively must — but it may — it may. 

Pet. ; Yes, it positively must, upon proof positive. 

Wit. ; Ay, upon proof positive it must ; but upon proof presumptive it only 
may. That’s a logical distinction now, madam. 

Mas. Mar. ; I perceive your debates are of importance, and very learnedly 
handled. 

Pet. : Importance is one thing, and learning’s another ; but a debate’s a debate, 
that I assert. 

Wit. : Petulant’s an enemy to learning ; h q relj^s alto gether .on Jiis p arts. 

Pet. ; No," I'm no enemy to learning ; it Eurts not me. 

Mrs. Mar. ; That’s a sign indeed it’s no enemy to you. 

Pet. ; No, no, it’s no enemy to anybody, but them that have it. 

Mn-LA. : Well, an illiterate man’s my aversion, I wonder at the impudence of 
an illiterate man, to offer to make love. 

Wit. ; That I confess I wonder at too. 

Milla. : Ah ! to marry an ignorant ! that can hardly read or write. 

Pet. : Why should a man be any further from being married though he can’t 
read, than he is from being hanged ? The ordinary’s paid for setting the 
psalm, and the parish-priest for reading the ceremony. And for the-rest which 
is to follow in both cases, a man may do it without book — so all’s one for that. 

Milla. : D’ye hear the creature ? Lord, here’s company, I’ll be gone. 


[Exit. 
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Enter Sir. Wilfull Witwoud in a riding dress, and a Footman, 

Wit. : Tn the name of Bartleraew and his fair, what have we here ? 

Mrs. Mar. ; ’Tis your brother, I fancy. Don’t you know him ? 

Wit. ; Not I — Yes, 1 think it is he — I’ve almost forgot him ; I have not seen 
him since the Revolution. 

Foot. : Sir, my lady’s dressing. Here’s company ; if you please to walk in, in 
the meantime. 

Sir Wil. : Dressing ! What, it’s but morning here I warrant with you in 
London ; we should count it towards afternoon in our parts, down in 
Shropshire. — Why then belike my aunt han’t dined yet — ha, friend ? 

Foot. ; Your aunt, sir ? 

Sir Wil. ; My aunt, sir, yes, my aunt, sir, and your lady, sir ; your lady is my 
aunt, sh — ^Why, what do’sl thou not know me, friend ? Why then send 
somebody hither that does. How long hast thou lived with thy lady, fellow, 
ha ? 

Foot. : A week, sir ; longer than anybody in the house, except my lady’s 
woman. 

Sir Wil. ; Why then belike thou dost not know thy lady, if thou see’st her, ha, 
friend ? 

Foot. ; Why truly, sir, I cannot safely swear to her face in a morning, before 
she is dressed, ’Tis like I may give a shrewd guess at her by this time. 

Sir Wil. ; Well, prithee try what thou canst do ; if thou canst not guess, enquire 
her out, do’st hear, fellow ? And tell lier, her nephew. Sir Wilfull Witwoud, 
is in the house, 

Foot. : I sh.ill, sir. 

Sir Wil. ; Hold ye, iicar me friend ; a word with you in your car, prithee who 
arc tluise gallants ? 

Foot. ; Ueally, .sir, I can’t tell ; here come so many here, ’tis hard to know 
'em all. [Exit. 

Sir Wil. : Oons this fellow knows less than a starling ; I don’t think a’ know.s 
lii.s own name. 

Mrs. Mar. : Mr, Witwoud, your brother is not behind-hand in forgetfulness — 

1 fancy he has forgot you too. 

Wit. : I hope so — the devil take him that remembers first, I say. 

Sir Wil. ; Save you, gentlemen and lady. 

Mrs. Mar. : For shame, Mr. Witwoud ; why won’t you speak to him ? — And 
you, sir. 

Wit. : Petulant, speak. 

Pet. ; And you, .sir. 

Sir Wil. : No offence, I hope. [Salutes Marwood. 

Mrs. Mar. : No, sure, sir. 

Wit. ; This is a vile dog, I see that already. No offence ! Ha, ha, ha, to him ; 
to him, Petulant, smoke him. 

Pet. ; It seems as if you had come a journey, sir ; hem, hem. 

[Snmying him round. 

Sir Wil. ; Very likely, sir, that it may seem so. 

Pet. : No offence, I hope, sir. 

Wit. : Smoke the boots, the boots ; Petulant, the boots ; ha, ha, ha. 

Sir Wil. ; Maybe not, sir ; thereafter as ’tis meant, sir. 

Pet. ; Sir, I presume upon the information of your boots. 

Sir Wii.. ; Why, ’tis like you may, sir ; if you are not satisfied with the informa- 
tion of my boots, sir, if you will step to the stable, you may enquire further of 
my horse, sir. 
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I^T. ; Your horse, sir ! Your horse is an ass, sir ! 

Sir Wil. ; Do you speak by way ofoftehce, sir ? 

Mrs. Mar. : The gentleman’s merry, that’s all, sir.— S’lifc, we shall have a 
quarrel betwixt an horse and an ass, before they find one another out. You 
must not take anything amiss from your friends, sir. You are among your 
friends here, though it may be you don’t know it. — If I am not mistaken, 
you are Sir Wilfull Witwoud. 

Sir Wil. : Right, lady ; I am Sir Wilfull Witwoud, so I write myself ; no olfence 
to anybody, I hope ; and nephew to the Lady Wishfort of this mansion. 

Mrs, Mar. ; Don’t you know this gentleman, sir ? 

Sir WtL. : Hum ! What, sure ’tLs not — Yea, by’r lady, but ’tis— ’Sheart, I know 
not whether ’tis or no — ^Yea, but ’tis, by the Rekin. Brother .Antony ! What, 
Tony, i’faith ! What do’st thou not know me ? By’r Lady, nor I thee, thou 
art so becravated, and so beperriwiged — ’Sheart, why do’st not speak? 
Art thou o’erjoyed ? 

Wit. ; Odso, brother, is it you ? Your sei'vant, brother. 

Sir Wil. : Your servant ! Why yours, sii‘. Y'our servant again — ’Sheart, and 
your friend and servant to that — ^And a — (fiiff) and a flap dragon for your 

’ service, sir : and a hare’s foot, and a hare’s scut for your service, sir : an you 
be so cold and so courtly ? 

VV'rr. : No offence, I hope, brother. 

Sir Wil. ; ’Sheart, sir, but there is, and much offence. — A pox, is this your 
Inns o’ Court breeding, not to know your friends and your relations, your 
elders, and your betters ? 

Wit. ; Why, brother Wilfull of Salop, you may be as short as a Shrcw.sbury 
cake, if you please. But I tell you ’tis not modish to know relations in town. 
You think you’re in the countiy, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
kiss one another when they meet, like a call ofserjeants — 'Tis not thefa.shion 
here ; ’tis not indeed, dear brother. 

Sir Wil. : '][b e fnshinn’-i a fool- : and you’re a fo m dear brother. ’Sheart, I’ve 
suspected’tETs— By’r Lady I conjectured you' wer^ a IbpJ’sTnce' you beg.an to 
change the stile of your letters, and write in a scrap of paper gilt round tlie 
edges, no bigger than a subpiena. I might expect this when you left off' 
Honoured Brother ; and hoping you are in good health, and so forth — to 
begin with a Rat me, knight, I’m so sick of a last night’s debauch — O’ds 
heart, and then tell a familiar tale of a cock and a bull, and a whore and a 
bottle, and so conclude — You could write news before you were out of your 
time, when you lived with honest Pumple-Nose, the attorney of Furnival’.s 
Inn — You could intreat to be remembered then to your friends round the 
Rekin. We could have Gazettes then, and Dawks’s Letter, and the Weekly 
Bill, ’till of late days. 

Pet. : ’Slife, Witwoud, were you ever an attorney’s clerk ? Of the family of Ihe 
Furnivals. Pla, ha, ha I 

Wrr. ; Ay, ay, but that was but for a while. Not long, not long ; pshaw, I was 
not in my own power then. An orphan, and this fellow was my guardian ; 
ay, ay, I was glad to consent to that man to come to London. Pie had the 
disposal of me then. If I had not agreed to that, I might have been bound 
prentice to a felt-maker in Shrewsbury ; this fellow would have bound me to 
a maker of felts. 

Sir 'Wil. ; ’Sheart, and better than to be bound to a maker of fops ; where, I 
suppose, you have served your time j and now you may set up for yourself. 
Mrs. Mar. : You intend to travel, sir, as I’m informed. 

Sir Wil. ; Belike I may, madam. I may chance to sail upon the salt seas, if 
my mind hold. 
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Pi-.T. : And the wind serve. 

Sir. Wil. ; Serve or not serve, I shan’t ask license of you, sir ; nor the weather- 
cock, your companion. I direct my discourse to the lady, sir. ’Tis like my 
aunt may have told you, madam — ^Ye.s, I have settled my concerns, I may say 
now, and am minded to see foreign parts. If an how that the peace holds, 
whereby that is taxes abate. 

Mrs. Mar. : I thought you had designed for France at alt adventures. 

Sir Wil. : I can’t tell that ; ’tis like I may, and ’tis like I may not. I am some- 
what dainty in making a resolution, — because when I make it I keep it. 

I don’t stand shill I, shall I, then ; if I say’t. I’ll do’t : But I have thoughts 
to tarry a small matter in town, to learn somewhat of your lingo first, before 
I cross the seas. I’d gladly have a spice of your French as they say, whereby 
to hold discourse in foreign countries. 

Mrs. Mar. : Here’s an academy in town for that use. 

Sir Wil. : There is ? ’Tis like there may- 

Mrs. Mar. : No doubt you will return very much improved. 

Wit. : Yes, refined like a Dutch skipper from a whale-fishing. 

Enter Lady Wisiifort and Fainall. 

Lady ; Nephew, you are welcome. 

Sir Wil. : Aunt, your servant. 

Fain. ; Sir Wilfull, your most faithful servant. 

Sir Wil. ; Cousin Fainall, give me your hand. 

Lady i Cousin Witwoud, your servant ; Mr. Petulant, your servant — nephew, 
you are welcome again. Will you drink anything after your journey, nephew, 
before you eat ? Dinner’s almost ready. 

Sir Wiii. : I’m very well 1 thank you, aunt— however, I thank you for your 
courteous oner. ’Shcarl, I was afraid you would have been in the fashion 
too, and have remembered lo have forgot your relations. Here’s your Cousin 
Tony, belike, I mayn’t call him brother for fear of offence. 

Lady ; O he’s a railler, nephew — my cousin’s a wit ; and your great wits always 
rally their best friends to chusc. When you have been abroad, nephew, you’ll 
understand raillery better. 

[Fain, and Mrs. Marwodd talk apart. 
Sir Wil. : Why then let hint hold his tongue in the meantime ; and rail when 
that day comes. 

Enter Mincing. 

Ming. : Mem, I come to acquaint your laship that dinner is impatient. 

Sir Wil. : Impatient ? Why then belike it won’t stay ’till I pull off my boots. 
Sweetheart, can you help me to a pair of slippers ? — My man’s with his horses, 
I warrant. 

Lady : Fie, fie, nephew, you would not pull off your boots here — go down into 
the hall — dinner shall stay for you. — ^My nephew’s a little unbred, you’ll 
pardon him, madam — Gentlemen, will you walk ? Marwood ? 

Mrs. Mar. ; I’ll follow you, madam, — before Sir Wilfull is ready. 

-A [Exeunt all except Mrs. Marwood and Fainall. 

FaW. ; Why the n Foibleis-ti-bawd . an.errant, jankm.at,S.haaala ag baMtd- And I, 
it seems, am a Husband, a rank-husband ; and my wife a very errant, rank- 
wife, — all in the way of the world. ’Sdeath, to be a cuckold by anticipation, a 
cuckold in embrio ? Sure I was born with budding antlers like a young 
satyr, or a citizen’s child. ’Sdeath, to be outwitted, to be out-jilted — out- 
matrimonied — If I had kept my speed like a stag, ’twere somewhat-ybut 
to crawl after, with my horns like a snail, and be outstripped by my wife — 
’tis scurvy wedlock. 
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Mrs, Mar. : Then shake it off, you have often wished for an opportunity to 
part ; — and now you have it. But first prevent tlieir plot. — the half of 
Millamant’s fortune is too considerable to be parted with, to a foe, to 
Mirabell. 

Fain. : Damn him, that had been mine, had you notmade thatfond discovery— 
that had been forfeited, had they been married. My wife had added lustre 
to my horns, by that encrease of fortune, I could have worn ’em tipt with 
gold, though my forehead had been furnished like a deputy-lieutenant’s hall. 

Mrs. Mar. : They may prove a cap of maintenance to you still, if you can away 
with your wife. And she’s no worse than when you had her — I dare swear she 
had given up her game, before she was married. 

Fain. ; Hum ! That may he 

Mrs. Mar. : You married her to keep you ; and if you can contrive to have 
her keep you better than you expected, why should you not keep her longer 
than you intended ? 

Fain. : The means, the means. 

Mrs. Mar. : Discover to my lady your wife’s conduct ; threaten to part with 
her — ^my lady loves her, and will come to any composition to save her 
reputation. Take the opportunity of breaking it, just upon the discovery of 
this imposture. My lady will be enraged beyond bounds, and sacrifice niece, 
and fortune, and all at that conjuncture. And let me alone to keep her warm ; 
if she should flag in her part, I will not fail to prompt her. 

Fain. : Faith, this has an appearance. 

Mrs. Mar. : I’m sorry I hinted to my lady to endeavour a match between 
Millamant and Sir Wilfull, that may be an obstacle. 

Fain. ! O for that matter leave me to manage him ; I’ll disable him for that, he 
will drink like a Dane ; after dinner. I’ll set his hand in. 

Mrs. Mar. : Well, how do you stand affected towards your lady ? 

Fain, ; Why faith I’m thinking of it. — Let me see — I am married already ; so 
that’s over — My wife has plaid the jade with me — well, that’.? over too — 
I never loved her, or if I had, why that would have been over too by this 
time — Tealous of her I cannot be . for I am certa in : so tliei-e’s an end of 
jealousie. Weary of her, I am ancf shall be — No, there’s no end of that ; no, 
no, that wSc too mucti to nope. Thus I'ar concerning my repose. rTowlbr my 
reputation — As to my own, I married not for it ; so that’s out of the question 
— And as to my part in my wife’s — why she had parted with hers before ; 
so bringing none to me, she can take none from me ; ’tis against all rule of 
play, that I should lose to one who has not wherewithal to stake. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Besides, you forget, marriage is honourable. 

Fain. ; Hum ! Faith and that’s well thought on ; marriage is honourable, as 
you say ; and if so, wherefore should cuckoldom be a discredit, being derived 
from so honourable a root ? 

Mrs. Mar. ; Nay, I know not ; if the root be honourable, why not the 
branches ? 

Fain. : So, so, why this point’s clear. — ^Well, how do we proceed ? 

Mrs. Mar. ! 1 will contrive a letter which shall be delivered to my lady at the 
time when that rascal who is to act Sir Rowland is with her. It shall come as 
from an unknown hand — ^for the less I appear to know of the truth, the better 
1 can play the incendiary. Besides, I would not have Foible provoked if I 
could help it, — because you know she knows some passages — nay, I expect all 
will come out — but let the mine be sprung first, and then I care not if I am 
discovered. 

Fain. ; If the worst comes to the worst, I’ll turn my wife out to grass — I have 
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already a deed of setUenicnt of the best part of her estate ; ■which. I wheadled 
out of her ; and that you shall partake at least. 

Mrs. Mar. ; I hope you are convinced that I hate Mirabell now ; you’ll be 
no more jealous ? 

Fain. ; Jealous, no, — by this kiss — let husbands be jealous ; but let the lover 
still believe ; or if he doubt, let it be only to endear his pleasure, and prepare 
the joy that follows, when he proves his mistress true. Cut let husbands’ 
doubts convert to endless jealousie ; or if they have belief, let it corrupt to 
superstition, and blind credulity. I am single, and will herd no more with 
em. True, I wear the badge, but I’ll disown the order. And since I take 
my leave of ’em, I care not if f leave ’em a common motto to their common 
crest. 

All husbands must, or pain, or shame, endure ; 

.The wife too jealous are, fools too secure. 

ACT IV 
Same Scene. 

Lady WisiiFOrtT and Foible. 

Lady ; Is Sir Rowland coming, say’sl thou. Foible ? and are things in order ? 

Foib. ; Yes, madam. I have put wax-lights in the sconces ; and placed the 
Ibotmcii in a row in the hall, m their best liveries, with the coachman and 
postilion to fill up the equipage. 

Lady ; Have you pullvilled the coachman and postilion, that they may not 
.stitik of the stable, when Sir Rowland comes by ? 

Foid. : Yes, madam. 

Lady ; And are the claiiecrs and the music ready, that he may be entertained 
ill all poiiits with correspondence to liis passion ? 

Foiii, : All is ready, madam, 

I .Any ; And — well — and how do I look. Foible ? 

Foil), : Most killing well, madam. 

.Lady, •• Well, and how shtill I receive him ? In what figure shall I give his heart 
the first impression ? There is a great deal in the first impression. Shall I 
sit ? — No, 1 won’t sit — I’ll walk~ay, I’ll walk from the door upon his 
entrance ; and then turn full upon him — No, that will be too sudden. I’ll 
lye — ay, I’ll lye down — I’ll receive him in my little dressing-room, there’s a 
couch — ^yes, yes, I’ll give the fir's! impression on a couch — I won’t lye neither, 
but loll and lean upon one elbow ; with one foot a little dangling off, jogging 
in a thoughtful way — yes — and then as soon as he appears, start, ay, start and 
be surprised, and rise to meet Irim in a pretty disorder— yes — O, nothing is 
more alluring than a levee from a couch in some confusion — it shews the foot 
to advantage, and furnishes with blushes, and re-composing airs beyond 
comparison. Hark ! There’s a coach. ■ 

Foib, : ’Tis he, madam. 

Lady : O dear, has my nephew made his addresses to Millamant ? I ordered 
him. 

Foib. : Sir Wilfull is set in to drinking, madam, in the parlour. 

Lady : Ods my life. I’ll send him to her. Call her down, Foible ; bring her 
hither. I’ll send him as I go — ^When they arc together, then come to me. 
Foible, that I may not be too long alone with Sir Rowland. [Exit. 

Enter Mrs. Millamant oaiilVtRS. Fatnall. 

Foib. ; Madam, I stayed here, to tell your ladiship that Mr. Mirabell has 
waited this half-hour for an opportunity to talk with you. Though my lady’s 
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orders were to leave you and Sir Wilfull together. Shall I tell Mr. Mirabell 
that you are at leisure ? 

M11.LA. ; No — What would the dear man have ? 1 am thoughtful, and would 
amuse myself, — bid him come anotlier time. 

There never yet was woman made, 

Nor shall, but to be cursed. 

\Repeating and walking about. 

That’.s hard ! 

Mrs. Faim. : You are very fond of Sir John Suckling to-day, Millamant, and 
the poets. 

MtpLA. : He ? Ay, and filthy verses — so I am. 

Fora. ; Sir 'Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall I send Mr. Mirabell away ? 
Milla. ; Ay, if you please, Foible, send him away, — or send him hither,— just 
as you will, dear Foible. — I think ITl see him — Shall I ? Ay,' let the wretch 
come, ■ [Exit Foible. 

Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train. [Repeating. 

Dear Fainall, entertain Sir Wilful! — thou hast philosophy to undergo a fool, 
thou art married and hast patience — I would confer with my own thoughts. 
Mrs. Fain. ; I am obliged to you, that you would make mo your proxy in this 
affair ; but I have business of my own. 

Enter Sir Wilfoll. 

Mrs. Fain, ; O Sir Wilfull ; you arc come at the critical instant. There’s your 
mistress up to the ears in love and contemplation, punnie your point, now or 
never. 

Sm WiL. '.Yes ; my aunt will have it so, — I would gladly have been eticoiiraged 
with a bottle or two, because I’m somewhat wary at first, before T am 
acquainted — {Tins while Mhxa. walks about repeating to herself.) But I hope, 
after a time, I shall break my mind — that is upon further acquaintance. — 
So for the present, cousin. I’ll take my leave — if so be you’ll be so Idnd to 

make my excuse, I’ll return to my company 

Mrs. Fain. ; O fie, Sir Wilfull ! ’What, you must not be daunted. 

Sir Win. ; Daunted, no, that’s not it, it is not so much for tlrat — for if so be that 
I set on’t, I’ll do’t. But only for the present, ’lis sufficient ’till further acquaint- 
ance, that’s all — your servant. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Nay, I’ll swear you shall never lose so favourable an opportunity, 
if I can lielp it, I’ll leave you together, and lock the door, [Exit. 

Sir WiL. ; Nay, nay, cousin, — I have forgot my gloves. — Wliat d’ye do ? 
’Sheart, a’ has locked the door indeed, I think — Nay, Cousin Fainall. open 
the door — Pshaw, what a vixon trick is this ? — ^Nay, now a’ has seen me too — 
cousin, I made bold to pass through as it were — I think this door’s in- 
chanted — 

Milla, [repealing) : 

I prithee spare me, gentle boy, 

Press me no more for that slight toy. 

Sir WiL. : Anan ? Cousin, your servant. 

Milla, : That foolish trifle of a heart 

Sir Wilfull ! 

Sir Wil. : Yes — your servant. No offence, I hope, cousin. 

Milla. ( repeating ) : 

I swear it will not do its part, 

Though thou dost thine, employ’s! thy power and art. 

Natural, easie Suckling ! 
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SiB- WiL, : Anan ? Suckling f No such suckling neithecj cousin, nor stripling t 
I thank Heaven, I’m no minor. 

Milla. ; Ah, rustick, ruder than Gothick. 

Sin WiL. ; Well, well, I shall understand your lingo one of these days, cousin, 
in the meanwhile I must answer in plain English. 

Mili.a. : Have you any business witli me. Sir Wilful! ? 

Sin Win. ; Not at present, cousin. — ^Yes, I made bold to see, to come and know 
if that how you were disposed to fetch a walk this evening, if so be that 1 
might not be tronblesorae, I would have sought a walk with you. 

Milla. ; A walk ? What then ? 

Sm WiL. : Nay, notlilng — only for the walk’s sake, that’s all 

Milla. ; I nauseate walking ; ’tis a country diversion, I loath the country and 
everything that relates to it. 

SiK WiL, : Indeed ! Hah ! Look ye, look ye, you do ? Nay, ’tis like you may — 
Here are choice of pastimes here in town, as plays and the like, that must 

be confessed indeed 

Milla. : Ah I'etoiirdie ! I hate the town too. 

Sir Wil. : Dear heart, that’s much — Hah ! that you should hate ’em both 1 
Hah ! ’tis like you may J there are some can’t relish the town, and others can’t 
away with the country, — ’tis like you may be one of those, cousin. 

Milla. ; Ha, ha, ha. Ye.s, ’tis like I may. — You' have nothing further to say to 
me ? 

Sir Wil. : Not at prc.sent, cousin. — ’Tis like when I have an opportunity to be 
more private, I may break my mind in some measure — I conjecture you 
partly guess — However, thal’s as time shall try,— but spare to speak and spare- 
to speed, as they say, 

MiUj.a. 1 If I L is of i\o groat Imporlance, Sir Wilfull, you will oblige me to leave 

me ; I havejusl now a little business 

Sia Wil. : Enougli, enough, cousin ; yc.s, yes, all a case — when you’re disposed,, 
when you're disposed. Now’.s as well as another time ; and another time as 
well ns now. All’s one for that. — ^Yes, yes, if your concerns call you,^ there s. 
no haste ; it will keep cold as they say — Cousin, your servant. — I think this, 
door’s locked. 

Milla. : You may go this way, sir. 

Sir. Wil. ; Your servant, then with your leave I’ll return to my company. 

Milla. ; Ay, ay ; ha, ha, ha. 

Like Phoebus sung the no less am’rous boy. 

Enter MmABELL. 

Mira. : Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy. 

Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my search more curious . Or- 
is this pretty artifice contrived, to signilie that here the chace must end, and, 
my pursuit be crowned, for you can lly no further ? 

Milla. : Vanity 1 No — I’ll fly and be followed to tlie last moment, though I 
am upon the very verge of matrimony, I expect you should sollicit me as 
much as if I .were wavering at the grate of a monastery, with one foot over the 
threshold. I’ll be sollicited to the very last, nay and afterwards. 

Mira. : What, after the last ? 

Milla. ; O, I should think I was poor and had nothing to bestow, if 1 were- 
reduced to an inglorious ease, and freed from the agreeable fatigues of solhci- 
talion. 

Mira. : But do not you know, that when favours are conferred upon instant 
and tedious sollicitation, that they diminish in their value, and that both the-, 
giver loses the grace, and the receiver lessens his pleasure ? 

DD 
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Milla. ; It may be in. things of common application ; but never sure in love. 
O, I hate a lover that can dare to think he draws a moment’s air, independent 
on the bounty of his mistress. There is not so impudent a thing in nature, as 
the sawey look of an assured man, confident of success. The pcdantick 
arrogance of a very husband has not so pragmatical an air. Ah ! I’ll never 
marry, unless I am first made sure of my will and pleasure. 

'MtrA. ; Would you have ’em both before marriage ? Or will you be contented 
with the first now, and stay for the other ’till after grace ? 

Milla. : Ah, don’t be impertinent — ^My dear liberty, shall I leave thee ? My 
faithful solitude, my darling contemplation, must 1 bid you then adieu ? 
Ay-h, adieu — my morning thoughts, agreeable wakings, indolent slumbers, 
all ye douceurs, ye someils du matin, adieu — I can’t do ’t, ’tis more than impos- 
sible — Positively, Mirabell, I’ll lye abed in a morning as long as I please. 

Mira. : Then I’ll get up in a morning as early as I please. 

Milla. ; Ah ! Idle creature, get up when you will — and dy’e hear. I won’t 
be called names after I’m married ; positively I won’t be called names. 

Mira. : Names ! 

Milla. : Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear', joy, jewel, love, sweetheart, and the rest 
of that nauseous cant, in which men and their wives are so fulsomely familiar 
— I shall never bear that — Good Mirabell, don’t let us be familiar or fond, 
nor kiss before folks, like my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis ; nor go to Hide 
Park together the first Sunday in a new chariot, to provoke eyes and wliisijcrs ; 
and then never be seen there together again ; as if wo were proud of one 
another the first week, and ashamed of one another ever after. Let us never 
visit together, nor go to a play together, but let us be very strange and well 
bred ; let us be as strange as if we had been married a great wliilo ; and as well 
bred as if we were not married at all. 

Mira. ; Have you any more conditions to offer ? Hitherto your demands are 
pretty reasonable. 

Milla. ; Trifles, — as liberty to pay and receive visits to and from whom I please; 
to write and receive letters, without interrogatories or wry faces on your 
part ; to wear what I please ; and chuse conversation with regard only to my 
own taste ; to have no obligation upon me to converse with wits that I don’t 
like, because they are your acquaintance ; or to be intimate witli fools becau,se 
they may be your relations. Come to dimier when I please, dine in my 
dressing-room when I’m out of humour, without giving a reason. To have 
my closet inviolate ; to be sole empress of my tea-table, which you must 
never presume to approach witliout first asking leave. And lastly, wherever 
I am, you shall always knock at the door before you come in. These articles 
subscribed, if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees 
dwindle into a wife. 

Mira. : Your bill of fare is something advanced in this latter account. Well, 
have I liberty to ofier conditions — ^that when you are dwindled into a wife, 
I may not be beyond measure enlarged into a husband ? 

Milla. : You have free leave, propose your utmost, speak and spare not. 

Mira. : I thankyou, Jnprimirthen,Icovenantthatyouracquaintance be general; 
that you admit no sworn confident, or intimate of your own sex ; no she friend 
to skreen her affairs under your countenance, and tempt you to make trial 
of a mutual secresie. No decoy-duck to wheadle you a. fop — scrambling to the 
play in a mask — then bring you home in a pretended fright, when you think 
you shall be found out — ^nd rail at me for missmg the play, and disappointing 
tile fiolick which you had to pick me up and prove my constancy. 

Milla, : Detestable inprimis ! I go to the play in a mask ! 
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Mira. : Item, I article, that you continue to like your own face as long as I 
shall ; and while it passes current with me, that you endeavoui* not to new 
com it. f 0 which end, together with all vizards for the day, I prohibit all 
masks for the night, made of oiled-skins and I know not what — hog’s bones, 
hare’s gall, pig water, and the marrow of a roasted cat. In short, I forbid all 
commerce with the gentlewoman in wliat~d'ye-call-it Court. Item, I shut my 
doors against all bauds with baskets, and pennyworths ol muslin, china, Jans, 
atlasses, etc. — Item, when you shall be breeding 

Milla. : Ah, name it not, 

Mira. : Which may be presumed, witli a blessing on our endeavours 

Milla. ; Odious endeavours ! 

Mira. : I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing for a shape, ’till you 
mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf ; and instead of a man-child, make me 
father to a crooked-billet. Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit. — 
But with ^roai™, that you exceed not in your province ; but restrain your.self 
to native and simple tea-table drinks, as lea, chocolate, and coffee. As likewise to 
genuine and authorised tea-table talk — such as mending of fashions, spoiling 
reputations, railing at absent friends, and so forth — but that on no account 
you encroach upon the men’s prerogative, and presume to drink healths, or 
toast fellows ; for prevention of which, I bhnish all foieignfotces, all auxiliaries 
to the tea-table, as orange-brandy, all atmiseed, cinamon, citron and Barbado’s 
waters, together with rakffia and the most noble spirit of But for 

couslip-wine, pojijiy-waler, and all dormitives, those I allow. — These provisos 
admitted, in other things I may prove a tractable and complying husband. 

Milla, : O horrid provisos 1 fdthy strong waters ! I toast fellows, odious men t 
I hate your odious pjomos. 

Mira. : Then we’re agreed, bhall I loss your hand upon the contract? and 
here comes one to be a witness to the sealing of the deed. 

Enter Mrs. Fainall, 

Milla. ; Fainall, what shall I do ? Shall I have him ? I think I must have him. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Ay, ay, take liira, lake him, what should you do ? 

Mir, LA. : Well then — I’ll take my death I’m in a horrid fright — Fainall, I shall 
never say it— -Well — I think— I’ll endure you. 

Mrs. Fain. : Fy, fy, have him, have him, and tell him so in plain terms ; for 
I am sure you have a mind to him. 

Milla. ; Are you ? I think I have — and die horrid man looks as if he thought 
so (00— Well, you ridiculous tiling you. I’ll have you — I won't be kissed, 
nor I won’t be thanked — Here, loss my hand though — so, hold your tongue 
now, don’t say a word. 

Mrs. ] 7 ain. ; Mirabell, there's a necessity for your obedience ; — ^you have 
neither time to talk nor slay. My mother is coming ; and in my conscience, 
if she should see you, would fall into fits, and maybe not recover time enough 
to return to Sir Rowland ; who, as Foible tells me, is in a fair way to succeed. 
Therefore spare your cxtacies for another occasion, and slip down the back 
stairs, where Foible waits to consult you. 

Milla. : Ay, go, go. In the meantime I suppose you have said something to 
please me. 

MmA. : I am all obedience. [Exit. 

Mrs. Fain. ; Yonder Sir Wilfull’s drunk; and so noisie that my mother has 
been forced to leave Sir Rowland to appease him ; but be answers her only 
with singing and drinking— What they may have done by this time I loiow 
not ; but Petulant and he were upon quarrelling as 1 came by. 
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Milla. : Well, if Mirabell should not make a good husband, I am a lost thing ; 
for I find I love him violently. 

Mrs, Fain. : So it seems ; for you mind not what’.s said to you. — If you doubt 
him, you bad best take up with Sir Wilfull. 

Milla. : How can you name that superannuated lubber ? foh ! 

Enter Witwoud from drinking. 

Mrs, Fain. : So, is the fray made up, that you have left ’em ? 

Wit. ; Left ’em ? I could stay no longer — I have laughed like ten christnings — 
I am tipsie widi laughing — if I had staid any longer I should have burst, — 
I must have been let out and pieced in the sides like an unsized camlet — 
Yes, yes, the fray is composed ; my lady came in like a noli prosequi and 
stopt the proceedings. 

Milla. : What was the dispute ? 

Wit. : That’s the jest ; there was no dispute. They could neither of ’em speak 
for rage ; and so fell a sputtering at one another like two roasting apples. 

Enter Petulant drunk. 

Wit. ; Now, Petulant ? all’s over, all’s well ? Gad, my head begins to W'him it 
about — Why dost thou not spealc ? thou art both as drunk and as mule as 
a fish. 

Pet. : Look you, Mrs. Millamant — if you can love me, dear nymph — say it — 
and that’s the conclusion — pass on, or pass off,' — that’s al) 

Wit. ; Thou hast uttered vohunes, folios, in less than ’“h se.\to, my dear 
Lacedemonian. Sirrah, Petulant, thou art an epitomisef‘t,h'’’.i’ords. 

Pet. : Witwoud — you are an annihilator of sense. 

Wit. : Thou art a retailer of phrases ; and dost deal in remnants of remnants, 
like a maker of pincushions — thou act in truth (metaphorically speaking) 
a speaker of shorthand. 

Pet. : Thou art (without a figure) just one half of an .u.ss, and Baldwin yonder, 
thy half-brother, is the rest — a gemini of asses split, would make just four of 
you. 

Wit. ; Thou dost bite, my dear mustard-seed ; kiss me for that. 

Pet. : Stand off— I’ll kiss no more males, — I have kissed your twin yonder in a 
humour of reconciliation, ’till he {hiccup) rises upon my stomach like a radish. 

Milla. ; Eh ! filthy creature — what was the quarrel ? 

Pet. : There was no quarrel — there might have been a quarrel. 

Wit. ; If there had been words enow between ’em to have expressed provoca- 
tion, they had gone together by the ears like a pair of castanets. , 

Pet. : You were the quarrel. 

Milla. : Me ! 

Pet. : If I have a humour to quarrel, I can make less matters conclude premises. 
— If you are not handsom, what then ; if I have a humour to prove it ? — If 
I shall have my reward, say so ; if not, fight for your face the next time 
yourself — I ’ll go sleep. 

Wit. . : Do, wrap thyself up like a woodlouse, and dream revenge — and hear me, 
if thou canst learn to write by to-morrow morning, pen me a challenge — 
I’ll carry it for thee. 

Pet. : Carry your mistress’s monkey a spider, — ^go flea dogs, and read romances 
— I’ll go to bed to my maid. [Exit. 

Mrs. Fain. : He’s horridly drunk — ^how came you all in this pickle ? 

Wit. : A plot, a plot, to get rid of the knight, — ^your husband’s advice ; but he 
sneaked off. 
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Enter Sir Wilfull drunk, and Lady Wishfort. 

Lady : Out upon’t, out upoii’t, at years of discretion, and comport yourself 
at this rantipole rate. 

Sir Wil. : No oficnce, aunt, 

Lady : Offence ? As I’m a person, I’m ashamed of you — Fogh ! how you stink 
of wine ! D’ye think my niece will ever endure such a borachio ! You’re an 
absolute borachio. 

Sir Wil. : Botachio ! 

Lady ; At a time when you should commence an amour, and put your best 
foot foremost 

Sir Wil. : ’Shcart, an you grutch me your liquor, make a bill — give me more 
drink, and take my purse. 

Prithee fill me the glass 
’Till it laugh in my face. 

With ale that is potent and mellow ; 

He that whines for a lass 
Is an ignorant ass. 

For a bumper has not its fellow. 


But if you would have me marry my cousin, say the word, and I’ll do’t — 
Wilfull will do’t, that’s the word — ^Wilfull will do’t, that’s my crest— ray motto 
I have forgot. 

Lady : My nophew’.s a little overtaken, cousin — but ’tis with drinking your 

health — O’ my word you are obliged to him 

Sir Wil. ; In oino vciita'i, aunt : — If I drunk your health to-day, cousin, I am a 
borachio. But if you have a mind to be married say the word, and send for 
the piper, Wilfull will do’t. If not, duistit away, and let’s have t’other round — 
Tony, ’odshcart, whric’s Tony — ^Tony’s an honest fellow, but he spits after 
a bumper, and that’.s a fault. 

[.St'ngr. 


We’ll drink and we’ll never ha’ done, boy.s. 
Put the glass then around with the sun, boys. 
Let Apollo’s c.Yample invite us ; 

For he’s drunk every night. 

And that makes him so bright. 

That he’s able next morning to light us. 


The sun’s a good pimple, an honest soaker, he has a cellar at your Antipodes. 
If I travel aunt. I touch at your Antipodes— your Antipodes are a good 
rascally sort of topsie-turvy fellows — if I had a bumper I'd stand upon my 
head and drink a health to ’em — a match or no match, cousin, with the hard 
name — aunt, Wilfull will do’t. If she has her maidenhead let her look to’t ; 
if she has not, let her keep her own counsel in the meantime, and cry out at 
the nine months’ end. 

Milla. : Your pardon, madam, I can stay no longer — Sir Wilfull grows very 
powerful. Egh ! how he smells ! I shall be overcome if I stay. Come, cousin. 

[Exit with Mrs. Fainall, 

Lady : Smells ! he would poison a tallow-chandler and his family. Beastly 
creature, I know not what to do with him. — Travel, quoth a ; ay travel, 
travel, get thee gone, get thee but far enough, to the Saracens, or the Tartars, 
or the Turlcs — for thou art not fit to live in a Christian commonwealth, thou 
beastly pagan. 
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Sir Wil. : Turks, no ; no Turks, aunt ; your Turks art; iiiridols, and believe 
not in the grape. Your Mahometan, your Mussulman is a dry stinkard — 
no offence, aunt. My map says that your Turk is not so honest a man as your 
Christian — I cannot find by the map that your mufti is orthodox—whercby 
it is a plain case, that orthodox is a hard word, aunt, and (hiccup) Greek 
for claret. 

To drink is a Christian diversion 
Unlmown to the Turk or the Peisi.in : 

Let Mahometan fools 
Live by heathenish rules, 

And be damned over tea-cups and coffee. 

But let British lads sing, 

Crown a health to the king, 

And a fig for your sultan and Sophy. 

Ah, Tony ! [Enter Foible who lehispcis Lady Wishfort. 

Lady ; Sir Rowland impatient ? Good lack ! what shall I do with this beastly 
tutnbril ? — Go lie down and sleep, you sot — or as I’m a person, Til have you 
bastinadoed with broom-sticks. Gall up the wenches with broom-sticks. 

Sir Wil. : Ahey ? Wenches, where are the wcnchcs ? 

Lady ; Dear Cousin Witwoud, get him away, and you will bind me to you 
inviolably. I have an affair of moment that invades me with some precipita- 
tion. — You will oblige me to all futurity. 

Wit. ; Gome, knight — pox on him, I don’t know what to say to him — will you 
go to a cook-match ? 

Sir Wil. : With a wench, Tony ? Is she a shake-bag, sirrah ? Let me bite 
yOur cheek for that. 

Wit. ; Horrible 1 He has a breath like a bagpipe — ^Ay, ay, come, will you maiTh, 
my Salopian ? 

Sir Wil. : Lead on, little Tony — I’ll follow tlicc, my Anthony, my 'J'antony. 
Sirrah, thou shalt be my Tantony, and I’ll be thy pig. 

— And a fig for your .sultan and Sophy. 

[Exit with Witwoud. 

Lady : This will never do. It will never make a match — at least before he has 
been abroad. 

Enter Waitwell disguised as Sir Rowland. 

Lady ; Dear Sir Rowland, I am confounded with confusion at the retrospection 
of my own rudeness, — I have more pardons to ask than the pope distributes 
in the year of jubile. But I hope where there is likely to be so near an alliance, 
vje may unbend the severity of decorum, and dispense with a little ceremony. 
Wait. ; My impatience, madam, is the effect of my transport ; — and ’till I have 
the possession of your adorable person, I am tantalised on the rack ; and do 
but hang, madam, on the tenter of expectation. 

Lady : You have excess of gallantry. Sir Rowland ; and press things to a 
conclusion with a most prevailing vehemence. — But a day or two for decency 
of marriage 

Wait. : For decency of funeral, madam. The delay will break my heart — or 
if that should fad, I shall be poisoned. My nephew will get an inkling of my 
designs, and poiSon me, — and I would willingly starve him before I die — 
I would gladly go out of the world with that satisfaction. — That would be 
some comfort to me, if I could but live so long as to be revenged on that 
Uimatural viper. 
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L\dv : Is he so uurialural, say you ? Truly I would contribute much both to 
the saving of your life, uud the accomplishment of your revenge — not that 
I respect myself ; though he has been a perfidious wretch to me. 

Wau'. : Perfidious to you ! 

Laov : O Sir Rowland, the hours that he has died away at my feet, the tears 
that he has shed, the oaths that he has sworn, the palpitations that he has- 
felt, the trances and the tremblings, the ardors and the ecstacies, the kneelings, 
and the risings, the heart-heaviugs and the hand-gripings, the pangs and the 
pathetick regards of his protesting eyes ! Oh, no memory can register, 

Wait. ; What, my rival ! Is the rebel my rival ? a’ dies. 

Lady ; No, don’t kill him. at once. Sir Rowland, starve him gradually inch by 
inch. 

Wait. : I’ll do’t. In three weeks he shall be hare-foot ; in a month out at knees 
with begging an alms,— he shall starve upwai-d and upward, ’till he has 
nothing living but his head, and then go out in a stink like a candle’s end 
upon a save-all. 

Lady ; Well, Sir Rowland, you have the way, — ^you are no novice in the 
labyrinth of love — you have the clue — But as I am a person, Sir Rowland, 
you must not attribute my yielding to any sinister appetite, or indigestion 
of widow-hood ; nor impute ray complacency to any lethargy of continence — 

I hope you do not think me prone to any iteration of nuptials 

Wait, ; Far be it from me 

Lauy ; If you do, I protest I must recede — or think that I have made a prosti- 
tution of decorums, but in the vehemence of compassion, and to save the life 

of a person of so much importance 

Wait. : I c.sLccra it so 

Lady : Or else you wrong ray condescension 

Wait. : I do not, I do not 

Lady ! Indeed you do. 

Wait. : I do not, fair shrine of virtue. 

Lady ; If you think the least .scruple of carnality was an ingredient 

Wait. ; Dear madam, no. You are all camphire and frankincense, all chastity 
and odour. 

Lady s Or that 

Enter Fobble. 

Foin. : Madam, the dancers are ready, and there’s one with a letter, who must 
deliver it into your own hands. 

Lady : Sir Rowland, will you give me leave ? Think favourably, judge candidly, 
and conclude you have found a person who would suffer racks in honour’s 
cause, dear Sir Rowland, and wifi, wait on you incessantly. [Exit. 

Wait. ; Fie, fie ! — What a slavery have I undergone ; spouse, hast thou any 
cordial, I want spirits. 

Foib. : What a washy rogue art tliou, to pant thus for a quarter of an hour’s 
lying and swearing to a fine lady ? 

Wait. : O, she is the antidote to desire. Spouse, thou wilt fare the worse for’t — 
I shall have no appetite to iteration of nuptials this eight and forty hours — 
By this hand I’d rather be a chahman in the dog-days, than act Sir Rowland 
’rill this time to-morrow. ' 

Enter Lady Wishfort with a letter. 

Lady ; Call in the dancers Sir Rowland, wc’ll sit, if you please, and see the 
entertainment. [Dcmce, 
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Now with your permission, Sir Rowland, I will peruse my letter — I would 
open it in your presence, because I would not make you uneasie. If it should 
make you uneasie I would burn it — speak if it does — but you may see, the 
superscription is like a woman’s hand. 

Foie. ; By heaven ! Mrs. Marwood’s, I know it, — my heart akes — get it from 
her [To him. 

Wait. : A woman’s hand ? No, madam, tliat’s no woman’s hand, I see that 
already. That’s somebody whose throat must be cut. 

Lady ; Nay, Sir Rowland, since you give me a proof of your passion by your 
jealousie, I promise you I’ll make a return, by a frank communication — 
You shall see it — we’ll open it together — look you here. 

{Reads) “Madam, though unknown to you,’’ — Look you there, ’tis from 
nobody that I know — “ I have that honour for your character, that I think 
myself obliged to let you know you are abused.JIe wlio pretends to be Sir 
Rowland is a cheat and a rascal ’’ Oh heavens ! what’smis ? ' ‘ ' 

Foib.’"; 'Dhfbf tunate, all’s ruined. - 

Wait. ; How, how, let me see, let me see (leading), “ A rascal and disguised, 
and suborned 'for that imposture,” — O villany ! O villany ! — “ by tire 
contrivance of ” 

Lady : I shall faint, I shall die, oh ! 

Foid. ; Say ’tis your nephew’s hand.— Quickly, his plot, swear, swear it. 

[To him. 

Wait. : Here’s a villain ! Madam, don’t you perceive it, don’t you see it ? 

Lady ; Too well, too well. I have seen too much. 

Wait. : I told you at first I knew the hand — A woman’s hand i The rascal 
writes a sort of a large hand ; your Roman hand — I saw there was a throat to 
be cut presently. If he were my son, as he is my nepj\cw, I’d pistol him 

Foid. ; O treachery ! But are you sure. Sir Rowland, it is his writing ? 

Wait. : Sure ? Am I here ? do I live ? do I love this pearl of India ? I have 
twenty letters in my pocket from him, in the same character. 

Lady : I5ow '. 

Foib. ; O what luck it is, Sir RoWand, that you were present at this juneture ! 
This was the business that brought Mr. Mirabcll disguised to Madam 
Millamant this afterneon. I thought something was contriving, when he 
stole by me and would have hid his face. 

Lady : How, how 1—1 heard the villain was in the house indeed ; and now I 
remember, my niece went away abruptly, when Sir Wilfull was to have made 
his addresses. 

Foib. : Then, then, madam, Mr. Mirabell waited for her in her chamber ; but 
I would not tell your ladiship to discompose you when you were to receive 
Sir Rowland. 

Wait. : Enough, his date is short. 

Foib. : No, good Sir Rowland, don’t incur the law. 

Wait. : Law ! I care not for law. I can but die, and ’tis in a good cause — my 
lady shall be satisfied of my truth and innocence, though it cost me my life. 

Lady : No, dear Sir Rowland, don’t fight, if you should be hilled I must never 
shew my face ; or hanged— O consider my reputation, Sir Rowland — No, 
you shan’t fight. — I’ll go in and examine my niece ; I’ll make her confess. 
I conjure you. Sir Rowland, by all your love, not to fight. 

Wait. : I am charmed, madam, I obey. But some proof you must let me give 
you ; — I’ll go for a black box, which contains the writings of my whole 
estate, and deliver that into your hands. 

Lady : Ay, dear Sir Rowland, that will be some comfort, bring the black box. 
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Wit. : .\nd may I presume to bring a contract to be signed this night ? May I 
hope so far ? 

Lady : Bring what you will j but come alive, pray come alive. O thi.s is a happy 
discovery. 

Wait. : Dead or alive I’ll come — and married we will be in spight of treachery ; 
ay, and get an heir that shall defeat the la,st remaining glimpse of hope in my 
abandoned nephew. Come, my buxom widow : 

E’er long you shall substantial proof receive 
That I’m an arrant knight 

Foib. : Or arrant knave, 


ACT V 

SCENE I. — Same as last scene. 

Lady Wisheort and Foible. 

(ADY : Out of my house, out of my house, thou viper, thou serpent, that I have 
fostered ; thou bosom traitress, that I raised from nothing — begone, begone, 
begone, go, go,— tliat I took from washing of old gause and weaving of dead 
hair, with a bleak blue nose, over a chafing-dish of starved embers, and dining 
behind a traver’s rag, in a shop no bigger than a bird-cage, — go, go, starve 
again, do, do. 

Foil], ; Dear madam. I’ll beg pardon on my knees. 

Lady. ^'SVvay, out, out, go set up for yourself again — do, drive a trade, do, 
with your threepenny-worth of small ware. Haunting upon a packthread, 
under a brandy-feller’s bulk, or against a dead wall by a ballad-monger. 
Go, luulg out an old I'risonccr-gorget with a yard of yellow eolberteen again ; 
do ; an old gnawed mask, two rows of pins and a child’s fiddle ; a glass 
uecldacu with the beads broken, and a quilted nightcap with one ear. Go, 
go, drive a trade. — These were your commodities, you treacherous trull, 
this was the merchandize you dealt in, when I took you into ray house, placed 
you next myself, and made you governantc of my whole family. You have 
forgo t this, have you, now you have feathered your nest ? L-A 
Foin. ; No, no, dear madam. Do but hear me, have but a moment’s patience 
I’ll confess all. Mr. Mirabell seduced me ; I am not the first that he has 
wheadled with his dissembling tongue ; your ladiship’s own wisdom has been 
deluded by Jiiin, then how should I, a poor ignorant, defend myself? O 
madam, if you knew but what he promised me, and how he assured me your 
ladiship should come to no damage — or else the wealth of the Indies should 
not have bribed me to conspire against so good, so sweet, so kind a lady 
as you have been to me. 

Lady : No damage ? What, to betray me, to marry me to a cast-servmg-man ; 
to make me a receptacle, an hospital for a decayed pimp ? No damage ? 
O thou frontless impudence, more than a big-bellied actress. 

Foib. : Fray do but hear me, madam, he could not mapy^ your ladiship, 
madam — no indeed, his marriage was to have been void in law ; for he 
was married to me first, to secure your ladiship. He could not have bedded 
your ladiship ; for if he bad consummated with your ladiship, he rnust have 
run the risque of the law, and been put upon his clergy ^Yes indeed, I 
enquired of the law in that case before I would meddle or make. 

Lady : What, then I have been your property, have I ? I have been convenient 
to you it seems, — while you were catering for Mirabell ; I have been breaker 
for you ? What, have you made a passive bawd of me ? This exceeds afi 
precedent ; I am brought to fine uses, to become a botcher of second-hand 
marriages between Abigails and Andrews ! I’ll couple you. Yes, 1 11 baste you 
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together, you and your Philander. I’ll Duke’s Place you, as I’m a person. 
Your turtle iain custody already : you shall coo in the same cage, it’ there be 
constable or warrant in the parisli. {Exit. 

PoiB. : O that ever I was born, O that I was ever married, — a bride, ay, I shall 
be a BrideweU-biide. Oh ! 


Enter Mrs, Fainall. 

Mrs. Fain. : Poor Foible, what’s the matter ? 

Foib. ; O madam, my lady’s gone for a constable ; I shall be had to a justice, 
and put to Bridewell to beat hemp ; poor M'aitwell’s gone to prison already. 

Mrs. Fain. : Have a good heart. Foible, Mirabell’s gone to give security for 
him. This is all Marwood’s and my husband’s doing. 

Foib. : Yes, yes ; I know it, madam ; she was in my lady’s closet, and overheard 
all that you said to me before dinner. She sent the letter to my lady ; and that 
missing effect, Mr. Fainall laid this plot to arrest Waitwell, when he pretended 
to go for the papers ; and in tire meantime Mrs. Marwood declared all to 
my lady. 

Mrs. Fain. : Was there no mention made of me in the letter ? — My mother- 
does not suspect my being in the confederacy? I fancy Marwood has not 
told her, though she has told my husband. 

Foib. : Yes, madam ; but my lady did not see that part ; we stilled the letter 
before she read so far. Has that misdiievous devil told Mr, Fainall of your 
ladiship then ? 

Mrs. Fain. : Ay, all’s out, my affair with Mirabell, everything discovered. 
This is the last day of our living together, that’.s my comfort. 

Foib. ; Indeed, madam, and so ’tis a comfort, if you knew all, — ho has lieen 
even with your ladiship ; which I could have told you long enough since, hut 
I love to keep peace and quietness by my good will : I had rather bring friends 
together than set ’em at distance. But Mrs. Marwood and he are nearer 
related than ever their parents fought for. 

Mrs. Fain. : Say’st thou so, Foible ? Canst thou prove this ? 

Foib. : I can take my oath of it, madam, so can Mrs. Mincing ; we have had 
many a fair word from Madam Marwood, to conceal sometliing that passed 
in our chamber one evening when you were at Hide Park ; — and we were 
thought to have gone a walking : but we went up unawares, — though we 
were sworn to secresie too ; Madam Marwood took a book and swore us upon 
it : but it was a book of poems, — so long as it was not a Bible-oath, we may 
break it with a safe conscience. 

Mrs. Fain. : This discovery is the most opportune thing I could wish. Now 
Mincing ? 

Enter Mincing, 

.Ming. : My lady would speak with Mrs. Foible, mem. Mr. Mirabell i.5 with her ; 
he has setyour spouse at liberty, Mrs. Foible, and wouldhave you hide yourself 
in my lady’s closet, ’till my old lady’s anger is abated. O, my old lady is in a 
perilous passion at sometliing Mr. Fainall has said ; he swears, and my old 
lady cries. There’s a fearful hurricane I vow. He says, mem, how that he’ll 
have my lady’s fortune made over to him, or he’ll be divorced. 

Mrs. Fain : Does your lady or Mirabell know that ? 

.Ming. : Yes, mem, they have sent me to see if Sir Wilfull be sober, and to 
bring him to them. My lady is resolved to have him I think, rather than lose 
such a vast sum as six thousand pound. O, come, Mrs. Foible, I hear my old 
lady. 
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Mrs, Fain. : Foible, you must tell Mincing that she must prepare to vouch 
when I call her, 

Foiu. ; Yes, yes, madam. 

Ming. : O yes, mern. I’ll vouch anything for your ladiship’s service, be what it 
will. 


SCENE II. 

Anothei room in Lady WiSHroR'r’s house. 

Mrs. Fainall, Lady Wishfort, Marwood. 

Lady ; O my dear friend, how can I enumerate the benefits that I have 
received from your goodness ? To you I owe the timely discovery of tlic false 
vows of Mirabell ; to you I owe the detection of the impostor Sir Rowland. 
And now you are become an intercessor with my son-in-law, to save the 
honour of my house, and compound for the frailties of my daughter. Well, 
friend, you are enough to reconcile me to the bad world, or else I would 
retire to desarts and solitudes ; and feed harmless sheep by groves and 
purling streams. Dear Marwood, let us leave the world, and retiie by our- 
selves and be shepherdesses. 

Mrs. Mar. : Let us first dispatch the affair in hand, madam. We shall have 
leisure to think of retirement afterwards. Here is one who is concerned in 
the treaty. 

Lady : O daughter, daughter, is it possible thou shouldst be my child, bone of 
my bone, and llcsh of my flesh, and as I may say, another me, and yet 
transgress the most minute particle of severe virtue ? Is it possible you should 
lean aside to inicpiity, who have been cast in the direct mold of virtue ? I 
have not only boon a mold but a pattern for you, and a model for you, after 
you were brought into the world. 

Mrs, Fain. : I don’t understand your ladiship. 

Lady i Not understand '! Why, have you not been naught ? Have you not been 
sophisticated ? Not understand ? Here I am ruined to compound for your 
caprices and your cuckoldoms. I must pawn my plate and my jewels, and 
rummy niece, and all Utile enough- — 

Mrs. Fain. ; I am wronged and abused, and so are you. Tis a false accusation, 
as false as hell, as false as your friend there, ay, or your friend’s friend, my 
false husband. . , , , 

Mrs. Mar. My friend, Mrs. Fainall? Your husband my friend, what tio you 

mean ? , j 1 11 

Mrs. Fain. : I know what I mean, madam, and so do you ; and so .snail me 

world at a time convenient. _ 

Mrs. Mar. : 1 am sorry to see you so passionate, madam. More temper would 
look more like innocence. But I have done. I am sorry my zeal to serve your 
ladiship and family should admit of misconstruction, or make me h^le to 
affronts. You will pardon me, madam, if I meddle no more with an affair m 
which I am not personally concerned. 

Lady ; O detir friend, I am so ashamed that you should meet with such returms 
— You ought to ask pardon on your knees, ungrateful creature ; she deserves 
more from you, than all your life can accomplish— ^-O don’t leave me destitute 

in this perplexity no, stick to me, ray good genius. 

Mrs. Fain. : I tell you, madam, you’re abused— Stick to you i ay, like a leach, 
to suck your best blood— she’ll drop off when she’s full. Madam, you shan t 
pawn a bodkin, nor part with a brass counter, in composition for me. 1 
defic ’em all. Let ’em prove their aspersions ; I know my own mnocence, 
and dare stand a trial. 
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L.ADV ; Why, if she should be innocenl, if she should be wronged after all, ha ? 
I don’t know what to think, — and I promise you, her education has been 
unexceptionable — I may say it ;for I chiefly made it my own care to Initiate 
her very infancy in the rudiments of virtue, and to impress upon her tender 
years a young odium and aversion to the very sight of men, — ay, friend, she 
would ha’ shrieked if she had but seen a man, ’ till she was in her teens. As 
I’m a person ’tis true. — She was never suffered to play with a male-child, 
though but in coats ; nay, her very babies were of the feminine gender, — O, 
she never looked a man in the face but her own father, or the chaplain, and 
him we made a shift to put upon her for a woman, by the help of his long 
garments, and his sleek face ; ’till she was going in her fifteen. 

Mrs. Mar. : ’Twas much she should be deceived so long. 

Lady : I warrant you, or she would never have born to have been catechised by 
him ; and have heard his long lectures against singing and dancing, and .such 
debaucheries ; and going to filthy plays ; and prophane musick-meetings 
where the lewd trebles squeek nothing but bawdy, and the bases roar blas- 
phemy. O, she would have swooned at the sight or name of an obscene play- 
book— and can I think after all this, that my daughter can be naught ? 
What a whore ? And thought it excommunication to set her foot within the 
door of a play-house. O dear friend, I can’t believe it, no, no ; as she says, let 
him prove it, let him prove it. 

Mrs. Mar. : Prove it, madam ? What, and have your name prostituted in a 
publiok court ; yours and your daughter’s reputation worried at the bar by 
a pack of bawling lathers ? To be ushered in with an 0 yes of scandal ; and 
have your case opened by an old fumbling leachcr in a quoif like a man 
midwife, to bring your daughter’s infamy to light ; to be a theme for legal 
punsters, and quiblers by the statute ; and become a jest against a rule of 
court, where there is no precedent for a jest in any record ; not even in 
Doomsday Book : to discompose the gravity of the bench, and provoke 
naughty interrogatories in more naughty law Latin ; while the good judge, 
tickled with the proceeding, simpers under a grey beard, and liges off and on 
his cushion as if he had swallowed cantharides, or sate upon cow-itch. 

Lady : O, ’tis very hard ? 

Mrs. Mar. : And then to have my young revellers of the Temple take notes, 
like prentices at a conventicle ; and after talk it over again in Commons, or 
before drawers in an eating-house. 

Lady : Worse and worse. 

Mrs. Mar. : Nay, this is nothing ; if it would end here ’twerc well. But it must 
after this be consigned by the shorthand writers to the publick press ; and 
from thence be transferred to the hands, nay, into the throats and lungs of 
hawkers, with voices more licentious than the loud flounder-man’s ; and this 
you mu.st hear ’till you are stunned ; nay, you must hear nothing else for 
^some days. 

Lady : O, ’tis insupportable. No, no, dear friend, make it up, make it up ; ay, 
ay. I’ll compound. I’ll give up all, myself and my all, my niece ^nd her all — 
anything, everything for composition. 

Mrs. Mar. ; Nay, madam, I advise nothing, I only lay before you, as a friend, 
the inconveniences which perhaps you have overseen. Here comes Mr. 
Fainall, if he will be satisfied to huddle up all in silence, I shall be glad. You 
must think I would rather congratulate than condole with you. 

Enkr Fainaii,. 

Lady : Ay, ay, I do not doubt it, dear Marwood : no, no, I do not doubt it. 
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Fain. ; Well, madam ; I have siiflereri mysplf in he overcome by th e impor- 
fri^dj and am content' you 's!iaireR)oy"your own 
proper e.slate dunn^He"; on condition you oblige yourself never to marry, 
under such penally as I think convenient. 

Lady : Never to marry ? 

Fain. ; No more Sir Rowland.^, — the next imposture may not be so timely 
detected. ^ 

Mrs. Mar. : That condition, I dare answer, my lady will consent to, without 
difficulty ; she has already but too much experienced the perfidiousness of men. 
Besides, madam, when we retire to our pastoral solitude we shall bid adieu 
to all other thoughts. 

Lady : .\y, that’s true ; but in case of necessity ; as of health, or some such 
emergency 

Fain. : O, if you are prescribed marriage, you shall be considered ; I will only 
reserve to myself the power to chuse for you. If your physick be wholesome. 
It matters not who is your apothecary. Next, my wife shall settle on me the 
remainder of her fortune, not made over already ; and for her maintenance 
depend entirely on my disa-etion. 

Lady : This is most inhumanly savage ; exceeding the barbarity of a Muscovite 
husband. 

Fmn. I'TVeavncd it from hia ctaiish majesty’s retinue, in a winter evening’s 
jconfcrence over brandy and pepper, amongst other secrets of matrimony and 
•policy, as they are at pre.scnt practised in the northern hemisphere. But this 
must be agreed unto, and that positively. Lastly, I will be endowed, in 
right of my wife, with that six thousand pound, which is the moiety of 
Mrs. Millamani’s fortune in your possession; and which she has forfeited 
(as will appear by the last will and testament of your deceased husband. 
Sir Jonathan Wishfort) by her disobedience in contracting herself against 
your consent or knowledge ; and by refusing the offered match with Sir 
Wilfull WitWQud, which you, like a carcM aunt, had provided for her. 

Lady : My nephew was non compos ; and could not make his addresses. 

Vain. : I come to make demands — I’ll hear no objections. 

l.ADY : You will grant me time to consider ? 

Fain. : Yes, while the instrument is drawing, to which you must set your hand 
’till more sufficient deeds can be perfected : which I will take care shall be 
done with all possible speed. In die meanwliile I will go for the said instru- 
ment, and ’till my return youmayballancc this matter in your own discretion. 

Lady : This insolence is beyond all precedent, all parallel ; must I be subject 

Mrs. '^Am''''' Tis lever^ indeed, madam, that you should smart for your 
daughter’s wantonness. 

Lady ; ’Twas against my consent that she married this barbarian, but she would 
have him, though her year was not out. — ^Ali ! her first husband, my son 
Languish, Vould not have carried it thus. Well, that was my choice, this is 
hers ; she is matched now with a witness — I shall be mad,^ dear friend, is 
there no comfort for me ? Must I live to be confiscated at this rebel-rate ? — 
Here come two more of my Egyptian plagues too. 

Enter Millamant and Sir Wilfull. 

Sir Wil. ; Aunt, your servant. 

Lady ; Out, caterpillar, call not me aunt ; I know thee not. 
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Sir Wil. ; I confess 1 have been a little in disguise, as they say — 'Slieart ! and 
I’m sorry for’t. What would you have ? I hope I committed no otfence, aunt — 
and if I did T am willing to make satisfaction ; and what can a man say 
fairer ? If I have broke anything I’ll pay for’l, an it cost a pound. And so let 
that content for what’s past, and make no more words. For what’.s to come, 
to pleasure you I’m willing to marry my cousin. So pray let’s all be friend-s, 
she and I are agreed upon the matter before a witness. 

Lady ; How’s this, dear niece ? Have I any comfort ? Can this be true ? 

Milla. ; I am content to be a sacrifice to your repose, madam ; and to convince 
you that I had no hand in the plot, as you were misinformed, I have laid my 
commands on Mirabell to come in person, and be a witness that I give my 
hand to this flower of Icnighthood ; and for the contract that passed between 
Mirabell and me, I have obliged him to make a resignation of it in your 
ladiship’s presence ; — he is without, and waits your leave for admittance. 
Lady : Well, I’ll swear I am something revived at this testimony of your 
obedience ; but I caimot admit that traitor, — I fear I cannot foi'tifie myself 
to support his appearance. He is as terrible to me as a Gorgon ; if I see him 
I fear I shall turn to stone, petrifie incessantly. 

Milla. : If you disoblige him he may resent your refusal, and insist upon the 
contract still. Then ’tis the last time he will be offensive to you. 

Lady : Are you sure it will be the last time f — If I were sure of that — shall I 
never see him again ? 

Milla. : Sir WiU'ull, you and he are to travel togctlier, are you nol ? 

Sir. Wil. : ’Shearl, the gentleman’s a civil gentleman, aunt, let him come in ; 
why, we are sworn brothers and fellow-travellers. — We arc to be Pylades 
and Orestes, he and I — he is to be my interpreter inTorclgn parts, hie liiis 
USdii bvertseas once already ; and with proviso that I marry my cousin, will 
cross ’em once again, only to bear me company. — ’Shoart, I’ll call him iu, - 
an I sit on’t once, he shall come in ; and see who’ll hiiidcr him. 

[Goes io the door and linns. 

Mrs. Mar. : This is precious fooling, if it would pass ; but I’ll know the bottom 
of it. 

Lady ; O dear Marwood, you are not going ? 

Mar. ; Not far, madam; I’ll return immediately, 

Enter Mirabell. 

Sir Wil. : Look up, man. I’ll stand by you, ’sbud, an she do frown, site can’t 
kill you ; — besides — harkee, she dare not frown desperately, because her face 
is none of her own ; ’sheart, and she should her forehead would wrinkle like 
the coat of a cream-cheese ; but much for that, fellow-traveller. 

Mira. ; If a deep sense of the many injuries I have offered to so good a lady, 
with a sincere remorse, and a hearty contrition, can but obtain the least 
glance of compassion, I am too happy — ^Ah, madam, there was a time — but 
let it be forgotten — I confess I have deservedly forfeited the high place I 
once held, of sighing at your feet ; nay, kill me not, by turning from me in 
disdain — I come not to plead for favour ; nay, not for pardon,; I am a sup- 
pliant only for pity — I am going where I never shall behold you more 

Sir Wil, ; How, fellow-traveller l—You shall go by yourself then. 

Mira. : Let me be pitied first ; and afterwards forgotten — I ask no more. 

Sir Wil. : By’r Lady, a vety reasonable request, and will cost you nothing, 
aunt. — Gome, come, forgive and forget, aunt, why you must an you are a 
Christian. 

Mira. ; Consider, madam, in reality, you could not receive much prejudice ; 
it was an innocent device ; though I confess it had a face of guiltiness, it was 
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at most an aitifice which love contrived — and errors which love produces 
have ever been accounted venial. At least think it is punishment enough, 
that I have lost what in my heart I hold most dear, that to your cruel 
indignation I have oflei’ed up this beauty, and with her my peace and 
quiet ; nay, all my hopes oi' future comfort. 

Sir Win. : An he docs not move me, would I may never be o’ the quoium, — 
an it were not as good a deed as to drink, to give her to him again, I would 
I might never take .shipping — ^Aunt, if you don’t forgive quickly, I shall 
melt, I can tell you that. My contract went no farther than a little mouth- 
glew, and that’s hardly diy ; — one doleful sigh more from my fellow-traveller 
and ’tis dissolved. 

Lady : Well, nephew, upon your account — ^Ah, he has a false insinuating 
tongue — ^Well, sir, I will stifie my just resentment at my nephew’s request. — ■ 

I will endeavour what I can to forget, — but on proviso that you resign the 
contract with my niece immediately. 

Mira. : It is in writing and with papers of concern ; but I have sent my servant 
for it, and will deliver it to you, with all acknowledgments for your trans- 
cendent goodness. 

Lady : Oh, he has witchcraft in his eyes and tongue ; — when I did not see him 
I could have bribed a villain to his assassination ; but his appearance rakes 
the embers which have so long lain smothered in my breast. [JsiJe. 

Enter Fainall and Mrs. Marwood. 

Fain. ; Your date of deliberation, madam, is expired. Here is the instrument, 
are you prepared to sign ? 

Lady : If I were prepared, I am not impowered. My niece exerts a lawful 
claim, having matched herself by my direction to Sir Wilfull. 

Fain. ; That sham is too gross to pass on me — tliough ’tis imposed on you, 
madam. 

Miij.a. : Sir, 1 have given my consent. 

Mira. : And, sir, I have resigned my pretcnsionsi 

Sir Wii.. : And, sir, I assert my right ; and will maintain it in defiance of you, 
sir, and ol'your instrument. ’Sheart, an you talk of an instrument, sir, I have 
an old fox by my thigh shall hack your instrument of ram vellam to shreds, 
.sir. It shall not be sufficient for a mittimus or a tailor’s measure ; therefore 
withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r Lady I shall draw mine. 

Lady ; Hold, nephew, hold. 

Mill A. ; Good Sir Wilfull, respite your valour. 

Fain. : Indeed ? Are you provided of your guard, with your single beef-eater 
tliere ? But I’m prepared for you ; and insist upon my first proposal. You shall 
submit your ov/n estate to my management, and absolutely make over my 
wife’s to my sole use ; as pursuant to the purport and tenor of this other 
covenant. — I suppose, madam, your consent is not requisite in this case 
nor, Mr. Mirabell, your resignation ; nor, Sir Wilfull, your right — you may 
draw your fox if you please sir, and make a bear-garden flourish somewhere 
else ; for hjre it will not avail. This, my Lady Wishfort, must be subscribed, 
or your darling daughter’s turned adrift, like a leaky hulk to sink or swim, as 
she and the current of this lewd town can agree. 

Lady : Is there no means, no remedy, to stop my ruin ? Ungrateful wretch ! 

dost thou not owe thy being, thy subsistance, to my daughter’s fortune ? 

Fain. ; I’ll answer you when I have the rest of it in my possession, 

Mira. : But that you would not accept of a remedy from my hands — I own I 
have not deserved you should owe any obligation to me ; or else perhaps I 
could davise 
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Lady ; O what ? what ? to save me and my child from ruin, from want, I’ll 
forgive, all that’s past ; nay, I’ll consent to anything to coinc, to be delivered 
from this tyranny. 

Mira. : Ay, madam ; but that is too late, my reward i.s intercepted. You have 
disposed of her, who only could have made me a compensation for all my 
services ; — but be it as it may, I am resolved I’ll serve you, you shall not be 
wronged in this savage manner. 

Lady ; How ! Dear Mr. Mirabell, can you be so generous at last ! But it is not 
possible. Harlcee, I’ll break my nephew’s match, you shall have my niece yet, 
and all her fortune, if you can but save me from this imminent danger. 

Mira. : Will you ? I take you at your word. I ask no more. I must have leave 
for two criminals to appear. 

Lady : Ay, ay, anybody, anybody. 

Mira. ; Foible is one, and a penitent. 

Enter Mrs. Fainall, Foible and Mincinc. 

Mira, and Lady Wishfort go to Mrs. Fain, and Foible. 

Mrs. Mar. : O my shame ! these corrupt things are brought hi ther to expose 
me. [TTFainT 

Fain? : If it inusLall come out , why let ’em k now it, ’.ti3_ butj /ie way of the worl d. 
That^iair noturge iHe To relmquisifi or aEate 'one title ollnyTeiin s', iio7 1_ 
v nll insi st the mqreT ' 

Foib. : YerinHeeS', madam, I’ll take my Bible-oath of it. 

Mino. ; And so will I, mem. 

Lady : O Marwood, Marwood, art thou false ? my friend deceive mo ? Hast 
thou been a wicked accomplice with that profligate man ? 

Mrs, Mar. : Have you so much ingratitude and injustice, to give credit against 
your friend, to the aspersions of two such mercenary truls ? * 

Mino. : Mercenary, mem ? I scorn your words. ’Tis true we found you and 
Mr. Fatnall in the blue garre t ; by the same token, you .swore us to secrcsie 
upon Messalinas's poems. Mercenary ? No, if we would have been nierceuiiry, 
we should have held our tongues ; you would have bribed us sullicienlly. 
Fain. ; Go, you ate an insignificant thing. — ^Well, what are you the better for 
this ! Is this Mr. Mirabell’s expedient ? I’ll be pul off no longer — You, thing, 
that was a wife, shall smart for this. I wiU not leave thee wherewithal to hide 
thy shame : your body shall be naked as your reputation. 

Mrs. Fain. ; I despise you, and defie your malice — you have aspersed me 
wrongfully — I have proved your falsehood — go you and your treacherous — 
I will not name it, but starve together — ^perish. 

Fain. : Not while you are worth a groat, indeed, my dear. Madam, I’ll befooled 
no longer. 

Lady : Ah, Mr. Mirabell, this is small comfort, the detection of this affair. 
Mira. : O in good time — ^Your leave for the other offender and penitent to 
appear, madam. 

Enter Waitwell mth a box of writings. 

Lady. : O Sir Rowland — ^Well, rascal. 

Wait. : What your ladiship pleases. — I have brought the black box at last, 
madam. 

Mira. : Give it me. Madam, you remember your promise. 

Lady : Ay, dear sir. 

Mira. : Where are the gentlemen ? 
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Wait. : At hand, sir, rubbing tlieir eyes, — just risen from sleep. 

I'’mn. : S’death, what’s thi.s to me ? I’ll not wait your private concerns. 

Enter PiiTolant and Witwoud. 

Pr.T. : How now ? what’s the matter ? who’s hand’s out ? 

Wit. ; Hey day ! what, are you all got together , like players at the end of the 

Mira. ; You may remember, gentlemen, I once requested your hands as wit- 
nesses to a certain parchment. 

Wit. : Ay, 1 do, my hand I remember — Petulant set his mark. 

Mira. : You wrong him, his n me is fairly written, as shall appear — ^You do not 
remember, gentlemen, anything of what that parchment contained ? 

[Undoing the box. 

Wit. : No. 

Pet. ; Not 1. 1 writ, I read nothing. 

Mira. : Very well, now you shall know — Madam, your promise. 

Lady : Ay, ay, sir, upon my honour. 

Mira. ; Mr. Fainall, it is now time tliat you should know that your lady, while 
she was at her own disposal, and before you had by your insinuations 
whoadlcd her out of a pretended settlement of the greatest part of her 
fortune 

Fain. : Sir I pretended ! 

Mira. ; Yes, sir. I say that this lady while a widow, having it seems received 
some cautions respecting your inconstancy and tyranny of temper, which 
from her own partial opinion and fondness of you she could never have 
suspected — she did, I say, by the wholesome advice of friends and, of sages 
loai'iicd in the laws of this land, deliver this same as her act and deed to me in 
trust, and to the uses within mentioned. You may read if you please — 
[holding out the parchment) though perhaps what is written on the back may 
serve your occasions. 

Fain. : Very likely, sir. What’s here ? Damnation 1 
[Reads) : “ A.i-U’cA -af-unrimynnrf qf the whole estate real of Arabella 
^ jyrifTi'iid i. widow, i n Irus Ha-Ed ward Miratiei r''— Uonlusion ! 

■^IiRA. ; liven so, .sir, ’lis the way of the world, sir : of the widows of the world . 

I suppose this deed may bear an elder date than what you have obtained 
from your lady. 

Fain. ; Perfidious fiend ! then thus I’ll be revenged. 

[Ojfers to run at Mrs. Fain. 
Sir Wil. : Hold, sir, now you may make your bear-garden fiourish somewhere 
else, sir. 

Fain. : Mirabell, you shall hear of this, sir, be sure you shall. — Let me pass, 
oaf. [Exit- 

Mrs. Fain. ; Madam, you seem to stifle your resentment : you had better give 
it vent. 

Mrs. Mar. : yes, it shall have vent — and to your confusion, or I’ll pbrish in the 
attempt _ _ [Exit. 

Lady : O daughter, daughter, ’tis plain thou hast inherited thy mother’s 
prudence. , , 

Mrs. Fain. : Thank Mr. Mirabell, a cautious friend, to whose advice all is 
owing. 

Lady : Well, Mr. Mirabell, you have kept your promise — and I must perform 
mine, — First I part jnn for your sake Sir Rowland there anri-Enihle— .the next 
thing is to break the matter to my nephew— and how l ojjQjhafc 
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Mira, ; For that, madam, give yourielf no trouble, — let me have your consent 
— Sir Wilfull is my friend ; he has liad compassion upon lovers, and generously 
engaged a volunteer in this action, for our service ; and now designs to 
prosecute his travels. 

Sm WiL. : ’Sheart, aunt, I have no mind to marry. My cousin’s a fine lady 
and the gentleman loves her, and she loves him, and they deserve one 
another ; my resolution is to see foreign parts — I have set on’t — and when 
I’m set on’t, I must do’t. And if these two gentlemen would travel too, I 
think they may be spared. 

Pet. : For my part, I say little — I think things are best off or on. 

Wir. ; I gad, I understand nothing of the matter, — I’m in a maze yet, like a 
dog in a dancing-school. 

Ladv ; Well, sir, take her, and with her all. the joy I can give you. 

Milla. : Why does not the man take me ? Would you have me give myself to 
you over again ? 

Mira. ; Ay, and over and over again . — (Kisset her hand.) I would have you as 
often as possibly I can. Well. Fleaven grant I love you not too well , that’s pll 
mv fear. 

Sm WiL. ; ’Sheart, you’ll have time, enough to toy after you’re married ; or if 
you will toy now, let us have a dance in the meantime ; that we who are 
not lovers may have some other employment, besides looking on. 

Mira. : With all my heart, dear Sir Wilfull. What shall we do for mu.sick ? 

Foib. : O sir, some that were provided for Sir Rowland’s entertainment are yet 
within call. [A dance. 

Lady : As I am a person I can hold out no longer ; — I have wasted my spirits 
so to-day already, that I am ready to sink under the fatigue ; and I cannot 
but have some fears upon me yet, that my son Fainall will pursue some 
desperate course. 

VMtRA. •• Madam, disquiet not yourself on that account ; to my knowledge his 

^ circumstances are such, he must offeree comply. For my part, I will conlri- 
bute all that in me lyes to a reunion ; in the meantime, madam (/o Mrs. 
Fain.), let me before these witnesses restore to you this deed of trust ; il may 
be a means, well managed, to make you live easily togctlier. 

From hence let those be warned, who mean to wed ; 

Lest mutual falshood stain the bridal-bed : 

For each deceiver to bis cost may find, 

That marriage frauds too oft are paid in kind. 

(Kvennt omm. 

1706 

THE RECRUITING OFFICER 

(By GEORGE FARQUHAR) 

Some critics, lamenting the brief life of the Comedy of Manners, would 
seem to insinuate that, but for this, that, and the other, it might have been 
flourishing to this day. The fact is that it had very little to say, and, having 
said it, ceased to function. George Farquhar, {1678-1707) has been maligned 
for trying to stave off the evil day by saying something a little different. In 
the same way, Fletcher and Massinger are often scolded because they brought 
a new sort of life into Elizabethan drama when the old life was practically 
extinct. The Way of the World is tis solid and brilliant as crystal, It is 
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al).u ns ilerile. Fiirquhur, availing himself of the technique, endeavoured, in 
The Recruiiing Officer to express something of his own fresher and more 
human outlook on life. He was an Irishman, and he had a^ lively personal 
experience (as recruiting ofiScer in Shrewsbury) to dr'aw on. His previous plays 
are mere prentice work. The Recruiting Officer was produced at Drury 
Lane on the 8th April 1706 with instantaneous success. He was thus, at the 
.ige of twenty-eight, launched on an enterprise that promised a new era in 
English drama. He was prevailed upon to sell his military commission, and 
he wrote one more play, The Beaux Stratagem, before dying in abject 
poverty in the April of 1707. 

It may seem puzzling that Farquhar, like Otway, should have died a pauper 
so soon after contributing a “ winner ” to the London stage. The London 
stage of those days did not command the resources of the modern West End, 
in which fortunes are made every year by crook playwrights. The income of 
these poor poets probably amounted to little more than the royalties of a 
“ Little Theatre ” playwright of our own time. It might have kepi a man in 
vegetables and tobacco. Unfortunately, Otway had a landlord to consider, 
and Farquhar a wife and child in addition. And Farquhar, after disposing 
of his CDmmi.ssion, seems, like Otway, to have had no other employment. 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER 


three ffiiatkes of the 
Peace 


Characters 

PtucK, a Butcher 
Thomas, a Smith 

Mewnda, a Lady of f 01 tune, beloved by 
Mr. Worthy 

Sh.via, Daughter to Justice Balance, 
in love imih Captain Plume 
Lucy, Maid to Melinda 


Juarioi! Balance, 

JiisTiaii SoRUPM',, 

JiwnoE Sgai.e, j _ , 

Mr. Worthy, a Gentleinan of Shropshire 
CAVTAm Plume, \ two Iteauiting 
CiAf'l’AlN Brazen, f Officers 

Serjeant Kite, Serjeant to Oapt. Plume „ 

Btii.t.otlK, a Country Clown, Brothet (oRose Rosh, a Comtry Girl, Sister to Bullock 

OoSTAR Vearmain, \ rf ,,,, s ,, Steward, Drummer, Recruits, CoN- 

Tiiomas Ai-pletree / stables.Watch, Mob, Servants, 

&c., &c. 

Scene — Shrewsbury, 

ACT I 

S GENE s.—The Market Place 

Enter Drummer, beating the “ Grenadier’s March,” Serjeant Kite, Costar 
Pearmain, Thomas Appletree, and Mob following. 

Kite (making a speech) : If any gentleman soldiers, or others, have a mii^ to 
serve her majesty, and pull down the French king : if any prentices have 
severe masters, any children have undutUul parents : if any servants have too 
little wages, or any husband too much wife ; let them repair to the noble 
Serjeant Kife at the sign of the Raven m this good town of Shrewsbury, and 
they shall receive present relief and entertainment.— Gentlemen, I don t beat 
my drums here to ensnare or inveigle any man ; for you must Imow, gentle- 
men tliat I am a man of honour. Besides, I dont beat up for common 
soldiers ; no, I list only grenadiers, grenadiers, gentlemen.—Pray, gentlemm, 
observe this cap. This is the cap of honour, it dubs a man a gentkman in the 
drawing of a tricker ; and he that has the good fortune to be born s« foot 
high, was born to be a great man. — {To Costar Pearmain.) Sir, will you 
give me leave to try this cap upon your head ? 
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Pear, ; Is there no harm in’t ? won’t the cap list me ? 

Kite ; No, no, no more than I can. — Come, let me see how it becomes you ? 

Pear. : Are you sure there be no conjuration in it? no gunpowder plot upon me? 

Kite ; No, no, friend ; don’t fear, man. 

Pear. : My mind misgives me plaguily. — ^Let me see it. {Going to put it on.) 
It smells woundily of sweat and brimstone. Pray, seijeant, what writing is 
this upon the face of it ? 

Kite : The crown, or the bed of honour. 

Pear. : Pray now, what may be that same bed of honour ? 

Kite ; Oh ! a mighty large bed ! bigger by half than the great bed of Ware — 
ten thousand people may lie in it together, and never feel one another. 

Pear. : My wife and I would do well to lie in’t, for wc don’t care for feeling 
one another. — But do folk sleep sound in this same bed of honour ? 

Kite ; Sound ! ay, so sound that they never wake. 

Pear. : Wauns ! I wish again tliat my wife lay there. 

Kite ; Say you so ? then, I 6nd, brother — 

Pear. : Brother ! hold there, friend ; I am no kindred to you that I know of 
yet. Look’ee, serjeant, no coaxing, no wheedling, d’ye see : if I have a mind 
to list, why so ; if not, why ’tis not so : therefore take your cap and your 
brothership back again, for I ain’t disposed at thi.s present writing. — No 
coaxing, no brolhering me, faith ! 

Kite ; 1 coax 1 1 wheedle ! I’m above it ! sir, I have served twenty campaigns. 
But, sir, you talk well, and I must own that you are a man every inch of you, 
a pretty young sprightly fellow. I love a fellow with a spirit ; but I scorn to 
coax, ’tis base ; though I must say, that never in my life have I .seen a better 
built man ; how firm and strong he treads 1 he steps like a castle ; but I 
scorn to wheedle any man. — Come, honest lad, will you take share of a pot ? 

Pear. : Nay, for that matter. I’ll spend my penny with the best he that wears 
a head, that is, begging your pardon, sir, and in a fiiir way, 

Kite : Give me your hand then ; and now, gentlemen, I liave no more to say, 
but this — there’s a purse of gold, and there is a tub of humming ale at iny 
quarters : ’tis the queen’s money, and the queen’s drink. — She's a generous 
queen, and loves her subjects — I hope, gentlemen, you won’t refiise the 
queen’s health ? 

Mob ; No, no, no 1 

Kite : Huzza then 1 huzza for the queen, and the honour of Shropshire 1 

Mob : Huzza 1 

Kite ; Beat drum. \Exemt, Drummer beating the “ Grenadier's Maich." 

Enter Captain Plume. 

Plume ■. By the Grenadier March, that should be my drum, and by that shout, 
it should heat with success. — Let me see — four o’clock. — [Looking on his 
watch.) At ten yesterday morning I left London. — A hundred and twenty 
miles in thirty hours is pretty smart riding, but nothing to the fatigue of 
recruiting. , 

Re-enter Serjeant Kite. 

Kite ; Welcome to Shrewsbury, noble captain I From the banks of the Danube 
to the Severn side, noble captain, you’re welcome 1 

Plume : A very elegant reception indeed, Mr. Kite 1 I find you are fairly 
entered into your recruiting strain : pray, what success ? 

Kite ; I have been here but a week, and I have recruited five. 

Plume : Five ! pray what are they ? 
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Kite : I have listed the strong man of Kent, the Icing of the gipsies, a Scotch 
pedlar, n scoundrel attorney, and a Welsh parson. 

I’uuME ; An attorney ! wert thou mad ? List alawyer ! Discharge him, discharge 
him this minute, 

Kite ; Why, sir ? 

Plume : Because I will have nobody in my eompany that can write ; a fellow 
that can write, can draw petitions. — I say this minute discharge him. 

Kite : And what shall I do with the parson ? 

Plume ; Gan he write ? 

Kite : Hum ! he plays rarely upon the fiddle. 

Plume ; Keep him by all means. — But how stands the country alTectcd ? were 
the people pleased with the news of my coming to town ? 

Kite : Sir, the mob are so pleased with your honour, and the justices and better 
sort of people are so delighted with me, that we shall soon do our business. — 
But, sir, you have got a recruit here that you little think of. 

Plume ; Who ? 

Kite : One that you beat up for last time you were in the country ; you 
remember your old friend Molly at the Castle ? 

Plume ; She’s not with child, I hope ? 

Kite : No, no, sir — she was brought to bed yesterday. 

Plume ; Kite, you must father the child. 

ICii'E : And so her friends will oblige me to marry the mother ! 

Pi.uME ; If they should, we’ll take her with us ; she can wash, you know, and 
make a bed upon occasion. 

Kite ! Ay, or unmake it upon occasion. But your honour knows that I am 
married already. 

Plume i 'I’o how many ? 

Kith : 1 can’t tell readily — I have set them down here upon the back of the 
muster-roll. — {Draws it cut.) Let me see, — Imprimis, Mrs. Sheely Snikereyes ; 
she sells potatoes upon Ormond Key in Dublin — Peggy Guzzle, the brandy- 
woman at the Horse-guard at Wliilehall — Dolly Waggon, the carrier’s 
daughter at Hull — Mademoiselle Van-Bottomflat at the Buss — Then Jenny 
Oakham, the ship-carpenter’s widow, at Portsmouth ; but I don’t reckon 
upon her, for she was married at the same time to two lieutenants of marines, 
and a man-of-war’s boatswain. 

Plume : A full company ! — You have named five — come, make ’em half-a- 
dozen, Kile. Is the child a boy or a girl ? 

Kite : A chopping boy. 

Plume : Then set the mother down in your list, and the boy in mine : enter 
him a grenadier by the name of Francis Kite, absent upon furlough. I’ll 
allow you a man’s pay for his subsistence ; and now go comfort the wench 
in the straw. 

Kite : I shall, sir. 

Plume : But hold ; have you made any use of your German doctor's habit 
since you arrived ? 

Kite : Yes, yes, sir, and my fame’s all about the country for the most famous 
fortune-teller that ever told a lie. — I was obliged to let ray landlord into the 
secret, for the convenience of keeping it so ; but he’s an honest fellow, and 
will be trusty to any roguery that is confided to him. This device, sir, will 
get you men, and me money, which, I think, is all we want at present, — 
But yonder comes your friend, Mr. Worthy.— Has your honour any farther 
commands ? 

Plume : None at present. — {Exit Sekjeant Kite.) ’Tis indeed the picture of 
Worthy, but the life’s departed. 
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Enter Mr. Worthy. 

What ! arms a-cross, Worthy ! Methinks, you should hold ’em open when a 
friend’s so near. — The man has got the vapours in his ears, I believe : I 
must expel this melancholy spirit. 

Spleen, thou worst of fiends below, 

Fly, I conjure thee by this magic blow. 

{Slaps Mr. Worthy on the shmdder. 

WoR. ; Plume ! my dear captain, welcome. Safe and sound returned ? 

Plume ; I ’scaped safe from Germany, and sound, I hope, from London ; you 
see I have lost neither kg, arm, nor nose ; then for my inside, ’tis neither 
troubled with sympathies nor antipathies ; and I have an excellent stomach 
for roast beef. 

WoR. : Thou art a happy fellow ; once I was so. 

Plumb : What ails thee, man ? No inundations nor earthquakes in Wales, I 
hope ? Has your father rose from the dead, and reassunred his estate ? 
WoR. ; No. 

Plume : Then you are married surely ? 

WoR. ; No. 

Plume ; Then you arc mad, or turning quaker ? 

WoR. ; Come, I must out with it. — Your once gay, roving friend is dwindled 
into an obsequious, thoughtful, romantic, constant coxcomb. 

Plume : And, pray, what is all this for ? 

WoR. : For a woman. 

Plume i Shake bands, brother ; if you go to that, behold me as obsequious, as 
thoughtful, and as coirstaitt a coxcomb as your worship. 

WoR. : For whom ? 

Plume ; For a regiment. — But for a woman ! — ’Sdcath 1 I have been eonstiuit 
to fifteen at a time, but never melancholy for one ; and can the love of one 
bring you into this pickle ? Pray, who is this miraculous Helen i’ 

WoR. ; A Helen indeed, not to be won under a ten years’ siege, as great a 
beauty, and as great a jilt. 

Plume ; A jilt ? pho ! is she as great a whore ? 

WoR. : No, no. 

Plume : ’Tis ten thousand pities. But who is she ? do I know her ? 

WoR. •. Very well. 

Plume : Impossible ! — I know no woman that will hold out a ten years’ siege. 
WoR. ; What think you of Melinda ? 

Plume ; Melinda 1 why, she began to capitulate this time twelvemonth, and 
offered to surrender upon honourable terms ; and I advised you to propose 
a settlement of five hundred pounds a year to her, before I went last abroad. 
WoR. ; I did, and she hearkened to’t, desiring only one week to consider : 
when, beyond her hopes, the town was relieved, and I forced to turn my 
siege into a blockade. 

Plume : Explain, explain ! " 

WoR. : My lady Richly, her aunt, in Flintshire dies, and leaves her, at this 
critical time, twenty thousand pounds. 

Plume : Oh, the devil ! what a delicate woman was there spoiled ! But, by the 
rules of war now, Worthy, your blockade was foolish. After such a convoy of 
provisions was entered the place, you could have no thought of reducing it by 
famine ; you should have redoubled your attacks, taken the town by storm, 
or have died upon the breach. 

WoR. : I did make one general assault, and pushed it with all my forces ; but I 
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was io vigorously repulsed, that, despairing of ever gaining her for a mistress, 

I have altered rny conduct, given my addresses the obsequious and distant 
turn, and court her now for a wife. 

Plume ; So as you grew obsequious, she grew haughty ; and because you 
approached her as a goddess, she used vou like a dorr ? 

Won. ; Exactly, ® 

Plume : ’ Pis the way of ’em all. Gome, Worthy, your obsequious and distant airs 
will never bring you together ; you must not think to surmount her pride by 
your humility. Would you bring her to better thoughts of you, she must be 
reduced to a meaner opinion of herself. Let me sec ; the very first tiling that 
I would do, should he to lie with her chambermaid, and hire three or four 
wenches in the neighbourhood to report that I had got them with child. 
Suppose we lampooned all the pretty women in town, and left her out ? Or, 
what if we made a ball, and forgot to invite her with one or two of the 
ugliest ? 

Won. ; These would be mortifications, 1 must confess ; but we live in such a 
precise, dull place, that we can have no balls, no lampoons, no — 

Plume ; What ! no bastards ! and so many recruiting officers in town ! I 
tliuught 'twas a maxim among them to leave as many recruits in the country 
Eis tliey carried out. 

Won. ; Nobody doubts your good-will, noble captain, in serving your country 
with your best blood ; witness our friend Molly at the Castle. There have 
been tears in town about that business, captain. 

Pt.uMi; ; 1 hope Silvia lias not lieard of ’t ? 

Wiui. I O sir, Inive you thought of her ? I began to fancy you had forgot poor 
Silvia. 

Pl.uuL : Your ail'airs had put my own quite out of my head. ’Tis true, Silvia 
and 1 had once agreed to go to bed together, could we have adjusted pre- 
liminaries J but she would have the wedding before consummation, and 1 
wa.s fur consummation before the wedding ; we could not agree. She was a 
pert, obstinate fool, and would lose her maidenhead her own way, so she 
may keep it for Plume. 

Won. I Hut do you intend to marry upon no other conditions ? 

Plume : Your pardon, sir. I’ll marry upon no conditions at all. If I should, I 
am re, solved never to bind myself to a woman for my whole life, till I Imow 
whether I shall like her company for half an hour. Suppose I married a woman 
that wanted a leg ! such a thing might be, unless I examined the goods 
beforehand. If people would but try one another’s constitutions before they 
engaged, it would prevent all these elopements, divorces, and the devil knows 
what. 

WoR. : Nay, for that matter, the town did not stick to say, that — 

Plume : I hate country towns for that reason. If your town has a dishonourable 
thought of Silvia it deserves to be burned to the ground. I love Silvia, I 
admire her frank, generous disposition. There’s something in that girl more 
than woman, her sex is but a foil to her. The ingratitude, dissimulation, en-^, 
pride, avarice, and vanity of her sister females, do but set off their contraries 
in iter. In short, were I once a general I would marry her. 

Won. : Faith, you have reason ; for were you but a corporal she would marry 
you. But my Melinda coquettes it with every fellow she sees. I’ll lay fifty 
pound she makes love to you. 

Plume ; I’ll lay fifty pound that I return it, if she does. Look’ee, Worthy, I’ll 
win her, and give her to you afterwards. 
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WoR. : If yovi win her you shall wear her, faiLh ; I would not give a fig for the 
contest without the credit of tlic victory. 

Re-enter Serjeant Krri!. 

Kite ; Captain, captain, a word in your car. 

Plume : You may speak out, here are none but friends. 

Kite ; You know, sir, that you sent me to comfort tire good woman in tire 
stiaw, Mrs. Molly — my wife, Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. ; O ho ! very well ! I wish you joy, Mr. Kite. 

Kite : Your worship very well may, for I have got both a wife and a child in 
half an hour. But, as I was a-saying, you sent me to comfort Mrs. Molly, my 
wife I mean ; but what d’ye think, sir ? she was better comforted before I 
came. 

Plume ; As how ! 

Kite : Why, sir, a footman in a blue livery had brought her ten guineas to 
buy her baljy-clothes. 

Plume : Who, in the name of wonder, could send them ? 

Kite ; Nay, sir, 1 must whisper that — Mrs. Silvia. {Whispets. 

Plume ; Silvia ! generous creature ! 

WoR. : Silvia ! impossible 1 

Kite : Here be the guineas, sir ; I took the gold as part of my wife’s portion. 
Nay, farther, sir, she sent word that the child should be taken all imaginable 
care of, and that she intended to stand godmother. The same footman, as I 
was coming to you with this news, called after me, and told me, that Ids lady 
would speak w ith me. I went, and, upon hem ing that you were come to town, 
she gave me half-a-guinea for the news ; and ordered me to tell you, that 
justice Balance, her father, who is just come out of the country, would be 
glad to .see you. 

Plume ; There’s a girl for you. Worthy ! Is there anytldng of woman in thi.s ? 
No, ’tis noble and generous, manly friendship. Show me another wuintui tliat 
would lose an inch of her prerogative, that way, without tears, (its, and 
reproaches ! The common jealousy of her sex, winch is nothing but tlieir 
aval'ice of pleasure, she despises ; and can part with tile lover, tliough she 
dies for the man. Come, Worthy : where’s the best wine? for there I’ll quarter. 
WoR. : Horton has a fresh pipe of choice Barcelona, which I would not let liim 
pierce before, because I reserved the maidenhead of it for your welcome to 
town. 

Plume : Let’s away then. — Mi-. Kite, wait on the lady with my humble serivee, 
and tell her I shall only refresh a little, and wait upon her. 

WoR. : Hold, Kite ! — Have you seen the other recruiting-captain ? 

Kite. ; No, sir. 

Plume ; Another ! who is he ? 

WoR. ; My rival in the first place, and the most unaccountable fellow — but 
I’ll tell you more as we go. • {Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — Melinda’s Apartment. 

Enter Melinda and Silvia meeting. 

Mel. ; Welconje to town, cousin Silvia, — (Salute.) I envied you your retreat in 
the country ; for Shrewsbury, methinks, and all your heads of shires, are the 
most irregular places for living. Here we have smoke, noise, scandal, affec- 
tation, and pretension ; in short, everything to give the spleen — and nothing 
to divert it. Then the air is intolerable. 

SiLV.’: O madam ! I have heard the town commended for its air. 
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Mbc. '. But you don't consider, Silvia, how long I have lived in’t ! for 1 can 
assuie you, that to a lady, the least nice in her constitution, no air can be 
good above half a year. Change of air I take to be the most agreeable of any 
variety m life. 

SiLV. . As you say, cousin Melinda, there are several sorts of airs. 

Mel. : 1 sna ! I talk only of the air we breathe, or move properly of that we 
taste. Have not you, Silvia, found a vast difference in the taste of airs ? 

cousin, are not vapours a sort of air ? taste air ! you might as well 
tell me, I may feed upon air. But prithee, my dear Melinda, don’t put on 
such an air to me. Your education and mine are just the same ; and I 
remember the time when we never troubled our heads about air, but when 
the sharp air from the Welsh mountains made our lingers ache in a cold 
morning at the boarding-school. 

Mel. : Our education, cousin, was the same, but our temperaments had 
nothing alike ; you have the constitution of a horse. 

SiLV. : So far as to be troubled with neither spleen, colic, nor vapours ; I need 
no salts for my .stomach, no hartshorn for my head, nor wash for my com- 
plexion ; I can gallop all the morning after the hunting-horn, and all the 
evening after a fiddle. In short, I can do everything with my father, but drink, 
and shoot flying ; and I am sure, I can do everything my mother could, were 
I put to the trial, 10 ; 

Mel, : You are in a fair way of being put to’t ; for I am told your captain, is 
come to town. 

SiLV. ; Ay, Melinda, he is come, and I’ll take care he shan’t go without a 
companion. 

Mri.. ; You arc certainly mad, cousin ! 

Sll.v. ; And there's a pleatitre sure, in being mad, 

I l'7/is/i none but madmen know. 

Mi:l. I 'I’liou poor romantic Qiiixote ! Hast thou the vanity to imagine that a 
youiig spi'iglitly offleer, that rambles over half the globe in half a year, can 
conlioe. his thoughts to the little daughter of a country-justice, in an obscure 
conuT of the world ? 

Sll.v. : I'.dia ! wliat care I for his thoughts? I should not like a man with con- 
finecl thoughts, it shows a nairowness of soul. Constancy i.s but a dull sleepy 
qiiality at best, they will hardly admit it among the manly virtues ; nor do . 
I think it dc.sei’ves a place witli bravery, knowledge, policy, justice, and some 
other qualities that are proper to that noble sex. In short, Melinda, I think a 
petticoat a mighty simple thing, and I am heartily tired of my sex, 

Mel. : That is, you ai-e tired of an appendix to om- sex, that you can’t so 
handsomely gel rid of in petticoats, as if you were in breeches. O’ my con- 
science, Silvia, hadst thou been a man, thou hadst been the greatest rake in 
Christendom. 

SiLV. ; I should have endeavoured to know the world, which a man can never 
do thoroughly without half a hundred friendships, and as many amours. 
But now I think on’t, how stands your affair with Mr. Worthy ? 

Mel. ; He’s my aversion ! 

SiLV. ; Vapours ! 

Mel. ; What do you say, madam ? 

SiLV. : 1 say, that you should not use that honest fellow so inhumanly. He’s a 
gentleman of parts and fortune ; and besides that he’s my Plume’s friend, and 
by all that’s sacred, if you don’t use him better, I shall expect satisfaction. 

Mel. ; Satisfaction ! you begin to fancy yourself in breeches in good earnest. 
But to be plain with you, I like Worthy the worse for being so intimate with 
your captain, for I take him to be a loose, idle, unmannerly coxcomb. 
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SiLV. ; O madam ! you never saw him, perhaps, since you wore mistress oi" 
twenty-tlrousand pound ; you only Imew him when you were capitulating 
with Worthy for a settlement, which perhaps might encourage him to be a 
little loose, and imniannerly with you. 

Mel. ; What do you mean, madam ? 

SiLV. : My meaning needs no interpretation, madam, 

Mel. : Better it had, madam ; for methinlcs you are too plain. 

SiLV. : If you mean the plainness of my person, 1 think your lady.ship as plain 
as me to the full. 

Mel. : Were I sure of that, I would be glad to take up with a rakehelly officer 
as you do. 

SiLV. : Again ! — Look’ee, madam, you’re in your own house. 

Mel. : And if you had kept inyom-s, I should have excused you, 

SiLV. : Don’t he troubled, madam, I shan’t desire to have my visit returned, 
Mel. : The sooner therefore you make an end of this the better. 

SiLV. : I am easily persuaded to follow my inclinations, so, madam, your 
humble servant. [Exit. 

Mel. : Saucy thing ! 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy : What’s the matter, madam ? 

Mel. : Did you not see the proud nothing, how she swells upon the arrival of 
her fellow ? 

Lucy ; Her fellow has not been long enough arrived to occasion any great 
swelling, madam ; I don’t believe she has seen him yet. 

Mel. ; Nor shan’t if I can help it. — Let me see — I have it 1 Bring me pen and 
ink. — Hold, I’ll go write in my closet. 

Luoy : An answer to this letter, I hope, madam. [Preicntt a letter. 

Mel. ; Who .sent it ? 

Lucy : Your captain, madam. 

Mel. ; He’s a fool, and I am tired of him. Send it back unopened. 

Lucy : The messenger’s gone, madam. 

Mel. ; Then how shall I send an answer ? Gall him back immediately, while 
I go write. [Exeunt. 


ACT II 

SCENE I. — A Room in Justice Balance’s House. 

Justice Balance and Captain Plume. 

Bal. : Look’ee, captain, give us but blood for our money, and you shan’t want 
men. I remember for that some years of the last war, we had no blood nor 
wounds, but in the officers’ mouths ; nothing for our millions but newspapers 
not worth a reading. Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, and 
hide and seek with the enemy ; but now ye have brought us colours, and 
standards, and prisoners. Ads my life, captain, get us but another mareschal 
of France, and I’ll go myself for a soldier. 

Plume : Pray, Mr. Balance, how does your fau' daughter ? 

Bal. ; Ah, captain ! what is my daughter to a mareshcal of France ? We’re 
upon a nobler subject, I want to have a particular description of the battle 
of Hochstadt. 

Plume : The battle, sir, was a very pretty battle as one should desire to see, but 
we were all so intent upon victory, that we never minded the battle.' All that 
I know of the matter is, our general commanded us to beat the French, and 
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we did so ; and it’ he pleases but to say the woidj wc’!! do’ I again. But pray, 
sir, liow does Mrs. Silvia ? 

Bai.. ; Still upon Silvia ! For shame, captain ! you are engaged already, 
wedded to the war ; victory is your mistress, and ’tis below a soldier to think 
of any oilier. 

Plume : As a mistress, I confess, but as a friend, Mr. Balance. 

Bal. : Gome, come, captain, never mince the matter, would not you debauch 
my daughter if you could ? 

ILLUME How, sir ! I hope she*s not to be debauched. 

Bal. ; haitli, but she is, sir ; and any woman in England of her age and com- 
plexion, by a man of your youth and vigour. Look’ce, captain, once I was 
young, and once an officer as you are ; and I can gue.ss at your thoughts now 
by what mine were then ; and I remember very well, that I would have given 
one of my legs to have deluded the daughter of an old plain country gentle- 
man, as like me as I was then like you. 

Plume : But, sir, was that country gentleman your friend and benefactor ? 

Bal. ; Not much of that. 

Plume : There the comparison breaks : the favours, sir, that— • 

Bal. : Pho, I hate speeches ! If I have done you any service, captain, ’twas to 
please myself, for I love thee ; and if I could part with iny girl you .should 
have her as soon as any young fellow I know. But I hope you have more 
honour than to quit the service, and she more prudence than to follow the 
c.'unp ; but .she’s at her own disposal, she has fifteen hundred pound in her 
pocket, and so — Silvia, Silvia ! [Calh. 

Enter Silvia. 

Sir.v. : There arc some letters, sir, come by the post from London ; I left them 
upon, the table in your closet. 

Bal. : And hero i.s a gentleman from Germany . — {Piesenls Oaitain Plume lo 
Im .) Captain, you’ll excuse me, I’ll go read my letters, and wait on you. 

[Exit. 

Sli.v. : Sir, you’re welcome to Faigland. 

Plume t You are indebted to me a welcome, madam, since the hopes of receiv- 
ing it from this fair hand was the principal cause of my seeing England. 

SiLV, ; I have often heard that soldiers were sincere, shall I venture to believe 
public report ? 

Plume : You may, when ’tis backed by private insurance : for I swear, madam, 
by the honour of my profession, tliat whatever dangers I went upon, it was 
with the hope of making myself more worthy of your esteem ; and if ever I 
had thoughts of preserving ray life, ’twas for the pleasure ol dying at your feet. 
SiLV. : Well, well, you shall die at my feet, or where you will ; but you know, 
sir, there is a certain will and testament to be made beforehand. 

Plume ; My will, madam, is made already, and there it is ; {Gines her a parch- 
ment.) and if you please to open that parchment, which was drawn the 
evening before the battle of Blenheim, you will find whom I left my heir. 
SiLV. {apeiu the will and tends) : Mrs. Silvia Balance. — Well, Captain, this is a 
handsome ajid a substantial compliment ; but I can asstne you, I am much 
better pleased with the bare knowledge of your intention, than I should have 
been in the possession of your legacy. But methinks, sir, you should have left 
something to your little boy at the Castle. 

Plume (aside) ; That’s home ! — (Aloud.) My little boy ! Lack-a-day, madam, 
that alone may convince you ’twas none of mine. Why the girl, madam, 
is my Serjeant’s wife, and so the poor creature gave out that I was father, 
in hopes that my friends might support her in case of necessity— that was 
all madam. — My boy ! no, no, no. 
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Enter Servant. 

See. ; Madam, my master has received some ill news from London, and desires 
to speak with you immediately, and he begs the captain’s pardon, that he 
can’t wait on him as he promised. \ExU. 

Plume : 111 news ! Pleavens avert it, nothing could touch me nearer than to .see 
that generous worthy gentleman afflicted. I’ll leave you to comfort him, and 
be assured, that if my life and fortune can be any way serviceable to the father 
of my Silvia, she shall freely command both. 

SiLV. : The necessity must be very pressing that would engage me to endanger 
either. [Exeunt semally. 


scene II . — Another Room in the same. 

Justice Balance and Silvla discovsied. 

SiLV. ; Whilst there is life there is hope, sir ; perhaps my brother may recover. 

Bal. : We have but little reason to expect it ; doctor Kilman acquaints me here, 
that before this comes to my hands, he fears I shall have no son. — Poor 
Owen 1 — But the decree is just, I was pleased with the death of my father, 
because he left me an estate, and now I’m punished with the loss of an heir 
to inherit mine. I must now look upon you as the only hopes of my family, 
and I expect that the augmentation of your fortune will give you fresh 
droughts, and new prospects. 

SiLV. : My desire of being punetual in ray obedience, requires, that you would 
be plain in your eommands, sir. 

Bal. : The death of your brother makes you sole heiress to my estate, wliich j^ou 
know is about twelve hundred pounds a year. This fortune gives you a fair 
claim to quality and a title ; you must set a just value upon yourself, and, in 
plain terms, think no more of captain Plume. 

SiLV. : You have often commended the gentleman, sir. 

Bal. : And I do so still ; he’s a very pretty fellow ; but though I liked him well 
enough for a bare son-in-law, 1 don’t approve of him for an heir to my 
estate and family, Fifteen hundred pounds indeed I might trust in his Jiands, 
and it might do the young fellow a kindness ; but, ods my life 1 twelve 
hundred pounds a year would ruin him — quite turn his brain ! — A captain 
of foot wortii twelve hundred pounds a year 1 ’tis a prodigy in nature. Besides 
this, I have five or six thousand pounds in woods upon my estate ; oh, that 
would make him stark mad ! For you must know, that all captains have 
mighty aversion to timber ; they can’t endure to see tree,? standing. Then I 
should have some rogue of a builder, by the help of his damned magic art, 
transform my noble oaks and elms into cornices, portals, sashc.s, birds, bea.st,s, 
and devils, to adorn some magotty, new-fashioned bauble upon the Thames ; 
and then you should have a dog of a gardener bring a habeas corpus for ray 
terra firma, remove it to Chelsea or Twittenham, and clap it into grass-plats 
and gravel-walks. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. : Sir, here’s one below with a letter for your worship, but he will deliver 
it into no hands but your own. 

Bal. ; Gome, sliow me the messenger. [Exit with Servant. 

SiLV. : Make the dispute between love and duty, and I am prince Prettyman 
exactly. If my brother dies, ah poor brother ! if he lives, ah poor sister ! ’Tis 
bad both ways ; I’ll try again. Follow my own inclinations, and break my 
father’s heart ; or obey his commands, and break my own ? worse and worse. 
Suppose I take it thus ? a moderate fortune, a pretty fellow, and a pad ; or 
a fine estate, a coach-and-six, and an ass. That will never do neither. 
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lie-eiitei Jusiicc Balance and Servant. 

Bal. (to Serv.int) ; Put four horses into tlic coach. — (Exit Servant.) Silvia ! 

SiLV. ; Sir. ^ 

Bal. : I low old were you when your mother died ? 

SiLV. : So young that I don’t remember I ever had one ; and you have been so 
careful, so indulgent to me since, that indeed I never wanted one. 

Bal. t Have I ever denied you anything you asked of me ? 

Stlv. : Never that I remember. 

Bal. : 1 hen, Sylvia, I must beg that, once in your life, you would grant me a 
favour. 

SiLV. : Why should you question it, sir ? 

Bal. : I don’t; but I would rather counsel than command. I don’t propose 
this with the authority of a parent, but as the advice of your friend ; that you 
would take the coach this moment, and go into the country. 

SiLV. : Does this advice proceed from the contents of the letter you received 
just now ? 

Bal. ; No matter ; I shall be witli you in three or four days, and then give you 
my reasons. But before you go, I expect you will make me one solemn promise. 

SiLV. ; Propose the thing, sir. 

Bal. : That you will never dispose of yourself to any man without my consent. 

Sti.v- ; I promise. 

Bal, : Very well : and to be even with you, I promise that I will never dispose 
of you without your own consent ; and so, Silvia, the coach is ready ; fare- 
well 1 — (Leads her to the doot, ami returns.) Now she’s gone, I’ll examine the 
contcnls of this letter a little neai'er. [Reads, 

flir, 

My inliimwy with Mr. Worthy has drawn a secret from him that Ire had from his friend 
mjrtain Plume ; and rny Jriendshijr and relation to your family oblige me to give you 
timely untie, e qj it : the caplain Iras dishonourable designs upon rny cousin Silvia. Evils 
rtf this nulure ate more ea.sily prevented than amended ; and that you would immediately 
send rttji cousin into lire coittUty, is lire advice of, sit, your humble servant, 

Melinda. 

Why the devil’.s in the young fellows of this age ! they are ten times worse 
than they were in my lime. Plad he made my daughter a whore, and for- 
swore it like a gentleman, I could have almost pardoned it ; but to tell tales 
beforehand is monstrous. Plang it, I can fetch down a woodcock or a snipe, 
and why not a hat and feather ? I have a case of good pistols, and have a good 
mind to try. 

Enter Mr. Worthy, 


Worthy, your servant. 

WoR. ; I’m sorry, sir, to be the messenger of ill news. 

Bal. : I apprehend it, sir ; you have heard that my son Owen is past recovery, 

WoR. : My advices say he’s dead, sir. 

Bal. : He’s happy, and I’m satisfied. The strokes of Heaven I can bear, but 
injuries from men, Mr. Worthy, are not so easily supported. 

WoR. : I hope, sir, you’re under no apprehension of wrong from anybody ? 

Bal. : You know I ought to be, 

WoR. : You wrong my honour, sir, in believing I could know anything to your 
prejudice without resenting it as much as you should. 

Bal. : This letter, sir, which I tear in pieces to conceal the person that sent it, 
informs me that Plume has a design upon Silvia, and that you are privy 

[Tears the letter. 
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WoR. : Nay then, sir, I must do myself justice, and endeavour to find out the 
author. — [Takes up a fragment of the letter.) Sir, I Imow the hand, and if you 
refuse to discover the contents — ^Melinda shall tell me. IGoing. 

Bal. : Hold, sir ! the contents I have told you already, only with this circurn- 
stance, that her intimacy with Mr. Worthy had drawn the .secret from him. 

Won. : Her intimacy with me ! — ^Dcar sir, let me pick up the pieces of this 
letter ; ’twill give me such a hank upon her pride, to have her own an 
intimacy under her hand. — [Gathering up the letter.) ’Twas the luckiest 
accident ! The aspersion, sir, was nothing but malice, the effect of a little 
quarrel between her and Mrs. Silvia. 

Bal. : Are you sure of that, sir ? 

WoR. : Her maid gave me the history of part of the battle Just now, as she 
overheard it. But I hope, sir, your daughter has suffered nothing upon the 
account ? 

Bal. : No, no, poor girl ; she’s so afflicted with the news of her brother’s death, 
that to avoid company she begged leave to be gone into the country. 

WoR. ; And is she gone ? 

Bal. ; I could not refuse her, she was so pressing ; the coach went from the 
door the minute before you came. 

WoR. : So pressing to be gone, sir ! I find her fortune will give her the same airs 
with Melinda, and then Plume and I may laugh at one another. 

Bal. : Like enough ; women are as subject to pride as we arc, and why mayn’t 
great women, as well as great men, forget their old acqunint.ancc ? But come, 
where’s this young fellow ? I love him so well, it would break the heart of me 
to think him a rascal. — (Aside.) I’m glad my daughter’s gone fairly off 
though. — (Aloud.) Where does the captain quarter? 

WoR. : At Horton’s ; I’m to meet him there two hours hence, and wc slinuld he 
glad of your company. 

Bal, ; Your pardon, dear Worthy ; I must allow a day or two to the death of 
my son : the decorum of mourning is what we owe the world, because they 
pay it to us afterwards. I’m yours over a bottle, or how you will. 

WoR. : Sir, I’m your humble servant. [iivcKHt secieially. 

SCENE III. — A Street. 

Enter Serjeant Kite, leading Costar Pearmain in one hand, and Thomas 
Applbtree in the other, both drunk. 

Serjeant Kite sings. 

Our prentice Tom may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes ; 

For now he’s free to sing and play — 

Over the hills and far away. 

Chorus. Over the hills, and over the main. 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 

The queen commands, and we’ll obey — 

Over the hills and far away. 

We all shall lead more happy lives, 

By getting rid of brats and wives, 

That scold and brawl both night and day — 

Over the hills and far away. 

Chorus. Over the hills, &c. 
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Itcy, boys ! thus we soldiers live ; drink, sing, dance, play ! We live, as one 
should say— we live — Ris impossible to tell how we live. We are all princes. 
Why — why, you are a king — you are an emperor, and I’m a prince. Now — 
nn’t we — 

Apple. ; No, serjeant. I’ll be no emperor. 

Kite ; No ! 

Apple. : No, I’ll be a justice of peace. 

Kitl. : A justice of peace, man ! 

Apple ; Ay, wauns will I ; for since tliis pressing act, they are greater than any 
emperor under the sun. 

Kite ; Done ! you are a justice of peace, and you are a king, and I am a duke ; 

and a rum duke, an’t I ? 

Pear. : Ay, but I’ll be no king. 

Kite ; What then ? 

Pear. ; I’ll be a queen. 

Kite : A queen ! 

Pear. ; Ay, queen of England ; that’s greater than any king of ’em all. 

Kite ; Bravely said, faith ! Huzza for the queen 1 — (Huzza.) But heark'ee, you 
Mr. Justice, and you Mr. Queen, did you ever see the queen’s picture ? 

Both : No ! no ! no ! 

Kite ; I wonder at that ; I have two of ’em set in gold, and as like her majesty, 
God bless the mark ! — See here, they are set in gold. 

Takes two broad-pines out of his pocket, and gives one to each. 

Apple, : Tlie wonderful works of Nature ! [Looking at it. 

1‘l.AR, ; What’s tin's ivritten about ? tierc’s a posy, I believe, — Ca-to-lus. — What’s 
thru, serjeant 'f 

Ki'n, ; Oh, Carolus ! — Why, Carolus is Batin for queen Anne, — that's all. 

Pi All I ’’I'is a fiiio thing to be a scollard ! — Serjeant, will you pari with this ? 

I’ll buy it on you, if it come within the compass of a crown. 

Km ; A crown ! never talk of buying ; ’tis the same thing among friends, you 
know ; I present them to ye both ; you shall give me as good a thing. Put 
’em up, and remember your old friend, when I am — Over the hills and Jar 
away I [They sing and put up the money. 

Enter Captain Plume, singing. 

Plume : Over the hills and over the main. 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 

The queen commands, and we’ll obey, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Come on, my men of mirth, away with it, I’E make one among ye. — Who 
are these hearty lads ? 

Kite I Off with your hats ; ’ounds, off with your hats ! This is the captain, 
the captain. 

Apple. : We have seen captains afore now, mun. 

Pear. : Ay, aild lieutenant-captains too ; flesh ; I’se keep on my nab ! 

Apple. : And I’se scarcely doff mine for any captain in England. My vether’s a 
freeholder. 

Plume ; Who are these jolly lads, serjeant ? 

Kite ; A couple of honest brave fellows, that are willing to serve the queen : 

I have entertained ’em just now as volunteers under your honour’s command. 
Plume : And good entertainment they sltall have. Volunteers are the men I 
want, those are the men fit to make soldiers, captains, generals ! 

Pear. : Wauns, Tummas, what’s this ! are you listed ? 
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Apple. : Flesh, not I : are you, Costar ? 

Pear. : Wauns, nut I ! 

Kite ; What, not listed ! Ila ! lia ! ha ! a very good jest i’fliitli ! 

Pear. ; Come, Tummas, well go home. 

Apple. : Ay, ay, come. 

Kite : Horne ! for shame, gentlemen, behave yourselves better befo'-e your 
captain ! Dear Tummas, honest Costar — 

Apple. ; No, no, well be gone. 

Kite : Nay, then, I command you to stay : I place you both sentinels in this 
place for two hours to watch the motion of St. Mary’s clock, you ; and you 
the motion of St. Chad’s ; and he that dares stir from his post till he be 
relieved, shall have my sword in his guts the next minute. 

Plume ; What’s the matter, serjeant ? I’m afraid you are too rough with these 
gentlemen. 

Kite : I’m too mild, sir : they disobey command, sir, and one of ’em should be 
shot for an example to the other. 

Pear. ; Shot, Tummas ! 

Plume ; Come, gentlemen, what’s the matter ? 

Pear. ; Wc don’t Imow ; the noble serjeant is pleased to be in a pa.ssion, sir — 
but— 

Kite : They disobey command ; they deny their being listed. 

Apple. ; Nay, serjeant, wc don’t downright deny it neither ; that we dare not 
do, for fear of being shot ; but we humbly conceive in a civil way, and 
begging your worship’.? pardon, that we may go home. 

Plume ; That’s easily luiown. Have either of you received any of the queen’s 
money ? 

Pear. ; Not a brass farthing, sir. 

Kite : Sir, they have each of them recelve.d threc-and-lweniy .shillings and 
sixpence, and ’tis now in their pockets. 

Pear. : Wauns, if I have a penny in my pocket but a bent sixpenee, I'll he 
content to be listed, and shot into the bargain 1 
Apple. ; And I. Look ye here, sir. 

Pear. ; Ay, here’s my stock too : nothing but the queen’s picliire, that the. 
serjeant gave me just now. 

Kite ; See there, a broad-piece ! tliree-and- twenty shillings and .sixpence ; 
t’other has the fellow on’t. 

Plume ; The case is plain, gentlemen, the goods are found upon you. Those 
pieces of gold are worth three-and-twenty and sixpence each. 

[H'hisJjers Serjeant Kite. 

Peak. ; So it seems, that Carolus is three-and-twenty .sliillings and sixpence in 
Latin. 

Apple. ; ’Tis the same thing in Greek, for we are listed. 

Pear ; Flesh, but we an’t, Tummas ! — I desire to be carried before the mayor, 
captain. 

Plume {aside to Kite) : ’Twill never do. Kite — your damned tricks will ruin me 
at last. — I won’t lose the fellows though, if I can help it.— (dloud.) Well, 
gentlemen, tliere must be some trick in this : my serjeant offers here to take 
his oath that you are fairly listed. 

Apple. : Why, captain, we know that you soldiers have more liberty of con- 
science than other folks ; but for me or neighbour Gostar here, to take such 
an oath, ’ twould be a downright perjuration. 

Plume {to Kite) ; Look’ee, you rascal ! you villain ! if I find that you have 
imposed upon these hvo honest fellows. I’ll trample you to death, you dog ! 
Gome, how was’t ? 
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Apple. ; Nay, then, we will speak. Your serjeant, a.s you say, is a rogue, 
begging your worship’s pardon — and — 

Pear. ; Nay, Tummas, lei me speak ; you know I can read. — And so, sir, he 
gave us those two pieces of money for pictures of the queen, by way of a 
present. 

Plume ; How ! by way of a present ! The son of a whore 1 I’ll teach him to 
abuse honest fellows like you ! — Scoundrel, rogue, villain ! 

[Beats off Serjeant Kite, and follows. 
Both ; O brave noble captain ! Huzza ! a brave captain, faith ! 

Pear. ; Now, Tummas, Carolus is Latin for a beating. This is the bravest 
captain I ever saw. — Warms, I have a month’s mind to go with him ! 

Re-enter Captain Plume. 

Plume : A dog, to abuse two such pretty fellows as you !— Look’ee, gentlemen, 

I love a pretty fellow : I come among you as an ofEcer to list soldiers, not as 
a kidnapper, to steal slaves. 

Pear. ; Mind that, Tummas. 

Plume ; I desire no man to go with me but as I went myself ; I went a volunteer, 
as you, or you, may do ; for a little time carried a musket, and now I com- 
mand a company. 

Apple. : Mind that, Cos tar. — A sweet gentleman i 

Plume : ’Tis true, gentlemen, I might take an advantage of you ; the queen’s 
money was in your pockets, my serjeant was ready to take his oath you were 
listed ; but I scorn to do a base thing, you are both of you at your liberty. 
Pear, : Thank you, noble captain. — Ecod, I can’t find in my heart to leave him, 
he talks so finely. 

Apple, : Ay, Gostar, would he always hold in this mind. 

Plume ; Gome, my lads, one thing more I’ll tell you ; you’re both young tight 
fellows, and the army is the place to make you men for ever : every man has 
liis lot, and you have yours. What think you now of a purse full of French 
gold out of a monsieur’s pocket, after you have dashed out his brains with 
the but of your firelock, eh ? 

Pear. ; Wauns ! I’ll have it, captain — give me a shilling, I’ll follow you to the 
end of the world. 

Apple. ; Nay, dear Costar, do’na ; be advised. 

Plumb ; Here, my hero, here are two guineas for thee, as earnest of what I’ll 
do farther for thee. 

Apple, : Do’na take it, do’ua, dear Gostar ! 

[CrieSy and pulls hack his at m, 
Pear, : I wull ! I wull ! — Wauns, my mind gives me, that I shall be a captain 
myself. — I take your money, sir, and now I am a gentleman. 

Plume : Give me thy hand, and now you and I will travel the world o’er, and 
command wherever we tread. — [Aside to Costar Pearmain.) Bring your 
friend with you, if you can. 

Pear, : Welf., Tummas, must we part? 

Apple. : No, Costar, I canno leave thee. — Gome, captain, I’ll e'en go along 
too ; and if you have two honester simpler lads in your company, than we 
twa been, I’ll say no more. 

Plume ; Here, my lad. — {Gives him money.) Now your name ? 

Apple. : Tummas Appletree. 

Plume : And yours ? 

Pear., ; Gostar Pearmain. 

Plume : Born where ? 

EE 
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Apple. ; Both in Herefordshire. 

Plume : Very well ; courage, my lads ! — ^Now we’ll .sing, Over the hills and far 
away. _ [Sings. 

Courage, boys, ’tis one to ten, 

Bui we return all gentlemen ; 

While conquering colours we display, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Over the hills, &c. [Exeunt singing. 


ACT III 

SCENE I . — The Market-Place. 

Enter Captain Plume and Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. : I cannot forbear admiring the equality of our two fortunes. We loved 
two ladies, they met us half way, and just as wc were upon the point of 
leaping into their arms, fortune drops into their laps, pride possesses their 
hearts, a maggot fills their heads, madness takes ’em by the tails ; they snort, 
kick up their heels, and away they run. 

Plume ; And leave us here to mourn upon the shore — a couple of poor melan- 
choly monsters. — What shall wc do ? 

Wqr. : I have a trick for mine ; the letter, you know, and the fortune-teller. 
Plume ; And I have a trick for mine. 

Wqr. : What is’L ? 

Plume ; I’ll never tliink of her again. 

WoR. : No ! 

Plume ; No ; I think myself above administering to the pride of any womnii, 
were she worth twelve thousand a year, and I han’t the vanity to believe 
I shall ever gain a lady worth twelve hundred. The generous good-tiatured 
Silvia in her smock I admire, but the haughty .scornful Silvia, with her 
fortune, I despise. 

Gome, fair one, be kind ; 

Y ou never shall find 
A fellow so fit for a lover : 

The world shall view 
My passion for you. 

But never your passion discover, 

I still will complain 
Of your frowns and disdain. 

Though I revel through all your charms : 

The world shall declare. 

That I die with despair. 

When I only die in your arms. 

I still will adore. 

And love more and more. 

But, by Jove, iPyou chance to prove cruel. 

I’ll get me a miss 
That freely will kiss. 

Though I afterwards drink water-gruel. 

What, sneak out 0’ town, and not so much as a word, a line, a compliment ! 
’Sdeath, how far off docs she live ? TU go and break her windows. 

WoR. : Ha ! ha ! ha ! ay, and the window-bars too to come at her. Come, 
come, friend, no more of your rough military airs. 
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Enter Serjeant Kite. 

Kite : Captain ! .sir ! look yonder, she's a-cotning this way ; ’tis the prettiest, 
cleanest, little tit ! 

Plume : Now, Worthy, to show you how much I am in love. — Plere she comes ; 

and what is that great country fellow with her ? 

Kite : I can’t tell, sir. 

Enter Rose, a basket on her arm, and Bullock. 

Rose ; Buy chickens ! young and tender ! young and tender chickens ! 

Plume : Here, you chickens ! 

Rose ; Who calls ? 

Plume ; Come hither, pretty maid. 

Rose : Will you please to buy, .sir ? 

WoR. : Yes, child, we’ll both buy. 

Plume ; Nay, Worthy, that’s not fair, market for yourself. — Come, child, I’ll 
buy all you have. 

Rose : Then all I have is at your sarvice. [Curtsies. 

WoR. ; Then I must shift for myself, I find. [Exit. 

Plume : Let me see ; young and tender you say ? [Chucks her under the chin. 
Rose ; As ever you tasted in your life, sir. 

Plume ; Come, I must e.\amine your basket to the bottom, my dear. 

Rose ; Nay, for that mailer, put in your hand ; feel, sir ; I warrant my ware as 
good as any in the market. 

Plume ; And I’ll buy it all, child, were it ten times more. 

Rose ; Sir, I can furnish you. 

Pt.iiME ; Come then, we won’t quarrel about the price, they’re fine birds. — 
Pray what’s your name, pretty creature ? 

Rose. : Rose, sir. My lather is a farmer within three .short mile 0’ the town ; 
we keep this market ; I sell chickens, eggs, and butter, and my brother 
Bullock there sells corn. 

Bui.t,. ; Como, sister, ha.sto ye, we shall be leaf a hoarae. 

[Wiistlet about the stage. 

Pi.UME ; Kite 1 — {Tijrs him the wink, he returns it.) Pretty Mrs. Rose — you have, 
let me see — how many ? 

Rose : A dozen, sir, and they are richly worth a crawn. 

Bull. ; Gome, Ruose, Ruosc ! I sold fifty strake 0’ barley to-day in half this 
lime ; but you will higgle and hi^le for a penny more than the commodity 
is worth. 

Rose : What’s that to you, oaf? I can make as much out of a groat as you can 
out of fourpence, I’m sure. The gentleman bids fair, and when I meet with 
a chapman I know how to make the best on him : and so, sir, I say, for a 
crawn-piece, the bargain’s yours. 

Plume : Here’s a guinea, my dear. 

Rose ; I can’t change your money, sir. 

Plume : Indeed, indeed, but you can : my lodging is hard by, you shall bring 
home the cbickens, and we’ll make change there. 

[Goes of. Rose follows him. 
Kite : So, sir, as I was telling you, I have seen one of these hussars eat up a 
ravelin for his breakfast, and rfterwards pick his teeth with a palisado. 

Bull. ; Ay, you soldiers see very strange things. But pray, sir, what is a ravelin ? 
Kit'e ; Why, ’tis like a modern minced pie, but the crust is confounded hard, 
and the plums are somewhat hard of digestion. 

Bull. : Then your palisado, pray what may he be ? — Come, Ruose, pray ha’ 
done. 
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Kite l Your palisado is a pretty sort of bodkin, about the thickness of my leg. 
Bull, {aside) : That’s a fib, I believe. — {Aloud.) Eli ! where’s Ruose ? Ruose ! 

Ruose ! ’sflesh, where’s Ruose gone ? 

Kite : She’s gone with the captain. 

Bull. ; The captain ! wauns, there’s no pressing of women, sure ? 

Kite : But there is, sir. 

Bull. : If the captain should press Ruose I should be ruined 1 Which way went 
she ? Oh, the devil take your rablins and palisadoes ! [Exit. 

Kite : You shall be better acquainted with them, honest Bullock, or I shall miss 
of my aim. 

Re-enter Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. ; Why, thou art the most useful fellow in nature to your captain ; 
admirable in your way, I find. 

Kite : Ye,s, sir, I understand ray business, I will say it. — You must know, sir, 
I was born a gipsy, and bred among that crew till I was ten year old. There 
I learned canting and lying. I was bought from my mother, Cleopatra, by 
a certain nobleman for tliiee pistoles ; who, liking my beauty, made me his 
page ; there I learned impudence and pimping. I was turned off for wearing 
my lord’s linen, and drinking my lady’s ratafia ; and then turned bailiff’s 
follower : there I learned bullying and swearing. I at last got into the army, 
and there I learned whoring and drinking : so that if your worship pleases 
to cast up the whole sum, viz. canting, lying, impudence, pimping, bullying, 
swearing, whoring, drinldiig and a halberd, you will find the .sum total 
amount to a recruiting scijeant. 

WoR. : And pray. What induced you to turn soldier ? 

Kite ; Hunger and ambition, the fears of starving, and hope.s of a truncheon, 
led me along to a gentleirian, with a fair longue and a fair periwig, who 
loaded me with promises ; but egad, it was the lighte.st loud that ever I felt 
in my life. He promised to advance me, and indeed he did so — to a garret 
in the Savoy. I asked him why he put me in prison ; he called me lying dog, 
and said I was in garrison ; and, indeed, ’tis a garri.son tha I, umy hold out dll 
doomsday before I should desire to take it again. But here comes justice 
Balance. 

Enifir Justice Balance and Bullook. 

Bal. : Here, you serjeant, where’s your captain? Here’s a poor foolish fellow 
comes clamouring to me with a complaint tlrat your captain has pressed his 
sister. — ^Do you lutow anything of this matter, Worthy ? 

WoR. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I know his sister is gone with Plume to his lodging, to 
sell him some chickens. 

Bal. : Is that all ? the fellow’s a fool. 

Bull. : I know that, an’t please you ; but if your worship pleases to grant me a 
warrant to bring her before you, for fear of the worst. 

Bal. : Thou’rt mad, fellow, thy sister’s safe enough. 

Kite : I hope so too, _ [Aside. 

\las.. : Hast thou no more sense, fellow, tlian to believe that the captain can 
list women ? 

Bull. : I know not whether they list them, or what they do with them, but, I 
am sure, they carry as many women as men with them out of the country. 
Bal. : But how came you not to go along witli your sister ? 

Bull. ; Luord, sir, I thought no more of her going than I do of the day I shall 
die ; but this gentleman here, not suspecting any hurt neither, I believe— (Tii 
Kite.) You thought no harm, friend, did ye ? 
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Kite : Lackaday, sir, not I ! — (Aside.) Only that, I believe, I shall marry her 
to-morrow, 

Bal, ; I begin to smell powder, — ^Well, friend, but what did that gentleman 
with you 

Bull. ; Why, sir, he entertained me with a fine story of a great fight between 
the Hungarians, I think it was, and the Irish ; and so, sir, while we were in 
the heat of the battle — the captain carried off the baggage, 

Bal. ; Serjeant, go along with this fellow to your captain, give him my humble 
service, and I de.slre him to discharge the wench, though he has listed her. 
Bull. ; Ay, and if he ben’t free for that, he shall have another man in her place. 
Kite ; Gome, honest friend — (Aside.) You shall go to my quarters instead of 
the captain’s. (Exit wtth Bullock. 

Bal. : We must get this mad captain his complement of men, and send him 
a-packing, else he’ll overrun the country. 

Wok. : You see, sir, how little he values your daughter’s disdain ! 

Bal. : I like him the better ; I was just such another fellow at his age. I never 
set my heart upon any woman so much as to make myself uneasy at the 
disappointment ; but what was very surprising both to myself and friends, I 
changed o’th’ sudden, from the most fickle lover to the most constant husband 
in the world. But how goes your affair with Melinda ? 

Woit. : Veiy slowly. Cupid had formerly wings, but 1 think, in this age, he 
goes upon crutches ; or, I fancy Venus has been dallying with her cripple 
Vulcan when my amour commenced, which has made it go on so lamely ; 
my mistress has got a captain loo, but such a captain ! As I live, yonder he 
comes ! 

Bal. : Who ? that bluff fellow in the sash 1 1 don’t loiow him. 

Wou. : But I engage he Itnows you, and everybody at first sight : his impudence 
were a prodigy, were not his ignorance proportionable. He has the most 
universal acquaintance of any man living ; for he won’t be alone, and nobody 
will keep him company twice. Then he’s a Casar among the women, Vent, 
lidi, visi, that’s all : if he has but talked with the maid, be swears he has lain 
with tlw inistres.s. But the most surprising part of his character is his memory, 
which k the most prodigious and the most trilling in the world. 

Bal. : I have met with such men ; and I take this good-for-nothing memory to 
proceed from a certain contexture of the brain, which is purely adapted to 
impertinencics, and there they lodge secure, the owner having no droughts of 
his own to disturb them. I have Imown a man as perfect as a chronologer, 
as to the day and year of most important transactions, but be altogether 
ignorant of the causes, springs, or consequences of any one thing of moment. 
I have known another acquire so much by travel, as to tell you the names of 
most places in Europe, with their distances of miles, leagues, or hours, as 
punctually as a postboy ; but for anything else, as ignorant as the horse that 
carries the mail. 

WoR. : This is your man, sir, add but the traveller’s privilege of lying ; and 
even that he abuses. This is the picture, behold the life ! 

Enter Captain Brazen. 

Braz. ; Mr. Worthy, I am your servant, and so forth. — ^Heark’ee, my dear. 
WoR. : Whispering, sir, before company is not manners, and when nobody’s 
by 'tis foolish. 

Br 4 Z. : Company 1 Mart de ma vie ! I beg the gentleman’s pardon ; who is he ? 
WoR. '. Ask him. 

Braz. ; So I will.—My dear, I am your servant, and so forth— your name, my 
dear ? 
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Bal. : Very laconic, sir ! 

Braz. : Laconic ! a very good name, truly ; I have known several of the 
Laconics abroad. — Poor Jack Laconic ! he was killed at the battle of Landeii. 
I remember' that he had a blue ribbon in his hat that very day, and after he 
fell, we found a piece of neat’s tongue in his pocket. 

Bal. : Pray, sir, did the French attack us, or we them, at Landen ? 

Braz. ; The French attack us ! Oons, sir, are you a Jacobite ? 

Bal. : Why that question ? 

Braz. ; Because none but a Jacobite could think tliat the French durst attack 
us. No, sir, we attacked them on the — I liave reason to remember the time, 
for I had two-and-twenty horses killed under me that day. 

WoR. : Then, sir, you must have rid mighty hard. 

Bal. : Or perhaps, sir, like my countryman, you rid upon a half-a-dozen 
horses at once. 

Braz. : What do you mean, gentlemen ! I tell you they were killed, all torn to 
pieces by cannon-shot, except six I staked to death upon the enemies cheoaux- 
de-frise. 

Bal. : Noble captain, may I crave your name 1 

Braz. Brazen, at your service. 

Bal. : Oh, Brazen, a very good name ; I have known several of the Brazens 
abroad. 

Wor. ; Do you loaow captain Plume, sir ? 

Braz. : la he anything related to Frank Plume in Northamptonshire ? — 
Honest Frank ! many, many a dry bottle have we cracked hand to fist. 
You must have Imown his brother Charles that was concerned in the India 
company, he married the daughter of old Tonguepad, the n lastcr in chancery, 
a very pretty woman, onl)' squinted a little. She died in childbed of her first 
child j but the child survived, ’twas a daughter, but whether ’ivvas called 
Margaret or Maigery, upon ray soul, I can’t remember. — {Looking; on his 
watc/i.) But, gentlemen, I must meet a lady, a twenty thou.sand pnimder, 
presently, upon the walk by the water. — ^Worthy, your servant. — Laconic, 
yours. [lixit. 

Bal. : If you can have so mean an opinion of Melinda as to be jealous of this 
fellow, I think she ought to give you cause to be so. 

Wor. : I don’t think she encourages him so much for gaining herself a lover, 
as to set me up a rival. Were there any credit to be given to his words, I 
should believe Melinda had made him this assignation. I must go see ; sir, 
you’ll pardon me. 

Bal. ; Ay, ay, sir, you’re a man of business. — {Exit Mr. Worthy.) But what 
have we got here ? 

Re-enter Rose, singing. 

Rose : And I shall be a lady, a captain’s lady and ride single upon a white 
horse with a star, upon a velvet side-saddle ; and I shall go to London, and 

. see the tombs, and the lions, and the queen. — Sir, an please your worship, 
I have often seen your worship ride through our grounds a-hunting, begging 
yom- worship’s pardon — pray what may this lace be worth a yard. 

[Showing some lace. 

Bal. : Right Mechlin, by this light ! Where did you get this lace, child ? 

Rose : No matter for that, sir, I came honestly by it. 

Bal. : I question it much. , 

Rose : And see here, sir, a fine Turkey-shell snuff-box, and fine mangery, see 
here. — {Takes smtj affectedly.) The captain learned me how to take it with an 
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Bal. . Oho I the captain I now the murder’s out. And so the captain taueht 
you to take it with an air ? 1 & 

worship please to taste my 
snul . [Offers the box affectedly. 

UAL. : You are a very apt scholar, pretty maid. And pray, what did you give 
the captain for these fine things ? 

Rose : He s to have my brother for a soldier, and two or three sweethearts that 
I have in the countiy, they shall all go with the captain. Oh, he’s the finest 
man, and the humblest withal ! Would you believe it, sir, he carried me up 
with him to his own chamber, with as much fam-mam-mill-yara-rality as 
It 1 had been the best lady in the land ! 

Bal. : Oh ! he’s a mighty familiar gentleman, as can be. 

Rose : But I must beg your worship’s pardon, I must go seek out my brother 
BulloM. [Jiimj off .singing. 

Bal. ; I: all officers^ took the same method of recruiting with this gentleman, 
they might come in time to be fathers as well as captains of their companies. 

[lie-enter Captain Plume singing, with his am round Rose. 

Plume ; But it is not so 

With those that go, 

Through frost and snow. 

Most apropos, 

My maid with the milking-pail. 

{inside.) How the justice 1 then Pm arraigned, condemned, and executed. 

Bal. '. Oh, my noble captain ! 

Rose ; And my noble captain too, sir. 

Plume ; [Aside to Rose.) 'Sdeath, child ! are you mad ? — (Aloud.) Mr. Balance, 
I am .so full of bu.sliicss about my recruits, that I han’t a moment’s time to — 
I have jtiat now three or four people to — 

IIai.. I Nay, captain, I must speak to you. 

Rose. : And so must I too, captain. 

Pr.tiME : Any other time, .sir — I cannot for my life, sir — 

Bai.. ; Pray, .sir — 

Plumu ; Twenty thousand things — I would — but now, sir, pray— devil take me 
— I cannot — I must — [Brealts away. 

Bal. ; Nay, I’ll follow you. [Exit. 

Rose ; And I too. [Exit. 


SCENE II . — A walk by the Severn. 

Enter Melinda and Lucy. 

Mel. : And pray, was it a ring, or buckle, or pendants, or knots ? or, in what 
shape was the almighty gold transformed, diat has bribed you so much in 
his favour ? 

Lucy ; Indeed, madam, the last bribe I had was from the captain, and that 
was only a small piece of Flanders edging for pinners. 

Mel. : Ay, Flanders lace is as constant a present from officers to their women, 
as something else is from their women to them. They every year bring over a 
cargo of lace, to cheat the queen of her duty, and her subjects of their 
honesty. 

Lucy : They only barter one sort of prohibited goods for another, madam. 

Mel. ; Has any of ’em been bartering with you, Mrs. Pert, that you talk so like 
a trader ? 
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Lucy : Madam, you talk as peevishly to me, as if it were my fault ; the crime 
is none of mine, tliough I pretend to excuse it ; though he should not see 
you this week, can I help it ? But as I was saying, madam— his friend, captain 
Plume, has so taken him up these two days. 

Mel. ; Psha ! would his friend, the captain, were tied upon his back ! I warrant, 
he has never been sober .since that confounded captain came to town. The 
devil take all officers, I say ! tliey do tlie nation more harm by debauching us 
at home, than they do good by defending us abroad. No sooner a captain 
comes to town, but all the young fellows flock about him, and we can’t keep 
a man to ourselves. 

Lucy : One would imagine, madam, by your concern for Worthy’s absence, 
that you should use him better when he’s with you. 

Mel. ; Who told you, pray, that I was concerned for his absence ? I’m only 
vexed that I’ve had nothing said to me these two days. One may like the 
love, and despise the lover, I hope ; as one may love the treason, and hate 
the traitor. Oh, here comes another captain, and a rogue that has the con- 
fidence to make love to me ; but, indeed, I don’t wonder at that, when he has 
the assurance to fancy himself a fine gentleman. 

Lucy : If he should speak o’ th’ assignation, I should be ruined. [Aside. 

Enter Captain Brazen. 

BiiAz. (Aside.) True to the toucli, faith ! — (Aloud.) Madam, I am your humble 
servant, and all that, madam. — A fine river this same Severn, — Do you love 
fishing, madam ? 

Mel. : ’Tis a pretty melancholy amusement for lovers. 

Braz. : I’ll go buy hooks and lines presently ; for you must know, mad.am, tbnt 
I have served in Flanders against the French, in Hungary against the Turks, 
and in Tangier against the Moors, and I was never so much in love before ; 
and split me, madam, in all the campaigns I ever made, I have not seen so 
fine a woman as your ladyship. 

Mel. : And from all the men I ever saw, I never had ,so fine a conijiliment ; 
but you soldiers arc the best bred men, that we must allow. 

Braz. : Some of us, madam. — But there are brutes among us loo, very .satl 
brutes ; for my own part, I have always had the good luck to prove agree- 
able. — I have had very considerable oflers, madam — I might have married 
a German princess, worth fifty thousand crowns a year, but her stove 
disgusted me. — The daughter of a Turkish bashaw fell in love with me too, 
when I was prisoner among the Infidels ; she offered to rob her father of hi.s 
treasure, and make her escape with me ; but I don’t know how, my time was 
not come ; hanging and marriage, you know, go by destiny ; fate has re- 
served me for a Shropshire lady with twenty thousand pound. — Do you 
know any such person, madam ? 

Mel. (aside) ; Extravagant coxcomb 1 — (Aloud.) To be sure, a great many ladies 
of that fortune would be proud of the name of Mrs. Brazen. 

Braz. : Nay, for that matter, madam, there are women of very good quality 
of the name of Brazen. 


Enter Mr. Worthy. 

Mel. (aside) : Oh, are you there, gentleman ?— (Aloud.) Come, captain, we’ll 
walk this way, give me your hand. 

Braz. ; My hand, heart’s blood, and guts are at your service.— Mr. Worthy, 
your servant, my dear. [Exit, leading Melinda, Luoy following. 

WoR. ; Death and fire, this is not to he borne 1 
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Enlcr Captain Plume. 

Plume ; No more it is, faith. 

WoR. : What ? 

Plume ; The March beer at the Raven. I have been doubly serving the queen — 
rai.sing men, and raising the excise. Recruiting and elections are rare friends 
to the excise. 

WoR. : You an’t drunk ? 

Plume : No, no, whimsical only ; I could be mighty foolish, and fancy myself 
mighty witty. Rea.son still keeps its throne, but it nods a little, that's ail. 
WoR. ; Then you’re just fit for a frolic. 

Plume : As fit as close pinners for a punk in the pit. 

Won. ; There’s your play then, recover me that vessel from that Tangerine. 
Plume : She’s well rigged, but how is she manned ? 

WoR. : By captain Brazen, that I told you of to-day. She is called the Melinda, 
a first rate, I can assure you ; she sheered off with him just now, on purpose 
to affront me ; but according to your advice I would take no notice, because 
I would seem to be above a concern for her behaviour. — But have a care of 
a quarrel. 

Plume : No, no, I never quarrel with anything in ray cups but an oyster 
wench, or a cookmaid ; and if they ben’t civil, I Itnock ’em down. But 
hem'k’cc, my friend, I’ll make love, and I must make love. I tell you what. 
I’ll make love like a platoon. 

WoR. : Platoon, liow’.s that ? 

Plume : I’ll kneel, stoop, and stand, faith ; most ladies are gained by platooning. 
Woit. : I-Iere they come ; I must leave you. [Exit. 

I'UJME ; So I now mast I look as sober and as demure as a whore at a cliristening. 

Re-enter Captain Brazen and Melinda. 

Braz. ; Who’s tliat, madam ? 

Mi!I„ : A brother officer of yours, 1 suppose, sir. 

Buaz, I Ay 1 — (To Plumf,.) My dear ! 

Pl.UMH : My dear 1 [Run and embrace. 

Braz. : My clear boy, how is’t ? Your name, my dear ? If I be not mistaken, I 
have seen your face. 

Plume : I never saw yours in my life, my dear. — But there’s a face well known, 
as the sun’s that shines on .all, and is by all adored. 

Braz. ; Have you any pretensions, sir ? 

Plume ; Pretensions ! 

Braz. ; That is, sir, have you ever served abroad ? 

Plume : I have served at home, sir, for ages served this cruel fair — and that 
will serve the turn, sir. 

Mel. : So, between the fool and the rake I shall bring a fine spot of work upon 
my hands !— I see Worthy yonder — I could be content to be friends with him, 
would he come this way. [Aside. 

Braz. : Will you light for the lady, sir ? 

Plume : No, sir, but I’ll have her notwithstanding. 

Thau peerless princess of Salopian plains. 

Envied by nymphs, and worshipp’d by the swam ! 

Braz, ; Cons, sir, not fight for her ! 

Plume : Prithee be quiet — I shall be out — 

Behold, how humbly does the Severn glide, 

To greet thee princess of the Severn side J 
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Braz. : Don’t mind him, madam. — If he were not so well dressed, I should 
talie him for a poet. — But I’ll show the difference presently. — Gome, madam 
— we’ll place you between us ; and now the longc.st sword carries her. 

[jDrmcs : Mf.i.inda s/imis. 

lie-enler Mn. Worthy. 

Mel. : Oh I Mr. Worthy ! save me from these madmen. 

[E.\it with Worthy, 

Plume : Ha ! ha ! ha ! why don’t you follow, sir, and fight the bold ravisher ? 
Braz. : No, sir, you are my man. 

Plume : I don’t like the wages, and I won’t be your man. 

Braz. ; Then you’re not worth my sword. 

Plume : No 1 pray what did it cost ? 

Braz. : It cost me twenty pistoles in France, and my enemies thousands of 
lives in Flanders. 

Plume : Then they had a dear bargain. 

Enter Silvia in male apparel. 

SiLV. : Save ye, save ye, gentlemen ! 

Braz. : My dear, I’m yours. 

Plume ; Do you know the gentleman ? 

Braz. : No, but I will presently. — {To Silvia.) Your name, my dear ? 

SiLV. ; Wilful ; Jack Wilful, at your .service. 

Braz, ; What, the Kentish Wilfids, or those of StalTord.shire ? 

SiLV. ; Both, sir, both ; I’m related to all the Wilfuls in Europe, and I’m head 
of the family at present. 

Plume : Do you live in this country, sir ? 

SiLV, : Yes, sir, I live where I stand ; I have neither home, hou.se, nor liabilation 
beyond this spot of ground. 

Braz. ; What are you, sir ? 

SiLV. : A rake. 

Plume ; In tlie army, I presume. 

SiLV. : No, but I intend to list immediately. — ^Look’ce, gentlemen, he that bids 
me fairest shall have me. 

Braz. : Sir, I’ll prefer you, I’ll make you a corporal this minute. 

Plume ; Corporal ! I'll make you my companion, you shall cat with me. 

Braz. : You shall drink with me. 

Plume : You shall lie with me, you young rogue. {Kisses her. 

Braz. : You shall receive your pay, and do no duty. 

SiLV. : Then you must make me a field officer. 

Plume : Pho ! pho ! I’ll do more than all this ; I’ll make you a corporal, and 
give you a brevet for serjeant. 

Braz. : Can you read and write, sir ? 

SiLV. : Yes. 

Braz. : Then your business is done — I’ll make you chaplain to the regiment. 
SiLV. : Your promises are so equal, that I’m at a loss to choose. There is one 
Plume, that 1 hear much commended, in town ; pray, which of you is 
captain Plume ? 

Plumb : I am captain Plume. 

Braz. : No, no, I am captain Plume. 

SiLV. : Heyday ! 

■ Plume : Captain Plume ! I’m your servant, my dear. 

Braz. : Captain Brazen ! I am yours. — {Aside.) The fellow dare not fight. 
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Enter Serjeant Kite. 

Ki rr, [to Captain Pluml) : Sir, if you please — • 

Plume : No, no, there’s your captain. — Captain Plume, your serjeant here has 
got so drunk, he mistakes me for you. 

Braz. : He’s an Incorrigible sot ! — (To Silvia.) Here, my Hector of Holborn, 
forty shillings for you. 

Plume ; I forbid the bans. — Look’ee, friend, you shall list with captain Brazen. 
SiLV. : I will see captain Brazen hanged first ! I will list with Captain Plume, I 
am a freeborn Englishman, and will be a slave my own way. — ( To Captain 
Brazen.) Look’ee, sir, will you stand by me ? 

Braz. : I warrant you, my lad. 

SiLV. (to Captain Plume) : Then I will tell you, captain Brazen, that you are 
an ignorant, pretending impudent coxcomb. 

Braz. : Ay, ay, a sad dog. 

StLV . : A very sad dog. — Give me the money, noble captain Plume. 

Plume : Then you won’t list with captain Brazen ? 

SiLV. : I won’t. 

Braz. : Never mind him, child. I’ll end the dispute presently. — Heark’ee, my 
dear. [Takes Captain Plume to one side of the stage, and entertains 

him in dumb show. 

Kitp, : Sir, he in the plain coat is captain Flume, I am his serj'eant, and will 
take my oath on’t. 

SiLv. : What ! are you serjeant Kite ? 

Kite : At your service. 

Sii.v. ; Then I would not take your oath for a farthing. 

Kite ; A very understanding youth of his age I — Pray, sir, let me look you full 
in the fare ? 

SiLV. : Well, sir, what have you to say to my face ? 

Kite : The very image and superscription of my brother ; two bullets of the 
same raliver were never so like : sure it must be Charles, Charles ! 

Sir.v, : What d’ye mean by Charles ? 

Ku'i; : The voice too, only a little variation in Effa ut flat. — My dear brother, 
for I must call you so, if you should have the fortune to enter into the most 
noble society of the sword, I bespeak you for a comrade. 

SiLV, : No, sir. I’ll be your captain’s comrade, if anybody’s. 

Kite : Ambition there again 1 ’Tis a noble passion for a soldier ; by that I 
gained this glorious halberd. Ambition 1 I see a commission in his face 
already. Pray, noble captain, give me leave to salute you. 

[Ojfers to kiss her. 

SiLV. : What, men kiss one another ! 

Kite : We officers do : ’tis our way ; we live together like man and wife, always 
either kissing or fighting.— But I see a storm coming. 

SiLV. : Now, serjeant, I shall see who is your captain by your Imocking down 
the t’other. 

Kite : My captain scorns assistance, sir. 

Braz. : How dare you contend for anything, and not dare to draw your 
sword ? But you’re a young fellow, and have not been much abroad ; I 
excuse that, but prithee resign the man, prithee do ; you’re a very honest 
fellow. 

Plume : You lie ; and you are a son of a whore. 

[Draws and makes up to Captain Brazen. 

Braz. : Hold 1 hold 1 did not you refuse to fight for the lady ? [Retiring. 
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Pl.UME : I always do — but for a man I’ll fight knee dee]) ; so you lie agaiu. 
[Plume and Brazen ^g/i/ a traverse or two about the stage ; Silvia dniius, and is 
held by Kite, who sounds to arms with his mouth ; takes Silvia in his aims, and 
carries her ojf. 

Braz. : I-Iold ! where’s the man ? 

Plume : Gone. 

Braz. : Then what do we fight for ? — {Puts up.) Now let’s embrace, my dear. 

Plume {putting up) : With all my heart, my dear. — {Aside.) I suppose Kite ha.<i 
listed him by this time. [They embiace. 

Braz. : You are a brave fellow, I always fight with a man before I make him 
my friend ; and if once I find he will fight, I never quarrel with him after- 
wards. — And now I’ll tell you a secret, my dear friend, that lady that we 
frighted out of the walk just now I found in bed tbt.s morning— so beautiful, 
so inviting ! — I presently locked the door — but I am a man of honour. — But 
1 believe I shall marry her nevertheless — ^her twenty thousand pound, you 
know, wiU be a pretty convenience.— I had an assignation with her here, 
but your coming spoiled my sport. Curse you, iny dear, but don’t do so 
again — 

Plume : No, no, my dear, men are my business at present. [E.xeimt severally. 


ACT IV 

.SCENE I . — The Walk by the Severn. 

Enter Rose and Bullock meeting. 

Rose : Where have you been, you great booby ? you’re always out o’ the way 
in the time of preferment. 

Bull. : Preferment 1 who should prefer me? 

Rose : I would prefer you 1 who should prefer a man but a woman i’ Come, 
throw away that great club, hold up your head, cock your hat, and look big. 

Bull. ; Ah, Ruose, Ruose, I fear somebody will look big sooner than folk think 
of I this genteel breeding never comes into the country wilhout a train of 
followers. — Here has been Cartwheel, your swcelheart, what will become of 
him ! 

Rose : Look’ee, I’m a great woman, and will provide for my relations. I told 
the captain how finely he could play upon the tabor and pipe, so he has set 
him down for drum-major. 

Bull. : Nay, sister, why did you not keep that place for me ? you know I 
always loved to be a-druraniing, if it were but on a table or on a quart pot. 

Enter Silvia. 

SiLV. : I-Iad I but a commission in my pocket, I fancy my breeches would 
become me as well as any ranting fellow of ’em all ; for I take a bold step, a 
rakish toss, a smart cock, and an impudent air, to be the principal ingredients 
in the composition of a captain. — ^What’s here : Rose ! my nurse’s daughter ! 
— I’ll go and. practise. — Come, child, kiss me at once. — {Kisses Rose.) And 
her brother too ! — {To Bullock.) Well, honest dungfork, do you know tlie 
difference between a horse-cart, and a cart-horse, eh ? 

Bull. : I presume that your worship is a captain by your clothes and your 
courage. 

SiLv. : Suppose, I were, would you be contented to list, friend ? 

Rose : No, no, though your worship be a handsome man, there be others as 
fine as you ; my brother is engaged to captain Plume. 
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Sii.v. : Pliune ! do you know captain Plume ? 

Rose ; Yes, I do, and he knows me. He took the very ribbons out of his shirt- 
sleeves, and put ’em into my slwes. See tlicre— I can assure you, that I can 
do anything with the captain. 

BtJLL. : That is, in a modest way, sir. — Have a care what you say, Ruose, don’t 
shame your parentage. 

Rose ; Nay, for that matter, I am not so simple as to say that I can do anything 
with the captain but what I may do witli anybody else. 

SiLV. : So I and pray what do you expect from this captain, child ? 

Rose : I expect, sir, — I expect — but he ordered me to tell nobody. — But 
suppose that he should promise to marry me ? 

SiLV. ; You should have a care, my dear, men will promise anything before- 
hand. 

Rose : I know that, but he promised to many me afterwards. 

Bull. : Wauns, Ruose, what have you said ? 

SiLV, ; Afterwards 1 after what ? 

Rose : After I had sold him my chickens. — I hope there’s no harm in that. 

Enter Gaptam Plume. 

Plume : What, Mr. Wilful, .so dose with my market-woman ! 

SiLV, {aside) : I’ll try if he loves her. — {Aloud.) Close, sir ! ay, and closer yet, 
sir. — Come, my pretty maid, you and I will withdraw a little. 

Pt.tJMii ! No, no, friend, I han’t done with her yet. 

Sir.v, : Nor have I begun with her, so I have as good right as you have. 

Pi.UMii ; 'i’hou art a bloody impudent fellow. 

Sn.v. : Sir, I would qualify myself for the service. 

Plumb : Hast thou really a mind to the service? 

Sii.v, ; Yes, sir, so let her go. 

Rosh : Pray, gentlemen, don’t be .so violent. 

Pr.iiMB i Coma, leave it to die gh-l’s own choice. Will you belong to me or to 
tlmt gentleman ? 

Rtjsi! : Let me consider, you are both very handsome. 

Pi.UMB { Now the natural unconstancy of her sex begins to work. [Aside. 

Rose ; Pray, sir, what will you give me ? 

Bull, : Don’t be angry, sir, that my sister should be mercenary, for she’s but 
young. 

SiLV, ! Give thee, child 1 I’ll set thee above scandal ; you shall have a coach 
with six before and six behind, an equipage to make vice fashionable, and 
put virtue out of countenance. 

Plume ! Pho ! that’s easily done.— I’ll do more for thee, child. I’ll buy you a 
furbelow scarf, and give you a ticket to see a play. 

Bull. : A play 1 Wauns, Ruose, take the ticket, and let’s see the show. 

SiLV. : Look’ce, captain, if you won’t resign, I’ll go list with captain Brazen 
this minute. 

Plume : Will you list with me if I give up my title ? 

SiLV. : I will. 

Plume : Take her : I’ll change a woman for a man at any time. 

Rose : I have heard before, indeed, that you captains used to sell your men. 
Bull. ; Pray, captain, do not send Ruose to the West Indies. [Cries. 

Plume : Ida ! ha ! ha ! West Indies !— No, no, my honest lad, give me thy 
hand ; nor you nor she shall move a step farther than I do. This gentleman 
is one of us, and will be kind to you, htos. Rose. 

Rose : But will you be so kind to me, sir, as the captain would ? 
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SiLV. ; I can’t be altogether so kind to you, my circumstances ai-c not so good 
as the captain’s ; but I’ll take care of you, upon my word. 

Plume : Ay, ay, we’ll all take care of her ; she shall live like a princess, and her 
brother here shall be — What would you be ? 

Bull, : O sir ! if you had not promised the place of drum-major — 

Plume : Ay, that is promised. But what think you of barrack-master ? You are 
a person of understanding, and barrack-master you shall be. — But what’s 
become of this same Cartwheel you told me of, my dear ? 

Rose ; We’ll go fetch him. — Come, brother barrack-master. — We shall find 
you at home, noble captain ? 

Plume : Yes, yes. — {Exeunt Rose and Bullock.) .\nd now, sir, here are your 
forty shillings. 

SiLV. : Captain Plume, I despise your listing money ; if I do serve ’tis purely 
for love — of that wench, I mean. For you must know, that, among my other 
sallies, I have spent the best part of my fortune in search of a maid, and could 
never find one hitherto : so you may he assured I’d not sell my freedom 
under a less purchase than I did my estate. So, before I list, I must be 
certified that this girl is a virgin. 

Plume : Mr. Wilful, I can’t tell you how you can be certified in that point till 
you try ; but, upon my honour, she may be a vestal for aught that I know 
to the contrary. I gained her heart, indeed, by some trifling prc.senls and 
promises, and, knowing that the best security for a woman’s soul is her body, 
I would have made myself master of that too, bad not the jealousy of my 
impertinent landlady interposed. 

Silv. : So you only want an opportunity for accomplishing your designs upon 
her ? 

Plume : Not at all ; I have already gained my ends, which were only the 
drawing in one or two of her followers. The women, you know, are the 
loadstones everywhere ; gain the wives, and you are caressed by the hus- 
bands ; please the mistresses, and you are valued by the gallants ; secure an 
interest with the finest women at court, and you procure the favour of the 
greatest men : so, kiss the prettiest country wenches, and you arc sure of 
listing the lustiest fellows. Some people may call this artifice, but I term it 
stratagem, since it is so main a part of the service. Besides, the fatigue of 
recruiting is so intolerable, that, unless we could make ourselves some 
pleasure amidst the pain, no mortal man would be able to bear it. 

Silv. : Well, sir, I am satisfied as to the point in debate ; but now let me beg 
you to lay aside your recruiting airs, put on the man of honour, and tell me 
plainly what usage I must expect when I am under your command. 

Plume : You must know, in the first place, then, that I hate to have gentlemen 
in my company ; for they are always troublesome and expensive. Sometimes 
dangerous ; and ’tis a constant maxim amongst us, that those who know the 
least obey the best. Notwithstanding aU this, I find something so agreeable 
about you, that engages me to court your company ; and I can’t tell how it is, 
but I should be uneasy to see you under the command of anybody else. 
Your usage will chiefly depend upon your behaviour ; only this you must 
expect, that if you commit a sm^ fault I will excuse it, if a great one I’ll 
discharge you ; for something tells me I shall not be able to punish you. 

Silv.; And something tells me, that if you do discharge me, ’twill be the 
greatest punishment you can inflict j for were we this moment to go upon the 
greatest dangers in your profession, they would be less terrible to me than to 
stay behind you. — ^And now your hand, this lists me — and now you are my 
captain. 
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hei) : Your friend. — (Atide.) ’Sdeath ! there’s something in this 
icllovv tliat charms me. 

SiLV. ; One favour I must beg. This affair will make some noise, and I have 
some fricnd.s that would censure my conduct if I threw myself into the 
circumstance of a private sentinel of my own head : I must therefore take 
care to be impressed by the act of parliament ; you shall leave that to me. 

Plume ; What you please as to that.--Will you lodge at my quarters in the mean 
tunc ? you shall have part of my bed. 

SiLV. : O ly ! lie with a common soldier ! Would not you rather lie with a 
common woman ? 

Plume : No, faith, I’m not that rake that the world imagines ; I have got an 
air ol freedom, which people mistake for lewdness in me, as they mistake 
formality in others for religion. The world is all a cheat ; only I take mine, 
which is undesigned, to be more excusable than theirs which is hypocritical. 

I hurt nobody but myself, and they abuse all mankind.— Will you lie with 
me ? 

SiLV. : No, no, captain, you forget Rose ; she’s to be my bedfellow, you know. 

Plume : I had forgot ; pray be kind to her, [Exeunt severally. 

SCENE u.—Tlie same. 

Enter Melinda and Lucy. 

Mel. {aside) \ ’Ti.s the greatest misforimte in nature for a woman to want a 
confidant 1 We are so weak that we can do nothing without assistance, and 
then a secret racks us worse than the colic. 1 am at this minute so sick of a 
secret, tlial I'm ready to faint away. — (Aloud.) Help me, Lucy ! 

Liiuy : ISless me, madam ! what’s the matter ? 

Mki,. : Vapours only, I begin to recover. — {A.nde.) If Silvia were in town I 
could heartily forgive her faulls for the case of discovering my own. 

Lucy : You’re llumglUful, madam ; am not I worthy to know the cause ? 

Mni„ : You are a servant, and a secret would make you saucy. 

I. (ICY : Not unless you should find fault without a cause, madam. 

Mel, : Cau.se or not cause, I must not lose the pleasure of chiding when I 
please ; women must discharge their vapours somewhere, and before we 
get hu.sbands our .servants must expect to bear with ’em. 

Luf'.v : Then, madam, you had better raise me to a degree above a servant. 
You know my family, and that five hundred pounds would set me upon the 
foot of a gentlewoman, and make me worthy the confidence of any lady in 
the land ; besides, madam, ’twill extremely encourage me in the great design 
I now have in hand. 

Mel. : I don’t find that your design can be of any great advantage to you. 
’Twill please me, indeed, in the humour I have of being revenged on the fool 
for his vanity of making love to me, so I don’t much care if I do promise you 
five hundred pound the day of my marriage. 

Lucy : That is the way, madam, to make me diligent in the vocation of a 
confidant, which I think is generally to bring people together. 

Mel. ; O Lucy I I can hold my secret no longer. You must know that hearing 
of the famous fortune-teller in town, I went disguised to satisfy a curiosity, 
which has cost me dear. That fellow is certainly the devil, or one of his 
bosom favourites, he has told me the most surprising things of my past life — 

Lucy : Things past, madam, can hardly be reckoned surprising, because we 
know them already. Did he tell you anything surprising that was to come ? 

Mel, ; One thing very surprising ; he said I should die a maid 1 

Lucy ; Die a maid ! come into the world for nothing ! Dear madam, if you 
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should believe him, it might come to pass, for the hare thought on’t might 
kill one in four-and-twenty hours. — And did you ask him any questions 
about me ? 

Mel. : You I why, I passed for you. 

Luev : So ’tis I that am to die a maid ! — ^But the devil was a liar from the 
beginning ; he can’t make me die a maid. — (Aside.) 1 have put it out of his 
power already. 

Mel. : I do but jest, I would have passed for you, and called myself Lucy ; but 
he presently told me my name, my quality, my fortune, and gave me the 
whole history of my life. He told me of a lover I had in this country, and 
described Worthy exactly, but in nothing so well as in his present indifFer- 
cnce. I fled to him for refuge here to-day ; he never so much as encouraged 
me in my fright, but coldly told me that he was sorry for the accident, 
because it might give the town cause to censure my conduct ; excused his 
not waiting on me home, made me a careless bow, and walked off. ’Sdeath ! 
I could have stabbed him, or myself, ’twas the same thing. — Yonder he comes 
— I will so use him ! 

Lugy ; Don’t exasperate him ; consider what tlie fortune-teller told you. Men 
are scarce, and as times go, it is not impossible for a woman to die a maid. 
Mel. : No matter. 

Enter Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. (aside) ; 1 find she’s warmed ; I must strike while the iron is hot. — 
(Aloud.) You have a great deal of courage, madam, to venture into the walks 
where you were so lately frightened. 

Mel. : And you have a quantity of impudence to appear before me, that you 
have so lately aflronted. 

WoR. : I had no design to affront you, nor appear before you, either, madam : 
I left you here, because I had business in another place, and came hither, 
thinldng to meet another person. 

Mel. ; Since you find yourself disappointed, I hope you’ll withdraw to another 
part of the walk. 

WoR. : The walk is as free for me as you, madam, and broad enough for u.s 
both. — (They walk by one another, he with his hat cocked, she fretting and tearing her 
fan.) Will you please to take snuff, madam ? 

(Offers her his box, she strikes it out of his hand ; while he is gathering it up, 

Enter Captain Brazen. 

Braz. : What, here before me, my dear 1 [Claps Melinda round the waist. 
Mel. : What means this insolence ? [Gives him a box on the ear, 

Lucy : Are you mad ? don’t you see Mr. Worthy ? [To Captain Brazen. 
Braz. ; No, no, I’m struck blind. — Worthy 1 odso ! well turned ! — My mistress 
has wit at her fingers’ ends. — Madam, I ask your pardon, ’tis our way abroad. 
— Mr. Worthy, you are the happy man. 

WoR. : I don’t envy your happiness very much, if the lady can afford no other 
sort of favours but what she has bestowed upon you. 

Mel. : I am sorry the favour miscarried, for it was designed for you, Mr. 
Worthy ; and be assured, ’tis the last and only favour you must expect at my 
hands. — Captain, I ask your pardon. 

Braz. : I grant it. — (Exeunt Melinda and Lucy.) You see, Mr. Worthy, ’twas 
only a random-shot, it might have taken off your head as well as mine. 
Courage, my dear ! ’tis the fortune of war. — But the enemy has drought fit to 
withdraw, I think. 
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WoR. : Witlidtaw ! oons, sir I what d’ye mean by withdraw ? 

Uraz. ; I’ll show you. [JStil. 

y/oK. : She’s lost, irrecoverably lost, and Plume’s advice has ruined me ! 
’Sdeath ! why should I, that knew her haughty spirit, be ruled by a mati that’s 
a stranger to her pride ? 

Enter Captain Plume. 


Plume ; Ha ! ha ! ha ! a battle-royal. Don’t frown so, man ; she’s your own, I 
tell you ; I saw the fury of her love in the extremity of her passion ; the 
wildness of her anger is a certain sign that she loves you to madness. That 
rogue Kite began the battle with abundance of conduct, and will bring you 
oil' victorious, my life on’t ; he plays his part admirably ; she’s to be with him 
again presently. 

WoR. ; But what could be the meaning of Brazen’s familiarity with her ? 

Plume : You are no logician, if you pretend to draw consequences from the 
actions of fools ; there’s no arguing by the rule of reason upon a science 
without principles, and such is their conduct. Whim, unaccountable whim, 
hurries ’em on like a man drunk with brandy before ten o’clock in the 
morning. — But we lose our sport : Kite has opened above an hour ago, let’s 
away. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— Serjeant Kite’s Quarters. 

Serjeant Kite, in a conjum’s habit, discovered sitting at a table, whereon are a globe 

and books. 

Kite (tising) ; By the po.sition of tlie heavens, gained from mj observation 
upon these celestial gkibc.s, I find that Luna was a tidewaiter, Sol a surveyor, 
Mercury a thief, Venus a whore, Saturn an alderman, Jupiter a rake, and 
Mars a serjeant of grenadiers ; and this is the system of Kite the conjurer. 

Enter Captain Plume and Mr. Worthy. 

PujME : Well, what success ? 

ICiTf. : I have sent away a shoemaker and a tailor already j one s to be a 
captain of marines, and tbe other a major of dragoons : I am to manage 
them at night. — Have you seen the lady, Mr. Worthy ? _ 

WoR. ; Ay, but it won’t do. Have you showed her her name, that I tore off 
from the bottom of the letter ? 

ICiTj! : No, sir, I reserve that for the last stroke. 

Plume t What letter ? , , , , , 

WoR, ; One that I would not let you see, for fear that you should break 
Melinda’s windows in good earnest. [Knadang at the door. 

Kite • Officers, to your posts. (Plume and Worthy conceal themselves behind a 
screen.)— Tycho, mind the door. [Servant opens the door. 

EnUr Thomas. 

Thos, : Well, jnasterj are you the cunning man ? 

Kite : I am me learned Copernicus. » rr j 

Tiios. ; Well, master Goppernose, Tm but a poor man, and i can t atlora 
above a shilling lor my fortune. 

KriTi : Perhaps lhai is moi"e tiian ^tis worth. 

Thos. : Look’ee, doctor, let me have something that’s good for my sliillmg, or 

I’ll have my money again. r r u 

KrrE : If there be faith in the stars, you shaU have your shilling forty lold.— 
Your hand, countryman, you’re by trade a smith. 
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Tnos. : How the devil should you know that ? 

Kite ; Because the devil and you are brother-tradesmen — you were born 
under Forceps. 

Thos. : Forceps, what’s that ? 

Kite : One of the signs. There’s Leo, Sagittarius, Forceps, Fumes, Dixmude, 
Namur, Brussels, Charlcroy, and so forth— twelve of ’em — Let me see — did 
you ever make any bombs or cannon-bullets? 

Tnos. : Not I. 

Kite : You either have or will. The stars have decreed, that you shall be — I 
must have more money, sir, — your fortune’s great. 

Thos. : Faith, doctor, I have no more. 

Kite : O sir. I’ll trust you, and take it out of your arrears. 

Thos. : Arrears ! what arrears ? 

Kite ; The five hundred pound that’s owing to you from the government. 
Thos. : Owing me ! 

Kite ; Owing you, sir. — Let me see your t’other hand. — I beg your pardon, it 
will be Owing to you : and the rogue of an agent will demand fifty per cent, 
for a fortnight’s advance. 

Tiios. : I’m in the clouds, doctor, all this while. 

Kite : Sir, I am above ’em, among the stars. In two years, three months, and 
two hours, you will be made captain of the forges to the grand train of 
artillery, and will have ten shillings a day, and two servants. ’Ti.s the decree 
of the stars, and of the fixed stars, that are as immovable as your anvil ; 
strike, sir, while the iron is hot. Fly, sir ! begone ! 

Tiios. : What, what would you have me do, doctor ? I wish the stars would put 
me in a way for this fine place. 

Kite ; The stars do. — Let me see — ay, about an hour hence walk carelessly 
into the market-place, and you’ll see a tall, slender gentleman, cheapening a 
pennyworth of apples, with a cane hanging upon his button. 'I'liis gentleman 
will ask you what’s o’clock. He’s your man, and the maker of your fortune : 
follow him, follow him. — ^And now go home, and take leave of your wife and 
children ; an hour hence exactly is your time. 

Thos. ; A tall slender gendeman, you say, with a cane ? pray, what sort of 
head has the cane ? 

Kite : An amber head, with a black ribbon. 

Thos. : And pray, of what employment is the gentleman ? 

Kxte : Let me see, he’s either a collector of the excise, a plenipotentiary, or a 
captain of grenadiers, I can’t tell exactly which. But he’ll call you honest — 
your name is — 

Thos. : Thomas. 

Kite : Right ! He’ll call you honest Tom. 

Thos. ; But how the devil should he know my name ? 

Kite : Oh, there are several sorts of Toms ! Tom o’ Lincoln, Tom-tit, Tom 
Tell-troth, Tom 0 ’ Bedlam, and Tom Fool. — {Knocking at the djior.) Begone ! 
— an hour hence piecisely. 

Thos. : You say, he’ll ask me what’s o’clock ? 

Kite : Most certainly. — ^And you’ll answer you don’t know : — and be sure you 
look at St. Mary’s dial ; for the sun won’t shine, and if it should, you won’t 
be able to tell the figures. 

Thos. : 1 will, I will, [Exit. 

Plume {behind) : Well done, conjurer ! go on and prosper. 

Kite : As you were. 
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Enter Pluck. 

(Aside.)^ Wh:it ray old friend Pluck the butcher ! I offered the surly bull-dog 
live guineas this morning, and he refused it. 

Pluck : So, master Conjurer, here’s half-a-crown. — And now you must 
understand — 

K-U’E 1 Plold, friend, I know your business beforehand. 

Pluck ; You’re devilish cunning then, for I don’t well know it myself. 

Kite : I know more than you, friend. — ^You have a foolish saying, that such a 
one knows no more than the man in the moon t I tell you, the man in the 
moon knows more than all the men under the sun. Don’t the moon see all 
the world ? 

Pluck : All the world see the moon, I must confess. 

Kite : Ihen she must see all the world, that’s certain. — Give me your hand. — 
You’re by trade, either a butcher or a surgeon. 

Pluck ; True, I am a butcher. 

Kite ; And a surgeon you will be, the employments differ only in the name : 
he that can cut up an ox, may dissect a man ; and the same dexterity that 
cracks a marrow-bone, will cut off a leg or an arm. 

Pluck : What d’ye mean, doctor, what d’ye mean ? 

Kite ; Patience, patience, Mr, Surgeon General ; the stars are great bodies, 
and move slowly. 

Pluck : But what d'ye mean by suigeon-general, doctor ? 

Kiti! ! Nay, sir, if your worship won’t have patience, I must beg the favour of 
your wor.slup’s absence. 

Pluck ; My worsliip 1 my worship ! but why my worship ? 

Kite : Nay then, I have done, [5iff down. 

Pluck : Pray, doctor — 

KiWi : Fire and fury, air ! — [liisu in a passion.) Do you think the stars will be 
hurried ? Do the stars owe you any money, sir, that you dare to dun their 
lovdaUips at this rate ? Sir, I am porter to the stats, and I am ordered to let 
no dun come near tlieir doors. 

Pl.lKlK : Dear doctor, I never had any dealings with the stars, they don’t owe 
nie ii penny. But .since you are their porter, please to accept of this half-crown 
to drink their healths, and don’t be angry. 

Kite ; Let me see your hand then once more. — Here has been gold — five 
guineas, niy friend, in this very hand this morning. 

Pluck ; Nay, then he is the devil ! — Pray, doctor, were you born of a woman ? 

or, did you come into the world of your own head ? 

Kite : That’s a secret.— This gold was offered you by a proper handsome man, 

called Hawk, or Buzzard, or 

Pluck •. Kite you mean. 

Kite : Ay, ay. Kite. 

Pluck : As arrant a rogue as ever carried a halberd ! The impudent rascal 
would have decoyed me for a soldier ! 

Kite : A soldier ! a man of your substance for a soldier ! Your mother has a 
hundred pound in hard money, lying at this minute in the hands of a mercer, 
not forty yards from this place. 

Pluck : Oons ! and so she has, but very few know so much. 

Kite : I know it, and that rogue, what’s his name, Kite knew it, and offered 
you five guineas to list, because he knew your poor mother would give the 
hundred for your discharge. 

Pluck : There’s a dog now !— Flesh, doctor, I’ll give you t’other half-crown, 
and tell me that this same Kite will be hanged. 
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Kite : He’s in as much clanger as any man in the county of Salop. 

Pluck : There’s your fee. — But you have forgot the surgeon-general all thi.s 
while. 

Kite : You put the stars in a passion. — {Looks on his bonks.) But now they are 
pacified again : — Let me see, did you never cut off' a inan’.s leg ? 

Pluck : No. 

Kite ; Recollect, pray. 

Pluck : I say, no. 

Kite : That’s strange I wonderful strange ! but nothing is strange to me, such 
wonderful changes have I seen. — The second, or third, ay, the third campaign 
that you make in Flanders, the leg of a great officer will be shattered by a 
great shot, you will be there accidentally, and with your cleaver chop off the 
limb at a blow : in short, the operation will be performed with so much 
dexterity, that with the general applause you will be made surgeon-general 
of the whole army. 

Pluck : Nay, for the matter of cutting off a limb. I’ll do’t. I’ll do’t with any 
surgeon in Europe, but I have no thoughts of making a campaign. 

Kite ; You have no thoughts 1 what’s matter for your thoughts ? The stars 
have decreed it, and you must go. 

Pluck ; The stars decree it ! oons, sir, the justices can’t press me 1 
Kite ; Nay, friend, 'tis none of my business, I ha’ done ; only mind this, you’ll 
know more an hour and a half hence, that’s all, farewell. [Going. 

Pluck ; Flold, hold, doctor ! — Surgeon-general ! what is the place worth, 
pray ? 

Kite ; Five hundred pounds a year, besides guineas for claps. 

Pluck ; Five hundred pounds a year ! — ^An hour and a half hence, you say 'f 
Kite : Prithee, friend, be quiet, don’t be so troublesome. Here’s such a work 
to make a booby butcher accept of live hundred pound a year 1 — But if you 
must hear it — I’ll tell you in short, you’ll be standing in your stall an hour anti 
half hence, and a gentleman will come by with a snuffbox in his hand, and 
the tip of his handkerchief hanging out of his right pocket ; he’ll ask you tlic 
price of a loin of veal, and at the same time stroke your great dug upon the 
head, and call him Chopper. 

Pluck : Mercy on us ! Chopper is the dog’s name. 

Kite : Look’ee there— what I say is true — things that are to come must come 
to pass. Get you home, sell off your stock, don’t mind the whining and the 
snivelling of your mother and your sister — ^women always hinder preferment 
— make what money you can, and follow that gentleman, his name begin.s 
with a P, mind that. — There will' he the barber’s daughter too, that you 
promised marriage to — she wiE be pulling and haling you to pieces. 

Pluck ; What ! know Sally too ? He’s the devil, and he needs must go that 
the devU drives. — {Going.) The tip of his handkerchief out of his left pocket ? 
Kite : No, no, his right pocket ; if it be the left, ’tis none of the man. 

Pluck : Well, well, I’ll mind him. [£xil. 

Plume {behind) : The right pocket, you say ? [Knocking at the door. 

Kite : I hear the rustling of silks. Fly, sir ! ’tis madam Melinda. 

Enter Melinda and Lucy. 

Tycho, chairs for the ladies. [Calls to Servant. 

Mel. : Don’t trouble yourself, we shan’t stay, doctor. 

Kite : Your ladyship is to stay much longer than you .imagine. 

Mel. : For what ? 

Kitb : For a husband. — (To Luay.j For your part, madam, you won’t stay for 
a husband. 
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LuQV : Pray, doctor, do you converse with the stars, or with the devil ? 

Krni : With both. When I have tiie destinies of men in search, I consult the 
stars ; when the affairs of women come under my hands, I advise with my 
t’other friend. 

Miit.. : And have you raised the devil upon my account ? 

Kite : Yes, madam, and he’s now under the table. 

Luqy : Oh, Heavens protect us ! Dear madam, let’s be gone. 

Kite : If you be afraid of him, why do you come to consult him ? 

Mel. (to Luoy) : Don’t fear, fool. — (To Kite.) Do you think, sir, that because 
I am a woman, I’m to be fooled out of my reason, or frighted out of my 
senses ? Come, show me this devil. 

Kite : Pie’s a little busy at present ; but when he has done, he shall wait on you. 
Mel. : What is he doing ? 

Kn-E : Writing your name in his pocket-book. 

Mel. : Ha ! ha ! my name ! Pray, what have you or he to do with my name ? 
Kite : Look’ee, fair lady, the devil is a very modest person, he seeks nobody 
unless they seek him first ; he’s chained up like a mastiff, and can't stir unless 
he be let loose. You come to me to have your fortune told — do you think, 
madam, that I can answer you of my own head ? No madam, the affairs of 
women are so irregular, that nothing less than the devil can give any account 
of ’em. Now to convince you of your incredulity, I’ll show you a trial of my 
skill, — Here, you Cacodemon del fuego — exert your power, draw me tills lady’s 
name, the word Melinda, in the proper letters and character of her own 
handwriting. — Do it at three motions — one — two — three — ’tis done. — 
Now, madam, will you plca.se to send your maid to fetch it ? 

Loqy : I fetch it 1 the devd fetch me if I do 1 

Mkl. ; My name in my own handwriting 1 that would be convincing indeed. 
Kite : Sccing’s believing. — {Coes to the table, l\fts up the carpet.) Here, Tre, Tre, 
poor Tre, give me the bone, sirrah. — {He puts his hand under the table, Plume 
steals' to the olliei side qf the table, and catches him by the hand.) Oh 1 oh ! the 
tlevil ! the devil in good earnest ! My hand 1 my hand 1 the devil ! my hand 1 
■ — (MliiiNDA and Lugy shriek, and run to a comer of the stage. ICite discovers Plume, 
and gsLe away his band.) A plague o’ your pincers ! he has fixed his nails in my 
very flesh, — O madam ! you put the demon in such a passion with your 
.scruples, that it has almost cost me my hand. 

Met,. : It has cost us our lives almost — but have you got the name ? 

Kite : Got it I ay, madam, I have got it here — I’m sure the blood comes. — But 
there’s your name upon that square piece of paper — behold ! 

Mel. ; ’Th wonderful 1 iny very letters to a tittle I 

Lucy : 'Tis like your hand, madam, but not so like your hand neither, and 
now I look nearer, ’tis not like your hand at all. 

Kite : Here’s a chambermaid now that will outlie the devil ! 

Lucy ; Look’ee, madam, they shan’t impose upon us ; people can’t remember 
their hands, no more than they can their faces. — Gome, madam, let us be 
certain, write your name upon this paper, then we’ll compare tlie two names. 

•< [Takes out a paper and folds it. 

Kite : Anything for your satisfaction, madam — ^here’s pen and ink. 

[Melinda writes, Lucy holds the paper. 
Lucy : Let me see it, madam ; ’tis the same — the very same. — {Aside.) But 
I’ll secure one copy for my own affairs. 

Mel. ; This is demonstration. 

Kite ; ’Tis so, madam. — The word demonstration comes from Demon the 
rntlipi* Itt*® 
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Mel. : Well, doctor, I am convinced ; and now, pray, wliat account can you 
give me of my future fortune ? 

Kite ; Before the .sun has made one course round this earthly globe, your 
fortune will be fixed for happiness or misery. 

Mel. ; What ! so near the crisis of my fate ! 

Kite : Let me see — about the hour of ten to-morrow morning you will be 
saluted by a gentleman, who will come to take his leave of you, being 
designed for travel ; his intention of going abroad is sudden, and the occasion 
a woman. Your fortune and his are like the bullet and the barrel, one runs 
plump into the other. In short, if the gentleman travels, he will die abroad ; 
and if he does you will die before he comes home. 

Mel. ; What sort of man is he ? 

Kite : Madam, he’s a fine gentleman and a lover, that is, a man of very good 
sense, and a very great fool. 

Mel. : How is that possible, doctor ? 

Kite : Because, madam — because it is so. — A woman’s reason is the best for 
a man’s being a fool. 

Mel. ; Ten o’clock, you say ? 

Kite : Ten — about the hour of tea-drinking throughout the kingdom. 

Mel. ; Here, doctor. — {Gives money.) Lucy, have you any questions to ask ? 

Lucy : O madam ! a thousand. 

Kite : I must beg your patience till another time j for I expect more company 
this minute ; besides, I must discharge the gentleman under the table. 

Lucy ; Oh, pray, sir, discharge us first ! 

Kite ; Tycho, wait on the ladies down stairs. 

[Exeunt Melinda and Lucy. Plumb and Worthy come Jot ward laughing. 

Kite ; Ay, you may well laugh, gentlemen, not all the cannon of the French 
army could have frighted me so much as that gripe you gave me under the 
table. 

Plume : I think, Mr. Doctor, I out-conjured you that bout. 

Kite ; I was surprised, for I should not have taken a captain for a conjuror. 

Plume : No more than I should a serjeanl for a wit. 

Kite ; Mr. Worthy, you were pleased to wish me joy to-day, I hope to be able 
to return the compliment to-morrow. 

WoR. ; I’ll malie it the best compliment to you that you ever made in your 
life, if you do. But I must be a ti’aveller, you say ? 

Kite : No farther than the chops of the Channel, I presume, sir. 

Plume : That we have concerted already. — {Loud knocking at the door) Heyday ! 
you don’t profess midwifery, doctor. 

Kite ; Away to your ambuscade ! [Plume and Worthy retire as before. 

Enter Captain Brazen. 

Braz. : Your servant, servant, my dear. 

Kite : Stand off, I have my familiar already. 

Braz. : Are you bewitched, my dear ? 

Kite : Yes, my dear ; but mine is a peaceable spirit, and hates gunpowder. 
Thus I fortify myself. — {Draws a circle round him.) And now, c&ptain, have a 
care how you force my lines. 

Braz. ; Lines ! what dost talk of lines ! You have something like a fishing-rod 
there, indeed ; but I come to be acquainted with you, man. — ^What’s your 
name, my dear ? 

Kite : Conundrum. 

Braz. : Conundrum ! rat me, I knew a famous doctor in London of your name ! 
— ^Where were you born ? 
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Km-: : I was torn in Algebra. 

DiiAZ. ; Algebra ! 'tis no rountry in Christendom, I’m sure, unless it be some 
piliful place in the Highland.? of Scotland. 

Ki’ie : Right, I told you I was bewitched. 

IluAz. : So am I, my dear : I am going to be married. I have had two letters 
IVoin a lady of fortune that loves me to madness, fits, colic, spleen, and 
vapour.? ; shall I marry her in four-and-twenty hours, ay, or no ? 

Kite : I must have the year and day of the month when these letters were dated. 

BirAZ. : Why, you old bitch, did you ever hear of love-letter dated with the 
year and day o’ the month ? Do you drink billets-doux are like bank bills ? 

Kite ; They are not so good. — ^But if they bear no date, I must examine the 
contents. 

Bhaz. ; Contents ! that you shall, old boy : here they be both. 

{Pulls out two htlers. 

Kite : Only the last you received, if you please. — {Takes one of the letters.) Now, 
sir, if you please to let me consult my books for a minute, I’ll send this letter 
inclosed to you with the delennination of the stars upon it to your lodging.?. 

Hraz. 



the lop of the highest mountain in Wales for the study of astrology, and the 
benefit of Conundrums. [Exit. Plume and Worthy come forward, 

WoR. : O tfoctor ! that letter’s worth anrillion. Let me see it. — [Takes the letter.) 

And HOW I have it, I’m afraid to open it. 

Vi.iiMK ! I’lio ! let me .sec it.~ {SnaUlies the Utter from Worthy and opens It.) If 
she be a jilt— rlaiim her, she is one ! there’s her name at the bottom on’t. 
WuR. : ilovv 1 then I'll travel hi good earnest.— at the letter.) By all my 
hopes, 'tis I.ticy’s hand ! 

I’liiiMH ! Lucy’s I ^ . T 

Won, ; (Icrlaiuly ; ’tis 110 more like Melmcla’.s character than black is to white. 
I'l.oMU '. TIuti ’ti.s certainly Lucy’.? contrivance to draw in Brazen for a husband. 

- .But are you sure HLs not Melinda’s hand ? 

WoR. : You shall .sec.— (To Kite.) Where’s the bit of paper I gave you just 
now that the devil writ Melinda upon? 

Kn'K i Here, sir. 

I’l.uME : "t'is plain they’re not the same. And is this the malicious name that 
was subacribed to the letter, which made Mr. Balance send his daughter into 
the country? , 

Won. ; T'hc vei7 same, llic other fragments I showed you just now. J, once 
intended it lor another use, but I think I have turned it now to better ad- 
vantage. 

Plume : But ’twas barbarous to conceal this so long, and to continue me so 
many hours in the pernicious heresy of believing that angelic creature could 

change 1 — Poor Silvia 1 n 

WoR. ; Rich Silvia you mean, and poor captain, ha ! ha ! ha ! Conie, coine, 
friend, Melinda is true and shall be mine ; Silvia is constant, and may be 

Plumb*: No, she’s above my hopes : but for her sake I’ll recant my opinion of 
her 

By some the sex is blamed without design. 

Light harmless censure, such as yours and mine ; 

Sallies of wit, and vapours of our wine. 

Others the justice of the se.x condemn, 
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And wanting merit to create esteem, 

Would hide their own defecla by censuring them, 

But they, secure in their all-conquering cUarnis, 

Laugh at the vain efforts of false alarms ; 

He magnilies their conquests who complains, 

For none would struggle were they not in chains. [Exeiml. 


ACT V 

SCENE I. — An Anteroom adjoining Silvia’s Bedchamber ; a periwig, hal, and 
sword, upon the table. 

Enter Silvia in her nightcap. 

SiLV. ; I have rested but indifferently, and I believe my bedfellow was as little 
pleased ; poor Rose ! here she comes — 

Enter Rose. 

Good morrow, my dear, how d’ye this morning ? 

Rose ; Just as I was last night, neither better nor worse for you. 

SiLv. ; What’s the malter ? did you not like your bedfellow ? 

Rose ; 1 don’t know whether I had a bedfellow or not. 

SiLV. : Did not I lie with, you ? 

Rose : No : I wonder you could have the conscience to ruin a poor girl for 
nothing. 

SiLv. : I have saved thee from ruin, child ; don’t be melancholy, I can give 
you as many fine tilings as the captain can. 

Rose : But you can’t I’rn sure. [Knocking at the door. 

SiLV : Odso ! my accoutrements . — (Puts on her periwig, hat, and siunul.) Who's 
at the door ? 

Constable (without) : Open the door, or we’ll break it down. 

SiLV. : Patience a little. [Opm the door. 

Enter Constadle and Watoii. 

Con. : We have ’em, we have ’em 1 the duck and the mallard both in the decoy. 
SiLV. : What means this riot ? Stand olf ! — (Draws.) the man dies that comes 
within reach of my point. 

Con. : That is not the point, master ; put up your sword or I shall knock you 
down ; and so I command the queen’s peace. 

SiLV. : You are some blockhead of a constable. 

Con. : I am so, and have a warrant to apprehend the bodies of you and your 
whore there. 

Rose : Whore I never was poor woman so abused. 

Enter Bullock unbuttoned. 

Bull. ; What’s the matter now ? — O Mr. Bridewell ! what brings you abroad 
so early ? , 

Con. ; This, sir . — (Laps hold of Bullock.) You’re the queen’s prisoner. 

Bull. : Wauns, you lie, sir 1 I’m the queen’s soldier. 

Con. ; No matter for that, you shall go before Justice Balance. 

SiLV. (aside) ; Balance ! ’tis what I wanted. — (Aloud.) Here, Mr. Constable, I 
resign my sword. 

Rose : Can’t you carry us before the captain, Mr. Bridewell ? 

Con. ; Captain ! han’t you got your bellyfull of captains yet ?— Come, come, 
make way there. [Exeunt. 
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SCIiNl! Uoum ill JUSTUili UMANCIi’s Uimsf 

Knln ,)T].vit(a'. Balanoe wk/ J cisriaE .StiAi.v.. 

Sc'.ALE : 1 s:iy ’tis uot lo be bofiie, Mr. Balance 1 

Bai.. : Liiok’ee, Mr, Scale, for my own part 1 shall be very lender in what 
reg:nxl!i the ollieer.s of the army ; they expose their livc.s to so many dangers 
ibr us abroad, that we may give them some grains of allowance at home. 

Sc'.AiT ; Allowance 1 this poor girl’s lather is ray tenant ; and, if I mistake not, 
her mother nursed a child ibr you. Shall they debauch our daughters to 
our I'ace.s 

Bal. : Consider, Mr. Scale, that were it not for the bravery of these officers, 
we should liave Frencli dragoons among us, that would leave us neither 
liberty, property, wife, nor daughter. Come, Mr. Scale, the gentlemen are 
vigorous and warm, and may they continue so ; tlie same heat that stirs 
them up to love, spurs them on lo battle ; you never laicw a great general in 
your life, that did not love a whore. This I only speak in reference to captain 
Plume — for the other spark I know nothing of. 

Scale : Nor can I hear of anybody that does. — -Oh, here they come. 

Enter Constable and Watch, with Silvia, Bullock, and Rose. 

Con. ; May it please your worships wc took them in the very act, re irficta, .sir. 
The gentleman, indeed, behaved himself like a gentlemtui ; for he drew his 
sword ruid swore, and afterwards Itiid it down, and said nothing. 

Bal. : Give tlie gciuleiniin his .sword again — wait you witliout, — {h'xetmt 
OoNS'i'Aiii.n <i«d Wa'I'Cu.) I’tn sorry, sir. — {To Sii.via) lo know a gentleman 
upon such terms, that the occasion of our meeting should prevent the 
.satislhctiou of ail tuKiuaiiiltiure. 

iSn.V. : iSh'i you need uialce no apology for your warrant, no iiioro lhau I shall 
do fur my behaviour ; iny iuuoecnce is upon tut equal foot with your no thority, 

SciAl.n ; Iimoceiici' 1 have nol you seduced that young maid i' 

.Sn.v. : No, Mr, Ooosecitp, she .seduced me. 

ikii.L. ! So she did, I’ll swear —for she proposed marriage first. 

Bal. : Wliat, then you are married, child ? ['/h Rosi-. 

Rose : Yes, sir, to iny sorrow. 

Bal. : Who was witness i’ 

Bull. ; That was I — I danced, tlu-cw the stocking, and spoke jokes by their 
bedside, I’m .sure. 

Bal. : Who was the minister f 

Buli,'. : Minister ! we are soldiers, and want no ministers. They were married 
by the articles of war. 

Bal. : Hold thy prating, fool 1 — (2b Silvia.) Your appearance, sir, promises 
some understanding ; pray what docs this fellow mean ? 

SiLV. : He means marriage, 1 think — but that you know is so odd a thing, that 
hardly any two people under the sun agree in the ceremony ; some make it 
a sacrainest, erthers a convenience, and others make it a jest ; but among 
soldiers ’tis most sacred. Our sword, you know, is our honour ; that wc lay 
down ; the hero jumps over it first, and the amazon after— leap rogue, follow 
whore — the drum beats a ruff, and so to bed ; tiiat’s all— the ceremony is 
concise. 

Bull. : And the prettiest ceremony, so full of pastime and prodigality I — ■ 

Bal. : What ! arc you a soldier ? 

Bull. : Ay, that I am. Will your worship lend me your cane, and I’ll show you 
how I can exercise. 
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Bm.. (striking him over the head.) Take it . — (To Silvia.) Pray, sir, what rem- 
mission may you bear ? 

SiLV. : I’m called captain, .sir, by all the coGeenien, drawers, wltore.s, and 
groom-porters in London ; for I wear a red coat, a sword, a hat hien tioiissf, 
a martial twist in my cravat, a fierce knot in my periwig, a cane upon my 
button, piquet in my head, and dice in my pocket. 

Scale ; Your name, pray, sir ? 

Sii.v. ; Captain Pinch : I cock my hat with a pinch, I take snuG' with a pinch, 
pay my whores with a pinch. In short, I can do anything at a pinch, but 
fight and fill my belly. 

Bal. : And pray, sir, what brought you into Shropshire ? 

SiLV. : A pinch, sir ; I knew you country gentlemen want wit, and you know 
that we town gentlemen want money, and so — 

Bal. ; I understand you, sir. — Here, constahle 1 
Re-enter Constable. 

Take this gentleman into custody till farther orders. 

Rose : Pray your worship don’t be uncivil to him, for he did me no hurt ; he’s 
the most harmless man in the world, for all he talks so. 

.Scale : Come, come, child. I’ll take care of you. 

SiLV. ; What, gentlemen, rob me of my freedom, and my wife at once ! ’Tis 
the first time they ever went together. 

Bal. : Heark’ee, constable ! [Wlii.tpers him. 

Con. : It shall be done, sir. — Come along, sir. 

\ExU with Bui.i.ock and .Silvia. 

Bal. : Come, Mr. Scale, we’ll manage the .spark presently. \Emmt. 


SCENE III. — ^Meliniia’s Apartment 
Enter Melinda and Worthy. 

Mf.l. (aside) : So far the prediction is right, ’tis ten exactly. — (Almul.) And pray, 
sir, how long have you been in this travelling humour? 

Won. : ’Tis natural, madam, for us to avoid what disturbs our quiet. 

Mel. : Rather the love of change, which is more natural, may be the occasion 
of it. 

WoR. : To he sure, madam, there must be charms in variety, else neither you 
nor I should be so fond of it. 

Mel. : You mistake, Mr. Worthy, I am not so fond of variety as to travel for’t, 
nor do I think it prudence in you to run yourself into a certain expense and 
danger, in hopes of precarious pleasures, which at best never answer expecta- 
tion ; as ’tis evident from the example of most travellers, that long more to 
return to their- own country tlian they did to go abroad. 

WoR. : What pleasures I may receive abroad are indeed uncertain ; but this 
I am sure of, I shall meet with less cruelty among the most barbarous nations, 
than I have found at home. c 

Mel. : Come, sir, you and I have been jangling a great while ; I fancy if wc 
made up our accounts, we should the sooner come to an agreement. 

WoR. ; Sure, madam, you won’t dispute your being in my debt ? My fears, 
sighs, vows, promises, assiduities, anxieties, jealousies, have run on for a 
whole year without any payment. 

Mel. : A year ! oh, Mr. Worthy I what you owe to me is not to be paid under 
a seven years’ servitude. How did you use me the year before ? when, taking 
the advantage of my innocence and necessity, you would have made me 
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yoiu' iiu\(resSj tluit ia, your slave. Reineuibcr the wieked iuhinuation.s, artful 
b.iils, (It'ceilful arguuuail.s, emiuiui' pretences ; then your nupudout lie- 
li.ivioiir, loose expressions, familiar letters, rude visits, — remember those, ! 
those, Mr. Worthy ! 

Wok. (initlc) ; I rio remember, and atu sorry I made no better use of ’em. — 
{Alniul.) Hut you m:iy remember, madam, that — ■ 

Mat., : Sir, I’ll remember nodiing — ’tis your interest that I should forget ; you 
have been barbaruu.s to me, I have been cruel to you ; pul that and tliat 
together, and let one balance the other. Now if you will begin upon a new 
score, lay aside your adventuring airs, and behave yourself handsomely till 
Lent he over ; here’s my hand, I’ll me you as a gentleman should be. 

Woa. ; .\nd if I don't use you as a gentlewoman should be, may this be my 
poison ! [Kissing her hand. 

Entei Servant. 

Ser. : Madam, the coach is at the door. [Exit. 

Mel. ; I am going to Mr. Balance’s country-house to see my cousin Silvia ; I 
have done her an Injury, and can’t be easy till I have asked her pardon. 

WoR. : I dare not hope for the honour of waiting on you. 

Mei.. : My coach is full ; but if you will be so gallant as to mount your own 
hoi'sc.s and follow us, wc shall be glad to be overtaken ; and if you bring 
capttdn riuinc with you, we slian’t have the worse reception. 

WoR. ; I’ll endeavour it. [Exit, Imiling Melinda. 


soENii IV . — The Mmkcl-lHuce 
Eiita (.lAfrAiN I’l.uME and Serjeant Kite. 

I’l.tlMit : A baker, it tailor, a smith, and a butcher — I believe the fu'.sL eolony 
planted in Virginia itad not more (nidcs in their fompaiiy thtui 1 have hi 
mine. 

Kiti; I The butcher, .sir, will have his haiuls foil ; for we have two sheep- 
stealers among us. I luiat of a fellow too committed Just now for sicaling of 
lior.scs. 

Pl.UME ; We’ll liispo.sc ol'liim among the. dragoons. Have wo ne’er a ijoulterer 
among us ? 

Kite ; Yes, sir, the king of tlic gipsies is a very good one, lie lias an e.xcclleiU 
hand at a goose or a turkey. Here’s captain Brazen, sir, I must go look after 
the men. [E.xh. 

Enter Cai'ta[N Brazen, reading a letter. 

Braz. ; Um, um, um, tlie canonical hour — Um, um, very well — My dear 
I'luine 1 give me a buss. 

Plume ; Half a .score, if you will, my dear. What hast got in thy hand, child ? 

Braz. : ’Tis a project for laying out a thousand pound. 

Plume : Were it not requi.site to project first how to get it in ? 

Braz. : You’ean’t imagine, my dear, tliat I want twenty thousand pound ; I 
have spent twenty times as much in tlte service. Now, my dear, pray'advise 
me, my head runs much upon architecture, shall I build a privateer or a 
playhouse ? 

Plume ; An odd ejuestion — a privateer or a playhouse ! 'Twill require some 
consideration. — Faith, Tin for a privateer. 

Braz. : I’m not of your opinion, ray dear, — -For in the first place a privateer 
may be ill built. 

PlumI' : And so may a playhouse. 
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Braz. : But a privateer may be ill manned. 

Plume : And so may a playhou.sc. 

Braz. : But a privateer may nin upon the shallows. 

Plumb ; Not so often as a playhou-se. 

Braz. ; But you know a privateer may spring a leak. 

Plume ; And 1 Itnow that a playhouse may spring a great many. 

Braz. : But suppose the privateer come home witli a rich booty, wc should 
never agree about our .shares. 

Plume ; ’Tis just so in a playhouse : — so, by my advice, you shall fix upon the 
privateer. 

Braz. : Agreed ! — But if this twenty thousand should not be in specie — 

Plume ; What twenty thousand ? 

Braz. : Hark’ee. [Wii t/im. 

Plume : Married ! 

Braz. : Presently, we’re to meet about half a mile out of town at the water- 
side — and so forth. — (Reads.) For fear I should be known by any of Wo)thy's 
friends^ you must give me leave to wear m)i Tna.sk till after the ceremony, which will 
make me for ever yours, — Look’ec there, my dear dog. 

[Shows the bottom of the letter to Pi.ume. 
Plumb : Melinda ! — and by this light, her own hand l^Once more, if you 
please, tny dear. — Her hand exactly !— Just now, you say ? 

Braz, : This minute I must be gone. 

Plume : Have a little patience, and I’ll go with you. 

Braz. : No, no, 1 see a gentleman coming this way, that may be imiuisitivo ; 

’tis Wortliy, do you know him ? 

Plume ; By sight only. 

Braz. : Have a cure, the very eyes discover secrets. \Hxit. 

Enter Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. ; To boot and saddle, captain, you must mount, 

Plumb ; Whip and spur, Worlhy, or you won’t mount. 

WoR. : But I shall : Melinda and I are agreed, she’s gone to visit Silvia, we are 
to mount and follow ; and could we carry a parson with ua, who knows what 
might he done for us both i 

Flume : Don’t trouble your head ; Melinda has secured a parson already. 
WoR. ; Already ! do you know more than I ? 

Plume ; Yes, I saw it under her hand. — ^Brazen and she are to meet lialf a mile 
hence at the waterside, there to take boat, I suppose to be ferried over to the 
Elysian fields, if there he any such thing m matrimony. 

WoR. : 1 parted with Melinda just now ; she assured me she hated Brazen, 
and that she resolved to discard Lucy for daring to write letters to him in 
her name. 

Plume'; Nay, nay, there’s nothing of Lucy in this. — I tell ye, I saw Melinda’s 
hand, as surely as this is mine, 

WoR. 1 But I tell you, she’s gone this minute to justice Balance’s ebuntry-house. 
Plume ; But I tell you, she’s gone this minute to the water-side. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. [to Worthy) : Madam Melinda has sent word, that you need not trouble 
yourself to follow her, because her journey to justice Balance’s is put off, 
and she’s gone to take the air another way. 

WoR. : How ! her journey put oil' ! 

Plume ; That is, her journey was a put-off to you. 
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WuR. ; ’’I'i-s plain, pliiin !- - lint liow, wVit'n'j wlicti ia ahi! In inncl lirazc.n ? 
PujMR : Jnsl now, 1 Icll yon, lialt'.i mill' Iinnin at tin; walnr-aidi;. 

Won. : [ fp Of down tilt; water i‘ 

I’r.uMii ; 'I'luU I liiin't know. 

Won. ; I’ln hUuI iiiy luiiara iirn rt‘:uly.~_)ack, Ret ’em out. 1-E.vii ISr.RVAN i . 

I’uiMi. ; Slinil I Ro with yiRi 

Wt)ii. ; Not an iiu'h ; 1 aball reliini presently. 

Plume ; You’ll find me at the li.tll ; the justieea arc sitting by this time, and 1 
must attend them. \lLxcunl semally. 


SGENE V. — A Cowl of J mike 

JeiSTiOES Balance, Scale, and Scruple, d'ncovaed upon Hie bench ; Serjeant Kite, 
CoNSTAni.c, and Mob, tn atlendance. 

Kite {aside to Constable) ; Pray, who are those honourable gentlemen upon 
the bench ? 

Con, : He in the middle is justice Balance, he on the right is justice Scale, and 
lie on the left is justice Scruple ; and 1 am Mr. Constable : — four vei'y 
hnne.st gentlemen. 

Kite : O dear sir I I am your most obedient servant . — {Saluting him.) I fancy, 
sir, that yottf employment and mine are much the same ; for my business is 
to keep pcnitle in order, and if they disobey, to knock ’em down ; and then 
vve are both .slaH-olIiccr.s. 

Con. : Nay, I’m a serjetuU myscll— -of the militia. Come, brotlicr, you shall see 
me e.'terci.sc, .Suppose tills it imiskcl now : now I um shouldered. 

jPitit his staJfoH his tight shoulder. 

KiTJi ! Ay, yon art; .shmiklcriTl pretty well for a constable’.s stalf ; but for a 
nuiskel, you must (mt it on t’other .shoulder, my dear. 

Con. ; Aclso 1 that's true. ■Come, now give the word of cmmnimd. 

Kite •, .Silence 1 

Con. i Ay, ay, so we will --we will be .silent. 

Kite ! Silence, you dog, sil<;n<’e 1 

{Slrikes him over the head unlh his halberd. 

Con. ; 'I'hat'.s the, way to silence a man with a witness I What tl’ye mean, 
friend ? . 

Kith ; Only to exercise you, sir. 

Con, : Your cxcrel.se. dillcrs su from ours, that we shall ne’er agree about it. 
If my own captain had given me such a rap, I had taken the law of him, 

Enlct Captain Plume. 

Bal. : Captain, you’re welcome. 

Plume : Gentlemen, I thank you. 

SORDP. : Come, honest captain, sit by me. — (Plume takes his seat upon the bench.) 
Now produce your prisoners, — Here, that fellow there — set him up. — Mr. 
Constable, what have you to say against this man ? 

Con. : I have nothing to say against him, an please you, 

Bal. : No ! what made you bring him hither ? 

Con. ; I don’t know, an please your worship. 

Scale ■. Did not the contents of your warrant direct you what sort of men to 
lake up ? 

Con. : I can’t tell, an please ye ; I can’t read. 

SoRUP. ; A very pretty constable truly ! — I find we have no business here. 
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Kiti3 : May it please the worsliipful bench, I desire to be heard in this case, 
as being counsel for the queen. 

Bal. : Come, Serjeant, you shall be heard, since nobody else will speak ; we 
won’t come hero for nothing. 

Kite ; This man is but one man ; the country may spare him, and the army 
wants him ; besides, he's cut out by nature for a grenadier ; he’s five loot ten 
inches high ; he shall box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire round with any man 
in the country ; he gets drunk every sabbath day, and he beats his wife, 

Wire ; You lie, sirrah ! you lie 1 — ^An please your worship, he’s the best- 
natur’dst, pains-taking’st man in the parish, witness my five poor children. 
ScRUr. ; A wife and five children I — ^You constable, you rogue, how durst you 
impress a man that has a wife and five children ? 

Scale : Discharge him ! discharge him ! 

Bal. ; Hold, gentlemen ! — ^Heark’ee, friend, how do you maintain your wife 
and children ? 

Plume ; They live upon wildfowl and venison, sir ; the husband keeps a gun, 
and kills all the hares and partridges within five miles round. 

Bal. ; A gun 1 nay, if he be so good at gunning, he shall have enough on’t. 

He may be of use against the French, for he shoots flying, to be sure. 

ScRUP. : But his wife and children, Mr. Balance 1 

Wipe ; Ay, ay, tliat’s the reason you would send him away ; you know I have a 
child every year, and you are afraid they should come upon the parish at Iasi. 
Pt.tiME : Look’ce there, gentlemen, the honest woman lias spoke it at once ; 
the parish had better maintain five children this year, than six or seven the 
next. That fellow, upon his high feeding, may get you two or three beggars 
at a birth. , 

Wife ; Look’ee, Mr. Captain, the parish shall get nothing by sending him away, 
for 1 won’t lose my teeming-time, if there be a man left in the parish. 

B.m. ; Send that woman to the hou.se of correction — and the man — 

Kite ; I’ll take care o’ him, if you please. [Tote him down, 

Scale ; Here, you constable, the next : — set up that black-faced follow, he has a 
gunpowdei look. What can you say against this man, con.slablc ? 

Con. ; Nothing, but that he is a very honest man. 

Plume : Pray, gentlemen, let me have one honest man in my company, for the 
novelty’s sake. 

Bal. : What are you, friend ? 

Mob ; A collier ; I work in the coal-pits. 

ScROP. ; Look’ee, gentlemen, this fellow has a trade, and the act of parliament 
here expresses, that we are to impress no man that has any visible means of a 
livelihood, 

Kite : May it please your worships, this man has no visible means of livelihood, 
for he works underground. 

Plume ; Well said. Kite ! Besides, the army wants miners. 

Bal. ; Right, and had we an order of government for’t, we could raise you in 
this and die neighbouring county of Stafford, five hundred* colliers, that 
would run you underground like moles, and do more service in a siege than 
all the minens in the army. 

ScRUP. ; Well, friend, what have you to say for yourself? 

Mob : I’m married. 

Kite Lack-a-day, so am I ! 

Mob Here’s my wife, poor woman. 

Bal. Are you married, good woman? 
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VVoM, ; I’lU iiKimt'd in ('(iiiM'ieuct;. 

IviTf. ; May it please ynur wiirsliip, she’s with child in conscience. 

Sc.^Lii ; Who inai'i'icd yon, mistress i’ 

WuM. ; My hnsbtnid— we agreed that I should call him. liiisbimd, lo avoid 
passiris; lor a wliore, and dint he should call me wife, to shun going for a 
soldier. 

Scum’. : A very pretty couple ! I’r.ay, c.aptain, will you talce ’em both. 

Plume ; What say you, Mr. Kite f will you take care of the woman ? 

Kite : Yes, sir ; she sliall go with us to the seaside, and there, if she has a mind 
to drown herself, we’ll take care that nobody shall hinder lier. 

B.\l. ; Here, constable, bring in my man. — (Exit Consi'aule.) Now, captain. 
I’ll fit you with a man, such .is you ne’er listed in your life. 

Re-enter Constable with Silvia. 

Oh ! my friend Pinch, I’m vei7 glad lo see you. 

SiLV. : Well, sir, and what then ? 

Scale : What then ! is that your respect to the bench ? 

SiLV. ; Sir, I don’t care a fartliiiig for you nor your bench neither. 

Scuup. ; Look’ee, gentlemen, that’s enough : he’s a very impudent fellow, and 
fit for a soldier. 

Scale : A notorious rogue, I say, and very fit for a soldier. 

Con. ; A wlini'eniastcf, I say, .and therefore fit to go. 

Bal. I What tliink you, captain 1’ 

Pt.tiMi; ; I think lie’s a very [iretty fellow, and therefore fit to .serve. 

Sii.v. : Me for a soUIut ! .send your own lir/.y, lubberly .sous at home, fellow.s that 
hii'/.iu'd Llieir iiceks every day in piir.siiit of a fox, yet dare not peep abroad to 
look an enemy in tlio face. 

Con. : May it please your worsliip.s, I have a woman at the door lo swear a 
rape against (his mgue, 

Sii.v. ! Is it your wife or daughter, booby? I ravished ’em lioLh yesterday, 

Bal. : Pray, eapluin, reail the Articles ofVVar, we’ll see liim listed inmuidialely. 

I’lume (retuh) : Artidef uj' I IV aitninsl mutiny and iJeseiiion-— 

Sti.v. : Hold, .sir I -■Once more, geiitleiuen, have, a care what you do, for you 
shall severely smart Ibr any violence you olfcr to me. ; and you, Mr, Balance, 
I siieak to you particuliuiy, you shall licarlily repent it. 

Plume • I.ook’ce, young .siiarlc, .s,Ty but one word more, and I’ll build a hor.sc 
for you as high as the ceiling, and make you ride the mwt tiresome journey 
that ever you made in your life. 

SiLV. ; You have made a line speech, good captain Hufifeap, but you had better 
be quiet, I shall fiiiii a way to cool your courage. 

Plume : Pray, gentlemen, don't mind him, he’s distracted. 

SiLV. ; ’Tis false ! I am descended of as good a family as any in your county ; 
my father is as good a man as any upon your bench, and I am heir to twelve 
hundred pq(.ind a year. 

Bal. : He’s certainly mad ! — Pray, captain, read the Articles of War. 

SiLV. ; Hold once more ! — Pray, Mr. Balance, to you I speak, suppose I were 
your child, would you use me at this rate ? 

Bal, : No, faith, were you mine, I would send you to Bedlam first, and into 
the army afterwards. 

SiLV. : But consider iny father, sir, he’s as good, as generous, as brave, as just a 
man as ever served his country ; I’m his only child, perhaps the loss of me may 
break his heart. 
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Uai.. ; lie’s a vci'y p;reat fool if it does. — Claptain, if yovi don’t list him this 
iiiinine, ni leave the toui't. 

I’l.UMr. ; Kite, do you distribute the levy-mouey to the men while I read. 
Kite : Ay, air.— Silence, gentlemen ! 

[CaI'Tain Pi.UMi; leads the Arlirlrs of Il'nr. 
Bat,. ; Very well j now, captain, let me beg the favour ot you, not to diteharge 
this fellow upon any account whatsoever. — ^Bring in the i'e.st. 

Con. ; There are no more, an’t please your worship. 

Bal. ; No more ! there were five two hours ago. 

SlLV, : ’Tis true, sir, but this rogne of a coastable let the rest escape for a bribe 
of eleven shillings a man ; becatae he said the act allowed him but ten, so the 
odd shilling was clear gains. 

Justices ; How ! 

SiLV. ; Gentlemen, he offered to let me get away for two guineas, but I had 
not so much about me ; this is truth, and I’rn ready to swear it. 

Kite : And I’ll swear it ; give me the book, ’tis for the good of the service. 

Mob ; May it please your worship, I gave him half-a crown to say that I was 
an honest man ; but now, since that your worships have made mo a rogue, I 
hope I shall have my money again. 

Bal. ; "Tis my opinion, that this constable be put into the captain’s hands, and 
if his friends don’t bring four good men for his ransom by to-morrow night- 
captain, you sitall carry him to Flanders. 

Scale. Surup. ; Agreed ! agreed I 

Plume ; Mr. Kite, take the constable into custody. 

Kite ; Ay, ay, air, — (To Constable.) Will you please to have yonv iilHce taken 
iVom you ? or will you handsomely lay down your staff, as your hetters have 
done before youV IConstmii.u 

Bal, ’. Come, gentlemen, there needs no great ceremony in tuljnuniing this 
court. — Captain, you shall dine with me. 

XCite (to Constable) : Come, Mr. Militia Serjeant, I shall .silence you now, ( 
believe, without your taking the law of me. [ifitmiL 


SCENE VI . — The Fields. 

Enter Captain Brazen leading Luoy masked. 

Braz. : The boat is just below here. 

Enter Mr. Worthy with a case qf pistak under his arm. 

WoR, : Here, sir, take your choice. 

[Going between them, and ojfering the pistols. 

Braz. : What ! pistols ! are they charged, my dear ? 

WoR. : With a brace of bullets each. 

Braz. ; But I’m a foot-oIScer, my dear, and never use pistols, the sword is my 
way — and I won’t be put out of my road to please any man. . 

WoR. : Nor I neither j so have at you. [Cocks one pistol. 

Braz. : Look’ee, my dear, I don’t care for pistols, — Pray, oblige me, and let 
us have a bout at sharps ; damn it, there’s no parrying these bullets ! 

WOR. : Sir, if you han’t yoiu' bellyful of these, the swords shall come in for 
second course. 

Braz. : Why, then, fire and fury I I have eaten smoke from the mouth of a 
cannon, sir ; don’t think I fear powder, for I live upon’t. Let me sK— [Takes 
one.) And now, sir, how many paces distant shall we fire ? 
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VVnu. ; F'ire yiui when you pleaw, L’ll vcscrve luy shot till 1 tuii sure of you. 

IluAz. : Cojue, wliero’a your rlfitilc ? 

VFoit. ; Oloiik ! what tl'y’e nifiiii ? 

JhiAz, : To fight upon ; I always fighl upon a cloak, 'tis our way abroad. 

IjUiiY ; Conic, gentlcinen, I’ll end the strife. [Unmask f. 

\'/oit. : Lucy ! — take licr. 

11R.AZ. ; The devil take me if I do 1 Huzza ! — [Fins In': pistol.) D’ye hear, d’ye 
hear, you pl.aguy hrirvidau, how (hose bullets whistle ! suppose they had been 
lodged in my gizzard now 1 

Lugv ; Pray, sir, pardon me. 

Braz. ; I can’t tell, child, till I know whether luy money is safe. — [Searching 
hU pockets.) Yc.s, yes, I do pardon you, but if I had you in the Rose tavern, 
Govent-Garden, with three or four hearty rakes, and three or four smart 
Jiapkiiis, I would tell you another story, ray dear. [E-xil. 

WoR. : And wa.s Melinda privy to this ? 

Lucy ; No, sir, she wroic her name upon a piece of paper at the fortune-teller’s 
last night, which I put in my pocket, and so writ above it to the captain. 

WoR. ; And how came Melinda’s journey put ofi' ? 

Lucy ; At the town’s end she met Mr. Balance’s steward, who told her, that 
Mrs. Silvia was gone from her father’s, and nobody could tell whither. 

WoR. ; Silvia gone from her fatlier’s ! This will be news to Plume. — Go home, 
and tell your lady how near I was being shot for her. [E.ceimt severally. 


■ SCENR vtr.--zl jffflom in .Justice Bauanov.’s //oh, ss. 

/i’nhr.JusTKa. Bauance and .Stkwarp. 

SrliW. Wo. did not miss her (ill (he evening, sir ; and tlnm, searching for her 
in the cIuuuIkt that was toy young luastec’s, we fouml iier clothe, s there ; 
l)Ul, the .suit that your, son left i(\ the iive.ss, when he went to I .onclou, wua gone. 

Brtr.. ! The while-triiuincd with silvect* 

.S'lEvv. : The .same. 

Bai.. ; You han’t told Ui.at circiuttsiaiicc to /myhody ? 

S'lnvv. ; To none but yonr wonship, 

Bai„ '. And he sure you don’t. Co into tlie tliiiing-iooni, and tell captain Phiine 
that 1 beg to speak with hhu. 

S'lBW. ! I shall. [Exit, 

Bai.. ; Was ever man so imposed upon ! I had her promise, Indeed, tluit. she 
should never dispose of henself without niy consent, I have consented with ti 
witness, given her away as ray act and deed. And this, I warrant, the captain 
thinks will pass ; no, I shall never pardon him the villany, lir.st of robbing me 
of my daughter, and then the mean opinion he mu.st have of me, to think that 
I could be so wretchedly imposed upon; her extravagant passion might 
encourage her in the attempt, but the contrivance innst be his. I’ll know the 
truth presently. 

• Enter Cavtain Plume. 

Pray, captain, what have you done with your young gentleman soldier ? 

Plume : He’s at my quarters, I suppose, with the rest of ray men. 

Bal. : Docs he keep company with the common soldiens ? 

Plume : No, he’.s generally with me. 

Bal, : He lies with yon, I presume ? 

Pi.UME : No, faith, I offered him part of my bed ; but the young rogue fell in 
love with Rose, and has lain with her, I tltink, since he came to town. 

FF 
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Bal. ; So, thnl beUvcou you botli, Rose has been finely miumged. 

Blume ; Upon my honour, sir, she liad no harm from me. 

Bal. {aside) ; All’s safe, I find 1 — (Aloinl.) Now, eaptnin, you must know that 
the young fellow’s impudence in court was well grounded ; he said I should 
heartily repent his being listed, and so I do from tuy soul. 

PUJME : Ay ! for what reason ? 

Bal. ; Because he is no less than what he said he was, born of as good a family 
as any in this county, and is heir to twelve hundred pound a year. 

Plume : I’m very glad to hear it — ^for I wanted but a man of that quality to 
make ray company a perfect representative of the whole commons of England. 
Bal. : Won’t you discharge him ? 

Plume ; Not under a hundred pound sterling. 

Bal. : You shall have it, for his father is my intimate friend. 

Plumb : Then you shall have him for nothing. 

Bal. ; Nay, sir, you shall have your price. 

Plume ; Not a pemiy, sir ; I value an obligation to you much above a hundred 
pound. 

Bal. : Perliap.s, sir, you shan’t repent your generosity. — ^Will you please to 
write his discharge in my pocket-pook ? — (Gim his book.) In the mean time, 
wc’li send for die gentleman. — ^Wlio waits there ? 

Enier Servant. 

Go to the captain’s lodging, and inquire for Mr. Wilful, tell liim his ciiplttiu 
wants him here immediately. 

Ser. ; Sir, the gentleman’s below at the door, inquiring for the captain, 

Plume : Bid him come up, — [Exit Servant.) Here’.? the dischtirgc, sir. 

Bal. : Sir, 1 thank you. — (Aside,) ’Tis plain he had no hand in’t. 

Enter SiLVtA. 

SiLV. : I think, captain, you might have ii.scd me belter titan to leave me yonder 
among your swearing, drunken crew. And you, Mr.Ju.sticc, inighl have been 
so civil as to have invited me to dinner, for I have eaten with as good a uitm 
as your worship. 

Plume ; Sir, you must charge our want of respect, upon our ignorance of your 
quality, — ^But now you are at liberty — I have discharged you. 

SiLV. : Discharged me I 

Bal. ; Yes, sir, and you must once more go home to your i'ather. 

SiLV. : My father ! then I am discovered.— O sir 1 {Kneeling.) I expect no pardon. 
Bal. ; Pardon ! no, no, child, your crime shall be your punishment. — Idere 
captain, I deliver her over to the conjugal power for her chastisement ; since 
she will be a wife, be you a husband, a very husband. When she tells you 
of her love, upbraid her with her folly ; be modishly ungrateful, because she 
has been unfasliionably kind, and use her worse than you would anybody 
else, because you can’t use her so well as she deserves. 

Plume ; And are you Silvia, in good earnest ? 

SiLV. ; Earnest ! I have gone too far to make it a jest, sir. 

Plume ; And do you give her to me in good earne.st ? 

Bal. : If you please to take her, sir. 

Plume : Why then I have saved my legs and arms, and lost my liberty ; secure 
from wounds, I am prepared for the gout ; farewell subsistence, and welcome 
taxes 1 — Sir, my liberty, and hopes of being a general, are much dearer to 
me than your twelve hundred pound a year. — But to your love, madam, I 
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resign my freedom, and to yonr lieuuly my ainbiiion ; greater in nbeying at 
your feet, than commanding at llin liead of an army. 

Enler Mr. Worthy. 

WoR. : I am sorry to hear, Mr. Hnlancc, that your dauglitcr is lost. 

Bal. ; So am not I, sir, since an honest gontlenmii has found her. 

Enter Melinda. 

Mul. ; Pray, Mr. Balance, what’s become of my cousin Silvi.a ? 

Bat., ; Your cousin Silvia is talking yonder witli your cousin Plume. 

Mel, Wor. : How 1 

SiLV. : Do you think it strange, cousin, that a woman should change ? but, I 
hope, you’ll excu.se a change that has proceeded from constancy. I altered 
my outside, because I was die same within ; and only laid by the woman to 
make sure of my man ; that’s my history. 

Mel. : Your hi, story is a little romantic, cousin, but since success has crowned 
your adventures, you will h.ave the world o’ your side, and I sliall be willing 
to go with the tiac, provided you’ll pardon an injury I offered you in the 
letter to your father. 

Plume : That injury, madam, was done to me, and the reparation I expect 
shall be made to my friend ; make Mr. Worthy happy, and I shall be satisfied. 
Mel. : A good example, sir, will go a great way : when my cousin is pleased to 
surrender, ’tls probable I shan’t hold out much longer. 

Enter Captain Brazen. 

Buaz, : Gentlemen, I am yours. — Madam, I am not yours, 

Mel. : Tin glad on’t, sir. 

Buaz. ! So ant f. — ^Yoii have got a pretty Itotwc liere, Mr. baeonic, 

Bai.. I ’Tis time to right all mistakes. — My name, sir, is Balance. 

Braz, ! B.alaiice 1 Sii', I am your most obedient 1 — I know your whole genera 
tion. riacl lint you an uncle that was governor of the l.eeward Lslaiitls .some 
years ago ? 

Bai.. : Did you know him ? 

Braz. ; Intimately, .sir. lie pl.aycd at billiard.s to a miracle. You liad a brother 
too, tli.at was captain of a fire-ship — poor Dick — he had tlie rao.st engaging 
way with him — of making punch— and tlien Iiis cabin was so neat — but his 
boy Jack was the most comical bastard — ha 1 ha ! ba ! ha 1 ha ! a pickled 
dog, I shall never forget him. 

Plume i Well, captain, are you fixed in your project yet ? arc you still for the 
privateer ? 

Braz. ; No, no, I had enough of a privateer just now ; I had like to have been 
picked up by a cruiser under false colours, and a French plckaroon for 
aught I know. 

Plume ; But have you got your recruits, my dear ? 

Braz. : Not ustick, my dear. 

Plume : Probably I shall furnish you. 

Enter Rose and Bullock. 

Rose : Captain, captain, I have got loose once more, and have persuaded my 
sweetheart Cartwheel to go widi us ; but you must promise not to part with 
me again. 

Sii.v. : I find, Mrs. Rose has not been pleased with her bedfellow. 

Rose : Bedfellow ! I don’t know whether I had a bedfellow or not 
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lSilv. ; Don’t be in a paasiou, child, I was as little pleased with youv company 
as you could be with mine. 

Bull. : Pray, sir, dunna be offended at my sister, .she’s somcthiiiir underbred ; 
but if you please, I’ll lie wiUi you in her stead. 

I’WJMi; : I have promised, madam, to provide for this girl ; now will you be 
pleased to let her wait upon you ? or shall I take care of her ? 

S11.V. : She shall be my charge, sir ; you may find it business enough to take 
care of me. 

Bull. ; Ay, and of me, captahi ; for wauns ! if ever you lift your hand against 
me. I’ll desert. 

Pluml ; Captain Brazen shall take care o’ that. — {To Oastain Brazen.) My 
dear, instead of the twenty thousand pound you talked of, you shall have the 
twenty brave recruits that I have raised, at the rate they cost me. — My 
commission I lay down, to be taken up by some braver fellow, that has mote 
merit and less good fortune, whilst I endeavour, by the example of this 
worthy gentleman, to serve my queen and country at home. 

With some regret I quit the active field, 

Where glory full reward for life does yield ; 

But the recruiting trade, with all its train 
Of lasting plague, fatigue, and endless pain, 

I gladly quit, with my fair spouse to stay, 

And raise recruits the matrimonial way. [Exiuni otnnes. 
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SHE STOOPS TO GONQ^UER 

OR THE MISTAKES OP A NIGHT 

(By OLIVER GOLDSMITH) 

"The Beaux Stratagem, produced in the year of Farquliar’s death, wa.s followed 
nearly seventy years later, by She Stoops to Conquer, The interval between the 
two productions was a hiatus in the history of English drama. Tlie play shows 
little trace of such a hiatus, and this is the more curious, in that, unlike the 
interval that separates the “ Elizabethan ” from the Restoration drama, the 
theatres were open and active throughout die period. The stage history of 
those years is interesting ; the plays are not. They belong for the most part to 
the category of “ sentimental comedy,” the sentimentality being a convention 
of provM commercial value. Oliver Goldsmith (t 728- 17 74) sensed that the 
atmosphere of the London theatre, while it prohibited a serious drama of any 
worth, might weU sustain the dignity of a genuine comedy, and he determined 
to supply such a comedy. His first play. The Oaod-natured Man (1768), having 
run for only nine nights, it required all the efforts of such influential fi'iends as 
be found in Dr. Johnson’s circle to procure a hearing for a second venture. 
She Stoops to Conquer, finished in_ 1771, was produced at Covent Garden two 
years later, and despite the pessimism alike of manager and author, it “ suc- 
ceeded prodigiously.” It was a first night to be remembered. “ All eyes,” 
records Richard Cumberland (of the rival “ sentimental ” school) “ were upon 
Johnson, who sate in a front row of a side box, and when he laughed everybody 
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thought theuwelvc's wsirranU'd lo roar.” The author, lor the greater pari of the 
evening, was not in the lioiisr. It seems a pity that he did not follow up the 
success of a play whicii, iiulike most “ classic ” plays, is frequently revived hy 
quite unenterprising luauagemcnls. His death occurred just over a year after 
the production. 


SHE STOOPS TO COMdUER 

01 

The Alistakes of a Night 
Chat act rrs 


Sir Charlu.s Marlow Tony Lumpkin 
Young Marlow {his Son) Diogory 
Hardcastle Mrs. Hardcastle 

Hastings Miss Hardcastle 


Miss Neville 
Maid 

Landlords, Servants, 
&c., S’c. 


ACT I 

SCENE : A Chaiiiher in an Old-Fashioned House. 

Enin Mrs. Hardcastle ami Mr. Hardc.astle. 

Mrs. Hardoasi’le : I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re very particular. Is there a 
creature in ihc wliolc couiitry, hut our.>.clve!i, that does not lake a trip to town 
now and then, to nih oil the rust a little ? Thcrc’.s the iwo Mi.s.s Hoggs and 
our neighbour, Mrs. Rig, shy, go to take a monih’s polisliiiig every winter. 

Hard'. : Ay, and hrlng back vanity .and alVcclalion lo last them the whole year, 
I wonder why [.tiiidoii cuiinul keep its own fools at liome. In iiiy time, the 
ibllics of the town criqil slowdy ainoiig u.s, hut now they travel iiwler than a 
stage-coach. Us 1'oppcric.s cinuc down, not only as inside passengers, but in 
the very basket. 

Mrs, Hard. : Ay, jwat limes were line liims, indeed ; you have liecii idling us 
of /htm for many a long year. Here we live in an old uimbliiig mansion, lhat 
looks for all the world like an inn, Imt dial we never see coiupiuiy. tJur best 
visitors arc old Mas, Oddlish, the eurale’s wife, and little tlripplegatc, the 
lame danciug-iuastcr : And all our enlerlahuucut your old stories of Trince 
Lugenc and tin; Duke, of Marlborough. I hate such nld-faahioned trumpery. 

Hard. : And I love it. I love every ihiug that's oUl ; old friends, old tinic.s, old 
manners, old boolis old wine; and, I believe, iJorolby [tiiKing he> hand), you’ll 
own I have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. Hard, : Lord, Mr, ilarileasllo, you’re for ever at your Dorothys and your 
old wlfe.s. You may be a Darby, but I’ll be no Joan, I promise you, I’m not 
so old as you’d midie me, by more than one good year. Add twenty to twenty 
and make money of that. 

Hard. : Let me see ; twenty added to ttvcnly, makes just fifty and seven ! 

Mm. Hard. : It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle : I was but twenty when I was brought 
to bed of TJony, Lhat I had by Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband ; and he’s not 
come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard. ■, Nor ever will I dare answer for him. Ay, you have taught him finely ! 

Mrs, Hard. : No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. My son is not to 
live by his learning. I don’t think a boy wants much learning to spend fifteen 
hundred a year. 

Hard. ; Learning, quotha ! A mere composition of tricks and mischief ! 

Mrs. Hard. : Humour, ray dear ; nothing but humour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, 
you must allow the boy a little humour. 
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Hard. : I’d sooner allow him a horse-pond I If burning the foolnian’s shoes, 
frightening the maids, and worrying the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was 
but yesterday he fastened my wig to tlie back of my chair, and when I went 
to make a bow, I popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle’s face ! 

Mrs. Hard. ; And am I to blame? The poor boy was always too sickly to do 
any good. A school would be his deatli. When he comes to be a little stronger, 
who know ivhat a year or two’s Latin may do for him ? 

Hard. : Latin for him ! A cat and fiddle ! No, no, the ale-house and the stable 
are the only schools he’ll ever go to ! 

Mrs. Hard. : Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for I believe we 
shan’t have him long among us. Anybody that looks in his face may see he’s 
consumptive. 

Hard. : Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms. 

Mrs. Hard. : He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. : Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Hard. ; I’m actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. ; And truly, so am I ; for he sometimes whoops like a speaking-trumpet 
(Tony hallooing behind the scenes.) — O, tliere he goes. — A very consumptive 
figure, truly ! 

Enter Tony, crossing the stage. 

Mrs. Hard. : Tony, where are you going, my charmer ? Won’t you give papa 
and I a little of your company, lovey ? 

Tony i Tm in haste, mother, I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. ; You shan’t venture out this raw evening, my dear : You look 
most shockingly. 

Tony ; I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects me down every 
moment. There’s some fun going forward. 

Hard. : Ay ; the ale-house, die old place : I thought so. 

Mrs. Hard. ; A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony : Not so low, neither. There’s Dick Muggins tlie exciseman, lack Hlaiig 
the horse doctor, Little Aminadab that grinds the music-box, and T’orn Twist 
that spins die pewter platter. . 

Mrs. PIard, : Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one niglit, at kfist. 

Tony : As for di.sappointing them, I should not much mind ; but I can’t abide 
to disappoint myself! 

Mrs. Hard, (detaining him) : You shan’t go. 

Tony ; I will, I tell you. 

Mrs, Hard. ; I say you shan’t. 

Tony : We’ll see which is strongest, you or I. 

[EwV hauling her out. 

Hakdcastle solus. 

Hard. ; Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each other. But is not the whole 
age in a combination to drive sense and disaetion out of doors ? There’s my 
pretty darling Kate ; the fashions of the times have almost infected her too. 
By living a year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze, and French frippery 
as the best of them. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Hard. ; Blessings on my pretty innocence ! Dressed out as my usual, my Kate ! 
Goodness 1 What a quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee" 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this age, that the indigent world could 
be clothed out of the trimmings of the vain. 
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Miss Haru, ; You kiiDw our .iRrccment, sir. You allow me the morning to 
receive and pay visits, and to dress in my own manner ; and in the evening, I 
put on iny housewife’s dress, to please you. 

Hard. ; Well, remember, I insist on the terms of our agreement j and, by-lho- 
hye, I believe I .shall have occasion to try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss Hard. : I protest, .sir, I don’t compreUend your meaning. 

Hard. : Then to lie plain with you, Kale, I expect the young gentleman I Itave 
clioscn to be your limsband from town tliis very day. I have hi.s father’s letter 
in which he informs me his son is set out, and that he intends to follow him- 
self shortly after. 

Miss Hard. ; Indeed ! I wish I had known something of this before. Bless me, 
how shall I behave ? It’s a tliousand to one I shan’t like him ; our meeting 
will be io formal, and so like a thing of business, that I shall find no room for 
friendship or esteem. 

Hard, : Depend upon it, child. I’ll never control your choice ; but Mr. Marlow, 
whom I have pitched upon, is the son of my old friend, Sir Charles Marlow, 
of whom you have heard me talk so often. The young gentleman has been 
bred a scholar, and is designed for an employment in the service of his 
country. I am told he’s a man of an excellent understanding. 

Miss Hard. : Is he ? 

Hard. : Very generous. 

Mkss Hard, : I believe I .shall like him. 

IlAltn, : Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. ; I’m sure 1 shall like him. 

Hard. ; And very handsome. 

Mias Hard, i My dear papa, say no more (kissing his hninl), he’s mine, I’ll have 
him 1 

Hard, i And, to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the. most bashful and reserved 
young fellows !u all the world. 

Mins Hard. ; Uli 1 you liave frozen me to dealli again, ’Tlial word rcservetl law 
undone all tin: nvit ol'bi.s acconipli.slimcnts. A reserved lover, it i.i said, always 
makes a suspioiinu husband. 

Hard. : On the contrary, mode.sly seldom resides in a breast that is not c.n- 
riched witli nobler virtues, it was the very feature in his character that lirat 
si ruck me. 

Miss Hard, : He must liave more .striking features to catcli me, I promise you. 
However, if he be .so young, so handsome, .and so everything, as you men- 
tion, I believe he’ll do still, 1 tliink I’ll have iiim. 

Hard. : Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It is more tlian an even wager, 
lie may not liavejiwn. 

Miss Hard. : My dear papa, why will you mortify one so V — Well, if he refuses, 
instead of breaking my lieart at Ills iudifference. I’ll only break my glass for 
its flattery. Set my cap to some newer fashion, and look out for some less 
difficult admirer. 

Hard. : Bra^ly rc.solved 1 In the meantime I’ll go prepare the servants for his 
reception ; as we seldom see company, they want as much training as a 
company of recruits the first day’s master. [JsxiL 

Miss Hardoastle sola. 

Miss Hard. : Lud, this news of papa’s puts me all in a flutter. Young, hand- 
some ; these he put last ; but I put them foremost. Sensible, good-natur’d ; I 
like all that. But then reserved, and sheepish, that’s much against him. Yet 
can’t he be cured of his timidity, by being taught to be proud of his wife. 
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Ves, and (Mu’t I — Bat i tow I’m disposing of the husband liidbte I hiivc 
.secutvd the lover ! 

Enter Miss NEVu;.ni!,. 

Mias Hard. : I’m glad -you’re come, Neville, my dear. Tell me, Constance, how 
do 1 look this evening ? Is there anytliing whimsical iiliaut me i’ Is it one of 
my well-looking days, child ? Am I in face to-day ? 

Mjss Neville : Perfectly, iny dear. Yet, now I look again — ble.ss me !~-sure no 
accident has happened among the canary birds or the goldfishes ? Has yonr 
brother or the cal been meddling ? Or has the last novel been too moving ? 
Miss Hard. ; No ; nothing of all this. I have been threatened — I can scarce gel 
it out — I have been threatened with a lover 1 

Miss Neville : And his name 

Miss Hard. ; Is Marlow. 

Miss Neville : Indeed ! 

Miss Hard, ; The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nevolle : As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr. Hastings, my admirer. 
They are never asunder. I believe you must have seen him when we lived in 
town. 

Miss Hard, : Never. 

Miss Neville : He’s a very singular character, I assure you. Among women of 
reputation and virtue, he is the modcstesl man alivcj : but his acquaintance 
give him a very different character among a-eatures of aiiolbcr .stamp : you 
understand me ? 

Miss Hard. ; An odd character, indeed ! 1 .shall never be tililc to inumige him, 
What shall I do ? Pshaw, think no more of him, but trust to nccurrcnccs I'or 
success. But how goes on your own affair, my dear? Hits my luothcr been 
courting you for my brother Tony, as usual ? 

Miss Neville ; I have just come from one of our agreeable Ek-d-Mos. tlhi; has 
been saying a hundred tender things, and setting off licr pretty monster as 
tlie very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. ; And her pardality is such, that she actually (liiiiks him so. A 
fortune like yours is no small temptation. Besides, as she hits the sole w linage- 
ment of it, I’m not surprised to see her unwilling to let it go out of the fumiiy. 
Miss Neville : A fortune like mine, which chiefly consists in jewels, is no .such 
mighty teraptation. But, at any rate, if my dear Hastings lie but constant, I 
make no doubt to be too hard for her at last, However, I let her suppose that 
I am in love with her son, and she never once dreams that my affections are 
fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. : My good brother holds out stoutly. I could almost love him for 
hating you so, 

Miss Neville : It is a good-natur’d creature at bottom, and I’m sure would 
wish to see me mai'ried to anybody but himself. But my aunt’s bell rings 
for our afternoon’s walk through the improvements. Allans. Courage is 
necessary, as our affairs are critical. 

Miss Hard. : Would it were bed-time and all were well, [Exeunt. 

scene: An Ale-house Room. Several shabby fellows, with punch and tobacco. Tony at 
the head cf the table, a little higher than Aie rest : a mallet in his hand. 

Omnes. : Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo I 

First Fellow : Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 

The ’Squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 
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CDmnes. : Ay, a i.ong. a 

Tony : T'lien I’ll sing you, gciitlamiui, a song I nuide upon this ale-house, tlic 
Tlirc-c I’iguoiis, ’ 

SONO. 

Let school-inasleis pit::zle then brain, 

With giammui, and nonsense, and learning ; 

Good lujuor, I stoutly maintain, 

Giocs genus a heller diueimrig, 

Let them brag of thru llealhenish Gods, 

'I heir l.eihe.\, their Siyxes, and Slygians ; 

Their Quis, and their Qiaes, and their Quods, 

They're all but a parcel of Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll ! 

When Methodist pieachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinfid, 

I’ll wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skinful. 

But when yon come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion. 

I'll leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll ! 

Then come, put thejorwn about, 

And let us be merry and clever, 

Our hearts and our liquors are .stout. 

Here's the '1 late Jolly Pigeons for ever. 

Let some i sy up woodcock or hare, 

Tour buslurds,your diuLs, nndyour widgeons ; 

But qf all the birds in the air, 

Ilcie's a health to the Three Jolly Vigeorn. 

Tciroddlc, toroddle, loroll 1 

Omnus. : Bravo, liravo 1 

I'nii.T I'HT.i.ow ! T'l'o ’Squire has got spunk in him. 

Si'.r.oND I'i'M.ow : 1 loves to hear liiin sing, Iiekeays, he never gives us riolhiiig 
that’.s loio. 

T’hiru Fellow : O damn auythiug that’s low, I cannot hear it 1 
Fourth Fellow ; T'hc genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time. If so be 
that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 

THiiin Fellow : I like the nuixum of it, Ma-stet Muggins. What, though I am 
obligated to dance a lienr, a man may be a guutlcraan for all that. May this 
be ray poison if my bear ever dances but to the very geiiteclesl of tunes. 
Water Farted, or the minuet in Ariadne. 

Second Fellow : What a pity it is the 'Squire is not cornc to his own. It would. 

be well Ton all the publicans within ten miles round of him. 

Tony : Ecod, and so it would. Master Slang. I’d then show what it was to keep 
choice of company. 

Second Fellow : O, he takes after his own father for that. To be sure, old 
’Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For wind- 
ing the straight horn, or heating a thicket for a hare, or a wench, he never 
had his fellow. It was a saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, 
dogs, and girls in the whole county. 

Tony : Ecod, and when I’m of age I’ll be no bastard, I promise you. I have 
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been thinlcing of Bet Bouncer and the miller’s grey marc to begin with, Biu 
come, my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay no reckoning. Well, 
Stingo, what’s the matter ? 

Enter Landlord. 

Landlord : There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the door. They have 
lost their way upo’ the forest ; and they are talking sotnething about Mr. 
Hardens tie. 

Tony : As sure as can be, one of them must be the gcntlem.nn that’s coming 
down to court ray sister. Do they seem to be Londoners ? 

Landlord ; I believe they may. They look woundily like Frenchmen. 

Tony : Then desire them to step this way, and I’ll set them right in a twink- 
ling. {Exit Landlord.) Gentlemen, as they mayn't be good enough company 
for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll be with you in the squeezing of a 
lemon. [Exeunt Mob, 

Tony solus. 

Tony : Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, and hound, this half year. 
Now, if 1 pleased, I could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian. But 
then I’m afraid — afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a year, 
and let him frighten me out of that if he can 1 

Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow and Hastings. 

Marlow ; What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had of it I We were told 
it was but forty miles across the country, and we have come above three- 
score 1 

Hastmos : And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reserve of yours, that 
would not let us enquire more frequently on the way. 

Marlow : I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself under an obligation 
to every one I meet ; and often stand the chance of an unmannerly nnswer. 
Hastings : At present, however, we are not likely to receive any answer, 

Tony : No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told you h.avc been enquiring for one 
Mr. Hardcastle, in these parts. Do you know what part of tlic country you 
are in ? 

Hastings ; Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for information. 

Tony : Nor tlie way you came ? 

Hastings ; No, sir, but if you can inform us 

Tony ; Why, gentlemen, if you Imow neither the road you are going, nor where 
you are, nor the road you came, the first thing I have to inform you is, that 
— you have lost your way. 

Marlow ; We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony : Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ask the place from whence you 
came ? 

Marlow ; That’s not necessary towards directing us where we are to go. 

Tony : No offence ; but question for question is all fair, you know. Pray, 
gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, o'ld-fashioned, 
whimsical fellow with an ugly face ; adaughter, and a pretty son ? 

Hastings : We have not seen the gentleman, but he has the family you mention. 

Tony : The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative maypole The 

son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is fond of ! 
Marlow ; Our information differs in this. The daughter is said to be well-bred 
and beautiful ; the son, an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled at his 
mother’s apron-string. 
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Tony : Ilc-he-heiu — then, geutlemeiij all I have to tell you is, that you won’t 
reach Mr. Hardcastle’a house tliis night, I believe. 

Hastings ; Unfortunate ! 

Tony : It’s a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous way. S lingo, tell 
the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle’s. (Whilcing upon tJie Landtohd.) 
Mr. Hardcaatle’.s of (iiiagmire Marsh, you understand me. 

I.s.NDi.QitD ; Master Ilardrastle’.s ! Lack-a-daisy, my masters, you’re come a 
deadly deal wrong ! When you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have crossed down Squash Lane. 

M.arlow : Gross down Squash Lane ! 

Landlojid ; Then you were to keep straight forward, until you came to four 
roads. 

Marlow ; Come to where four roads meet ! 

Tony ; Ay, but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Marlow : O, sir, you’re facetious ! 

Tony : Then, keeping to the right, you are to go sideways till you come upon 
Crack-skull common : there you must look sharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward, till you come to farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the 
farmer’s barn you are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and then to 
the right about again, till you find out the old mill 

Marlow ; Zounds, man ! wc could as soon find out the longitude ! 

Ha.stinos ; Wliat’s to ho done, Marlow ? 

Marlow ; This house promises but a poor reception, though, perhaps, the 
landlord can accommodate us. 

Landlord : Alack, master, we. have but one spare bed in the whole house. 

Tony ; And to my knowledge, lliat’s taken up by three lodgers already, 
(.-lylrr a pause, in which the rest seem disconcerted.) I have hit it. Don’t you think, 
Stmgo, our lancllady could accommodate llic gcullemeii by the fire-side, 
with three chairs and a bol.slcr ? 

llAS'viNoa : I hate, sleeping by the lirc-slde. 

Marlow : And t detest your three chairs and a bolslc.r. 

Tony : You do, do you 1— tlieu let me sec — what — ifYou go on a mile further, 
to the Kuck’s Head ; the old lluek’s Head on the hill, one of the best inn.s in 
the whole country ? 

Hastino.s ; Oh, oli ! so wc have escaped an adventure fur this night, however. 

Landlord {apart to Tony) : Sure, you ben’t sending them to your father’s as an 
inn, be you ? 

Tony : Mum, you fool, you. Let them find that out. (To them.) You have only 
to keep on straight forward, till you come to a large old hau.se by the road- 
side. You’ll see a pair of large horns over the door. That’s the sign. Drive 
up the yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hastings : Sir, wc are obliged to you. The servants can’t miss the way ? 

Tony : No, no : But I loll you though, the landlord is rich, and going to leave 
off business ; so he wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your presence, 
he ! he 1 ije ! He’ll be for giving you his company, and, ecocl, if >^u mind 
him, he’ll persuade you that his mother was an alderman, and his aunt a 
justice of die peace I 

Landlord : A troublesome old blade, to be sure ; but 'a keeps as good wines 
and beds as any in the whole country. 

Marlow : Well, if he supplies us with tirese, we shall want no further connec- 
tion, We are to turn to the right, did you say ? 

Tony ; No, no ; straight forward. I’ll just step myself, and show you a piece of 
the way. ( To the Landlord.) Mum. 
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Landloru : Ah, hless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant' dimmed mischievous 

son ol' a whore. [Kveimt. 


ACT II 

S OE NE — An old-fashionsd Home. 

Eiitei Hahdgastle fellowed by three or four awkwatd Seiivantc. 

Hard. : Well, I hope you’re perfect in the table exercise I have been teachiui^ 
you these three days. You all know your posts and your place.s, and can show 
that you have been used to good company, without ever .stij-ring from home. 

Omnbs. ; Ay, ay. 

Hard. ; When company comes, you are not to pop out and stare, and then run 
in again, like frightened rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. : No, no. 

Hard . : You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn are to make a show 
at the side-table ; and you, Roger, whom 1 have advanced from the plough, 
are to place yourself behind my chair. But you’re not to stand so, with your 
hands in your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, Roger ; and 
from your head, you blockhead, you. Sec how Diggory carries his hands. 
They’re a little too stiff, indeed, but that’s no great matter. 

Diggory : Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my hands thi.s way, 
when I was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon drill 

Hard, : You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all attention to the 
guests. You must hear us talk, and not think of talking ; you must see us 
drink and not think of drinking ; you must see us eat and not think of eating, 

Diggory : By the laws, your worship, that’s parfectly impossible. Whenever 
Diggory sees yeating going forward, ccod, he’s always wishing for a raoutiifnl 
himself. 

Hard, : Blockhead ! Is not a bellyful in the kitchen as good ns a bellyful in die 
parlour ? Slay your stomach with that reflection. 

Diggory ; Ecod, I thank your worship. I’ll make a shift to .stity my .stonineh 
with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 

Hard. : Diggory, you are loo talkative. Then, if I happen to say a good thing, 
or tell a good story at table, you must not all burst out a-laughing, an if you 
made part of the company. 

Diggory : Then, ecod, your worship must not toll the story of Ould Grouse in 
the gun-room ; I can’t help laughing at that— he ! he ! he ! — for the soul of 
me 1 We have laughed at that these twenty years — ha ! ha ! ha 1 

Hard. ; Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one. Well, honest Diggory, you may 
laugh at that — but still remember to be attentive, Suppose one of the com- 
pany should call for a glass of wine, how will you behave ? A glass of wine, sir, 
if you please {to Diogory) — ^Eh, why don’t you move ? 

Diggory ; Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I see the eatables and 
drinkables brought upo’ tlie table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. : What, wiU nobody move ? 

First Servant : I’m not to leave this pleace. 

Second Servant ; I’m sure it’s no pleace of mine. 

Third Servant ; Nor mine for sartain. 

Diggory ; Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. : Y ou numskulls 1 and so while, like your betters, you are quarrelling for 
places, the guests must be starved. O, you dunces 1 I find I must begin all 
over again. — But don’t I hear a coach drive into the yard ? To your posts, 
you blockheads ! I’ll go in the meantime and give my old friend’s sou a 
hearty reception at the gate. [Exit Hardcastie. 
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DinooiiY ; iiy tlie elcvem, my (Jpa: is jioup ((uilc out of my head ! 

RotiJiii : 1 liiiow that my ploarf is to bo oveiywheic ! 

Fuiii'i' Skrvant ; Where llio devil is iiiiiie i' 

SlsuONi) Kuhvant ; My ploace is to be nowhere at all ; and so I ze go about my 
business I \Exmnt Servanis, iimninii aboid as if flighted, dijfemil ways. 

Entsi Servants with Candles, shoioiitg in Marlow arir/HASTwoa. 

Servant : Welcome, gentlemen, very wckoine. This way. 

Hastings : After the disappointments of the day, welcome once rnore. Charier., 
to the comforts of a clean room and a good lire. Upon my word, a very well- 
looking house ; antique but creditable. 

Marlow ; The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first ruined the master 
by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Hastinqs : As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay all these fineries. 

I have often seen a good sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, though not 
actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Marlow ; Travellers, George, mmt pay in all places. The only dilTerence is, 
that in good inns, you pay dearly for luxuries ; in bad inns, you are fleeced 
and starved. 

Hastings ; You have lived pretty much among them. In truth, I have been 
often sutprised, that you who have seen so much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many opportunities, could never yet acquire a 
requisite share of assurance. 

Marlow : The EnglLslnnau’s malady. 15ut tell me, George, where could I htive 
learned that a.ssuriuice you talk tifV My life has been clue[ly spent in a college, 
or an inn, in seclusion from that lovely part of the crciition lluil uhiclly 
tciteh men ctinlkleiice. I don’t know that I was ever fiunilituiy acquaitUctl 
with a single luodtNl woman-- except my mother — but among femtiles of 
another class, you know- - 

IlASTtNOS i Ay, iunottg them you are iinpndciU enough of all conscience 1 

Mari.ow 1 They are of tiv, you know. 

IlASTtNOS 1 but in the company of women of reputation T never saw such an 
idiot, such a trembler ; you look for all the world as if you wanted an oppor- 
tunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mari.ow ; Why, man, that’s Ixtcause I tlo wnni to .steal out of the room. Falih, 

I have often formed ti resolution to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But 1 don’t Itnow how, a single glance from a [jalr of line eyes has 
totally overset my resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, 
but I’ll be hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hastings : If you could but say half the tine things to them that I have heard 
you lavish upon the barmaid of an inn, or even a college hedmaker — 

Marlow ; Why, George, I can’t say fine things to them. They freeze, they 
petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some such 
bagatelle. But to me, a modest woman, dressed out in all her finery, is tlie 
most trerr^ndous object of Uie whole creation. 

Hastings : Ha ! ha ! ha 1 At this rate, man, how can you ever expect to marry ! 

Marlow i Never, unless, as among kings and princes, ray bride were to be 
courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an Eastern bridegroom, one were to be in- 
troduced to a wife he never saw before, it might be endured. But to go 
through all the terrors of a formal courtship, together with the episode of 
aunts, grandmothers and cousins, and at last to blurt out the broad staling 
question of, madam, will you marry me ? No, no, that’s a strain much above me, 
I assure you ! 
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Hastjnos : I pity you. But how do you intend beli.aving to the Indy you lire 
come down to visit at the request of your father ? 

Marlow ; As I hehave to all other ladies. Bow very low. Answer yes, or no, to 
all her demands — But for the rest, 1 don’t think I shall venture to look in lier 
face, tilt I see my father’s again. 

Hastings : I’m surprised that one who is so warm a friend can be so cool a 
lover. 

Marlow ; To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief inducement down was to 
be imtrumental in forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville love.s 
you, the family don’t know you, as rny friend you are sure of a reception, and 
let honour do the rest. 

Hastings ; My dear Marlow 1 But I’ll suppress the emotion. Were I a wretch, 
meanly seeking to carry offa fortune, you should be the last man in the world 
1 would apply to for assistance. But Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and 
that is mine, both from her deceased father’s consent and her own inclination. 
Marlow i Happy man ! You have talents and art to captivate any woman. 
I’m doomed to adore the sex, and yet to converse with the only part of it I 
despise. This stammer in my address, and tliis awkward prepossessing visage 
of mine, can never permit me to soar above the reach of a milliner’s appren- 
tice, or one of the duchesses of Drury Lane. Pshaw ! this fellow here to 
interrupt us. 

Enter IIabdoastle. 

Hard. : Gentlemen, once more you arc heartily welcome. Which is Mr. 
Marlow ? Sir, you’re heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you sac, to receive 
my friends with my back to the fire. I like to give llicm a licnrty reception in 
the old style at my gate. I like to see their horses and trunks taken care of. 
Marlow {aside) ; He has got our names from the servants already. {To him.) 
We approve your caution and hospitolity, sir, {To Hastinos.) I have been 
thinking, George, of changing our travelling dresses in the morning. I am 
grown confoundly a.shamed of mine. 

Hard, ; I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony in this house. 

Hastings : I fancy, George, you’re right ; the first blow is lialf the battle. I 
intend opening the campaign with the white and gold. 

Hard, : Mr. Mailow — Mr. Hastings — gentlemen — pray be under no con.slrainl 
in this house. This is Liberty Hall, genlleraen. You may do just as you please 
here. 

Marlow ; Yet, George if we open the campaign too fiercely at fir-st, we may 
want ammunition before it is over. I think to reserve the embroidery to .secure 
a retreat. 

Hard. : Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of the Duke of 
Marlborough, when we went to besiege Denain. He first summoned the 
garrison 

Marlow; Don’t you drink the cealred’er waistcoat will do with the plain brown. 
Hard. : He first summoned the garrison, which might consist af about five 
thousand men 

Hastings : I think not ; brown and yellow mix but very poorly. 

Hare). : I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he summoned the garrison, 

which might consist of about five thousand men 

Marlow : The girls like finery. 

Hard. ; Which might consist ol about five thousand men, well appointed with 
stores, ammunition, and other implements of war. “ Now,” says the Duke 
^of Marlborough to George Brooks, that stood next to him— you must have 
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lieiii'd of George Brooks ; “ I’ll pawn niy Dukedom,” says lie, l)ut I take 
lliat garrison willioiil spilling a drop of blood ! ” So 

I\ 1 ARi.oiy ; Wliat, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of punch in the meau- 
linie, it would help ns lo carry on the siege with vigour. 

IlAun, : Punch, sir ! — ~{asiik.) This is the most unaccountable kind of modesty 
I ever mctwitli 1 

M.Mir.ovv ; Yes, sir, puncli I A glass of warm punch, after our journey, will he 
comfortable. 'I'liis is Liberty Hall, you know. 

IIaud. ; Here’s cuii, sir. 

Marlow (asitle) : Ho this fellow, in his Liberty Hall, will only let us have just 
what lie pleases. 

Hard, [taking the cul)) : I hope you’ll find it to your mind. I have prepared it with 
my own hands, and I believe you’ll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will 
you he .so good as to pledge me, sir ? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is our better 
acquaintance ! [Prin/ts. 

Marlow (aside) : A very impudent fellow this ! but he’s a character, and I’ll 
humour him a little. Sir, my service to you. [D)inks. 

Hastings (aside) : I see this fellow wants to give us his company, and forgets that 
he’s an innkeeper, before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Marlow : From llio excellence of your cup, my old friend, I suppose you have 
a good deal of business in this part of the country. Warm work, now and 
then, at elections, I suppose ? 

Hard. : No, sir, I have long given that work over. Since our betters have hit 
upon the cxpcdieiil of electing each other, there’s no business/or us that sell ale, 

Hastings ; So, then you have no turn for politics, I find. 

Hard. ; Not in the least. Tiiere was a time, indeed, I fi'etted myself about the 
mistakes of govcrmiiciit, like other people ; but finding myself every day 
grow more angry, and the govcrmnciit growing no better, I left it to iiiciid 
llscU'. Since (hat, I no more trouble my head about Htydet Ally, Ally Cawii, 
than about Ally Cinker. Sir, my service to you. 

IlASTiNOS : So tliat, with culiiig above, stains, and clriiiking below, with receiv- 
ing your friends within, and amusing Uunn witliout, you lead a good pleasant 
bustling life of it. 

Hard. ; 1 do stir about a great deal, tlial'.s certain. Half the differences of the 
parisli are ailjustod in this very iiarlour. 

Marlow (after drinking) i And you have an argument in your cup, old genllc- 
man, better than any in Wc.slminsLcr Hall. 

Hard. ; Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philosophy. 

Marlow (aside) : Well, this i.s the first time I ever heard of an innkeeper’s 
philosophy. 

Hastings ; So then, like an experienced general, you attack them on every 
quarter. If you find their reason manageable, you attack it with your pliilo- 
.sophy ; if you find they have no reason, you attack them with this. Here’s your 
hcaldr, my philosopher. {Drinks. 

Hard. ; Good, very good, thank you ; ha 1 ha 1 Your generalship puts me in 
mind of IJrince Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade, 
You shall hear. 

Marlow : Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it’s almost time to talk 
about supper. What has your philosophy got in the house for supper ? 

Hard. ; For supper, sir (aside.) Was ever such a request to a man in his own 

house 1 

Marlow : Yes, sir, supper, sir ; I begin to feel an appetite. I shall make 
devilish work to-night in the laider, I promise you. 

Hard, (aside) ; Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes beheld. (To him.) Why, 
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roally, sir, as for supper I canT well lell. My Dorotliy, and the conk maid, 
settle these things between lliem. I leave these kind of things entirely to 
them. 

Marlow ; You, do, do you ? 

Hard. : Entirely. By-the-bye, I believe they are in actual cou.sultation upon 
what’s for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Marlow ; Then I beg dtey’ll admit m as one of their privy council. It’s a way 
I have got. When I travel, I always choose to regulate my own supper. Lei 
the cook be called. No offence, 1 hope, sir. 

Hard. : O, no, sir, none in the least ; yet, I don’t know how : our Bridget, the 
cook maid, is not very communicative upon these occasions. Should we scud 
for her, she might scold us all out of the house, 

Hastings ; Let’s see your list of the larder, then. I ask it as a favour. I always 
match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Marlow (to Hardcastle, who looks at them with surprise) : Sir, he’s very right, 
and it’s my way, too. 

Hard. : Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, Roger, bring us the bill 
of fare for to-night’s supper. I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, Mr. 
Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle. Colonel Wallop, It was a saying of 
his, that no man was sure of his supper tiU he had eaten it. 

Hastings (aside) : All upon the high ropes 1 His unde a colonel ! We shall soon 
hear of his mother being a justice of peace. But let’s hear the bill of fare. 
Marlow (perusing) ■■ What’s here ? For the first course ; for ilie second course ; 
for the dessert. The devil, sir, do you think we have brought down tlio whole 
Joiner’s Company, or the Corijorafion of Bedford, lo cal up .sucli a supper V 
TVo or three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hastings : But let's hear it, 

Marlow (reading) : For the first course at the top, a pig, and prune sauce. 
Hastings : Damn your pig, I say ! 

Marlow ; And damn your prune sauce, say I 1 

Hard. ; And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig, lyith prune .lauoe, 
is very good eating, 

Marlow : At the bottom, a calf’s tongue and braiu.'i. 

Hastings : Let your brains he knocked out, my good sir ; I don’t like them. 
Marlow : Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves, I do. 

Hard, (aside) ; Their impudence confounds me. (To them). Oenllcmcn, you arc 
my guests, make what alterations you please. Is there anything else you wish 
to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

Marlow: Item. A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a flarentine, 
a shaking pudding, and a dish ol tiff— taff — tafl'ety cream ! 

Hastings : Confound your made dishes, I shall be as much at a loss in this 
house as at a green and yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s table. I’m 
for plain eating. 

Hard. : I’m sorry, gentlemen that I have nothing you like, but if tliere be 

anything you have a particular fancy to 

Marlow ; Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, that jtny one part 
of it is full as good as another. Send us what you please. So much for supper. 
And now to see that our beds are aired, and properly taken care of. 

Hard. ; I entreat you’ll leave all that to me. You shall not stir a step. 
Marlow ; Leave tliat to you 1 I protest, sir, you must excuse me, I always 
look to these things myself. 

Hard. : I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy on that head. 

Marlow ; You see I’m resolved on it.— (Ajirfe.) A very troublesome fellow this, 
as ever I met with. 
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llAHiJ. : Wdl, sir, I’m rosnlved nt least to attoud you. — (dnV/r.) This may be 
imitleni luudesly, but 1 never saw iiiiytlilnn look so like old-fashioned 
impiidciiii-, [Evainl Maulow and HAunoASTLE, 

lI.AM'tNOS solus . 

HA.st'tNtiS : Mo I liiid this fellow’s civilities begin to grow troublesome. Hut who 
can be .urgry at those :\s.siduities which .are nieanl to please him 1 Miss 
Neville, by all that’s bairpy 1 

Ente ) Miss Neville. 

Miss NEaiLLL : My dear Hastings 1 To what unexpected good fortune ? to what 
accident am I to ascribe this happy meeting i 

Hastings ; Rather let me ask the .same question, as I could never have hoped 
to meet my clearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Neville : An inn I sure you mistake ! my aunt, my guardian, lives here. 
What could induce you to think this house air inn ? 

Hastings : My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, and I, have been 
sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A young fellow whom we accidentally 
met at a house hard by directed us hither. 

Miss Neville : Certainly it must be one of my hopeful cousin’s tricks, of whom 
you have heard me talk so often, ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 

Hastings ; He whom your aunt intends for you ? He of whom I have such just 
approhcn.sioiis '? 

Miss Neville t Yon have nothing to fear from him, I ns.uire you. You’d adore 
him if you knew how heartily he de,spiscs me. My aunt knows it ton, and has 
undi!rtaken to court me for him, and actually begins to think she has made a 
CoiKiuetil. 

Hastinus ; I’liou dear di.s.s«ml)lcT ! You must know, iny Coii.staucc, I have ju,st 
aci/.ed this hapiiy oiiiiurtuiiily of my IVicnd’s vi.sit here to get admit taiicc in- 
to the I'lunily. The hoLses that carried us down arc now I'aligued with their 
journey, liiU tliey’ll .soon be refreshed j and then if my dearest girl will trust 
in her i'uUbrul Hastings, \w shall soon be latnled in France, where even 
among slaves the laws of marriage are respected. 

Mbs Neville ! 1 have ofieu told you, that though ready to obey you, I yet 
should leave my little forlmic heliitid with reluctance. ’I'he greatest part of it 
was left me by my uncle, the India Director, and chielly consists in jewels. I 
have been far some time persuading ray aiinl to let me wear them. I fancy 
I’m very near succeeding. T’lie instant they arc pul into my possession you 
shall find me ready to make them and myself yours. 

Hastings ; Perish the baubles 1 Your person is all I desire. In the meantime, my 
friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. I know the strange reserve of 
his temper is such, that if abruptly informed of it, he would instantly quit the 
house before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss Neville : But how shall we keep him in the deception ? Miss Hardcastle 
is just retuj'ned from walking ; what if we still continue to deceive him ? — 
This, tliis way [They confer. 

Enter Maklow. 

Marlow : The assiduities of these good people tease me beyond bearing. My 
host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone, and so he claps not only 
himself, but his old-fashioned wife on my back. They talk of coming to sup 
with us, too ; and then, I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet through all the 
rest of die family What have we got here f — 
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Hastings : My clear Cliaiies ! Let me congratulate you 1— The most fortunate 
accident !— Who do you Lliiuk is just alighted ? 

Marlow ; Cannot guess. 

Hastings ; Our mistresses, boy, Mfsti Hardeaslle and Mbs Neville. Give me 
leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your acc|iiaiiitauce, Happening 
to dine in the neighbourhood, tlicy called, on their return to take fresh liorses, 
here. Miss Hardcastle has just slept into tire next room, and will lie back in an 
instant. Wasn’t it lucky ? eh ! ^ 

Marlow {aside) : I have just been mortified enough of all conscience, and here 
comes something to complete my embarrassment. 

Hastings ; Well 1 but wasn’t it the most fortunate tiling in die world ? 
Marlow : Oh ! yes. Very fortunate — a most joyful encounter — —But our 

dresses, George, you know, are in disorder ^Wliat if we should postpone 

the happiness till to-morrow ? ^To-morrow at her own house It will 

be every bit as convenient ^And rather more respectful To-morrow let 

it be. ^ [Ojfcring to go. 

Miss Neville : By no means, sir. Your ceremony will displease her. The dis- 
order of your dress will shew the ardour of your impatience. Besides, she 
knows you arc in the house, and will permit you to sec her. 

Marlow ; O ! the devil ! how shall I support it f Hem I hem ! Hastings, you 
must not go. You ate to assist me, you know. I sliall be confoundedly ridicu- 
lous. Yet, hang it ! I’ll take courage. Hem 1 
Hastings ; Pshaw, man ! it’s but the first plunge, and all’s over. She’s but a 
woman, you know, 

Marlow : And of all women, she that I dread most to encounter 1 

Enter Miss I-Iardoastle, as returned from miking, a Boimet, &ic, 

Hastings {introducing them) t Miss Plardcastlc, Mr. Marlow, I’m proud of 
bringing two persons of such merit together, that only want to know, to 
esteem each other. 

Miss Hard, (aside) ; Now, for meeting my modest gcnilcnmii with a denture 
face, and quite in his own manner. (After a pause, in which he appears any uneasy 

and disconcerted.) I'm glad of your safe arrival, sir I’m told you bad some 

accidents by the way. 

Marlow : Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, madam, a good many 
accidents, but should be sorry — madam— or rather glad of any accidents— 
that are so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

Hastings (to him) ; You never spoke better in your whole life. Keep it up, and 
. I’ll insure you the victory. 

Miss Hard. : I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You that have seen so much of the 
finest company can find little entertainment in an obscure corner of tlie 
country. 

Marlow (gathering cosirage) : I have lived, indeed, in the world, madam ; but 
I have kept very little company. I have been but an observer upon life, 
madam, while others were enjoying it. 

Miss Neville : But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at last. - 
Hastings (to him) ; Cicero never spoke better. Once more, and you are con- 
firmed in assurance for ever. 

Marlow (to him) ; Hem ! Stand by me, then, and when I'm down, tlirow in a 
word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Hard. : An observer, hke you, upon life, were, I fear, disagreeably 
employed, since you must have had much more to censure than to approve. 
Marlow '. Pardon me, madam, I was always willing to be amused. The folly 
of most people is rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 
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Hasi'INus ((0 /i/m) ; Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well in your whole life. Well, 
Miss llardcastle, I .see (liaL you and Mr. Marlow are going lo be very good 
company. I believe our being here vrill but embarrass the interview. 

Marlow : Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like, your company of all things. 

{To him) . Zounds ! George, sure you won’t go ? How can you leave u.s ? 
Hastings ; Our pre.sence will but spoil conveisation, so we’ll retire to the next 
room. {To him.) You don’t consider, man, that we are to manage a little 
iks-a-iHlc of our own. \_E\eimt. 

Mi.ss H.Min. {after a jtmtss) : But you have not been wholly an observer, I pre- 
sume, sir. Tlje ladies, I should hope, have employed some part of your 

addresses. 

Marlow [relapsing into timidity) : Pardon me, madam, I— I — I — as yet have 
studied — only — to — deserve them. 

•Miss Hard. ; And that some say is the very worst way to obtain them. 

Marlow : Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only with the more grave 
and sensible part of the sex.— — ^But I’m afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Hard. ; Not at all, sir ; tliere is notliing I like so much as grave conversa- 
tion myself : I could hear it for ever. Indeed, I have often been surprised how 
a man of sentiment could ever admire those light airy pleasures, where nothing 
reaches the heart. 

Marlow : It’s — a disease — of the mind, madam. In the variety of tastes there 
must be some who, wanting a relish for — um-a-um. 

Miss Hard. : I understand you, sir. There must be some, who, wanting a relish 
for rcliiicd pleasures, pretend to despise what they are incapable of tasting. 
Marlow ; Mjf meaning, madam, but iufiuilcly belter expressed. And I can’t 
help observing — a 

Miss Hard, {rttide) : Who ('oiild ever suppose this fellow impudent upon some 

occtwinns, {To him.) You wore going to obticrve, sir 

Mari.ow I I was observing, madam 1 protest, madam, I forget wluU I was 

going to oh.scrve. 

Miss llARit. {tniile) : I ymv and so do I. {To him.) You were observing, sir, that 
in this age of hyi>ciei'i.sy~ something about hypocrisy, sir. 

Marlow : Ye.s, madam, la this age ofJiypocri.sy, there are few wlio upon strict 
enquiry do iiot—a — a— a — 

Miss IIaro. '. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Marlow {aside) : IJgad 1 and that’s more than I do myself I 
Miss Hard. ; You mean that in this liypocrilical age tliere arc few that do not 
condemn in public what they practise in private, and think they pay every 
debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Marlow : True, madam ; those who have most virtue In their mouths, have 
least of it in their bosoms. But I’m sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss Hard. : Not in die least, sir ; there’s something so agreeable and spirited 

in your manner, such life and force pray, sir, go on. 

Marlow : Yes, madam. I was saying that there are some occasions 

when a totnl want of courage, madam, destroys all the and puts us 

upon a a a 

Miss Hard. : I agree with you entirely, a want of courage upon some occasions 
assumes the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us when we most want to 
excel. I beg you’ll proceed. 

Marlow : Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam but I see Miss Neville 

expecting us in the next room. I would not intrude for the world. 

Miss Hard. : I protest, sir, I never was more agreeably entertained in all my 
life. Pray go on. 
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iMmii.ow Yes, tnatlsun. I was Butslse bectoris us w join Iut. Madam, shall 

I do myself the hmiouv to attend you ? 

Miss llAftn. : Well then, I'll follow. 

AIahujw {asidu) : This pretty smootli dialogue has clone for me, [Evil. 

Misa HAanoASTLE sola, 

Mias Hahu. ; Ha 1 ha ! ha I Was there ever such ;i soher sentimental interview ? 
I’m certain he scarce looked in iny face the whole tiinc, Vet tlie fellow, liut 
for his unaccountable ba-shfulncss, is pretty well, too, he has good sense, but 
then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than ignorance. If I 
could teach him a little confidence, it. would he doing sonicbody that I know 
of a piece of service. But who is that somebody ?— that, faith, is a question I 
can scarce answer. [ii.ri/. 

Enter Tony and Misa Neville, followed by Mrs. Hardcastle and Hasi'ings. 

Tony : What do you follow me for, cousin Gon ? I wonder you’re not ashamed 
to be so very engaging. 

Miss Neville ; I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own relations, and not be 
to blame. 

Tony ; Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to make me, though ; 
but it won’t do. I tell you, cousin, Con, it won’t do, so I beg you’ll keep your 
di.slance, I want no neater rdationship, 

[She follows coqvetlms bivi io the back scene. 
Mrs. Hard, : Well ! I vow, Mr, Hastings, you arc very cnterl.'iining. Thero'.s 
nothing in the world I love to talk of so much as London, atnl the fa.shioiis, 
though I was never there myself. 

Hastings ; Never there 1 You amaze me I From your air and manuct', [ con- 
cluded you had been bred all your life citlicr at Itanolagh, St. .Jaines’.s, or 
Tower 'Wharf, 

Mrs. Hard. *. O 1 sir, you’re only pleased to say so. Wc country persons ean 
have no manner at all. I’m in love widt the town, and that serves to rai.se, me 
above some of our neighbouring rustics ; but who can have a initintcr, that 
has never seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and .such 
places where the nobility chiefly resort ? All 1 can do is to enjoy T.ondon at 
second-hand. I take care to know every tSte-i-tSte from the Scntidalou.s 
Magazine, and have all the fashions as they come out, in a letter from the two 
Miss Tickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings ? 
Hastings : Extremely elegant and degagfe, upon my word, madam. Your friseur 
is a Frenchman, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Hard. ; I protest, I dressed it myself from a print in the I,adies’ Memor- 
andum-book for the last year. 

Hastings ; Indeed. Such a head in a side-box, at the Play-house, would draw 
as many gazers as ray Lady Mayoress at a City Ball. 

Mbs. Hard. : I vow, since inoculation began, there is no such thing to be seen 
as a plain woman ; so one must dress a little particular or one may escape in 
the crowd. 

Hastings ; But that can never be your case, madam, in any dress ! [Bowing,] 
Mrs. Hard. ; Yet, what signifies my dressing when I have such a piece of 
antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle : all I can say will never argue down 
a single button from his clothes. I have often wanted him to throw off his 
great flaxen wig, and where he was bald, to plaster it over like my Lord 
Pately, with powder. 

Hastings : You are right, madam ; for, as among the ladies there are none ugly, 
so among the men there are none Old. 
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Mrs. Hard. ; Hut what tlo you think his aiiswof was? Wliy, with his iiaunl 
Uotliic vivacity, )u' s.iid I only wanted liim to Ihfow off his ssiit; to convert i i 
into a /(?/<' for my own wearing 1 

I[Aai’iNiis ; liuolerahle ! At your age you may wear wltnt you please, and it 
must hccoine you. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Hray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take to be the rnoat faghion.able 
age about town ? 

Hastings ; Some time ago forty was till the mode ; but I’m told die ladles 
intend to liring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Seriously. Then I shall be too young for the fa.shion ! 

Hastings : No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s past forty. For instance, 
miss there, in a polite circle, would be considered as a child, as a mere maker 
of samplers. 

Mrs. Hard. : And yet Mis. Niece thinks herself as much a woman, and is a 
fond of jewels as the oldest of as all. 

Hastings ; Your niece, is she ? And that young gentleman, a brother of yours, 
I should presume ? 

Mrs. Hard. : My son, sir. They are contracted to each other. Observe their 
little sports. They fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man and 
wife already {To them,) Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you saying to 
your cousin Constance, this evening ? 

Tony ; I have been saying no soft things ; but that it’s very hard to be followed 
about so. Ecocl ! I’ve not a place in the house now that’s left to myself but the 
.stable. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Never mind him, Ooti, my dear. He’s in another story behind 
your bgck. 

Mias Nnvii.Ui 1 There’s aomeihirig generous in my cousin’s manner. He falls out 
before faces to be forgiven In private. 

Tony : Tlutt's a damned confoundeil crack. 

Mrs. 1 Iauii. ; Ali ! lie’s a aly one. Don’t you lliiuk they’ve like ciieh othei' abniil 
the niotith, Mr. Uitstings ? The Dlcnktsop mouth to a T. They’re of a .size, 
too. Back to back, my pretlies, tlniL Mr. Hastings may see yott, Gome, 'fony, 

Tony : You had as good not make me, I tell you. [MciKuiing, 

Miss Niivit.i.ti ; O lull ! lie has almost cracked my lioad. 

Mrs. Hmu), ; O, the uunisler ! For shame, 'Tony. You a man, and behave .so ! 

Tony : If I’m a man, let me have my fortin. Kcod 1 I’ll not be made li fool of no 
longer. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Is this, ungrateful boy, all lliat I’m Lo gel for the pains I have 
taken in your ecluciition ? I dial have rooked you in your cradle, and fed that 
pretty mouth with a spoon 1 Did not I work dial waistcoat to make you 
genteel ? Did not 1 prescribe for you every clay, and sveep while the receipt 
w.as operating ? 

Tony : licod ! yon had reason lo weep, for you iiave been dosing me ever 
since I was born. I have gone through every receipt in the complete house- 
wife ten times over ; and you have thoughts of coursing me through Qjmicj 
next spring. But, ccod ! I tell you, I’ll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. : Wasn’t it all for your good, viper ? Wasn’t it all for your good ? 

Tony ; I wish you’d let me and my good alone, then. Snubbing this way when 
I’m in spirits. If I’m to have any good, let it come of itself ; not to keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one so, 

Mrs. Hard. : That’s false ; I newer see you when you’re in .spirits. No, Tony, 
you then go to the ale-house or kennel. I’m never to be delighted with your 
agreeable, wild notes, unfeeling monster ! 

Tony : Ecod ! Mamma, your own notes are the wildest of the two. 
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Mrs. Hard. ; W-rs ever the like ? Bui I see he wants to break ray heart, 1 see he 
does. 

Hastings ; Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young geutlemaii a little. 

I’m certain I can persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs. Hard. : Well ! 1 must retire. Come, Constance, ray love. You .see, Mr. 
Hastings, the ■wretchedness of my situation. Was ever poor woman so plagued 
with a dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, undutlfulboy. 

Mrs. Hardoasti.e and Mi.s.s NnviLLr., 
Hastings, 'Iony. 

Tony (singing) : There was a young man riding hy, ami fain would have his 
will. Rang do didlo dee. Don’t mind her. Let her cry. It’s die comfort of her 
heart. I have seen her and sister cry over a book for an hour together, and 
they said, Urey liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 
Hastings : Then you’re no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty young gentle- 
man ? 

Tony ; That’s as I find ’um. 

Hastings ; Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare answer ! And yet she 
appears to me a pretty, well-tempered girl. 

Tony ; That’s because you don’t know her as well as I. Ecod ! I know every 
inch about her ; and there’s not a more bitter cantankerous toad in ,ill 
Christendom ! 

Hastings [aside] ; Pretty encouragement, this, for a lover. 

Tony ; 1 have seen her since the height of that. She has as m.Tiiy tricks as a 
hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Hastings ; To me she appears sensible and silent 1 

Tony ; Ay, before company. But when she’s -witli iier playmaU'.s .slio’.9 a.s lotul 
as a hog in a gate. 

Hastings : But Ihete is a meek modesty about her that charms me. 

Tony : Yes, but curb licr never so little, she kicks up, and ymi'rc lluiig in a 
ditch. 

Hastings ; Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.— Ye.*!, you must allow 
her some beauty. 

TdNY : Bandbox ! She’s all a made up thing, mun. Ah 1 could you but sec Bet 
Bouncer of these parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, she has two eyc.s 
as black as sloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit cusliion. She’d make 
t-wo of she. 

Hastings ; Well, what say you to a friend that would take this biller bargain 
off your hands ? 

Tony ; Anon. 

Hastings : Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville, and leave you to 
happiness and your dear Betsy ? 

Tony ; Ay ; but where is there such a friend, for who would take her ? 

Hastings : I am he. If you but assist me. I’ll engage to whip her off to Trance, 
and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony : Assist you ! Ecod, I wiU, to the last drop of my blood. I’ll clap a pair of 
horses to your chaise that shall trundle you off in a twinkling;! and may be 
get you a part of her fortin besides, in jewels, that you little dream of. 
Hastings ; My dear ’Squire, this looks lute a lad of spirit. 

Tony : Come along then, and you shall see more of my spirit before you have 
done with me. [Singing. 

We are the boys 
That fears no noise 

Where the thundering cannons roar. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III 

Euler HARDQAarLE solus. 

Uakd. : Wluit could my old Wend Sir Cliiu-le'i mean by recommending his son 
as the modestest young u\an in town ? 'I'o me he appears the most impudent 
piece of brass that e\'cr .spoke with a tongue. Me lias taken po.s.ses.sioii of the 
ea.sy chair by the lirc.side already. He look off his boots in the parlour, and 
desired me to see them taken care of. I’m desirous to know how his impu- 
dence alTccls my daughter. — She will certainly be .shocked at it. 

Enia Miss Hardcastle plainly dressed. 

Hard. ; Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your dress as I bid you ; and 
yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 

Miss H.ard. ; I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying your commands, that I take 
care to observe tliem without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. : And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, particularly when I 
recommended my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Hard. : You taught me to expect .something extraordinary, and I find 
the original exceeds the description ! 

Hard. ; I was never so surprised in my life ! He has quite confounded all my 
faculties 1 

Mias Hard, : I never saw anything like it : And a man of ihe world, too I 

Hard, i Ay, he learned it all abroad,— what a fool was I, to tliink a young man 
could learn modesty by travelling. He might as soon learn wit at a mas- 
querade. 

Miss Hard. ; U seems all natural to him. 

Hard. \ A gootl deal aasistixi by had company and a French dancing-master. 

Miss (Jaiu). : fiiirn, yon mistake, pap.a ! a French dancing-master could never 
have taught him that timid ItKik, — dial awkw.irtl address, —that basliful 
maimer 

Hard. ! WJio.se lookf wlio.so m.smicr? child I 

Miss Hard. ; Mr, Marltnv’s : his mmniue lionte, his timidity struck mo at the 
first siglu. 

Hard. : Then your first .siglil deceived you ; for I tliink him one of the mo.st 
liraxcn first siglits that ever astonished my senses 1 

Mi.ss Haru, i Sure, sir, you rally 1 1 never saw anyone so modest. 

Hard. : And can you be setiom 1 I never saw such a bouncing swaggering 
puppy since I was born, llully D.awson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Hard. ; Surprising 1 He met me with a icspectful bow, a stammering 
voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Hard. ; He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity that made 
my blood frees-e again. 

Miss Hard, : He treated me with diffidence and respect ; censured the manners 
of the age >admired the prudence of girls that never laughed ; tired me with 
apologies for being tiresome ; then IH't the room with a bow, and, madam, 
I would not for the world detain you. 

Hard. : He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before. Asked twenty 
questions, and never waited for an answer Interrupted my best remarks with 
some silly pun, and when I was in my best story of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good hand at making punch. 
Yes, Kate, he asked your father if he was a maker of punch 1 

Miss Hard. : One of us must certainly be mistaken. 
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Hard. ; If lie be what he has shown himself, I’m tlcli'i'iiiined he shall iievei' 
have my consent. 

Miss Hard. : And il'hr be the sullen thing I take him, he .shall never have, tniue. 
Hard. : In one thing then we arc agreed— -to reject him. 

Miss Hard. ; Yes. But upon conditions. Bar if yon .shmilcl liiicl him less impu- 
dent, and I more presuming ; if you find him mcire respeelful, and I more 
importunate — I don’t know— the fellow is well cnotigh for a man — Cer- 
tainly we don’t meet many sucli at a horse race in the country. 

Hard. ; If we should find him so But that’.s irapos.siblc. The fir.st appear- 

ance has done my husiness. I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Hard. ; And yet there may be many good qualities under that first 
appearance. 

Hard. ; Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside to her taste, she then sets about 
guessing the rest of his furniture. With her, a smoodi face stands for good 
sense, and a genteel figure for every virtue. 

Miss Hard. ; I hope, sir, a conversation begun with a compliment to my good 
.sense won’t end with a sneer at my understanding ? 

Hard. : Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can find the art of recon 
ciling contradictions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Miss PIard. : And as one of us must be mistaken what if we go to make further 
discoverlc.s ? 

Hard. : Agreed. But depend on’t I’m in the right. 

Miss Hard, : And depend oii’l I’m not much in the wrong, lExmU. 

Enter Tony fuming in with a casket, 

Tony ; Ecod ! I have got them. Here they arc. My Cousin Cion’s necklaces, 
bobs and all. My mother shan’t cheat Uie poor souls out of their fortiti 
iieitlicr. O ! my genus, is that you ? 

Enter Hastings. 

PIastikos : My dear friend, how have you managed willi your mother ? I hope 
you have amused her with pretending love for your cousin, and that ypu are 
willing to be reconciled at last ? Our horses will be refreshed in a short lime, 
and we shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony : And here’s somediing to bear your charge,! by the way. {Giving the 
casket.) Your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep tliem, and hang those, I .say, that 
would rob you of one of them 1 

Hastings ; But how have you procured them from your mother ? 

Tony ; Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no fibs, I procured them by the 
rule of thumb. If I bad not a key to every drawer in mother’s bureau, how 
could I go to the ale house so often as I do ? An honest man may rob himself 
of his own at any time. 

Hastings : Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with you ; Miss Neville 
is endeavouring to procure them from her aunt this very iijstant. If she 
succeeds, it will be the most delicate way at least of obtaining them, 

Tony : Well, keep them, till you know how it will he. But I know how it will 
be well enough, she’d as soon part with the only sound toodi in her head 1 
Hastings : But I dread the effects of her resentment, when she finds she has lost 
them. 

Tony ; Never you mind her resentment, leave me to manage that. I don’t value 
her resentment the bounce of a cracker. Zounds ! here they are 1 Morrice, 
Prance ! - [Exit Hastings. 
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Enter Mub. Hardcjotle and Miss Nevillh. 

Mrs. Hari). : Indeed, CIoHstiuin';, you amaze me. Such a girl as you want, 
jewels ']’ IL will bi; lliiie enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when 
your beauty begln.s to want repairs. 

Miss Nevimj. : But what will repair beauty at forty, will certainly improve it at 
twenty, madam. 

.Mits, Hard. ; Your.s, iny dear, can admit of none. That natural blush is beyond 
a thoii,sand ornamenls. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at present. Don’t 
you see half the ladle.s of our acquaintance, my lady ICilldaylight, and Mrs. 
(li'i'uinp, ami the rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring notliing 
but paste and marcasites back? 

Miss Neville : But who knows, madam, but somebody that shall be nameless 
would like me best with all my Utile finery about me ? 

Mrs. Hard. : Consult your glass, my dear, and then see, if with such a pair of 
eyes, you want any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my dear, does 
your cousin Con. want any jewels, in your eyes, to set off her beauty ? 

Tony : That’s as thereafter may be. 

Miss Neville : My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige me. 

Mrs. Hard. ; A parcel of old-fashioned rose and table-cut diings. They would 
make you look like the court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. Besides, I 
believe 1 can’t readily come at them. They may be missing, for aught I know 
to the contrary. 

Tony (a/iarl to Mrs. Hard.) ; Then why don’t you tell her so at once, as she’s so 
longing for (lieiu. Tell her they’re In.st. It’s the only way to cjiuol her. Say 
they’re lost, and call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Hard, (d/nirt to I'ony) : You know, my dear, I’m only keeping them i'ur 
you, So if I sny they're gone, you’ll benr me witness, will yoti ? lie 1 ho 1 he ! 
T'ony i Never fe.ir nie, licod 1 I’ll say 1 saw them takcu out with my own eyc.s, 
Mi.ss Nhvilu; ; 1 de.sirc them lint fur a day, madnni. Ju.sl to be permitted to 
show them as relics, iiud then they may he kicked up again. 

Mrs. Hard. ! ’I'o be plain with you, uiy dear Coiisiaueu, if I could lind them, 
you should have them, 'I'hey’i'e missing, I nssuro yon. Lust, for aught 1 
know ; lint we must linvo patience wherever they are. 

Miss Neville ; I'll not believe it ; this is but a shallow pretence to deny me. I 
know they’re too valuable to bo .so slightly kept, and as you are to answer for 
the loss. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Don’t be alarmed, Constance. If they be lost, I must restore an 
equivalent. But my son knows Urey arc missing, and not to be found. 

Tony : That I can bear witness to. They are missing, and not to be found. I’ll 
take my oath on’t ! 

Mrs. Hard. : You must learn resignation, my dear ; for though we lose our 
forinne, yet we should not lose our patience. See me, how calm I am 1 
Mies Neville ; Ay, people are generally calm at die misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Haed. * Now, I wonder a girl of your good sense should waste a thought 
upon such trumpery. We shall soon find vhem J and, in the meantime, you 
shall make use of my garnets till your jewels be found. 

Mlss Neville : I detest garnets ! 

Mrs. Hard. : The most becoming things in the world to set off a clear com- 
plexion. You have often seen how well they look upon me. You shall have 
them. [Exit. 

Miss Neville ; I dislike them of all things. You shan’t stir. — Was ever anything 
so provoking to mislay nay own jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery. 
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Tonv ; Don’t be a fool. If .ilie gives you the garnets, lake wlvat yim can get. 
The jewels arc your own already. I have stolen them out ol her bureau, and 
she does not know it. Fly to your spark, he’ll tell you more of the matter. 
Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Neville ; My dear cousin 1 

Tohy ; Vanish. She’s here, and has missed them already. Zounds ! how she 
fidgets and spits about like a Catharine wheel. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mbs. Hard. ; Confusion ! tliieves 1 robbers 1 We are cheated, plundered, broke 
open, undone I 

Tony : What’s the matter, what’a the matter, mamma? I hope nothing has 
happened to any of the good family 1 

Mrs. Hard. : We are robbed. My bureau has been broke open, the jewels taken 
out, and I’m undone ! 

Tony : Oh ! is that all ? Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! By the laws, I never saw it better acted 
in my life. Ecod, I thought you was ruined in earnest, ha, ha, ha 1 
Mrs. Hard. : Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. My bureau has been broken 
open, and all taken away. 

Tony ; Stick to that ; ha, ha, ha ! stick to that. I’ll bear witness, you know, call 
me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Hard. : I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, the jewels are gone, and 
I shall be ruined for ever. 

Tony ; Sure I know they're gone, and I am to say so. 

Mrs. Hard. ; My dearest Tony, but hear me. They’re gone, I say. 

Tony : By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, lia ! ha 1 1 know who 
look them well enough, ha 1 ha 1 ha ! 

Mrs. Hard. : Was there ever such a blockhead, that can’t tell the dilTerence 
between jest and earnest. I tell you I’m not in jest, booby 1 
Tony : That’s right, that’s right : You must be in a bitter pas.sinn, aud then 
nobody will suspect cither of us. I’ll bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs, Hard. : Was there ever such a cross-grained brute, that won’t hear me ! 
Can you bear witness that you’re no better than a fool ? Wa.s ever poor 
woman so beset with fools on one hand, and thieves on the other ? 

Tony ; I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Hard. : Bear witness again, you blockhead, you, and I’ll turn you out of 
the room directly. My poor niece, what will become of Aw Do you laugh, 
you unfeeling brute, as if you eiijoyed my distress ? 

Tony : I can bear witness to that. 

NIrs. Hard. : Do you insult me, monster? I’ll teach you to vex your mother, 
I will ! 

Tony ; I can bear witness to tliat. [Hi rimr off, she follows him. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle and Maid. 

Miss Hard. ; What an unaccountable creature is that brother of mine, to send 
them to the house as an inn, ha ! ha ! I don’t wonder at liis impudence. 
Maid ; But what is more, madam, the young gentleman as you passed by in 
your present dress, asked me if you were foe barmaid ? He mistook you for 
the barmaid, madam 1 

Miss Hard. : Did he ? Then as I live I’m resolved to keep up the delusion. Tell 
me, Pimple, how do you like my present dress ? Don’t you think I look some- 
thing like Cherry in the Beaux’ Stratagem ? 

Maid : It’s the dr^s, madam, that every lady wears in the country, but when 
she visits or receives company. 
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Mitii. Hard. ; And arn you sum ht; docs not remenibci' my face or person ? 

Maid ; Certain of it 1 

)\'liss Hard, : I vow, I tliousUt so ; for tlrough we spoke for some time together, 
yet his fears were surli, tiial he never once Jooked up during tlie intendew. 
Indeed, if he had, niy bonnet would have kept him from seeing me. 

Maid : liut what do you hope from keeping him in his nii.stakc i’ 

Miss Hard. : In the lirsl jilace, I shall be stor, and that i.s no small advantage to 
a girl who brings her face to market. Then I .shall perhaps make an accpiaint- 
ance, and thars no small victory gained over one who never addresses any 
but the wildest of her .sex-. But my chief aim is to take my gentleman off his 
guard, and like an invisible champion of romance examine the giant’s force 
before I offer to combat, 

Maid : But you are sure you can act your part, and disguise your voice, so that 
he may mistake that, as he has already mistaken your person ? 

Miss Hard. ; Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar cant. — Did your 

honour call ? Attend the Lion there. Pipes and tobacco for the Angel. 

— The Lamb has been outrageous this lialfhour 1 

M.\id : It will do, madam. But he’s here. [Rvit Maid, 

Enter Marlow. 

Marlow : What a bawling in every part of the house ; I have scarce a moment’s 
repose, If I go to the best room, there I find my host and his story. If I fiy to 
the gallery, there wc have my hostess with her curtsey down to the ground. I 
have at last got a moment to iny.scir, and now for recollection. 

[Walks ml times. 

Misa Hard, i Did you call, sir ? did your honour call ? 

Mart.ow {musiitf’) ; As for Mks Ilardeaslle, she’s too grave and seiuiuieiiial fur 
me. 

Miss Uard. : Did your lunniurciiU ? 

[She still (ilaces herself hefore him, ha tmnmn mvay. 

Mari.ow : No, elilld 1 {Almuiig.) Be.sidcs from the glimpse I had of her, 1 ihiiik 
.site .sciutiUs. 

Miss Hard, i I’ln sure, sir, 1 heard the bell ring. 

Mari.ow : No 1 no ! (yl/iowi.g.) 1 have pleased my father, however, by coming 
down, and I’ll to-nuuTow please myself by retuniiug. 

[Takiiis out his (ablets, and peiiisina. 

Miss Hard. : Perhaps the other gentleman called, .sir ? 

Marlow : I tell you, no. 

Mass Hard. ; I should be glad to know, sir, Wc have such a parcel of servants. 

Marlow : No, no, I tell you. {Looks fill in her face.) Yes, child, I think I did call. 
I wanted 1 wanted 1 vow, child, you arc vastly handsome 1 

Mis's PIard. ; O la, sir, you’ll make one ashamed. 

Marlow ; Never saw a more sprightly maliciou.s eye, Yes, yes, my dear, I did 
call. Have you got any of your — a — what d’ye call it in the house ? 

Miss Hard. : No, sir, we have been out of that these ten days. 

Mari.ow : One may call in this house, I find, to very little purpose. Suppose I 
should call for a taste, just by way of trial, of the nectar of your lips ; perhaps 
I might be disappointed in that, too ! 

Miss Hard. : Nectar ! nectar 1 that’s a liquor there’s no call for in these parts. 
French, I suppose. We keep no French wines here, sir. 

Marlow : Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss Hard. : Then it’s odd I should not know it. We brew all sorts of wines 
in this house, and I have lived here these eighteen years. 
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Marlow : Eigliteeii years 1 'Why one would think, child, you kept the bar 
before you were born. How old :ire you? 

Miss Hard. ; O ! sir, I must not tell my age. They say women and lunsie 
should never be dated. 

Marlow : To guess at this distance, you can't be much above, forty. {Ajijii'mik- 
ing.) Yet nearer I don’t think so much. (Apptaaching.) By coining rlosc to 
some women they look younger still ; but when we come wry do.se indeed, 
{Allempiing to km her.) 

Miss Hard ; Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would think you wanted lo 
know one’s age as they do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Marlow : I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If you keep me at thi,. 

distance, how is it possible you and I can he ever acquainted ? 

Miss Hard. : And who wants to be acquainted with you? I want no such 
acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle tliat wa.s 
here awhile ago in this obstropalous manner. I’ll warrant me, before her you 
looked dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, and talked, for all the world, 
as if you was before a justice of peace, 

Marlow (aside) : Egad ! she has hit it, sure enough. (To her.) In awe of her, 
child ? Ha ! ha ! ha 1 A mere awkward, squinting thing, no, no ! I find you 
don’t laiQW me. I laughed, and rallied her a little ; but I was unwilling to be 
too severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me ! 

Miss I-Iard. ; O ! then, sir, you are a favourite, I find, among the ladies ? 
Marlow : Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, hang me, I don’t .see wlmt 
they find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ Club in town I’m called their agree- 
able Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real name, but one I’m known by. My 
name is Solomons. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your service. to saluli 

her.) 

Miss Hard. I-Iold, sit ; you were introducing me to your club, not lo yniu'scll'. 

And you’re so great a favourite there you say ? 

Marlow : Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Hetty Blackleg, tin; 
Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Longhorns, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, tuid your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Hard. ; Then it’s a very merry place, 1 suppose. 

Marlow ; Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine, and old women can make us. 
Miss Hard. ; And their, agreeable Rattle, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Marlow (ariWe) : Egad ! I don’t ejuite like this chit. She looks knowing, mc- 
tliinks. You laugh, child ! 

Miss Hard. : I can’t but laugh to tliink what time they all have for minding 
their work or their family. 

Marlow (aside) : All’s well, she don’t laugh at me. [Tn her.) Do you ever work, 
child ? 

Miss Hard. ; Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or a quilt in the whole hous6?buL 
what can bear witness to that. 

Marlow : Odso ! Then you must show me your embroidery, I embroider and 
draw patterns myself a little. If you want a judge of your work you must apply 
to me. [Seizing her hand 

Miss Hard. : Ay, hut the colours don’t look well by candle light. "You shall see 
all in the morning. [Struggling. 

Marlow ; And why not now, my angel ? Such beauty fires beyond the power 

of resistance. Pshaw I the father here 1 My old luck : I never nicked seven 

that I did not throw ames-ace three times following, [Exit Marlow. 

Enter Hardcastle, who stands in surprise. 

Hard. : So, madam I So I find this is your modest lover. This is your humble 
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adniii'er that kept his eyes fixed on the si'oinid, and only adoi'ed at liuiiible 
distance. Kate, Kate, act thou not asJiamcd to deceive your father so ? 

Miss IIaiuj, : Never (rust me, dear papa, but he’s still the modest tnau I first 
look him for, you’ll In; convinced of it as well as I. 

IIaiuj. : By the hand of niy body, 1 believe his impudence is infectious ! Didn’t 
1 sec him .seine your hand ? Didn’t I see him haul you about like a milkmaid ? 
and now you talk of las rc.spect and his modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss IIarb. ; But if I shorlly convince you of his modesty, that he has only the 
faults tliat will pass all' with time, and the virtues that will improve with age, 
I hope, you’ll forgive liim. 

Hard, ; The girl would actually m.ake one run mad 1 I tell you I’ll not be con- 
vinced. I am convinced. He has scarcely been three hours in the house, and 
he has already encroached on all my prerogatives. You may like his impu- 
dence, and call it modesty. But my son-in-law, madam, must have very 
different qualifications. 

Miss Hard. ; Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Hard. ; You shall not have half the time, for I have thoughts of turning liim qut 
this very hour. 

Miss Haiuj. : Give me that hour then, and I hope to satisfy you. 

Hard. ; Well, an hour let it be tlicn. But I’ll have no trifling with your father. 
All fair and open, do you mind me ? 

Miss Hard. : I hope, sir, you have ever found that I considered your com- 
mands as my pride ; for your kindness is such, that my duty as yeL has been 
inclinatioii. ’ [Exeunt. 


ACT IV 

Lktci 1 f ASTiNos mu! Miss Nkvii.u;. 

Hastings : You sinqn'isc me 1 Sir Chiirle.s Marlow c.xpectcd I Hire this night? 
Where have you had your iuformaliou ? 

Miss Nr.vii.Li', I You may deiirud upon it. 1 just .saw Ids letter lo Mr. Hard- 
caslle, in which he tells him lu' inicnd.s setting mil a few hours after liis son. 

Hastings ; Then, my CoiiMlanre, all niu.sl )jc completed before he. arrives. He 
knows me ; and sluiukl he find me here, would discover my name, and 
perhaps my designs, In live resi of the family. 

Miss Nnvnu, : The jewels, I hojic, arc siife. 

Hastinds ; Yes, yes. 1 liave sent them lo Marlow, who keeps the keys of our 
baggage. In the meantime. I'll go lo prepare niatlers for our elopi'iiienl. I 
have had the Squire’s promise of a fresh pair of horshs ; and, if I .should not 
see him again, will write him further dircctioin. [E.xit. 

Miss Nevidue : Well ! sucee.ss attend you. In the meantime, I’ll go amuse my . 
aunt with the old pretence of a violent passion for my cousin. [Exit. 

Enter M.AVJ..OW, followed by a Servant. 

Marlow ; I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending me so valuable a 
thing as a casket to keep for him, when he know.s the only place I have is the 
seat of a post-coach at an Inn-door. Have you deposited the casket with the 
landlady, as I ordered you ? Have you put it into her own hands ? 

Servant ; Yes, your honour. 

Marlow : She said she’d keep it safe, did she ? 

Servant : Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough ; she asked me how I came 
by it ? and she said she had a great mind to make me give an account of 
myself. [Exit Servant. 

Marlow : Ha ! ha ! ha ! They’re safe, however. 'What an unaccountable set of 
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beings have we got amongst ! This little barmaid tltough rims in iny lii-ad 
most strangely, and drives out the absurdities of all the rest of the family. 
She’s mine, she must he mine, or I’m greatly mistaken ! 

Enter Hastings. 

Hastings ; Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended to prepare at the 
bottom of the garden. Marlow here, and in spirits, too ! 

Marlow ; Give me joy, George ! Crown me, shadow inc with laurels ! Well, 
George, after all, we modest fellows don’t want for success among the 
women. 

Hastings : Some women, you mean. But what success has your honour's 
modesty been crowned with now, that it grows so insolent upon us ? 

Marlow ; Didn’t you see the templing, brisk, lovely little thing that runs about 
the house with a bunch of keys to its girdle ? 

BIastxngs ; Well ! and what then ? 

Marlow : She’s mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, such motion, such eyes, such 
Ups — but egad ! she would not let me kiss them though. 

Hastings ; But are you sure, so very sure of her ? 

Marlow : Why, man, she talked of showing me her work aboi'e-stairs, and I 
am to improve the pattern. 

Hastings : But how canjim, Charles, go about to rob a woman of her honour ? 
Marlow : Pshaw ! pshaw ! we all know the honour of the barmaid of an inn. 
1 don’t intend to rah her, take my word for it, there’s nothing in this house, I 
shan’t honestly pay for 1 
Hastings ; I believe the girl has virtue. 

Marlow ; And if she has, I should be the last man in the world that would 
attempt to corrupt it. 

Hastings : You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I sent you to lock up ? 
It’s in safety ? 

Marlow : Yes, yes. It’s safe enough. I have taken care of it. But how could you 
think the seat of a post-coach at an Inn-door a place of safety ? Ah ! numb- 
skull ! I have taken better precautions for you than you ditl for your, seif, 

I have 

Hastings : What ! 

Marlow ; I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hastings : To the landlady 1 
Marlow : The landlady. 

Hastings : You did ! 

Marlow : 1 did. She’s to be answerable for its forthcoming, you know. 
Hastings : Yes, she’ll bring it forth with a witness. 

Marlow : Wasn’t I right? I believe you’ll allow that I acted prudently upon 
this occasion ? 

Hastings {aside) ; He must not see ray uneasiness. 

Marlow ; You seem a little disconcerted, though, methinks. Sure nothing has 
happened ? 

Hastings : No, nothing. Never was I in better spirits in all my life. And so you 
left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, very readily undertook the charge ? 
Marlow : Rather too readily. For she not only kept the casket, but through her 
great precaution, was going to keep the messenger too. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Hastings : He ! he ! he ! They’re safe, however. 

Marlow : As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hastings (fliide) ; So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, and we must set 
off without it. (,To him.) Well, Charles, I’ll leave you to your meditations on 
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the pretty barumirls, and, he ! he ! he ! may you he as successful for yourself 
as you have been for me. [A'.vjV, 

Marlqw : Tliriiik ye, Geoi'HO ! I ask no more. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

/inter Haudgastle. 

Hard. : I no longer know iny own house. It’s turned all topsy-turvy. His ser- 
vants have got drunk already. I’ll bear it no longer, and yet, from my respect 
for hi.s father. I’ll be calm. {To him.) Mr.Marlow, your .servant. I’m your very 
humble servant. \J3owing Inw. 

Marlow ; Sir, your hmnble servant. {Aside.) What’s to be the wonder now ? 

Hard. : I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that no man alive ought to be 
more welcome than your father’s son, sir. I hope you think so ? 

Marlow : I do, from my soul, sir. I don’t want much entreaty. I generally 
make my father’s son welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. : I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But though I say nothing to your 
own conduct, that of your servants is insufferable. Their manner of drinking 
is setting a very bad example in this house, I assure you. 

Marlow : I protest, my very good sir, that’s no fault of mine. If they don’t 
drink as they ought they are to blame. I ordered them not to spare the cellar, 

I did, I assure you. ( To the side scene.) Here, let one of my servants come up. 
{To him.) My positive directions were, that as I did not drink myself, they 
should make up for my deficiencies below. 

Hard. : Then they had your orders for what they do ! I’m satisfied ! 

Majilow : Tiicy iind, I tissiire you. You .sliall hear from one of titeraseives. 

/inter Sbrvant, drunk. 

Maui.ciw : You, Jeremy! Conic forward, sirrah I What were my ordcr.s? 
Were you ivot told to tlrink freely, and call for wlint you Ihought lit, for the 
good of die house ? 

IIaui). {n.\idc) I I hi'gln to Ui.se my patumcc. 

Jr.RUMY ; I’lea.sc your honour, liberty and Plcol Street for ever 1 Tlirmgli Tm 
Init a servanl, I’m as gootl a.s tmolhcr man. I’ll drink fur no man before 
.supper, sir, dummy 1 (hiod lic|uor will .sil upon a good .supper, but n goad 
.sujipcr will not sil upon hirenp upon my cotiscicnce, .sir. 

Maiu.ow : You sec, my old friend, Ihe fellow is as drunk ns he eau |)cissil)ly be. 
I don’t know what you’d liuvc more, unless you’d liave llte poor devil soused 
in a heer-barrd. 

Hard. : Zounds ! He’ll drive me distracted if I contain iny.sclfany longer, Mr. 
Marlow. Sir ; I have sulraiitled to your insolence for mure than four hours, 
and I sec no likelihood of its coining to an end. I’m now rc.solved to be master 
here, sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack may leave my house 
directly. 

Marlow : Leave your house ! — Sure, you jest, ray good friend 1 What, when 
I’m doing what I can to plca.se you ! 

Hard. : I tell you, sir, you don’t please me ; so I desire you’ll leave my house. 

Marlow : Sure, you cannot be serious 1 At this time of night, and such a night 1 
You only njean to banter me 1 

Hard. ; I tell you, sir, I’m serious ; and, now that my passions are roused, I say 
this house is mine, sir ; this house is mine, and I command you to leave it 
directly. 

Marlow : Ha ! ha ! ha ! A puddle in a storm. I shan’t stir a step, I assure you. 
{/ii a serious tone.) This your house, fellow ! It’s my house, This is my house. 
Mine, while I choose to .stay. What right have you to bid me leave this house, 
sir ? I never met with such impudence, curse me, never in my whole life 
before ! 
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Hard. : Nor I, confound me if ever I did ! To come to my house, to call for 
what he likes, to turn me out of my own chair, to insult the family, to order 
his servants to get drunk, and then to tell me This house is mine, sir. By all 
that’s impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pray, .sir, {bantering) as 
you take the house, what think you of taking the rest of the furniture ? 
There’s a pair of silver candlesticks, and there’s a fire-screen, and here’s a 
pair of brazen-nosed bellows, perhaps you may take fancy to them ? 

Marlow : Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your bill, and let’s make no more 
words about it. 

Hard. : There are a set of prints, too. What think you of the Rake’s Progress for 
your own apartment ? 

Marlow : Bring me your bill, I say ; and I’ll leave you and your infernal house 
directly. 

PIard. : Then there’s a mahogany table, that you may see your own face in. 
Marlow : My bill, I say. 

Hard. ; I had forgot the great chair, for your own particular slumbers, after a 
hearty meal. 

Marlow : Zounds ! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear no more on’t. 

Hard, : Young man, young man, from your father’s letter to me, I yms taught 
to expect a well-bred modest man, as a visitor here, but now I find him no 
better than a coxcomb and a bully ; but he will be down here presently, and 
shall hear more of it. [Exit. 

Marlow : How’s this ! Sure, I have not mistaken the house ? Everything looks 
like an inn. The servants cry “ coming.” The attendance is awkward ; the 
barmaid, too, to attend us. But she’s here, and will further inform me. 
Whither so fast, child ? A word with you. 

Enter Miss Hardoastle. 

Miss Hard. : Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. — (Aside.) I believe he begins 
to find out his mistake, but it’s too soon quite to undeceive him. 

Marlow : Pray, child, answer me one question. What are you, and what may 
your business in this house be ? 

Miss Hard. : A relation of the family, sir. 

Marlow ; What ? A poor relation ? 

Miss Hard. ; Yes, sir. A poor relation appointed to keep the keys, and to see 
that the guests want nothing in my power to give them. 

Marlow ; That is, you act as the barmaid of this imt. 

Miss Hard. ; Inn ! O law ! — ^What brought that in your head ? One of the best 
families in the county keep an inn ! Ha, ha, ha, old Mr. Hardcastle’s house 
an inn ! 

Marlow ; Mr. Hardcastle’s house ! Is this house Mr. Hardcastle’s house, 
child ? 

Miss Hard. ; Ay, sure. Whose else should it be. 

Marlow : So then all's out, and I have been damnably imposed on. O, 
confound my stupid head, I shall be laughed at over the whole town. I shall 
be stuck up in caricature in all the print-shops. The Dullissimo Macaroni. 
To mistake this house of ail others for an inn, and my father’s old friend for 
an innkeeper ! What a swaggering puppy must he take me for. What a silly 
puppy do I find myself. There again,- may I he hanged, my dear, but I mis- 
took you for the barmaid ! 

Mtss Hard. ; Dear me ! dear me ! I’m sure there’s nothing in my behamour to 
put me upon a level with one of that stamp. 

MaRlC^w ; Hothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a list of blunders, and 
could not help making you a subscriber. My stupidity saw everything the 
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wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and your simplicity for 
allurement. But it’s over — this house I no more show my face in ! 

Miss Hard. : I hope, sir, f have done nothing to disoblige you. I’m sure I 
should be sorry to affront any gentleman who has been so polite, and .said so 
many civil things to me. I’m sure I should be sorry {pretending to ay) if he left 
the family upon my account. I’m .sure I should be sorry people said anything 
amiss, since I have no fortune but my chaiacter. 

Marlow (aeide) : By heaven, she weeps. This is the first mark of tenderness I 
ever had from a modest woman, and it touches me. (To her.) Excuse me, my 
lovely gill, you are the only part of the family I leave with reluctance. But to 
be plain with you, the difference of our birth, fortune, and education, make 
an honourable connexion impossible ; and I can never harbour a thought of 
seducing simplicity that trusted in my honour, or bringing ruin upon one 
whose only fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard, {aside) : Generous man ! I now begin to admire him. {To him.) But 
I’m sure my family is as good as Miss Hardcastle’s, and though I’m poor, 
that’s no great misfortune to a contented mind, and, until this moment, I 
never thought that it was bad to want fortune, 

Marlow ; And why now, my pretty .simplicity ? ” 

Miss H/^d. : Because it puts me at a distance from one, that if I had a thousand 
pound I would give it all to. 

Marlow {aside) ; This simplicity bewitches me, so that if I stay I’m undone. I 
must make one bold effort, and leave her. (To her) Your partiality in my 
favour, my dear, touches me most sensibly, and were I to live for myself 
alone, I could easily fix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion of the 
world, too much to the authority of a father, so that — I can scarcely speak it 
— it affects me ! Farewell ! [Exit, 

Miss Hard. : I never Icnew half his merit till now. He shall not p, if I have 
power or art to detain him. I’ll still preserve the chai acter in which I stooped 
to conqtier, but will undeceive my papa, who perhaps, may laugh him out of 
his resolution. 

Enter Tony, Miss Neville. 

Tony ; Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next lime. I have done my duty. 
She has got the jewels again, that’s a sure thing ; but she believes it was all a 
mistake of the servants. 

Miss Neville ; But, my dear cousin, sure, you won’t forsake us in this distress. 
If she in the least suspects that I am going off, I shall certainly be locked up, 
or sent to my aunt Pedigree’s, which is ten times worse. 

Tony : To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad things. But what can I 
do ? I have got you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistlejacket, and I’m 
sure you can’t say but I have courted you nicely before her face. Here she 
comes, we must court a bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 

[ They retire, and seem to fondle, 

. Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. But my son tells me it was 
all a mistake of the servants. I shan’t be easy, however, till they are fahly 
married, and then let her keep her own fortune. But what do I see ! Fondling 
together, as I’m alive ! I never saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah ! have I 
caught you, my pretty doves ! What, billing, exchanging stolen glances, and 
broken murmurs ! All ! 

Tony : As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and then, to be sure. 

But there’s no love lost between us. 

. SG 
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Mbs. Hard. ; A mere sprinlding, Tony, upon the flame, only to make it burn 
brighter. 

Miss Neville ; Cousin Tony promises to give us more of his company at home. 

Indeed, he shan’t leave us any more. It won’t leave us, cousin Tony, will it ? 
Tony : O ! It’s a pretty creature. No, I’d sooner leave my horse in a pound, 
than leave you when you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you so 
becoming. 

Miss Neville ; Agreeable cousin ! Who can help admiring that natural humour, 
that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless {patting her dusk) ah ! it’s a bold face. 
Mrs.’Hard. : Pretty innocence ! 

Tony : I’m sure I always loved cousin Con’s hazel eyes, and her pretty long 
fingers, that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls, like a parcel 
of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hard. ; Ah, he would charm the bird from the tree. I was never so happy 
before. My boy takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, 
my dear Con, shall be your’s incontinently. You shall have them. Isn’t he a 
sweet boy, my dear ? You shall be married to-morrow, and we’ll put off the 
rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 

Enter Digoory. 

Diggory ; Where’s the ’Squire ? I have got a letter for your worship. 

Tony : Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters first. 

Diggory : I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 

Tony : Who does it come from ? 

Diggory ; Your worship mun ask that of the letter itself. 

Tony ; I could wish to know, though. (Turning Ihs letter, and garjing on it.) 

Miss Neville (aside) : Undone, undone 1 A letter to him from Hastings. I know 
the hand. If my aunt sees it we are ruined for ever. I’ll keep her employed a 
little if I can. (To Mrs. HARuaASTLE.) But I have not told you, madam, of 
my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so laughed — you must 
know, madam— this way a little, for he must not hear m.(They confer.) 

Tony (still gazing) ; A damned cramp piece of penmanship, as ever I saw in my 
life. I can read your print-hand very well. Bui here there are such handles, 
and shanks, and dashes, that one can scarce tell the head from the tail. To 
Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire. It’s very odd, I can read the outside of my 
letters, where my own name is, well enough. But when I come to open it, 
it’s all — buzz. That’s hard, very hard ; for the inside of the letter is always 
the cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs, Hard. ; Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very well, very well. And so my son was too hard 
for the philosopher ! 

Miss Neville : Yes, madam ; but you must hear the rest, madam, A little more 
this way, or he may hear us. You’ll hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Hard. ; He seems strangely puzzled now himself, methinks. 

Tony (still gazing) : A damned up and down hand, as if it was disguised in 
liquor. (Heading.) Dear Sir. Ay, that’s that. Then there’s an M. jind a T, and 
an S, but whether the next be an izzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell ! 
Mbs. Hard ; What’s that, my dear ? Can I give you any assistance ? ' ' 

Miss Neville ; Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a cramp hand better 
than I. (Twitching the letter from her) Do you know who it is from ? 

Tony : Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger the feeder. 

Miss Nev^L# i Ay, so it is. (Pretending to read.) Dear ’Squire, Hoping that 
you’re in jieallh, as I am at this present. The gentlemen of the Shakebag 
club hhs cut thij gentlemen of Goose-green quite out of feather. The odds — 
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um—udd battle— um— long lighting— um, here, here, it’s all about cocks, 
and fighting ; it’s of no consequence, here, put it up, put it up. 

\Thiustmg the dimpled letter upon him. 
Tony ; But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the consequence in the world ! I would 
not lose the rest of it for a guinea ! Here, mother, do you make it out ? Of no 
consequence 1 [Gimng Mrs. Hardgastle the letter. 

Mrs. Hard. : How’s this 1 (Reads.) Deai‘ ’Squire, I'm now wailing for Miss 
Neville, with a post-chaise and pair at the bottom of the garden, but I find 
my hoises yet unable to perform the journey. I expect you’ll assist us with a 
pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the hag (ay, the 
hag) your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Yours, Hastings, Grant me 
patience. I shall run distracted ! My rage chokes me. 

Miss Neville : I hope, madam, you’ll suspend your resentment for a few 
moments, and not impute to me any impertinence, or sinister design that 
belongs to another. 

Mrs. Hard, (curtseying eery low) : Fine spoken, madam, you are most miracu- 
lously polite and engaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and circum- 
spection, madam. (Changing her tone.) And you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, 
with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth shut. Were you too joined 
against me ? But I’ll defeat all your plots in a moment. As for you, madam, 
since you have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disap- 
point them. So, if you please, instead of running away with your spark, 
prepare, this very moment, to run ofl' with me. Your old aunt Pedigree 
will keep you secure, I’ll warrant me. You too, sir, may mount your horse, 
and guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory, I’ll show you 
that I wish you better than you do yourselves. [Exit. 

Miss Neville i So now I’m completely ruined. 

Tony ; Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Neville : What better could be expected from being comiected with such 
a stupid fool, and after all the nods and signs I made him. 

Tony : By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and not my stupidity, 
that did your business. You were so nice and so busy with your Shakebags 
and Goose-greens, that I thought you could never be making believe. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hastings ; So, sir, I find by my servant, that you have shown my letter, and 
betrayed us. Was this well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony ; Here’s another. Ask miss there who betrayed you. Ecod, it was her 
doing, not mine. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marlow : So I have been finely used here among you, Rendered contemptible, 
driven into ill manners, despised, insulted, laughed at. 

Tony ; Here’s another. We shall have old Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Miss Nevillj; : And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom we all owe every 
obligation.' 

Matilow : What can I say to him, a mere boy, an idiot, whose ignorance and 
age are a protection. 

Hastings : A poor contemptible booby, that would but disgrace correction. 
Miss Neville ; Yet with cunning and malice enough to make himself merry 
with all our embarrassments. 

Hastings : An insensible cub. 

Marlow : Replete with tricks and mischief. 
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Tony : Baw ! damme, but I’ll fight you both one after the other, — —with 
baskets. 

Marlow : As for him, he’s below resentment. But your conduct, Mr. Hastings, 
requires an explanation. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive 
me. 

Hastings ; Tortured as 1 am with my own disappointment, is this a time for 
explanations ? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Marlow : But, sir — 

Miss Neville : Mr. Marlow, wc never kept on your mistake, till it was too late 
to undeceive you. Be pacified. 

Emler Servant. 

Servant : My mistress desires you’ll get ready immediately, madam. The 
horses are putting to. Your hat and things are in the next room. We are to 
go thirty miles before morning. [Exit Servant. 

Miss Neville ; Well, well ; I’ll come presently. 

Marlow [to Hastings) : Was it well done, sir, to assist in rendering me ridicu- 
lous ? To hang me out for the scorn of all my acquaintance ? Depend upon 
it, sir, I shall expect an explanation. 

Hastings : Was it well done, sir, if you’reupon that subject, to deliver what I 
entrusted to yourself, to the care of another, sir ? 

Miss Neville : Mr. Hastings. Mr. Marlow. Why will you increase my distress 
by this groundless dispute ? I implore, I entreat you 

Enter Servant. 

Servant ; Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 

Miss Neville ; I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave you thus, I shall die with 
apprehension ! 

Enter Servant. 

Servant ; Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horses are waiting. 

Miss Nentlle ; O, Mr. Marlow ! if you knew what a scene of constraint and ill- 
nature lies before me, I’m sure it would convert your resentment into pity, 
Marlow ; I’m so distracted with a variety of passions, that I don’t know what 
I do. Forgive me, madam, George, forgive me. You know my hasty temper, 
and should not exasperate it. 

Hastings ; The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss Neville : Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that esteem for me that 
I think, that I am sure you have, your constancy for three years will but 
increase the happiness of our future connection. If— 

Mrs. Hard, (within) : Miss Neville. Constance, why, Constance, I say. 

Miss Neville : I’m coming. Well, constancy. Remember, constancy is the 
word. [Exit. 

Hastings : My heart ! How can I support this ! To be so near happiness, and 
such happiness ! 

Marlow (to Tony) ; You see now, young gentleman, the effects of your folly. 

What might be amusement to you, is here disappointment, and even distress. 
Tony (from a reverie) : Ecod, I have hit it. IPs here. Your hands. Yours and yours, 
my poor Sulky. My boots there, ho ! Meet me two hours hence at the bottom 
of the garden ; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natur’d 
fellow than you thought for, I’U give you leave to take my best horse, and 
Bet Bouncer Into the bargain ! Come along. My boots, ho 1 [Exeunt. 
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ACT V 
s GE NE — Confirms. 

Enter Hastings and Servant. 

Hastings : You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive off, you say? 

Servant : Yes, your honour. They went off in a post-coach, and the young 
’Squire went on horseback. They’re thirty miles off by this time. 

Hastings : Then all my hopes are over. 

Servant ; Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He and the old gentleman of the 
house have been laughing at Mr. Marlow’s mistake this half hour. They are 
coming this way. 

Hastings ; Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless appointment at the 
bottom of the garden. This is about the time. [Exit, 

Enter Sir Charles and Hardgastle. 

Hard. : Ha 1 ha ! ha ! The peremptory tone in which he sent forth his sublime 
commands. 

Sir Charles : And the reserve with which I suppose he treated all your 
advances. 

Hard. ; And yet he might have seen something in me above a common inn- 
keeper, too. 

Sir Charles : Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an uncommon innkeeper, ha ! 
ha 1 ha ! 

Hard. ; Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of anything but joy. Yes, my dear 
friend, this union of our families will make our personal friendships here- 
ditary : and though my daughter’s fortune is but small 

Sir Charles : Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me ? My son is possessed 
of more than a competence already, and can want nothing but a good and 
virtuous girl to share his happiness and increase it. If they like each other, as 
you say they do — - 

Hard. : If, man ! I tell you they do like each other. My daughter as good as 
told me so. 

Sir Charles : But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you know. 

Hard. : I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest maimer myself ; and here he 
comes to put you out of your ijs, I warrant him. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marlow : I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my strange conduct. I 
can scarce reflect on my insolence without confusion, 

Hard. : Tut, boy, a trifle, You take it too gravely. An hour or two’s laughing 
with my daughter will set all to rights again. She’ll never like you the worse 
for it. 

Marlow : Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 

Hard. ; Approbation is but a cold word. Mr. Marlow ; if I am not deceived, 
you have something more than approbation thereabouts. You take me. 

Marlow : Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. : Come, boy. I’m an old fellow, and know what’s what, as well as you 
that are younger. I know what has past between you ; but mum. 

Marlow : Sure, sir, nothing has past between us but the most profound respect 
on my side, and the most distant reserve on her’s. You don’t think, sir, that 
my impudence has been past upon all the rest of the family. 

Hard. ; Impudence ! No, I don’t say that — ^Not quite impudence — Though 
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girls like to be played with, and rumpled a little too, sometimes. But she has 
told no tales, I assure you. 

Marlow : I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. ; Well, well, I like modesty in its place well enough. But this is over- 
acting, young gentleman. You may be open. Your father and I will like you 
the better for it. 

Marlow : May I die, sir, if I ever 

Hard. : I tell you, she don’t dislike you ; and as I’m sure you like her 

Marlow : Dear sir — I protest, sir 

Hard. ; I see no reason, why you should not be joined as fast as the parson can 
tie you. 

Marlow : But hear me, sir 

Hard. : Your father approves the match, I admire it, every moment’s delay 
will be doing mischief, so 

Marlow : But why won’t you hear me ? By all that’s just and true, I never gave 
Miss Hardcastle the slightest mark of my attachment, or even the most 
distant hint to suspect me of affection. We had but one interview, and that 
was formal, modest and uninteresting. 

Hard, {aside) : This fellow’s formal modest impudence is beyond bearing. 

Sir Charles ; And you never grasped her hand, or made any protestations ! 
Marlow ; As heaven is my witness, I came down in obedience to your com- 
mands. I saw the lady without emotion, and parted without reluctance. I 
hope you’ll exact no further proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from leaving 
a house in which I suffer so many mortifications. [Exit. 

Sm Charles : I’m astonished at the air of sincerity with which he parted. 
Hard. : And I’m astonished at the deliberate intrepidity of his assurance. 

Sir Charles : I dare pledge my life and honour upon his truth. 

Hard. ; Here comes my daughter, and I would stake my happiness upon her 
veracity. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Hard. : Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely, and without reserve ; 

has Mr. Marlow made you any professions of love and affection ? 

Miss Hard. ; The question is very abrupt, sir ! But since you require un- 
reserved sincerity, I think he has. 

Hard, (ta Sir Charles) ; You see. 

Sir Charles : And pray, madam, have you and my son had more than one 
interview ? 

Miss Hard : Yes, sir, several. 

Hard (to Sir Charles) : You see. 

Sir Charles : But did he profess any attachment ? 

Miss Hard. : A lasting one. 

Sir Charles : Did he talk of love ? 

Miss Hard. ; Much, sir. 

Sir Charles ; Amazing ! And all this formally ? 

Miss Hard : Formally. 

Hard. ; Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Sir Charles : And how did he behave, madam ? 

Miss Hard. ; As most professed admirers do. Said some civil things of my face, 
talked much of his want of merit, and the greatness of mine ; mentioned his 
heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Charles ! How I’m perfectly convinced, indeed, I know his conversation 
apnonB ■women to be modest and submissive. Thh forward, canting, ranting 
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manner by no means describes him, and I am confident he never sat for the 
picture. 

Miss Hard. : Then what, sir, if I should convince you to your face of iny 
sincerity ? If you and my papa, in about half-an-hour, will place yourselves 
behind that screen, you shall hear him declare his passion to me in person. 

Sir Charles ; Agreed. And if I find him what you describe, all my happiness 
in him must have an end. [^Exit. 

Miss Hard. ; And if you don’t find him what I describe — I fear my happiness 
must never have a beginning. [Exeunt. 

SCENE — Changes to the back of the Garden. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hastings : What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow, who probably takes a 
delight in mortifying me. He never intended to be punctual, and Til wait no 
longer. What do I see ? It is he, and perhaps with news of my Constance. 

Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 

Hastings : My honest ’Squire ! I now find you a man of your word. This looks 
like friendship. 

Tony : Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend you have in the world, if you 
knew but all. This riding by night, by-the-bye, is cursedly tiresome. It has 
shook me worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hastings ; But how ? Where did you leave your fellow-travellers ? Are they in 
safety ? Are they housed ? 

Tony : Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such bad driving. 
The poor beasts have smoked for it : Rabbit me, but I’d rather ride forty 
miles after a fox, than ten with such varmint. " 

Hastings ; Well, but where have you left the ladies ? I die with impatience. 

Tony : Loft them ? Why, where should I leave them, but where I found them ? 

Hastings ; This is a riddle. 

Tony : Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes round the house, and round the 
house, and never touches the house ? 

Hastings ; I’m still astray. 

Tony : Why, that’s it, mon. I have led them astray. By jingo, there’s not a pond 
or slough within five miles of the place but they can .tell the taste of. 

FIastings : Ha, ha, ha, I understand ; you took them in a round, while they 
supposed themselves going forward. And so you have at last brought them 
home again. 

Tony : You shall hear. I first took them down Feather-bed-lane, where we stuck 
fast in the mud. I then rattled them crack over the stones of Up-and-down 
Hill — I then introduced them to the gibbet on Heavytree Fleath, and from 
that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horsepond at the 
bottom of the garden. 

Hastings : But no accident, I hope. 

Tony ; No, no. Only mother is confoundedly frightened. She thinks herselfforty 
miles off.iShe’s sick of the journey, and the cattle can scarce crawl. So, if your 
own horses be ready, you may whip off with cousin, and I’ll be bound that 
no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Hastings ; My dear friend, hovr can I be grateful ? 

Tony : Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble ’Squire. Just now, it was all idiot, cub, 
and run me through the guts. Damnj/oar way of fighting, I say. After we take 
a knock in this part of the country, we kiss and be friends. But if you had run 
me through the guts, then I should be dead, and you might go kiss the 
hangman. 
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HAbTiNQs ; The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve Miss Neville ; if you 
keep tire old lady einployedj I promise to take care of the young one. 

\Exit Hastings. 

Tony ; Never fear me. Here she comes, Vanish. She’s got from the pond, and 
draggled up to the waist like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. Hardgastle. 

Mrs. Hard. : Oh, Tony, I’m killed. Shook. Battered to death. I shall never ' 
survive it. That last jolt that laid us against the quickset hedge has done my 
business. 

Tony : Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You would be for running 
away by night, without knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. Hard. : I wish we were at home again. I never met so many accidents 
in so short a journey. Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck fast 
in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our way I Whereabouts do you 
think we are, Tony ? 

Tony : By my guess we should be upon Grackskull Common, about forty mile 
from home. 

Mrs. Hard. ; O lud ! O lud ! the most notorious spot in all the country. We 
only want a robbery to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony ; Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. Two of the Jive that kept here 
are hanged, and the other three may not find us. Don’t be afraid. Is that a 
man that’s galloping behind us ? No ; its only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. IdARD. ; The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony : Do you see anything like a black hat moving behind the thicket ? 

Mrs. Hard. ; O death ! 

Tony : No, it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. : As I’m alive, Tony, I see a man coming towards us. Ah I I’m 
sure on’t. If he perceives us, we arc undone. 

Tony (aside) : Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come to take one of his 
night walks. ( To her) Ah, it’s a highwayman, with pistols as long as my arm. 
A damned ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. Hard. : Good heaven defend us ! He approaches. 

Tony ; Do you hide yourself in tliat thicket, and leave me to manage him. If 
there be any danger I’ll cough and cry hem. When I cough be sure to keep 
close. [Mrs. Hardgastle hides behind a tree in the back scene. 

Enter Hardgastle. 

Hard. : I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people in want of help. Oh, Tony, is 
that you ? I did not expect you so soon back. Are your mother and her charge 
in safety ? 

Tony ; Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree’s. Hem. 

Mrs, Hard (from behind) : Ah ! I find there’s danger. 

Hard. : Forty miles in three hours ; sure, that’s too much, my youngster, 

Tony ; Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, as they say. Hem. 
Mrs. Hard (from behind) : Sure he’ll do the dear boy no harm. - 
Hard. : But I heard a voice here ; I should be glad to know from whence it 
came. 

Tony ; It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was saying that forty miles in four 
hours was ve^ good going. Hem. As to be sure it was. Hem. I have got a sort 
of cold by being out in the air. We’ll go in if you please. Hem. 

Hard. ; But ilyou talked to yourself, you did not answer yourself, I am certain 
I heard two voices, and am resolved (raising Ms voice) to find the other out. 
Mrs, Hard (from behind) : Oh ! he’s coming to find me out. Oh ! 
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Tony : What need you go, sir, if I tell you ? Hem. I’ll lay down ray life for the 
truth — hem — I’ll tell you all, air. [Detaining him. 

Hard. : I tell you I will not be detained. I insist on seeing. It’s in vain to expect 
I’ll believe you. 

Mrs. Hard, (running fnmatd from behind) : O lud, he’ll murder my poor boy, my 
darling. Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, 
my life, but spare that young gentleman, spare my child, if you have any 
mercy. 

Hard. : My wife ! as I’m a Ghi'isdan. From whence can she come, or what does 
she mean ? 

Mrs. Hard, (kneeling) : Take compassion on us, good Mr. Highwayman. Take 
our money, our watches, all we have, but spare our lives. We will never bring 
you to justice, indeed we won’t, good Mr. Highwayman. 

Hard. : I believe the woman’s out of her senses. What, Dorothy, don’t you 
know me ? 

Mrs. Hard. : Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive ! My fears blinded me. But who, 
my dear, could have expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, so far 
from home. What has brought you to follow us ? 

Hard. : Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your wits 1 So far from home, when 
you are within forty yards of your own door 1 ( To him.) This is one of your old 
tricks, you graceless rogue, you ! (To her.) Don’t you know the gate, and the 
mulberry-tree ; and don’t you remember the horsepond, my dear ? 

hfRs. Hard. ; Yes, I shall remember the horsepond as Jong as I live ; I have 
caught my death in it. (To Tony.) And is it to you, you graceless varlet, I 
owe all this ? I’ll teach you to abuse your motlter, I will. 

Tony ; Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled me, and so you may 
take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs, Haro. ; I’ll spoil you, I will. [Follows him off the stage. Exit. 

Hard. : There’s morality, however in his reply. [Exit. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 


Hasting : My dear Constance, why will you deliberate thus ? If we delay a 
moment, all is lost for ever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be 
out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Neville ; I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk with the agitations I 
have suffered, that I am unable to face any new danger. Two or three years’ 
patience will at last crown us with happiness. 

Hastings : Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. Let us fly, my 
charmer. Let us date our happiness from this very moment. Perish fortune. 
Love and content will increase what we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. 
Let me prevail. 

Miss Neville ; No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once more comes to my relief, 
and I will obey its dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune may be 
despised, but it ever produces a lasting repentance. I’m resolved to apply 
to Mr. Hfirdcastle’s compassion and justice for redress. 

Hastings : But though he had the will, he has not the power to relieve you. 

Miss Neville : But he has influence, and upon that I am resolved to rely. 

Hastings ; I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must reluctantly obey you. 

[Exeunt. 


scene — Changes. 


Enter Sir Charles and Miss Hardcastle. 


Sir Charles : What a situation am I in ! If what you say appears, I shall then 
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find a guilty son. If what he says be true, I shall then lose one that, of all 
others, I most wished for a daughter. 

Miss Hard. ; I am proud of your approbation ; and, to show I merit it, if you 
place yourselves as I directed, you shall hear his explicit declaration. But he 
comes. 

Sir Charles ; I’ll to your father, and keep him to the appointment. 

[Exit Sir Charles. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marlow ; Though prepared for setting out, I come once more to take leave, 
nor did I, till this moment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss TIard. (in her own natural manner') : I believe these sufferings cannot be very 
great, sir, which you can so easily remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, 
might lessen your uneasiness, by showing the little value of what you think 
proper to regret. 

Marlow (aside) : This girl every moment improves upon me. (To her.) It must 
not be, madam. I have already trifled too long with my heart. My very pride 
begins to submit to my passion. The disparity of education and fortune, the 
anger of a parent, and the contempt of my equals, begin to lose their weight ; 
and nothing can restore me to myself but this painful elfort of resolution. 
Miss Hard. : Then go, sir. Til urge nothing more to detain you. Though my 
family be as good as hers you came down to visit, and my education, I hope, 
not inferior, what are these advantages without equal affluence ? I must 
remain contented with the slight approbation of imputed merit ; I must have 
only the mockery of your addresses, while all your serious aims are fixed on 
fortune. 

Enter Hardcastle and Sir Charles Trom behind. 

Sir Charles : Here, behind this screen. 

Hard. ,• Ay, ay, make no noise. I’ll engage my Kate covers him with confusion 
at last. 

Marlow ; By heavens, madam, fortune was ever my smallest consideration. 
Your beauty at first caught my eye ; for who could see that without emotion ? 
But every moment that I converse with you, steals in some new grace, 
heightens the picture, and gives it stronger expression. What at first seemed 
rustic plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What seemed forward 
assurance, now strikes me as the result of courageous innocence, and conscious 
virtue. „ 

Sir Charles ; What can it mean ? He amazes me ! 

Hard. ; I told you how it would be. Hush ! 

Marlow : I am now determined to stay, madam, and I have too good an 
opinion of my father’s discernment, when he sees you, to doubt his appro- 
bation. 

Miss Hard. ; No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain you. Do you think I 
could suffer a connection. In which there is the smallest room for repentance ? 
Do you think I would take the mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion ? Do you think I could ever relish that happmess, which 
was acquired by lessening yours ? 

Marlow : By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but what’s in your power 
to grant me. Nor shall I ever feel repentance, but in not having seen your 
merits before. I will stay, even contrary to your wishes ; and though you 
should persist to shun me, I will make my respectful assiduities atone for the 
levity of my past conduct. 

Miss HaRil-; t Sir, I must entreat you’ll desist. As our acquaintance began, so let 
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it end, in indifl'erence. I might have given an hour or two to levity ; but, 
seriously, Mr. Mallow, do you think I could ever submit to a connection, 
where I must appear inercenai y, and jwa imprudent ? Do you think I could 
ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure admirer ? 

Marlow (knseting) : Does this look like security ? Does this look like confi- 
dence ? No, madam, every moment that shows me your merit, only serves to 
increase my diffidence and confusion. Here let me continue 

Sir CiiARLts : I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, how hast thou deceived 
me ! Is this your indifl'erence, your uninteresting conversation ! 

Hard. : Your cold contempt ! your formal interview ! What have you to say 
now ? 

Marlow : That I’m all amazement ! What can it mean ? 

Hard. : It means that you can say and unsay things at pleasure. That you can 
address a lady in private, and deny it in public ; that you have one story for 
us, and another for my daughter ! 

Marlow : Daughter ! — this lady your daughter ! 

Hard. : Yes, sir, my only daughter. My Kate, whose else should she be ? 

Marlow ; Oh, the devil. 

Miss Hard. : Yes, sir, that very identical tall squinting lady you were pleased 
to take me for {curtseying.) She that you addressed as the mild, modest, senti- 
mental man of gravity, and the bold, forward, agreeable Rattle of the ladies’ 
club ; ha, ha, ha 1 

Marlow r Zounds, there’s no beating this ; it’s worse than dealh ! 

Miss Hard. ; In which of your characters, sir, will you give us leave to address 
you ? As the faltering gentleman, with looks on the ground, that speaks just 
to be heard, and hates hypocrisy : or the loud confident creature, that keeps 
it up with Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till three in the 
morning ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Marlow : Oh, curse on my noisy head. I never attempted to be Impudent yet, 
that I was not taken down. I must be gone. 

Hard. ; By the hand of my body, but you shall not. I see it was all a mistake, 
and I am tejoiced to find it. You shall not, sir, I tell you. I know she’ll 
forgive you. Won’t you forgive him, Kate ? We’ll all forgive you, Take 
courage, man. [ They retire, she tormenting him to the back seme. 

Enter Mrs. Hardgastle, Tony. 

Mrs. Hard, : So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go, I care not. 

Hard. ; Who gone ? 

Mrs. Hard. ; My dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr. Hastings, from town. 
He who came down with our modest visitor, here. 

Sir Charles : Who, my honest George Hastings ? As worthy a fellow as lives, 
and the girl could not have made a more prudent choice. 

Hard. : Then, by the hand of my body, I’m proud of the connection. 

Mrs. Hard. : Well, if he has taken away the lady, he has not taken her fortune, 
that remi|jns in this family to console us for her loss. 

Hard. ; Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenary ? 

Mrs. Hard. : Ay, that’s my affair, not yours. Bui you know, if your son when 
of age, refuses to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her own 
disposal. 

Hard. : Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has not thought proper to wait for his 
refusal. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Mrs. Hard, {aside) : What 1 returned so soon ? I begin not to like it. 
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Hastinos {to Hardcastle) : For my late attempt to fly off with your niece, let 
my present confusion be my punishment. We are now come back, to appeal 
from, your justice to your humanity. By her father’s consent, I first paid her 
my addresses, anti our passions were first founded in duty. 

Miss Neville : Since his death, I have been obliged to stoop to dissimulation 
to avoid oppression. In an hour of levity, I was ready even to give up my 
fortune to secure my choice. But I’m now recovered from the delusion, and 
hope from your tenderness what is denied me from a nearer connection. 

Mrs. Hard. : Pshaw, pshaw ! this is all but the whining end of a modern novel. 

Hard. : Be it what it will, I’m glad they’re come back to reclaim their due. 
Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you refuse this lady’s hand whom I now offer 
you ? 

Tony : What signifies my refusing ? You know I can’t refuse her till I’m of age, 
father. 

Hard. : While I thought concealing your age, boy, was likely to conduce to 
your improvement, I concurred with your mother’s desire to keep it secret. 
But since I find she turns it to a wrong use, I must now declare, you have been 
of age these three months. 

Tony : Of age ! Am I of age, father ? 

Hard. : Above three months. 

Tony: Then you’ll see the fir,stusel’ll make of my liberty. (TaHng Miss Neville’s 
hand.) Witness ail men by these presents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, 
of BLANK place, refuse you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at ail, 
for my true and lawful wife. So Constance Neville may marry whom she 
pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again ! 

Sir Charles ; O brave ’Squire ! 

Hastings ; My worthy friend ! 

Mrs. Hard. : My undutiful offspring ! 

Marlow : Joy, my dear George, I give you joy sincerely. And could I prevail 
upon my little tyrant here to be less arbitrary, I should be the happiest man 
alive, if you would return me the favour. 

Hastings [to Miss Hardcastle) : Come, madam, you are now driven to the very 
last scene of all your contrivances. I know you like him, I’m sure he loves you 
and you must and shall have him. 

Hard, {joining their hands) ; And I say so, loo. And Mr, Marlow, if she makes as 
good a wife as she has a daughter, I don’t believe you’ll ever repent your 
bargain. So now to supper, to-morrow we shall gather aU the poor of the 
parish about us, and the Mistakes of the Night shall be crowned with a merry 
morning ; so boy, take her ; as you have been mistaken in the mistress, my 
wish is, that you may never be mistaken in the wife. 


1777 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN^DAL 

(By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN) 

Goldsmith being himself prevented from following up the success of She Stoops 
to Conquer, Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) stepped into the breach. 
Like Goldsmith, and like Farquhar, he was an Irishman. In 1775, within 
nine months of Goldsmith’s death, The Riuals was produced at Covent Garden, 
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and after a doubtful opening (due to defective casting) cjuicJdy established 
both itself and its author. The production at Druiy Lane on the 0 th May, 
1777°^ School for Scandal was facilitated by Sheridan’s purchase (presumably 
out of the proceeds of The Rivals, and of an opera, The Dvenna, in which he 
colkborated with his father-in-law, Dr. Linley) of the great Garrick’s con- 
trolling interest in the theatre. It was a triumphant success, and was followed, 
two years later, by The Critic, a brilliant experiment on a smaller scale. With 
that, unfortunately, the erratic author’s interest in the drama gave out. Probably 
he was bored by the fatuity of success. There is no pleasing some people. Or he 
may have been disgusted with the tone of the theatre. He turned to politics, to 
reap fresh laurels. But the “ romance ” of his career is common knowledge. 

After Sheridan, the drama sank back into the mediocrity from which Gold- 
smith had sought to redeem it. The creative vitality of the people, during these 
periods of dramatic decadence, went into the novel. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCAHDAL 


Characters 


Sir Peter Teazle 
Sir Oliver Surface 
Sir Harry Bumper 
Sir Benjamin Backhite 
Joseph Surface 
Charles Surface 
Careless 
Snake 


Crartree 

Rowley 

Moses 

Trip 

Lady Teazle 
Laoy Sneerwell 
Mrs. Candour 
Maria 


Gentlemen, Maid, and Servants 
Scene — London. 


ACT I 


SCENE I. — Lady Sneerwell’s Dressing-room 
Lady Sneerwell discovered at her toilet ; Snake drinking chocolate. 

Lady Sneer. : The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all inserted ? 

Snake : They were, madam ; and, as I copied them myself in a feigned hand, 
there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lady Sneer. : Did you circulate the report of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with 
Captain Boastall ? 

Snake : That’s in as fine a train as your ladyship could wish. In the common 
course of things, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears within four-and- 
twenty hours ; and then, you know, the business is as good as done. 

Lady Sneer. : Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty talent, and a great 
deal of industry. 

Snake ; True, madam, and has been tolerably successful in her day. To my 
knowledge, she has been the cause of six matches being broken off, and three 
sons being disinherited ; of four forced elopements, and as many close con- 
finements ; nine separate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have more 
than once traced her causing a teie-d-iete in the " Town and Country Maga- 
zine,” when the parties, perhaps, had never seen each other’s face before in 
the course of their lives. 

Lady Sneer. : She certainly has talents, but her manner is gi'oss. 

Snake ; ’Tis very true. She generally designs well, has a free tongue and a bold 
invention ; but her colouting is too dark, and her outlines often extravagant, 
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She wants tlaat delicacy of tintj and mellowness of sneer, which distinguish 
your ladyship’s scandal. 

Lady Sneer. : You are partial. Snake. 

Snake ; Not in the least ; everybody allows that Lady Sneerwell can do more 
with a word or look than many can with the most laboured detail, even when 
they happen to have a little truth on their side to support it. 

Lady Sneer. : Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no hypocrite to deny the satis- 
faction I reap from the success of my efforts. Wounded myself, in the early 
part of my life, by the envenomed tongue of slander, I confess I have since 
known no pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level of my own 
injured reputation. 

Snake : Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady Sneerwell, there is one affair 
in which you liave lately employed me, wherein, I confess, I am at a loss to 
guess your motives. 

Lady Sneer. : I conceive you mean with respect to my neighbour. Sir Peter 
Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake : I do. Here are two young men, to whom Sir Peter has acted as a kind 
of guardian since their father’s death ; the eldest possessing the most amiable 
character, and universally well spoken of— the youngest, the most dissipated 
and extravagant young fellow in the kingdom, without friends or character ; 
the former an avowed admirer of your ladyship, and apparently your 
favom'ite ; the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter’s ward, and confessedly 
beloved by her. Now, on the face of these circumstances, it is utterly un- 
accountable to me, why you, the widow of a city knight, with a good 
jointure, should not close with the passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Surface ; and more so why you should be so imcommonly 
earnest to destroy the mutual attachment subsisting between his brother 
Charles and Maria. 

Lady Sneer. ; Then, at once to unravel this mystery, I must inform you that 
love has no share whatever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface and me. 
Snake : No ! 

Lady Sneer. : His real attachment is to Maria or her fortune ; but, finding in 
his brother a favoured rival, he has been obliged to mask his pretensions, 
and profit by my assistance. 

Snake : Yet still I am more puzzled why you should interest yourself in his 
success. 

Lady StresR. : Heavens ! how dull you are 1 Cannot you surmise the weakness 
which I hitherto, through shame, have concealed even from you ? Must I 
confess that Charles — ^that libertine, that extravagant, that bankitipt in 
fortune and reputation — that he it is for whom I am thus anxious and 
malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice everything ? 

Snake : Now, indeed, your conduct appears consistent ; but how came you and 
Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Lady Sneer. : For our mutual interest, I have found him out a long time since. 
I know him to be artful, selfish, and maUclous— in short, a,, sentimental 
knave ; while with Sir Peter, and indeed with all his acquaintance, he passes 
for a youthful miracle of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake : Yes yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in England ; and, above 
all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Lady Sneer, t True ; and with the assistance of his sentiment and hypocrisy 
he has brought Sir Peter entirely into his interest with regard to Maria ; 
while poor Charles has no friend in the house— though, I fear, he has a power- 
ful one In Maria’s heart, against whom vye must direct our schemes. 
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Enter Servant. 

Ser. : Mr. Surface. 

Lady Sneer. ; Show him up. — [Exit Servant.) He generally calls about this 
time. I don’t wonder at people giving him to me for a lover. 

Enter Joseph Surface. 

Jos. Surf. ; My dear Lady Sneerwcll, how do you do to-day ? Mr. Snake, 
your most obedient. 

Lady Sneer. : Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual attachment ; 
but I have informed him of our real views. You know how useful he has been 
to us ; and, believe me, the confidence is not ill-placed. 

Jos. Surf. : Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a man of Mr. Snake’s 
sensibility and discernment. 

Lady Sneer. : Well, well, no compliments now ; but teU me when you saw 
your mistress, Maria — or, what is more material to me, your brother. 

Jos. Surf. ; I have not seen either since I left you ; but I can inform you that 
they never meet. Some of your stories have taken a good effect on Maria. 

Lady Sneer. : All, my dear Snake ! the merit of this belongs to you. But do your 
brother’s distresses increase ? 

Jos. Surf. : Every hour. I am told he has had another execution in the house 
yesterday. In short, his dissipation and extravagance exceed anything I 
have ever heard of. 

Lady Sneer. : Poor Charles ! 

Jos. Surf. : True, madam ; notwithstanding his vices, one can’t help feeling for 
him. Poor Charles ! I’m sure I wish it were in my power to be of any essential 
service to him ; for the man who does not share in the distresses of a brother, 
even though merited by his own misconduct, deserves 

Lady Sneer. : O Lud ! you are going to be moral, and forget that you are 
among friends. 

Jos. Surf. : Egad, that’s true ! I’ll keep that sentiment till I see Sir Peter. 
However, it is certainly a charity to rescue Maria from such a libertine, who, 
if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only by a person of your ladyship’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake : I believe. Lady Sneerwell, here’s company coming ; I’ll go and copy 
the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

Jos. Surf, i Sir, your very devoted. — [Exit Snake.) Lady Sneerwell, I am very 
sorry you have put any farther confidence in that fellow. 

Lady Sneer ; Why so ? 

Jos. Surf. : I have lately delected him in frequent conference with old Rowley, 
who was formerly my father’s steward, and has never, you know, been a 
friend of mine. 

Lady Sneer. ; And do you think he would betray us ? 

Jos. Surf. : Nothing more likely : take my word for’t. Lady Sneerwell, that 
fellow hasn’t virtue enough to be faithful even to his own villany. Ah, 
Maria 1 

^ Enter Maria. 

Lady Sneer. ; Maria, my dear, how do you do ? What’s the matter ? 

Mar. : Oh ! there’s that disagreeable lover of mine, Sm Benjamin Backbite, 
has just called at my guardian’s, with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I 
slipped out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady Sneer. : Is that all ? 

Jos. Surf. ; If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, perhaps yoq 
would not have been so much alarmed. 
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Lady Sneer. ; Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear the {ruth of the matter 
is, Maria heard you were here. But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, 
that you should avoid him so ? 

Mar. ; Oh, he has done nothing — but ’tis for what he has said ; his conversation 
is a perpetual libel on all his acquaintance. 

Jos. Surf. : Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no advantage in not knowing 
him ; for he'll abuse a stranger just as soon as his best friend : and his uncle’s 
as bad. 

Lady Sneer. : Nay, but we should make allowance ; Sir Benjamin is a wit and 
a poet. 

Mar. : For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect with me, when I see 
it in company with malice. What do you think, Mr. Surface ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which plants a thorn in 
another’s breast is to become a principal in the mischief. 

Lady Sneer. ; Psha ! there’s no possibility of being witty without a little 
ill-nature ; the malice of a good thing is the barb that makes it stick. 
What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 

Jos. Surf. : To be sure, madam ; tliat conversation, where the spirit of raillery 
is suppressed, will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

Mar. : Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal may be allowable ; but in a man, 
1 am sure, it is always contemptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a 
thousand modves to depreciate each other ; but the male slanderer must have 
the cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. 

Re-enler Servant. 

Ser. : Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and, if your ladyship’s at leisure, will 
leave her carriage. 

Lady Sneer. ; Beg her to walk in . — (£xit Servant.) Now, Maria, here is a 
character to your taste ; for, though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, 
everybody knows her to be the best-nalured and best sort of woman. 

Mar. I Yes, with a very gross affectation of good nature and benevolence, she 
does more mischief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Jos. Surf. ; I’faith that’s true. Lady Sneerwell : whenever I hear the current 
running against the characters of my friends, I never think them in such 
danger as when Candour undertakes their defence. 

Lady Sneer. : Hush ! — here she is ! 

Enter Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. Can. : My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you been this century ? — 
Mr. Surface, what news do you hear ? — though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Jos. Surf. : Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. ; Oh, Maria I child, — what, is the whole affair off between you and 
Charles ? His extravagance, I pi'esume — the town talks of nothing else. 

Mar. : I am very sorry, ma’am, the town has so little to do, 

Mrs. Can. : True, true, child ; but there’s no stopping people’s tongues. I own 
I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, that 
your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as 
could be wished. 

Mar. : ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy themselves so. 

Mrs. Can. i Very true, child ; but what’s to be done ? People will talk— there’s 
no preventing it. Why, it was but yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout 
had eloped with Sir Filagree Flirt. But, Lord ! there’s no minding what one 
heaps ; though, to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 
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Mar. ; Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Gan. ; So they are, child — .shameful, shameful'! But the world is so cen- 
sorious, no character escapes. Lord, now who would have suspected your 
friend, Miss Prim, of an indi.scrction ? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, 
that they say her uncle .stopped her last week, just as she was stepping into 
the York mail with her dancing-master. 

Mar. : I’ll answer for’t there are Yio grounds for that report. 

Mrs. Can. : Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear ; no more, probably, 
than for the story circulated last month, of Mrs. Festino’s affair with Colonel 
Cassino — though, to be sure, that matter was never rightly cleared up, 

Jos. SuRR. : The license of invention some people take is monstrous indeed. 

Mar. : ’Tis so ; but, in my opinion, those who report such things are equally 
culpable. 

Mrs. Can. ; To be sure they are ; tale-bearers are as bad as the tale-makers — 
’tis an old observation, and a very true one ; but what’s to be done, as I said 
before ? how will you prevent people from talking ? To-day, Mrs. Ciadcitt 
assured me, Mr. and Mrs, Honeymoon were at last become mere man and 
wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. She likewise hinted that a certain 
widow, in the next street, had got rid of her dropsy and recovered her shape 
in a most surprising manner. And at the same time Miss Tattle, who was by, 
affirmed, that Lord Buffalo had discovered his lady at a house of no extra- 
ordinary fame ; and that Sir Harry Bouquet and Tom Saunter were to 
measure swords on a similar provocation. But Lord, do you think I would 
report these things ! No, no I tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as bad as 
the tale-makers. 

Jos. Surf. : Ah ! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had your forbearance and good 
nature ! 

Mrs, Can. : I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to hear people attacked 
behind their backs ; and when ugly circumstances come out against our 
acquaintance I own I always love to think the best. By-the-by, I hope ’tis 
not true that your brother is absolutely ruined ? 

Jos, Surf. : I am afraid his circumstances are very bad indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. ; Ah ! — I heard so — but you must tell him to keep up his spirits ; 
everybody almost is in the same way : Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, 
Captain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit — all up, I hear, within tliis week ; so, if 
Charles is undone, he’ll find half his acquaintance ruined too, and that, you 
know, is a consolation. 

Jos, Surf. : Doubtless, ma’am — a very great one. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser. ; Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. [Exit. 

Lady Sneer. : So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you ; positively you 
shan’t escape. 

Enter Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Crab. ; Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. Mrs. Candour, I don’t believe you 
are acquainted with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad, ma’am, he 
has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet too. Isn’t he. Lady Sneerwell ? 

Sir Ben. : Oh, fie, uncle ! 

Crab. : Nay, egad it’s true : I back him at a rebus or a charade against the best 
rhymer in the kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the epigram he wrote last 
week on Lady Frizzle’s feather catching fire ? — Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or 
the charade you made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione, 
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Come now ; your first is the name of a fish, your second a great naval 

commander, and 

Sir Ben. ; Uncle, now — pr’ythee 

Grab. ; I’faith, ma’am, ’twouM surprise you to hear how ready he is at all 
these sort of things. 

Ladv Sneer. : I wonder. Sir Benjamin, you never publish anything. 

Sir Ben. ; To say truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to print ; and, as my little 
productions are mostly satires and lampoons on particular people, I find they 
circulate more by giving copies in confidence to the friends of the parties. 
However, I have some love elegies, which, when favoured with this lady’s 
smiles, I mean to give the public. [Pointing to Maria. 

Crab, (to Maria) : ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll immortalize you ! — you will 
be handed down to posterity, like Petrarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir Ben. (to Maria) ; Yes, madam, I think you will like them, when you shall 
see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin. ’Fore Gad, they will be the most 
elegant things of their kind ! 

Crab. : But, ladies, that’s true — ^have you heard the news ? 

Mrs. Can. ; What, sir, do you mean the report of— 

Crab. : No, ma’am, that’s not it. — Miss Nicely is going to be married to her own 
footman. 

Mrs. Gan. : Impossible ! 

Crab. : Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir Ben. : ’Tis very true, ma’am : everything is fixed, and the wedding liveries 
bespoke. 

Crab. ; Yes — and they do say there were pressing reasons for it. 

Lady Sneer. : Why, I have heard somethmg of this before. 

Mrs. Can. ; It can't be — and I wonder any one should believe such a story of 
so prudent a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Sir Ben. : O Lud ! ma’am, that’s the very reason ’twas believed at once. She 
has always been so cautious and so reserved, tliat everybody was sure there 
was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. Can. : Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a 
prudent lady of her stamp as a fever is generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly reputation, that is always 
ailing, yet will outlive the robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir Ben. ; True, madam, there are valetudinarians in reputation as well as 
constitution, who, being conscious of their weak part, avoid the least breath 
of air, and supply their want of stamina by care and circumspection. 

Mrs. Can. ; Well, but this may be all a mistake. You know, Sir Benjamin, very 
trifling circumstances often give rise to the most injurious tales. 

Crab. ; That they do, I’ll be sworn, ma’am. Did you ever hear how Miss Piper 
came to lose her lover and her character last summer at Tunbridge ?— Sir 
Benjamin, you remember it? 

Sir Ben. ; Oh, to be sure ! — the most whimsical circumstance. 

Lady Sneer. : How was it, pray ? 

Crab. : Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s assembly, the conversation hap- 
pened to turn on the breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says a 
young lady in company, I have known instances of it ; for Miss Letitia Piper, 
a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. 
“ What ! ” cries the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (who you know is as deaf as a 
post), “ has Miss Piper had twins? ” This mistake, as you may imagine, 
threw the whole company into a fit of laughter. However, ’twas the next 
morning everywhere reported, and in g few days believed by the whole town, 
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that Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to bed of a fine boy and 
girl : and in less than a week there were some people who could name the 
father, and the farm-house where the babies were put to nurse. 

Lady Sneer. : Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. : Matter of fact, I assure you. O Lud ! Mr. Surface, pray is it true that 
your uncle. Sir Oliver, is coming home ? 

Jos. Surf. : Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab. : He has been in the East Indies a long time. You can scarcely remember 
him, I believe ? Sad comfort, whenever he returns, to hear how your brother 
has gone on 1 

Jos. Surf. : Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure ; but I hope no busy 
people have already prejudiced Sir Oliver against him. He may reform. 

Sir Ben. ; To be sure he may ; for my part I never believed him to be so 
utterly void of principle as people say ; and though he has lost all his friends, 

I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab. : That’s true, egad, nephew. If the old Jewry was a ward, I believe 
Charles would be an alderman : no man more popular there, ’for Gad ! I 
hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish tontine ; and that, whenever he 
is sick, they have prayers for tire recovery of his health in all the .synagogues. 
Sir Ben. ; Yet no man lives in greater splendour. They tell me, when he 
entertains his friends he will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own 
securities ; have a score of tradesmen in the antechamber, and an officer 
behind every guest’s chair. 

Jos. Surf, : This may be entertainment to you, gentlemen, but you pay very 
little regard to the feelings of a brother. 

Mar. {aside) ; Their malice is intolerable ! — {Aloud.) Lady Sneerwell, I must 
wish you a good morning : Tm not very well. [Exit. 

Mrs. Can. ; O dear ! she changes colour very much. 

Lady Sneer. ; Do, Mrs, Candour, follow her ; she may want your assistance. 
Mrs. Can. i That I will, with all my soul, ma’am. — Poor dear girl, who knows 
what her situation may be ! [Exit. 

Lady Sneer, ; ’Twas nothing but that she could not bear to hear Charles 
reflected on, notwithstanding their difference. 

Sir Ben. : The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

Crab. ; But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pursuit for that : follow her, 
and put her into good humour. Repeat her some of your own verses. Come, 
I’ll assist you. 

Sir Ben. : Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt you ; but depend on’t your 
brother is utterly undone. 

Grab. : O Lud, ay ! undone as ever man was — can’t raise a guinea. 

Sir Ben. : And eveiything sold. Tin told, that was movable. 

Grab. ; I have seen one that was at his house. Not a thing left but some empty 
bottles that were overlooked, and the family pictures, which I believe are 
framed in the wainscots. 

Sir Ben. : And Tm very sorry also to hear some bad stories against him. 

, _ [Going. 

Crab. : Oh, he has done many mean things, that’s certain. 

Sir Ben. : But, however, as he’s your brother — — [Going. 

Crab. : We’ll tell you all another opportunity. 

[Exeunt Crabtree and Sir Benjamin. 
Lady Sneer. : Ha, ha ! ’tis very hard for them to leave a subject they have not 
quite run down. 

Jos. Surf. ; And I believe the abuse was ijo more acceptable to your ladyship 
than to Maria, 
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Lady Sneer. : I doubt her affections are further engaged than we imagine. 
But the family are to be here this evening, so you may as well dine where you 
are, and we shall have an opportunity of observing further ; in the meantime, 
I’ll go and plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s House. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Pet : When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he to expect ? 
’Tis now six months since Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men — and 
I have been the most miserable dog ever since ! We tift a little going to 
church, and fairly quarrelled before the bells had done ringing. I was more 
than once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all 
comfort in life before my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I chose with 
caution — a girl bred wholly in the country, who never knew luxury beyond 
one silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. Yet she 
now plays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of fashion and the town, 
with as ready a grace as if she never had seen a bush or a grass-plot out of 
Grosvenor Square ! I am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and para- 
graphed in the newspapers. She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all 
my humours ; yet the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never bear 
all this. However, I’ll never be weak enough to own it. 

Enter Rowley. 

Row. : Oh ! Sir Peter, your servant : how is it with you, sir ? 

Sir Pet. : Very bad. Master Rowley, very bad. I meet with nothing but crosses 
and vexations. 

Row. ; What can have happened since yesterday ? 

Sir Pet. : A good question to a married man I 

Row. ; Nay, I’m sure. Sir Peter, your lady can’t be the cause of your un- 
easiness. 

Sir Pet. : Why, has anybody told you she was dead ? 

Row. : Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, notwithstanding your tempers 
don’t exactly agree. 

Sir Pet. ; But the fault is entirely hers. Master Rowley. I am, myself, the 
sweetest-tempered man alive, and hate a teasing temper ; and so I tell her 
a hundred times a day. 

Row. ; Indeed ! 

Sir Pet. : Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, in all our disputes she is 
always in the wrong ! But Lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her 
house, encourage the perverseness of her disposition. Then, to complete my 
vexation, Maria, my ward, whom I ought to have the power of a father over, 
is determined to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses the man whom I have 
long resolved on for her husband ; meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself on 
his profligate brother. 

Row. : You know. Sir Peter, I have always taken the liberty to differ with you 
on the subject of these two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not be 
deceived in your opinion of the elder. For Charles, my life on’t ! he will 
retrieve his errors yet. Their worthy father, once my honoured master, was, 
at his years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, when he died, he did not leave a 
more benevolent heart to lament his loss. 

Sir Pet. : You are wrong, Master Rowley. On their father’s death, you know, 
1 acted as a kind of guardian to them both, till their uncle Sir Oliver’s 
liberality gave them an early independence ; of course, no person could have 
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more opportunities of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken in 
my life, Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of the age. He is a man 
of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments he professes ; hut, for the other, 
take my word for’t, if he had any grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated 
it with the rest of his inheritance. Ah ! my old friend, Sir Oliver, will be 
deeply mortified when he finds how part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Row. : I am sorry to find you so violent against the young man, because this 
may be the most critical period of his fortune. I came hither with news that 
will surprise you. 

Sir Pet. ; What ! let me hear. 

Row. : Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment in town. 

Sir Pet. : How ! you astonish me ! I thought you did not expect him this 
month. 

Row. : I did not : but his passage has been remarkably quick. 

Sir Pet. : Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. ’Tis sixteen years since we 
met. We have had many a day together : but does he still enjoin us not to 
inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Row. : Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to make some trial of their 
dispositions. 

Sir Pet. : Ah ! There needs no art to discover their merits — however, he shall 
have his way ; but, pray, does he know I am married ? 

Row. : Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir Pet. ; What, as we drink health to a friend in consumption ! Ah, Oliver 
will laugh at me. Wc used to rail at matrimony together, but he has been 
steady to his text. Well, he must be soon at my house, though — I’ll instantly 
give orders for his reception. But, Master Rowley, don’t drop a word that 
Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Row. : By no means. 

Sir Pet. : For I should never be able to stand Noll’s jokes ; so I’ll have him 
think, Lord forgive me ! that we are a very happy couple. 

Row. : I understand you ; — but then you must be very careful not to difier 
while he is in the house with you. 

Sir Pet. : Egad, and so wemusl~and that’s impossible. Ah I Master Rowley, 
when an old bachelor marries a young wife, lie deserves — no — the crime 
carries its punishment along with it. [Exeunt. 


ACT II 

SCENE I. — A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s Home. 

Enter Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 

Sir Pet. : Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it ! 

Lady Teaz. : Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as you please ; but 
I ought to have my own way in everything, and what’s more, I will too. 
What though I was educated in the country, I know very well that women of 
fashion in»London arc accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Pet. ; Very well, ma’am, very well ; so a husband is to have no influence, 
no authority ? 

Lady Teaz. : Authority ! No, to be sure : — ^if you wanted authority over me, 
you should have adopted me, and not married me : I am sure you were old 
enough. 

Sir Pet. : Old enough ! — ay, there it is ! Well, well, Lady Teazle, though my 
life’ may be made unhappy by your temper, I’ll not be ruined by your 
extravagance ! 
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Lady Teaz. : My extravagance ! I’m sure I’m not mote extravagant than a 
woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir Pet. ; No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums on such un- 
meaning luxury. ’Slife ! to spend as much to furnish your dressing-room 
with flowers in winter as would suffice to Im'n the Pantheon into a green 
house, and give a Jele champUre at Christmas. 

Lady Teaz. : And am I to blame. Sir Peter, because flowers are dear in cold 
weather ? You should find fault with the climate, and not with me. For my 
part, I’m sure I wish it was spring all the year round, and that roses grew 
under our feet ! 

Sir Pet. ; Oons ! madam — if you had been born to this, I shouldn’t wonder at 
your talking thus ; but you forget what your situation was when I married 
you. 

Lady Teaz. ; No, no, I don’t ; ’twas a very disagreeable one, or I should 
never have married you. 

Sir Pet. : Yea, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a humbler style — the 
daughter of a plain country squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw 
you first sitting at your tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch 
of keys at your side, your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your apartment 
hung round with fruits in worsted, of your own working. 

Lady Teaz. ; Oh, yes ! I remember it very well, and a curious life I led. My 
daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts 
from the family receipt-book, and comb my aunt Deborah’s lapdog. 

Sir Pet. ; Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

1,ADY Teaz. : And then, you know, my evening amusements ! To draw 
patterns for ruffles, which I had not tlie materials to make up ; to play Pope 
Joan with the Curate ; to read a sermon to my aunt ; or to be stuck down to 
an old spinet to strum my father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sue Pet. : I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, madam, these were the 
recreations I took you from ; but now you must have your coach — vis-H-cis — 
and three powdered footmen before your chair ; and, in the summer, a pair 
of white cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. No recollection, I suppose, 
when you were content to ride double, behind the butler, on a docked 
coach-horse ? 

Lady Teaz. ; No — I swear I never did that ; I deny the buder and the coach- 
horse. 

Sir Pet. ; This, madam, was your situation ; and what have I done for you ? 
I have made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank — in short, 1 have 
made you my wife. 

Lady Teaz. ; Well, then, and there is but one thing more you can make me to 

add to the obligation, that is 

Sir Pet. ; My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady Teaz. : Hera ! Hem ! 

Sir Pet. : I thank you, madam — but don't flatter yourself ; for, though your 
ill-conduct may disturb ray peace of mind, it shall never break -my heart, I 
promise you ; however, I am equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady Teaz. : Then why will you endeavour to make yourself so disagreeable 
to me. and thwart me in every little elegant expense ? 

Sir Pet. : ’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little elegant expenses 
when you married me ? 

Lady Teaz. ; Lud, Sir Peter ! would you have me be out of the fashion ? 

Sir Pet. : The fashion, indeed ! what had you to do with the fashion before 
you married me ? 
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Lady Teaz. ; For my part, I should think you would like to have your wife 
thought a woman of taste. 

Sir Pet. : Ay — there again — taste ! Zounds ! madam, you had no taste when 
you married me ! 

Lady Teaz. : That's very true, indeed. Sir Peter ! and, after having married 
you, I should never pretend to taste again, I allow. But now. Sir Peter, since 
we have fini.shed our daily jangle, I presume I may go to my engagement at 
Lady Sneerwell’s ? 

Sir Pet. : Ay, there’s another precious circumstance — a charming set of 
acquaintance you have made there ! 

Ladt' Teaz. ; Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and fortune, and 
remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Sir Pet. : Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation with a vengeance ; for 
they don’t choose anybody should have a character but themselves ! Such 
a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has done less mis- 
chief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of 
reputation. 

Lady Teaz. : What, would you restrain the freedom of speech ? 

Sir Pet. ; Air ! they have made you just as bad as any one of the society. 

Lady Teaz. : Why, f believe I do bear a part with a tolerable grace. But I 
vow I bear no malice against the people I abuse : when I say an ill-natured 
thing, ’tis out of pure good humour ; and I take it for granted they deal 
exactly in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised 
to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Sir Pet. ! Well, well. I’ll call in just to look after my own character. 

Lady Teaz. : Then, indeed, you must make haste after me or you’ll be too 
late. So good-bye to ye. [Exit, 

Sir Pet. ; So — I have gained much by my intended expostulation ! Yet with 
what a charming air she contradicts everything I say, and how pleasantly 
she show.s her contempt for my authority ! Well, though I can’t make her 
love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrelling with her ; and I think she 
never appears to such advantage as when she is doing everything in her 
power to plague me. [Exit. 

SCENE II . — A Room in Lady Sneerwele’s House. 

Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Candour, Crabtree, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and 
Joseph Surface, discovered. 

Lady Sneer. : Nay, positively, we will hear it. 

Jos. Surf. ; Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Ben. : O plague on’t, uncle I ’tis mere nonsense. 

Crab. : No, no ; ’fore Gad, very clever for an extempore ! 

Sir Ben. : But, ladies, you should be acquainted with the circumstance. You 
must know, that one day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle was taking the 
dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write 
some verses on her ponies ; upon which, I took out my pocket-book, and in 
ope moment produced the following : — 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 

Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies : 

To give them this title I am sure can’t be wrong. 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Crab. : There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, and on horseback too. 

Jos. Surf. : A very Phisbus, mounted — ^indeed, Sir Benjamin ! 

Sir Ben. ; Oh dear, sir ! — trifles — ^trifles. — 
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Enter Lady Teazle and Maria. 

Mrs. Can. : I must have a copy. 

Lady Sneer. : Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir Peter ? 

Lady Teaz. : I believe he’ll wait on your ladyship presently. 

Lady Sneer. : Maria, my love, you look grave. Gome, you shall sit down to 
piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Mar. : I take very little pleasure in cards — however, I’ll do as your ladyship 
pleases. 

Lady Teaz, ; I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down with her ; I thought 
he would have embraced this opportunity of speaking to me before Sir Peter 
came. {_Aside, 

Mrs. Can. ; Now, I’ll die ; but you are so scandalous, I’ll forswear your society. 
Lady Teaz. ; What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. Can. ; They’ll not allow our friend Miss Vermillion to be handsome. 
Lady Sneer. ; Oh, surely she is a pretty woman. 

Crab, : I am very glad you think so, ma’am, 

Mrs. Can. ; She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady Teaz. ; Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. Can. ; Oh, fie ! I’ll swear her colour is natural ; I have seen it come and 
go ! 

Lady Teaz. : I dare swear you have, ma’am : it goes off at night, and comes 
again in the morning. 

Sir Ben, : True, ma’am, it not only comes and goes ; but, what’s more, egad, 
her maid can fetch and carry it ! 

Mrs. Can, : Ha ! ha ! ha ! how I hate to hear you talk so I But surely, now, her 
sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Crab. : Who ? Mrs. Evergreen ? O Lord ! she’s six-and-fifty if she’s an hour 1 
Mrs. Can. : Now positively you wrong her ; fifty-two or fifty-three is the 
utmost — and I don’t think she looks more. 

Sir Ben. ; Ah ! there’s no judging by her looks, unless one could see her face. 
Lady Sneer. ; Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take some pains to repair the 
ravages of time, you must allow she effects it with great ingenuity ; and 
surely that’s better than the careless manner in which the widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. 

Sir Ben. ; Nay, now, Lady Sneerwell, you are severe upon the widow. Come, 
come, ’tis not that she paints so ill — -but, when she has finished her face, she 
joins it on so badly to her neck, that she looks like a mended statue, in which 
the connoisseur may see at once that the head’s modern, though the trunk’s 
antique ! 

Grab. ; Ha 1 ha ! ha ! Well said, nephew ! 

Mrs. Can. : Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you make me laugh ; but I vow I hate you 
for it. What do you think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir Ben. : Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady Teaz. ; Yes ; and on that account, when she is neither spealdng nor 
laughing (which very seldom happens), she never absolutely shuts her 
mouth, but leaves it always on ajar, as it were — thus, [Shows her teeth. 

Mas. Can. ; How can you be so ill-natured ? 

Lady Teaz. : Nay, I allow even that’.s better than the pains Mrs. Prim takes 
to conceal her losses in front. She draws her mouth till it positively resembles 
the aperture of a poor’s-box, and all her words appear to slide out edgewise, 
as it were — thus : How do you do, madam ? Tes, madam. 

Lady Sneer. ; Very well, Lady Teazle ; I see you can he a little severe. 
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Lady Teaz. ; In defence of a friend it is but justice. But here comes Sir 
Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Pet. : Ladies, your most obedient — (Aside.) Mercy on me, here is the whole 
set ! a character dead at every word, I suppose. 

Mrs. Can. ; I am rejoiced you are come. Sir Peter. They have been so cen- 
sorious — and Lady Teazle as bad as any one. 

Sir Pet. ; That must be very distressing to you, Mrs. Candour, I dare swear. 

Mrs. Can. : Oh, they will allow good qualities to nobody ; not even good 
nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady Teaz. ; What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. Quadrille’s last night ? 

Mrs. Can. : Nay, her bulk is her misfortune ; and, when she takes so much 
pains to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady Sneer. : That’s very true, indeed. 

Lady Teaz. ; Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and small whey ; laces 
herself by pulleys ; and often, in the hottest noon in summer, you may see 
her on a little squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind like a drummer’s 
and puffing round the Ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. Can. : I thank you. Lady Teazle, for defending her. 

Sir Pet, : Ye.s, a good defence, truly. 

Mrs. Can. ; Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious as Miss Sallow. 

Crab. : Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be censorious — an 
awkward gawky, without any one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. Can. : Positively you .shall not be so very severe. Miss Sallow is a near 
relation of mine by marriage, and, as for her person, great allowance is to 
be made ; for, let me tell you, a woman labours under many disadvantages 
who tries to pass for a girl of six-and-thirty. 

Lady Teaz. ; 'Though, surely, she is handsome still — and for the weakness in 
her eyes, considering how much she reads by candle-light, it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mrs. Can. : True ; and then as to her manner, upon my word I think it is 
particularly graceful, considering she never had the least education j for 
you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her father a sugar-baker 
at Bristol. 

Sir Ben. : Ah ! you are both of you too good-natured ! 

Sir Pet. ; Yes, damned good-natured ! This their own relation ! mercy on me ! 

(Aside. 

Mrs. Can. : For my part, I own I cannot bear to hear a friend ill-spoken of. 

Sir Pet. : No, to be sure ! 

Sir Ben. : Oh ! you are of a moral turn. Mrs. Candour and I can sit for an 
hour and hear Lady Stucco talk sentiment. 

Lady Teaz. : Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well with the dessert after 
dinner ; for she’s just like the French fruit one cracks for mottoes — made up 
of paint and proverb. 

Mrs. Can. Well, I will never join in ridiculing a friend ; and so I constantly 
tell my cousin Ogle, and you all know what pretensions she has to be critical 
on beauty. 

Crab. : Oh, to be sure ! she has herself the oddest countenance that ever was 
seen ; ’tis a collection of features from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

Sir Ben. : So .she has, indeed — an Irish front 

Crab. ; Caledonian locks 

Sir Ben. : Dutch nose 
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Crab. : Austrian lip-s 

Sir Ben. : Complexion of a Spaniard 

Crab. ; And teeth d la Chinoise 

Sir Ben. : In short, her face resembles a table d'bite at Spa — where no two guests 
are of a nation 

Crab. ; Or a congress at the close of a general war — wherein all the members, 
even to her eyes, appear to have a different interest, and her nose and chin 
are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. Can. : Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Pet. ; Mercy on my life ! — a person they dine with twice a week. [/Iside, 
Lady Sneer. : Go — go — ^you are a couple of provoking Toads. 

Mrs. Can. ; Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the laugh off so — ^for give me 
leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle 

Sir Pet. ; Madam, madam, I beg your pardon — there’s no stopping these good 
gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they 
are abusing is a particular friend of mine, I hope you’ll not take her part. 
Lady Sneer. : Ha ! ha ! ha ! viell said. Sir Peter ! but you are a cruel creature 
— too phlematic yourself for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in others. 
Sir Pet. ; Ah, madam, true wit is more nearly allied to good nature than your 
ladyship is aware of. 

Lady Teaz. ; True, Sir Peter ; 1 believe they are so near akin that they can 
never be united. 

Sir Ben. : Or rather, madam, suppose them man and wife, because one 
seldom sees them together. 

Lady Teaz. : But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, I believe he would 
have it put down by parliament. 

Sir Pet. : ’Fore heaven, madam, if they were to consider the sporting with 
reputation of as much importance as poaching on manors, and pass an act 
for the preservation of fame, I believe many would thank them for the bill. 
Lady Sneer. : O Lud ! Sir Peter ; would you deprive us of our privileges ? 

Sir Pet. : Ay, madam ; and then no person should be permitted to kill 
characters and run down reputations, but qualified old maids and disap- 
pointed widows. 

Lady Sneer. : Go, you monster ! 

Mrs. Can. ; But, surely, you would not be quite so severe on those who only 
report what they hear ? 

Sir Pet. : Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them too ; and in all 
cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be found, 
the injured parties should have a right to come on any of the indorsers. 
Grab. : Well, for my part, I believe there never was a scandalous tale without 
some foundation. 

Lady Sneer. : Come, ladies, shall we sit down to cards in the next room ? 

Enter Servant, udio whispers Sir Peter. 

Sir Pet. : I’ll be with them directly . — {Exit Servant.) I’ll get away un- 
perceived. [Aside. 

Lady Sneer. : Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us ? 

Sir Pet. : Your ladyship must excuse me ; I’m called away by particular 
business. But I leave my character behind me. [Exit. 

Sir Ben. : Well — certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of yours is a strange being : 
I could tell you some stories of him would make you laugh heartily if he 
were not your husband. 

Lady Teaz. ; Oh, pray don't mind tliat ; come, do let’s hear them. 

1 [Exewit all but Joseph Sureaob and Maria. 
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Jos, Sdrf, : Maria, I see, you have no satisfaction in this society. 

Mar. : How is it possible I shoiild ? If to raise malicious smiles at the infirmities 
or misfortunes of those who have never injured us be the province of wit or 
humour, Heaven grant me a double portion of dulness 1 

Jos. Surf. : Yel they appear more ill-natured than they are ; they have no 
malice at heart. 

Mar. ; Then is their conduct still more contemptible ; for, in my opinion, 
nothing could excuse the intemperance of their tongues hut a natural and 
uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Jos. Surf. : Undoubtedly, madam ; and it has always been a sentiment of 
mine, that to propagate a malicious truth wantonly is mote despicable than 
to falsify from revenge. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and be unkind 
to me alone ? Is hope to be denied the tenderest passion ? 

Mar. ; Why will you distress me by renewing this subject ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me thus, and oppose your guardian, 
Sir Peter’s will, but that I see that profligate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Mar. ; Ungenerously urged ! But, whatever my sentimenis are for that un- 
fortunate young man, be assured I .shall not feel more bound to give him up, 
because his distresses have lost him the regard even of a brother. 

Jos. Surf. ; Nay, but, Maria, do not leave me with a frown ; by all that’s 
honest, I swear [Kneels. 

Re-enter Lady Teazle behind. 

{Aside.) Gad’s life, here’s Lady Teazle . — {Aloud to Maria.) You must not — 
no, you shall not — for, though I have the greatest regard for Lady Teazle 

Mar. ; Lady Teazle ! 

Jos. Surf. ; Yet were Sir Peter to suspect 

Lady Teaz. {coming forwa\d) i What is this, pray ? Do you take her for me ? — 
Child, you are wanted in the next room . — {Exit Maria.) What is all this, 
pray ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Oh, the mo.st unlucky circumstance in nature ! Maria has somehow 
suspected the Lender concern I have for your happines.s, and threatened to 
acquaint Sir Peter with her suspicions, and I was just endeavouring to reason 
with her when you came in. 

Lady Teaz. ; Indeed I but you seemed to adopt a very tender mode of reason- 
ing — do you usually argue on your knees ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a little bombast but, Lady 

Teazle, when are you to give me your judgment on my library, as you 
promised ? 

Lady Teaz. ; No, no ; I begin to think it would be imprudent, and you know 
I admit you as a lover no farther than fashion requires. 

Jos. Surf. ; True — a mere Platonic cicisbeo, what every wife is entitled to. 

Lady Teaz. ; Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. However, I have 
so many of my country prejudices left, that, though Sir Peter’s ill humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me to 

Jos. Surf. T The only revenge in your power. Well, I applaud your moderation. 

Lady Teaz. : Go — you are an insinuating wretch ! But we shall be missed — let 
us join the company. 

Jos. Surf. : But we had best not return together. 

Lady Teaz. : Well, don’t stay ; for Maria shan’t come to heat any more of 
your reasoning, I promise you. [Exit. 

Jos. Surf. ; A curious dilemma, truly, my politics have run me into 1 1 wanted, 
at first, only to ingratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might not be 
my enemy with Maria ; and I have, I don’t know how, become her serious 
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lover. Sincerely I begin to wish I had never made such a point of gaining so 
veiy good a character, for it has led me into so many cursed rognerie.s that 
1 doubt I shall be exposed at last. [Exit, 

SCENE HI . — A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s House . 

Enter Sir Oliver Sijrfac!e and Rowley. 

Sir Oliv. ; Ha ! ha ! ha ! so my old friend is married, hey ? — a young wife out 
of the country. Ha ! ha ! ha ! that he should have stood bluff to old bachelor 
so long, and sink into a husband at last ! 

Row. ; But you must not rally him on the subject, Sir Oliver ; ’tis a tender 
point, I assure you, though he has been married only seven months. 

Sir Oliv. : Then he has been just half a year on the stool of repentance !— 
Poor Peter ! But you say he has entirely given up Charles — never sees him, 
hey ? 

Row. ; His prejudice against him is astonishing, and I am sure greatly in- 
creased by a jealousy of him and Lady Teazle, which he has industriously 
been led into by a scandalous society in the neighbourhood, who have 
contributed not a little to Charles’s ill name. Whereas the truth is, I believe, 
if the lady is partial to either of them, his brother is the favourite. 

Sir Oliv. ; Ay, I know there are a set of malicious, prating, prudent gossips, 
both male and female, who murder characters to kill time, and will rob a 
young fellow of his good name before he has years to loiow the value of it. 
But I am not to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, I promise you ! 
No, no : if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I shall compound for Ills 
extravagance. 

Row. : Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, sir, it gives me new life 
to find that your heart is not turned against him, and that the son of my good 
old master has one friend, however, left. 

Sir Oliv. ; What ! shall I forget, Master Rowley, when I was at his years 
myself? Egad, my brother and I were neither of us very prudent youths ; 
and yet, I believe, you have not seen many better men than your old master 
was ? 

Row. : Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance that Charles may yet be a 
credit to his family. But here comes Sir Peter. 

Sir Oliv. ; Egad, so he does ! Mercy on me, he’s greatly altered, and seems to 
have a settled married look 1 One may read husband in his face at this 
distance ! 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Pet. : Ha ! Sir Oliver — my old friend ! Welcome to England a thousand 
times ! 

Sir Oliv. ; Thank you, thank you, Sir Peter ! and i’faith I am glad to find you 
well, believe me ! 

Sir Pet. ; Oh ! ’tis a long time since we met — fifteen years, I doubt. Sir Oliver, 
and many a cross accident in the time. • 

Sir Oliv. : Ay, I have had my share. But, what ! I find you are married, hey, 
my old boy ? Well, well, it can’t be helped ; and so— I wish you joy with aU 
my heart ! 

Sir Pet. : Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. — ^Yes, I have entered into— the 
happy state ; but we’ll not talk of that now. 

, Sir. Oliv. ; True, true, Sir Peter ; old friends should not begin on grievances 
at first meeting. No, no, no. 

Row. {aside to Sir Oliver) : Take care, pray, sir. 
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Sir Oliv. ; Well, so one of ray nephews is a wild rogue, hey ? 

Sir Pet. : Wild ! Ah ! my old friend, I grieve for your disappointment there 
he’s a lost young man, indeed. Plowever, his brother will make you amends ; 
Joseph is, indeed, what a youth should be — ^everybody in the world speaks 
well of him. 

Sir Oliv. ; I am sorry to hear it ; he has loo good a character to be an honest 
fellow. Everybody speaks well of him ! Psha ! then he has bowed as low to 
knaves and fools as to the honest dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir Pet. : What, Sir Oliver ! do you blame him for not making enemies ? 

Sir Oliv. : Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them. 

Sir Pet. : Well, well — you’ll be convinced when you know him. ’Tis edification 
to hear him converse ; he professes the noblest sentiments, 

Sir Oliv. : Oh, plague of his sentiments ! If he salutes me with a scrap of 
morality in his mouth, I shall be sick directly. But, however, don’t mistake 
me, Sir Peter ; I don’t mean to defend Charles’s errors : but, before I form 
my judgment of either of them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts ; and 
my friend Rowley and I have planned something for the purpose. 

Row. : And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been mistaken. 

Sir Pet. : Oh, my life on Joseph’s honoui' ! 

Sir Oliv. : Well — come, give us a bottle of good wine, and we’ll drink die lads’ 
health, and tell you our scheme. 

Sir Pet. : Allans, then ! 

Sir Oliv, ; And don’t. Sir Peter, be so severe against your old friend’s son. 
Odds my life ! I am not sorry that he has run out of the course a little ; for 
my part, I hate to see prudence clinging to the green suckers of youth ; ’tis 
like ivy round a sapling, and spoils the growth of the tree. [Exeunt. 

ACT III 

SCENE I. — A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s Bouse. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Oliver Suri'ace, and Rowley. 

Sir Pet, : Well, then, we will see this fellow first, and have our wine afterwards. 
But how is this, Master Rowley ? I don’t see the jet of your scheme. 

Row. ; Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, whom I was speaking of, is nearly related to 
them by their mother. He was once a merchant in Dublin, but has been 
ruined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. He has applied, by letter, since 
his confinement, both to Mr. Surface and Charles ; from the former he has 
received nothing but evasive promises of future service, while Charles has 
done all that his extravagance has left him power to do ; and he is, at this 
time, endeavouring to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the midst of 
his own distresses, I know he intends for the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir Oliv. : Ah ! he is my brother’s son. 

Sir Pet. : Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to 

Row. : Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his brother that Stanley has 
obtained Termission to apply personally to his friends ; and, as they have 
neither of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver assume his character, and he 
will have a fair opportunity of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their 
dispositions : and believe me, sir, yon will find in the youngest brother one 
who, in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our immortal bard 
expresses it, — 


“ a heart to pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity.’ 
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Sir Pet. ; Psha ! What signifies his having an open hand or purse either, when 
he has nothing left to give ? Well, well, make the trial, if you please, But 
where is the fellow whom you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, relative to 
Charles’s affairs ? 

Row. : Below, waiting his commands, and no one can give him better intelli- 
gence. — This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, ha.s done 
everytliing in his power to bring your nephew to a proper sense of his 
extravagance. 

Sir Pet. : Pray let us have him in. 

Row. : Desire Mr. Moses to walk upstairs. [Calls to Servant. 

Sir Pet. ; But, pray, why should you suppose he will speak the truth ? 

Row. : Oh, I have convinced him that he has no chance of recovering certain 
sums advanced to Charles but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who he 
knows is arrived ; so that you may depend on his fidelity to his own interests. 
I have also another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I have delected 
in a matter little short of forgery, and shall shortly produce to remove some 
of your prejudices. Sir Peter, relative to Charles and Lady Teazle. 

Sir Pet. ; I have heard too much on that subject. 

Row. : Here comes the honest Israelite. 

Enter Moses. 

— This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliv, ; Sir, I understand you have lately had great dealings with my 
nephew Charles. 

Mos. ; Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I could for him ; but he was ruined 
before he came to me for assistance. 

Sir Oliv. : That was unlucky, truly ; for you have had no opportunity of 
showing your talents. 

Mos. ; None at all ; I hadn’t the pleasure of knowing his distresses till he was 
some thousands worse than notlimg. 

Sir Oliv. : Unfortunate, indeed ! But I suppose you have done all in your 
power for him, honest Moses ? 

Mos. ; Yes, he knows that. This very evening I was to have brought him a 
gentleman from the city, who does not know him, and will, I believe, 
advance him some money. 

Sir Pet. ; What, one Charles has never had money from before ? 

Mos. ; Yes, Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, formerly a broker. 

Sir Pet. : Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me ! — Charles, you say, does not 
know Mr. Premium ? 

Mos. ; Not at all. 

Sir Pet. ; Now then. Sir Oliver, you may have a better opportunity of satisfying 
yourself than by an old romancing tale of a poor relation : go with my friend 
Moses, and represent Premium, and then, I’ll answer for it, you’ll see your 
nephew in all his gloiy. 

Sir Oliv. : Egad, I like this idea better than the other, and I may visit Joseph 
afterwards as old Stanley. 

Sir Pet. ; True — so you may. 

Row. : Well, this is taking Charles rather at a disadvantage, to be sure. How- 
ever, Moses, you understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 

Mos. : You may depend upon me. — (Looks at his watch.) This is near the time 
I was to have gone. 

Sir Oliv. : I’ll accompany you as soon as you please, Moses But hold ! 

I have forgot one thing— how the plague shall 1 be able to pass for a Jew ? 
Mos. ; There’s no need — the principal is Christian. 
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Sir Oliv. : Is he ? I’m very soriy to hear it. But, then again, an’t I rather too 
smartly dressed to look like a money-lender ? 

Sir Plt. ; Not at all ; ’twould not be out of character, if you went in your 
carriage — would it, Moses ? 

Mos. : Not in the least. 

Sir Oliv. : Well, but how must I talk ? there’s certainly some cant of usury 
and mode of treating that I ought to know. 

Sir Pet. : Oh, there’s not much to learn. The great point, as I take it, is to be 
exorbitant enough in your demands. Hey, Moses i" 

Mos. : Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Sir Oliv. : I’ll answer foi’t I’ll not be wanting in that. I’ll ask him eight or 
ten per cent, on the loan, at least. 

Mos. : If you ask him no more tlian that, you’ll be discovered immediately. 

Sir Oliv. ; Hey ! what, the plague ! how much then ? 

Mos. ; That depends upon the chcumslances. If he appears not very anxious 
for the supply, you should require only forty or fifty per cent. ; but if you find 
him in great distress, and want the moneys very had, you may ask double. 

Sir Pet. ; A good honest trade you’re learning, Sir Oliver ! 

Sir Oliv. : Truly I think so— and not unprofitable. 

Mos. : Then, you know, you haven’t the moneys yourself, but are forced to 
borrow them for him of a friend. 

Sir Oliv. ; Oh I I borrow it of a friend, do I ? 

Mos. ; And your friend is an unconscionable dog : but you can’t help that, 

Sir Oliv. : My friend an unconscionable dog, is he ? 

Mos. : Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, but is forced to sell stock 
at a great loss. 

Sir Oliv. ; He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he ? Well, that’s very 
kind of him. 

Sir Pet. ; I’faith, Sir Oliver' — Mr. Premium, I mean — you’ll soon be master 
of the trade. But, Moses ! would not you have him run out a little against 
the annuity bill ? That would be in character, I should think. 

Mos. : Very much. 

Row. : And lament that a young man now must be at years of discretion before 
he is suffered to ruin himself? 

Mob. : Ay, great pity ! 

Sir Pet. ; And abuse the public for allowing merit to an act whose only object 
is to snatch misfortune and imprudence from the rapacious grip of usury, 
and give the minor a chance of inheriting his estate without being undone by 
coming into possession. 

Sir Oliv. : So, so — ^Moses shall give me further instructions as we go together. 

Sir Pet. : You will not have much time, for your nephew lives hard by. 

Sir Oliv. ■ Oh, never fear ! my tutor appears so able, that though Charles 
lived in the next street, it must be my own fault if I am not a complete 
rogue before I turn the corner. [Snt vmth Moses. 

Sir Pet. • So, now, I tlrink Sir Oliver will be convinced ; you are partial. 
Rowley, and would have prepared Charles for the other plot. 

Row. : No, upon my word. Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter : Well, go bring me this Snake, and I’ll hear what he has to say 
presently. I see Maria, and want to speak with her. — {Exit Rowley.) I 
should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of Lady Teazle and Charles 
were unjust. I have never yet opened my mind on this subject to my friend 
Joseph — I am determined I will do it— he will give me his opinion sincerely, 
So, child, has Mr, Surface returned with you ? 
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Enter Maria, 

Mar. : No, sir ; he was engaged. 

Sir Pet. ; Wcllj Mariaj do you not reflect, the more you converse with that 
amiable young man, what return his partiality for you deserves ? 

Mar. : Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity on this subject distresses 
me extremely — ^you compel me to declare, that I know no man who has ever 
paid me a particular attention whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir Pet. : So — there’s perverseness ! No, no, Maria, ’tis Charles only whom you 
would prefer. ’Tis evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Mar. : This is unkind, sir. You know I have obeyed you in neither seeing nor 
corresponding with him : I have heard enough to convince me that he is 
unworthy my regard. Yet f cannot tliink it culpable, if, while my under- 
standing severely condemns his vices, my heart suggests pity for his distresses. 
Sir Pet. : Well, well, pity him as much as you please ; but give your heart and 
hand to a worthier object. ■ 

Mar. ; Never to his brother ! 

Sir Pet. ; Go, perverse and obstinate ! But take care, madam ; you have never 
yet known what the authority of a guardian is : don’t compel me to inform 
you of it. 

Mar. : I can only say, you shall not have just reason. ’Tis true, by my father’s 
will, I am for a short period bound to regard you as his substitute ; but must 
cease to think you so, when you would compel me to be miserable. [Exit. 
Sir Pet. : Was ever man so crossed as I am, everything conspiring to fret me 1 
I had not been involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her father, a hale 
and hearty man, died, on purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me 
with the care of his daughter. — (Ladv Teazle without.) But here comes 
my helpmate 1 She appears in great good humour, How happy I should be 
if I could tease her into loving me, though but a little ! 

Enter Lady Teazle. 

Lady Teaz. : Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you haven’t been quarrelling with 
Maria ? It is not using me well to be ill humoured when I am not by. 

Sir Pet. : Ah, Lady Teazle, you might have the power to make me good 
humoured at all times. 

Lady Teaz. ; I am sure I wish I had ; for I want you to be in a charming 
sweet temper at this moment. Do be good humoured now, and let me have 
two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir Pet. : Two hundred pounds ; what, an’t I to be in a good humour without 
paying for it ! But speak to me thus, and i’faitli there’s nothing I could refuse 
you. You shall have it ; but seal me a bond for the repayment, 

Lady Teaz. i Oh, no — there — ray note of hand will do as well. 

[Offering her hand. 

Sir Pet. : And you shall no longer reproach me with not giving you an inde- 
pendent settlement. I mean shortly to surprise you ; but shall we always live 
thus, hey ? 

Lady Teaz, ; If you please. I’m sure I don’t care how soon we leave olF 
quarrelling, provided you’ll own you were tired first. 

Sir Pet. : Well — then let our future contest be, who shall be most obliging. 
Laby Teaz. : I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes you. You look now 
as you did before we were married, when you used to walk with me under the 
ehns, and teU me stories of what a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck 
me under the chin, you would ; and ask me if I thought I could love an old 
fellow, who would deny me nothing — didn’t you ? 
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Sir Pet. ; Yes, yes, and you were as land and atleiitive— 

La.dy Teaz. ; Ay, so I was, and would always take your part, when my 
acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir Pet. : Indeed ! 

Lady Teaz. : Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called you a stiff, peevish old 
bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who might be my 
father, I have always defended you, and said, I didn’t think you so ugly by 
any means, and that you’d make a very good sort of a husband. 

Sir Pet. ; And you prophesied right ; and we shall now be the happiest 
couple 

Lady Teaz. ; And never differ again ? 

Sir. Pet. ; No, never— though at the same time, indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, 
you must watch your temper very .seriously ; for in all our little quarrels, my 
dear, if you recollect, my love, you always began first. 

I.ADY Teaz. : I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter : indeed, you always gave 
the provocation. 

Sir Pet. : Now, see, my angel 1 take care — contradicting isn’t the way to keep 
friends. 

Lady Teaz. ; Then, don’t you begin it, my love 1 

Sir Pet. ; There, now ! you — you are going on. You don’t perceive, my life, 
that you arc just doing the very thing which you know always makes me 
angry. 

Lady Teaz. ; Nay, you know if you will be angry without any reason, mv 
dear 

Sir Pet. : There ! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady Teaz. : No, I’m sure I don’t : but, if you will be so peevish 

Sir Pet. ; There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady Teaz. : Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing— but there’s no bearing 
your temper. 

Sir Pet. ; No, no, madam ; the fault’s in your own temper. 

Lady Teaz. : Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you would be. 

Sir Pet. : Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lady Teaz. : You are a great bear, I am sure, to abuse my relations. 

Sir Pet. ; Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on me, if ever I 
try to be friends with you any more ! 

I.ady Teaz. ; So much the belter. 

Sir Pet. ; No, no, madam : ’tis evident you never cared a pin for me, and I 
was a madman to marry you — a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 
the honest ’squires in the neighbourhood ! 

Lady Teaz. : And I am sure I was a fool to marry you — an old dangling 
bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because he never could meet with any 
one who would have him. 

Sir Pet. : Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased enough to listen to me : you 
never had such an offer before. 

Lady Teaz. a No ! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who everybody said would 
have been a better match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and he has 
broke his neck since we have been married. 

Sir Pet. : I have done with you, madam ! You are an unfeeling, ungrateful — 
but there’s an end of everything. I believe you capable of everything that is 
bad. Yes, madam, I now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, 
madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are, not witliout grounds 

Lady Teaz. : Take care. Sir Peter 1 you had better not insinuate any such 
thing ! I’ll not be suspected without cause, I promise you. 

HH 
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Sir Pet. : Very well, madam 1 very well ! a separate maintenance as soon as 
you please. Yes, madam, or a divorce ! I’ll make an example of myself for 
Ibe benefit of all old bachelors. Let us separate, madam. 

Lady Teaz. ; Agreed ! agreed ! and now, my dear Sir Peter, we are of a mind 
once more, we may be the happiest couple, and never differ again, you 
know : ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you are going to be in a passion, I sec, and I shall 
only interrupt you — so, bye ! bye ! [Exit. 

Sir Pet. ; Plagues and tortures ! can’t I make her angry cither ! Oh, I am the 
most miserable fellow ! But I’ll not bear her presuming to keep her temper ; 
no ! she may break my heart, but she shan’t keep her temper. [Exit. 

SCENE II . — A Room in Gharles Surface’s Home. 

Enter Trip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface. 

Trip : Here, Master Moses ! if you’ll stay a moment, I’ll tiy whether — what’s 
the gentleman’s name ? 

Sir Oliv. ; Mr. Moses, what is my name ? [Asitle to Moans, 

Mos. ; Mr. Premium. 

Trip ; Premium — very well. [Exit taking snuff. 

Sir Oliv. : To judge by the servants, one wouldn’t believe the master was 
ruined. But what ! — sure, this was my brother’s house ? 

Mos. : Yes, Sir ; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. Joseph, with the furniture, 
pictures, &c., just as the old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece of 
extravagance in him. 

Sir Oliv. : In my mind, the other’s economy in selling it to him was more 
reprehensible by half. 

Re-enter Trip. 

Trip ; My master says you must wait, gentlemen : he has company, and can’t 
speak with you yet. 

Sir Oliv. : If he knew who it was wanted to see him, perhaps he would not 
send such a message. 

Trip ; Yes, yes, sir ; he knows you are here — I did not forget little Premium : 
no, no, no. 

Sir Oliv. : Very well ; and I pray, sir, what may be your name ? 

Trip : Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir Oliv. : Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant sort of place here, I 
guess ? 

Trip i Why, yes — here are three or four of us pass our time agreeably enough ; 
but then our wages are sometimes a little in arrear — and not very great 
either — but fifty pounds a year, and find our own bags and bouquets. 

Sir Oliv. : Bags and bouquets ! halters and bastinadoes I [Aside 

Trip ; And a propos, Moses, have you been able to get me that little bill 
discounted ? 

Sir Oliv. : Wants to raise money, too ! — ^mercy on me ! Has his distresses too, 
I warrant, like a lord, and affects creditors and duns. " [Aside, 

Mos. : ’Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip ; Good lack you surprise me ! My friend Brush has indorsed it, and I 
thought when he put his name at the back of a bill ’twas the same as cash. 
Mos. ; No, ’twQuldn’t do. 

Trip : A small sum— but twenty pounds. Hark’ee, Moses, do you think you 
couldn’t get it me by way of annuity ? 

Sir Oliv. : An annuity ! ha ! ha ! a footman raise money byway of annuity ! 
Well done, luxury, egad ! [Aside. 
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Mos. : Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip : Oh, with all my heart ! I’ll insure my place, and my life too, if you 
please. 

Sir Oliv. : It’s more than I would your neck. [Aside. 

Mos. : But is there nothing you could depo.sit ? 

Trip ; Why, nothing capital of my master’s wardrobe has dropped lately ; 
but I could give you a mortgage on some of his winter clothes, with equity 
of redemption before November — or you shall have the reversion of the 
French velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and silver ; — these, I should think, 
Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral security — hey, my little 
fellow ? 

Mos. : Well, well. [Bell rings. 

Trip : Egad, I heard the bell 1 I believe, gentlemen, I can now introduce you. 
Don’t forget the annuity, little Moses 1 Tliis way, gentlemen. I’ll insure my 
place, you know. 

Sir Oliv. [aside) : If the man be a shadow of the master, this is the temple of 
dissipation indeed ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE III .. — Another Room in the same. 

Charles Surface, Sir Harry Bumper, Careless, and Gentlemen, 
discovered drinking. 

Chas. Surf. : ’Fore heaven, ’lis true ! — there’s the great degeneracy of tlie age. 
Many of our acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness ; but plague 
on’l they won’t drink. 

Care. : It is so, indeed, Charles 1 they give in to all the substantial luxuries of 
the table, and abstain from nothing but wine and wit. Oh, certainly society 
sufiers by it intolerably ! for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery that 
used to mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation is become 
just like the Spa-water they drink, which has all the petlness and flatulency 
of champagne, without its spirit or flavour. 

1 Gent. : But what are they to do who love play better than wine ? 

Care. ; True ! there’s Sir Harry diets himself for gaming, and is now under a 
hazard regimen. 

CiiAs. Surf. ; Then he’ll have the worst of it. What ! you wouldn’t train a 
horse for the course by keeping him from corn ? For my part, egad, I’m never 
so successful as when I am a little merry ; let me throw on a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and I never lose — at least I never feel my losses, which is exactly the 
same thing. 

2 Gent. : Ay, that I believe. 

CtiAs, Sure. : And, then, what man can pretend to be a believer in love, who 
is an adjurer of wine ? ’Tis the test by which the lover knows his own heart. 
Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, and she that floats at the top is 
the maid that has bewitched you. 

Care. ; Now then, Charles, be honest, and give us your real favourite. 

Chas. Sure, : Why, I have withheld her only in compassion to you. If I toast 
her, you must give a round of her peer's, which is impossible — on earth. 

Care. ; Oh, then we’ll find some canonised vestals or heathen goddesses that 
will do, I warrant ! 

CllAS. Surf. : Here then, bumpers, you rogues ! bumpers ! Maria ! Maria — 

Sir Har. : Maria who ? 

Chas. Surf. ; Oh, damn the surname ! — ’tis too formal to be registered in 
Love’s calendar — but now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty super- 
lative. 
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Care. : Nay, never study, Sir Harry : wc’U stand to the toast, though your 
mistress should want an eye, and you know you have a song will excuse you. 
Sm Har. : Egad, so I have ! and I’ll give him the song instead of the lady. 

[Sings. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass, 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 

Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 

Now to the maid who has none, sir ; 

Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes. 

And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 

Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow : 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry : 

Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe. 

And now to the damsel that’s merry. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass, 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 

For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 

So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim. 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 

All ; Bravo ! Bravo ! 

Enter Trip, and whispers Charles Surface. 

Chas. Sure. : Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. — Careless, take the 
chair, will you ? 

Care. ; Nay, pr’ythee, Charles, whalnow ? This is one of your peerless beauties, 
I suppose, dropped in by chance ? 

Chas. Sure. ; No, faith ! To tell you the truth, ’tis a Jew and a broker, who are 
come by appointment. 

Care. ; Oh, damn it ! Let’s have the Jew in. 

1 Gent. : Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

2 Gent. : Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Chas. Surf. ; Egad, with all my heart ! — ^Trip, bid the gentlemen walk in.— 
[Bait Trip,) Though there’s one of them a stranger, I can tell you. 

Care. : Charles, let us give them some generous Burgundy, and perhaps they’ll 
grow conscientious. 
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CiiAS. Surf. : Oh, hang ’em, no ! wine does but draw forth a man’s natural 
qualities ; and to malte them drink would only be lo whet their knavery. 

Re-enter Trip, with Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

CiiAs. Surf. ; So, honest Moses ; walk in, pray, Mr. Premium — that’s the 
gentleman’s name, isn’t it, Moses ? 

Mos. : Yes, sir. 

CijAS. Surf, ; Set chairs, Trip. — Sit down, Mr. Premium. — Glasses, Trip. — 
(Trip gives chairs and glasses, and exit.) Sit down, Moses. — Come, Mr. Pre- 
mium, I’ll give you a sentiment ; here’s Success to nsmy ! — Moses, fill the 
gentleman a bumper. 

Mos. : Success to usury ! [Drinks. 

Care. : Right, Moses — usury is prudence and industry, and deserves to suc- 
ceed. 

Sir Oliv. ; Then here’s — All the success it deserves ! [Drinks. 

Care. ; No, no, that won’t do 1 Mr. Premium, you have demurred at the 
toast, and must drink it in a pint bumper. 

1 Gent. : A pint bumper, at least. 

Mos. : Oh, pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium is a gentleman. 

Care. : And therefore loves good wine. 

2 Gent. Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny, and a high contempt for 
the chair. 

Care. : Here, now for’t ! I’ll see justice done, to the last drop of my bottle. 

Sir Oliv. ; Nay, pray, gentlemen — I did not expect this usage. 

Chas. Surf, ; No, hang it, you shan’t ; Mr. Premium’s a stranger. 

Sir Oliv. ; Odd 1 I wi.sh I was well out of their company. [Aside. 

Care. : Plague on ’em then ! if they won’t drink, we’ll not sit down with them. 
Come, Harry, the dice are in the next room. — Charles, you’ll join us when 
you have finished your business with the gentlemen ? 

CiiAS. Sure. : I will 1 I will ! — {Exeunt Sir Harry Bumper and Gentlemen ; 
Careless following.) Careless. 

Care, (returning) ; Well ! 

Chas. Surf. ; Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. : Oh, you know I am always ready ; word, note, or bond, ’tis all tlie 
same to me. [Exit. 

Mos. ; Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the strictest honour and 
secrecy ; and always performs what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, this is 

Chas. Surf. : Psha ! have done. Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest fellow, 
but a little slow at expression : he’ll be an hour giving us our titles. Mr. 
Premium, the plain state of the matter is this ; I am an extravagant young 
fellow who wants to borrow money ; you I take to he a prudent old fellow, 
who has got money to lend. I am blockhead enough to give fifty per cent, 
sooner than not have it 1 and you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a 
hundred if you can gel it. Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, and 
may proceed to business without further ceremony. 

Sir Oliv. ilixceeding frank, upon my word. I see, sir, you are not a man of 
many compliments. 

Chas. Surf. ; Oh, no, sir ! plain dealing in business I always think best. 

Sir Oliv. ; Sir, I like you the better for it. However, you are mistaken in one 
thing ; I have no money to lend, but I believe I could procure some of a 
friend ; but then he’s an unconscionable dog. Isn’t he, Moses ? And must 
sell stock to accommodate you. Mustn’t he, Moses ? 

Mos. : Yes, indeed ! You know I always speak the truth, and scorn to teU a lie ! 
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Chas. Surf. ; Right. People that speak truth generally do. But these are trillcs, 
Mr. Premium. What ! I know money isn’t to be bought without paying 
for’t ! 

Sir Oliv. : Well, but what security could you give ? You have no land, I 
suppose ? 

Ghas. Surf. ; Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what’s in the bough-pots out of 
the window ! 

Sir Oliv. : Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Chas. Surf. : Nothing but live stock — and that’s only a few pointers and 
ponies. But piay, Mr. Premium, are you acquainted at all with any of 
my connections ? 

Sir Oliv. : Why, to say the truth, I am. 

Ghas. Surf. : Then you must know that I have a devilish rich uncle in the 
East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I have the greatest expectations ? 
Sir Oliv. : That you have a wealthy uncle, I have beard ; but how your 
expectations will turn out is more, I believe, than you can tell. 

Chas. Surf. ; Oh, no ! — there can be no doubt. They tell me I’m a prodigious 
favourite, and that he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir Oliv, : Indeed ! this is the first I’ve head of it. 

CiiAS. Surf. ; Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses knows ’tis true ; don’t you, Moses ? 
Mos. ; Oh, yes 1 I’ll swear to’t. 

Sir Oliv. ; Egad, they’ll persuade me presently I’m at Bengal. [Aside, 

Chas. Surf. ; Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s agreeable to you, a post- 
obit on Sir Oliver’s life : though at the same time the old fellow has been so 
liberal to me, that I give you my word, I should be very sorry to hear that 
anything had happened to him. 

Sir Oliv. ; Not more than I should, I assure you. But the bond you mention 
happens to be just the worst security you could oifer me — for I might live 
to a hundred and never see the principal. 

Chas. Surf. : Oh, yes, you would ! tlie moment Sir Oliver dies, you know, you 
would come on me for the money. 

Sir Oliv. : Then I believe I should be the most unwelcome dun you ever had 
in your hfe. 

Chas. Surf. ; What ! I suppose you’re afraid that Sir Oliver is too good a life ? 
Sir Oliv. ; No, indeed I am not ; though I have heard he is as hale and healthy 
'as any man of his years in Christendom. 

Chas, Surf. : There again, now, you are misinformed. No, no, the climate 
has hurt him considerably, poor uncle Oliver. Yes, yes, he breaks apace. I’m 
told — and is so much altered lately that his nearest relations would not 
know him. 

Sir Oliv. ; No ! Ha ! ha ! ha 1 so much altered lately that his nearest relations 
would not know him ! Ha ! ha ! ha 1 egad — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Chas. Surf. : Ha ! ha 1 — ^you’re glad to hear that, little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv, ; No, no, I’m not. 

Chas. Surf. ; Yes, yes, you are — ha ! ha ! ha !— you know that mends your 
chance. 

Sir Oliv. : But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over ; nay, some say he has 
actually arrived. 

Chas. Surf. : Psha ! sure I must know better than you whether he’s come or 
not. No, no, rely on’t he’s at this moment at Calcutta, Isn’t he, Moses ? 
Mos. ; Oh, yes, certainly. 

Sir Oliv. : Very true, as you say, you must know better than I, though I have 
it from pretty good authority. Haven’t I, Moses ? 

Mos. : Yes, most undoubted ! 
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Sir Oliv. : But, sir, as I underatand you want a few hundreds immediately, is 
there nothing you could dispose of? 

Chas, Surf. : How do you mean ? 

Sir Oliv. : For instance, now, I have heard that your father left behind him a 
great quantity of massy old plate. 

Chas. Surf. : O Lud ! that’s gone long ago. Moses can tell you how better than 
I can. 

Sir Oliv. (aside) : Good lack ! all the family race-cups and corporation-bowls I 
— (Aloud.) Then it was also supposed that liis library was one of the most 
valuable and compact. 

Chas. Surf. : Yes, yes, so it was — ^vastly too much so for a private gentleman. 
For my part, I was always of a communicative disposition, so I thought it a 
shame to keep so much knowledge to myself. 

Sir Oliv. (aside) : Mercy upon me ! learning tliat had run in the family 
like an heir-loom ! — (Aloud.) Pray, what has become of the books ? 

Chas. Surf. : You must inquire of the auctioneer. Master Premium, for I 
don’t believe even Moses can direct you. 

Mos. : I know nothing of books. 

Sir Oliv. : So, so, nothing of the family property left, I suppose ? 

Chas. Surf. : Not much, indeed ; unless you have a mind to the family pictures. 

I have got a room full of ancestors above : and if you have a taste for old 
paintings, egad, you shall have ’em a bargain ! 

Sir Oliv. : Hey ! what the devil ! sure, you wouldn’t sell your forefathers, 
would you ? 

Chas. Surf. : Every man of them, to the best bidder. 

Sir Oliv. ; What ! your great-uncles and aunts ? 

CiiAs. Surf. : Ay, and my great-grandfathers and grandmothers too. 

Sir Oliv. (aside) ; Now I give him up ! — (Aloud.) What the plague, have you no 
bowels for your own kindred? Odd’s life ! do you take me for Shylock in the 
play, that you would raise money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Chas. Surf. : Nay, my little broker, don’t be angry : what need you care, if 
you have your money’s worth ? 

Sir Oliv. : Well, I’ll be the purchaser : I think I can dispose of the family 
canvas. — (Aside.) Oh, I’ll never forgive him this ! never ! 

Re-enter Careless. 

Care. ; Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 

CiiAS. Surf, : I can ’t come yet. I’faith, we are going to have a sale above stairs, 
here’s little Premium will buy all my ancestors ! 

Care. : Oh, burn your ancestors ! 

Chas. Surf. ; No, he may do that afterwards, if he pleases. Stay, Careless, we 
want you ; egad, you shall be auctioneer — so come along with us. 

Care . : Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. I can handle a hammer as well as 
a dice box ! Going, going ! 

Sir Oliv. !»Oh, the profligates ! [Aside. 

Chas. Surf. : Gome, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if we want one. Gad’s life, 
little Premium, you don’t seem to like the business ? 

Sir Oliv. : Oh, yes, I do, vastly ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! yes, yes, I think it a rare joke 
to sell one’s family by auction — ^ha ! ha ! — (Aside.) Oh, the prodigal ! 

Chas. Surf. ; To be sure ! when a man wants money, where the plague should 
he get assistance, if he can’t make free with his own relations ? [Exeunt. 

Sir Oliv. : I’ll never forgive him ; never ! never 1 
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ACT IV 

SCENE I , — A Picture Room in Charles Surface’s Home. 

Enter Charles Surface, Sir Oliver Surface, Moses, and Careless. 

Ghas. Surf. : Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in ; — here they are, the family 
of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 

Sir Oliv. ; And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Chas. Surf. : Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit of portrait-painting ; no 
volotibire grace or expression. Not like the works of your modern Raphaels, 
who give you the strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make your portrait 
independent of you ; so that you may sink the original and not hurt the 
picture. No, no ; the merit of these is the inveterate likeness — all stiff and 
awkward as the originals, and like nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir Oliv. : Ah ! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

CiiAs. Surf. ! I hope not. Well, you see. Master Premium, what a domestic 
character I am ; here I sit of an evening surrounded by my family. But come, 
get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer ; here’s an old gouty chair of my grand- 
father’s will answer the purpose. 

Care. : Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I haven’t a hammer ; and what’s an 
auctioneer without his hammer ? 

Chas. Surf. : Egad, that’s true. What parchment have we here ? Oh, our 
genealogy in full, {Taking pedigree down.) Here, Careless, you shall have no 
common bit of mahogany, here’s the family tree for you, you rogue ! This 
shall be your hammer, and now you may knock down my ance.stors with their 
own pedigree. 

Sir Oliv, ; What an unnatural rogue ! — an ex post facto parricide ! [Aside. 
Care. ; Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation indeed ; — faith, Charles, this 
is the most convenient thing you could have found for the business, for ’twill 
not only serve as a hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain. Come, begin — 
A-going, a-golng, a-going 1 

Chas. Surf. ; Bravo, Careless 1 Well, here’s my great uncle. Sir Richard 
Ravelin, a marvellous good general in his day, I assure you. He served in 
all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and got that cut over his eye at the 
battle of Malplaquet. What say you, Mr, Premium ? look at him — there’s a 
hero 1 not cut out of his feathers, as your modern clipped captains ate, but 
enveloped in wig and regimentals, as a general should be. What do you bid ? 
Sir Oliv. {aside to Moses.) ; Bid him speak. 

Mos. : Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Chas. Surf. ; Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and I’m sure that’s 
not dear for a staff-officer. 

Sir Oliv. {aside) : Heaven deliver me ! his famous uncle Richard for ten 
pounds ! — {Aloud.) Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

Chas. Surf. : Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — Here, now, is a 
maiden sister of his, my great-aunt Deborah, done by Kneller,.in his best 
manner, and esteemed a very formidable likeness. There she is, you see, a 
shepherdess feeding her flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten — the 
sheep arc worth the money. 

Sir Oliv. {aside) ; Ah ! poor Deborah ! a woman who set such a value on 
herself -{Aloud.) Fiv'e pounds ten — she’s mine. 

Chas. Surf. : Knock down my aunt Deborah ! Plere, now, are two that were 
a sort of cousins of theirs. — You see, Moses, these pictures were done some 
time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the ladies their own hair. 
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Sir. Oliv. ; Yes, iruly, head-dresses appear to have been a little lower in those 
days. 

Chas. Surf. : Well, lake that couple for the same. 

Mos. : ’Tis a good bargain. 

Chas. Surf. : Careless ! — This, now, is a grandfather of my mother’s, a learned 
judge, well known on the western circuit. — -What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Mos. ; Four guineas. 

Chas. Surf. ; Four guineas ! Gad’s life, you don’t bid me the price of his wig. 
— Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the woolsack ; do let us knock his 
lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir Oliv. : By all means. 

Care, ; Gone ! 

Chas. Surf. ; And there are two brothers of his, William and Walter Blunt, 
Esquires, both members of Parliament, and noted speakers ; and, what’s 
very extraordinary, I believe, this is the first time they were ever bought or 
sold. 

Sir Oliv. ; That is very extraordinary, indeed 1 I'll take them at your own 
price, for the honour of Parliament. 

Care. : Well said, little Premium ! I’ll knock them down at forty. 

Chas. Surf, ; Here’s a jolly fellow— I don’t know what relation, but be was 
mayor of Norwich : take him at eight pounds. 

Sir Oliv, : No, no ; six will do for the mayor. 

Chas. Surf. ; Come, make it guineas, and I’ll throw you the two aldermen 
there into the bargain. 

Sir Oliv. ; They’re mine. 

Chas. Surf. ; Careles.s, knock down the mayor and aldermen. But, plague 
on’t ! we shall be all day retailing in this manner ; do let us deal wholesale ; 
what say you, little Premium ? Give me three hundred pounds for the rest 
of the family in the lump. 

Care. ; Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir Oliv. : Well, well, anything to accommodate you ; they are mine. But 
there is one portrait which you have always passed over. 

Care. : What, that ill-Ioolcing little fellow over the settee ? 

Sir Oliv, ; Yes, sir, I mean that ; though I don’t think him so ill-looking a 
Hide fellow, by any means. 

Chas. Surf. ; What, that ? Oh ; that’s my uncle Oliver ! ’Twas done before 
he went to India. 

Care. ; Your uncle Oliver ! Gad, then you’ll never be friends, Charles. That, 
now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw ; an unforgiving eye, and 
a damned disinheriting countenance 1 an inveterate knave, depend on’t. 
Don’t you think so, little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv. : Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it is as honest a looking face 
as any in the room, dead or alive. But I suppose uncle Oliver goes with the 
rest of the lumber ? 

Chas. Surf. : No, hang it 1 I’ll not part with poor Noll. The old fellow has 
been very,good to me, and, egad. I’ll keep his picture while I’ve a room to 
put it in. 

Sir Oliv. {aside) : The rogue’s my nephew after all ! — [Aloud) But, sir, I have 
somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Chas. Surf. : I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly will not have it. Oons, haven’t 
you got enough of diem ? 

Sir Oliv. (oiide) : I forgive him everything ! — [Aloud.) But, sir, when I take a 
whim in my head, I don’t value money. I’ll give you as much for that as for 
all the rest. 
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OiiAS. Sum. : Don’t tease me, master broker ; I tell you I’ll not part with it, 
and there’s an end of it. 

Sir Oliv. {asidi) : How like his father the dog is. — {Aloud.) Well, well, I have 
done. — {Aside.) I did not perceive it before, but I think I never saw such a 
striking resemblance. — {Aloud.) Here is a draught for your sum. 

Chas. Sum. ; Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds 1 
Sir Oi.iv. ; You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

CiiAS. Surf. : Zounds 1 no ! I tell you, once more. 

Sir Oliv. : Then never mind the difference, we’!! balance that another time. 
But give me your hand on the bargain ; you are an honest fellow, Charles — 
I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. — Gome, Moses. 

Chas. Sum. : Egad, this is a whimsical old fehow ! — But hark’ee. Premium, 
you’ll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir Ouv. ; Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day or two. 

Chas. Surf. : But hold ; do now send a genteel conveyance for them, for, I 
assure you, they were most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Oliv. ; I will, I will — for all but Oliver. 

Chas. Sum. : Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oliv, : You’re fixed on that ? 

Chas. Surf. : Peremptorily. 

Sir Oliv. (aside) : A dear extravagant rogue ! — {Aloud.) Good day ! — Come, 
Mose.s, — (Aside) Let me hear now who dares call him profligate ! 

{Exii with Moses. 

C,tRE, : Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever met with 1 
Chas, Surf. ; Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I think. I wonder how the 
devil Moses got acquainted with so honest a fellow. — Ida ! here’s Rowley. — 
Do, Careless, say I’ll join the company in a few moments. 

Care. : I will — but don’t let that old blocklread persuade you to squander 
any of that money on old musty debts, or any such nonsense ; for tradesmen, 
Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Chas. Surf. ; Very true, and paying them is only encouraging them. 

Care. : Nothing else. 

Chas. Surf. : Ay, ay, never fear. — {Exit Careless.) So ! this was an odd old 
fellow, indeed. Let me see, two-thirds of these live hundred and thirty odd 
pounds are mine by right. ’Fore Heaven ! I find one's ancestors are more 
valuable relations than I took them for ! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most 
obedient and very grateful servant. \Bows cetemoniously to the pictures. 

Enter Rowley. 

Ha ! old Rowley ! egad, you are just come in time to lake leave of your old 
acquaintance. 

Row. ; Yes, I heard they were a-going. But I wonder you can have such spirits 
under so many distresses. 

Chas. Surf. : Why, there’s the point ! my distresses are so many, that I can’t 
afford to part with my spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in good 
time. However, I suppose you are surprised that I am not more' sorrowful at 
parting with so many near relations ; to be sure, ’tis very affecting ; but you 
see they never move a muscle, so why should I ? 

Row. : There’s no making you serious a moment. 

Chas, Surf. : Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest Rowley, here, get me 
this changed directly, and take a hundred pounds of it immediately to old 
Stanley. 

Row. : A hundred pounds ! Consider only 
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Chas, Suuf. : Gad’s life, don’t talk about it ! poor Stanley’s wants are pressing, 
and, if you don’t make haste, we shall have some one call that has a better 
right to the money. 

Row. : Ah ! there’s the point I I never will cease dunning you with the old 
proverb 

CiiAs. Surf. : Bejutt before you’re geneious. — ^Why, so I would if I could ; but 
Justice is an old hobbling beldame, and I can’t get her to keep pace with 
Generosity, for the soul of me. 

Row. : Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflection 

Chas. Surf. : Ay, ay, it’s very true ; but, hark’ee, Rowley, while I have, by 
Heaven I’ll give ; so, damn your economy ! and now for hazard. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — Another room in the same. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Mos. ; Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, you have seen Mr. Charles in high 
glory ; ’tis great pity he’s .so extravagant. 

Sir Oliv. : True, but he would not sell my picture. 

Mos. : And loves wine and women so much. 

Sir Oliv. : But he would not sell my picture. 

Mos, ; And games so deep. 

Sir Oliv. ; But he would not sell my picture. Oh, here’s Rowley. 

Enter Rowley. 

Row. : So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a purchase 

Sir Oliv. ; Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with his ancestors like old 
tapestry. 

Row. ; And here has he commissioned me tore-deliver youpart of the purchase- 
money — I mean, though, in your necessitous character of old Stanley. 

Mos. I All 1 there is the pity of all : he is so damned charitable. 

Row. ! And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hail, who, I’m .sure, won’t be 
paid, and this hundred would satisfy them. 

Sir Oliv. : Well, well, I’ll pay his debts, and his benevolence too. But now I 
am no more a broker, and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as old 
Stanley. 

Row. : Not yet awhile ; Sir Peter, I know, means to call there about this time. 

Enter Trip. 

Trip ; Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you out ; this way — 
Moses, a word, [Exit with Moses. 

Sir Oliv. ; There’s a fellow for you ! Would you believe it, that puppy inter- 
cepted the Jew on our coming, and wanted to raise money before he got to 
his master ! 

Row. : Indeed. 

Sir Oliv. : Yes, they are now planning an armuity business. Ah, Master 
Rowley, in my days servants were content with the follies of their masters, 
when they were worn a little threadbare ; but now they have their vices, 
like their birthday clothes, with the gloss on. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — A Library in Joseph Surface’s House. 

Joseph Surface and Servant. 

Jos. Surf. : No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Ser. : No, sir. 
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Jos, SuRir. [aside] \ I am surprised she has not sent, if she is prevented from 
coining. Sir Peter certainly does not suspect me. Yet I wish I may not lose 
the heiress, through the scrape I have drawn myself into with the wife ; 
however, Charles’s imprudence and bad character are great points in ray 
favour. [Knocking without, 

Seu. : Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Jos. Sure. ; Hold ! See whether it is or not, before you go to the door : I have a 
particular message for you if it should be my brother. 

Ser. ; ’Tis her ladyship, sir ; she always leaves the chair at the milliner’s in 
the next street. 

Jos. Surf. : Stay, stay ; draw that screen before the window — that will do ; 
— my opposite neighbour is a maiden lady of so curious a temper. — (Servant 
draws the screen, and exit.) I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected my views on Maria j but she must by no means 
be let into that secret, — at least, till I have her more in my power. 

Enter Lady Teazle. 

Lady Tear. : What sentiment in soliloquy now? Have you been very impatient? 

O Lud ! don’t pretend to look grave. I vow I couldn’t come before. 

Jos, Surf, ; O madam, punctuality is a species of constancy very unfashionable 
in a lady of quality. [Places chairs, and sits after Lady Teazle is seated. 
Lady Teaz. ; Upon my word, you ought to pity me. Do you Itnow Sir Peter is 
grown so ill-natured to me of late, and so jealous of Charles too — that’s the 
best of the story, isn’t it ? 

Jos. Surf. ; I am glad my scandalous friends keep that up. [Aside. 

Lady Teaz. ; I am sure I wish he would let Maria marry him, and then perhaps 
he would be convinced ; don’t you, Mr. Surface ? 

Jos. Surf, (aside) : Indeed I do not. — (Aloud.) Oh, certainly I do I for then my 
dear Lady Teazle would also be convinced how wrong her suspicions were 
of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady Tear. ; Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. But isn’t it provoking, to 
have the most ill-natured things said of one ? And there’s my friend Lady 
Sneerwell has circulated I don’t know how many scandalous tales of me, and 
all without any foundation, too ; that’s what vexes me. 

Jos. Surf. : Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the provoking cuxumstance — with- 
out foundation ; yes, yes, there’s the mortification. Indeed ; for, when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, there certainly is no comfort like 
the consciousness of having deserved it. 

Lady Teaz. : No, to be sure, then I’d forgive their malice ; but to attack me, 
who am really so innocent, and who never say an ill-natured thing of any- 
body — that is, of any friend ; and then Sir Peter, too, to have him so peevish, 
and so suspicious, when I know the integrity of my own heart—indeed ’tis 
monstrous ! 

Jos, Surf. : But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your own fault if you suffer it. 
When a husband entertains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and witltdraws 
his confidence from her, the original compact is broken, and she owes it 
the honour of her sex to endeavour to outwit him. 

Lady Teaz. : Indeed ! So that, if he suspects me without cause, it follows, that 
the best way of curing his jealousy is to give him reason for’t ? 

Jos. Surf. : Undoubtedly— for your husband should never be deceived in you ; 

and in that case it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his discernment. 
Lady Teaz. : To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, and when the 
consciousness of my innocence 
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Jos. SimF. : Ah, my dear madam, there is the great mistake ; ’li.s this very 
conscious innocence that i.s of the greatest prejudice to you. What is it makes 
you negligent of forms, and careless of the world’s opinion ? why, the con- 
.sciousness of your own innocence. What makes you thoughtle.ss in your 
conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little imprudences ? why, the con- 
sciousness of your own Innocence. What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s 
temper, and outrageous at his suspicions ? why, the consciousness of your 
innocence. 

Lady Teaz. ; ’Tis very true ! 

Jos. Surf. ■ Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would but once make a 
trifling /aka; pas, you can’t conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady 'Teaz. : Do you think so t’ 

Jos. Surf. : Oh, I’m sure on’t ; and then you would find all scandal would 
cease at once, for — in short, your character at present is like a person in a 
plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady Teaz. : So, so ; then I perceive your prescription is, that I must sin in 
my own defence, and part with my virtue to preserve my reputation ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady Teaz. : Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine, and the newest 
receipt for avoiding calumny? 

Jos. Surf. ; An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, like experience, must be 
paid for. 

Lady Teaz. : Why, if my understanding were once convinced 

Jos. Surf. ; Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding should be convinced. 
Yes, yes — Heaven forbid I should persuade you to do anything you thought 
wrong. No, no, I have too much honour to desire it. 

Lady Teaz. ; Don’t you think we may as well leave honour out of the 
argument ? [iJijci. 

Jos. Surf. ; Ah, the ill effects of your country education, I see, still remain 
with you. 

Lady Teaz. ; I doubt they do, indeed ; and I will fairly own to you, that if I 
could be persuaded to do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter’s ill-usage sooner 
than your honourable logic, after all. 

Jos. Surf. ; Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy of {Taking her hand. 

Re-enler Servant. 

’Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

Ser. : I beg your pardon, sir, but I tliought you would not choose Sir Peter to 
come up without announcing him. 

Jos. Surf. : Sir Peter ! — Oons — the devil. 

Lady Teaz. ; Sir Peter ! O Lud ! I’m luined ! I’m ruined ! 

Ser. : Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady Teaz. ; Oh ! I’m quite undone ! What will become of me ? Now, Mr. 
Logic— 0.jt ! mercy, sir, he’s on the stairs — I’ll get behind here — and if ever 

> I’m so imprudent again^ {Goes behind the screen. 

Jos. Surf. : Give me that book. [iSits down. Servant pretends to adjust his chair. 

Enier Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Pet. : Ay, ever improving himself. Mr. Surface, Mr. Surface 

{Pats Joseph an the shoulder. 

Jos. Surf. ; Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon. {Gaping, throws away the 
hook.) I have been dozing over a stupid book. Well, I am much obliged to 
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you for this call. You haven’t been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room, 
Books, you know, are the only things I am a coxcomb in. 

Sir Pet. : ’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s proper ; and you can make 
even your screen a source of knowledge — liung, I perceive, with maps. 

Jos. Surf, : Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Sir Pet, : I dare say you must, certainly, when you want to find anything in a 
hurry. 

Jos. Surf, ; Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry eidier. [Aside. 

Sir Pet. : Well, I have a little private business 

Jos. Surf. ; You need not stay. [To Servant. 

Ser. : No, sir. [Exit. 

Jos. Surf. ; Here’s a chair. Sir Peter — I beg 

Sir Pet. ; Well, now wc are alone, there is a subject, my dear friend, on which 
I wish to unburden my mind to you — a point of tlie greatest moment to my 
peace ; in short, my good friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has made me 
very unhappy. 

Jos. Surf. : Indeed 1 I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Pet. : Yes, ’tis but too plain she has not the least regard for me ; but, 
what’s worse, I have pretty good authority to suppose she has formed an 
attachment to another. 

Jos. Surf. : Indeed ! you astonish me 1 

Sir Pet. ; Yes ! and, between ourselves, I think I’ve discovered the person. 
Jos. Surf, : How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Pet. ; Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sympathise with me ! 

Jos. Sum?. ; Yes, believe me. Sir Peter, such a discovery would hurt me just 
as much as it would you. 

Sir Pet. ; I am convinced of it. Air ! it is a happiness to have a friend whom we 
can trust even with one’s family secrets. But have you no guess who I mean ? 
Jos, Surf. ; I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbite ! 
Sir Pet. : Oh, no I What say you to Charles ? 

Jos. Surf. ; My brother 1 impossible 1 

Sir Pet. ; Oh, my dear friend, the goodness of your own heart misleads you. 
You judge of others by yourself. 

Jos. Surf. ; Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is conscious of its own integrity 
is ever slow to credit another’s treachery. 

Sir Pet. ; True ; but your brother has no sentiment — you never hear liim 
talk so. 

Jos. Surf. : Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself has too much principle. 
Sir Pet. ; Ay ; but what is principle against the flattery of a handsome, lively 
young fellow ? 

Jos. Surf, ; That’s very true. 

Sir Pet. : And then, you know, the difference of our ages makes it very im- 
probable that she should have any great affection for me ; and if she were to 
be frail, and I were to make it public, why the town would only laugh at me, 
the foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. ^ 

Jos. Surf. ; That’s true, to be sure — they would laugh. > 

Sir Pet. : Laugh ! ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, and the devil knows 
what of me. 

Jos. Surf : No, you must never make it public. 

Sir Pet. : But then again — that the nephew of my old friend, Sir Oliver, should 
be the person to attempt such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Jos. Surf. : Ay, there’s the point. When ingratitude barbs the dart of injury, 
the wound has double danger in it. 
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Sir Pet. : Ay — I, that waa, in a manner, lefC his guardian ; in whose house he 
had been so often enlertaincd ; who never in my life denied him — my advice ! 

Jos. Surf. : Oh, ’tis not to be credited ! There may be a man capable of such 
ba.sene.ss, to be .sure ; but, for my part, till you can give me positive proofs, 

I cannot but doubt it. However, if it should be proved on him, he is no longer 
a brother of mine — I disclaim kindred with him : for the man who can break 
the laws of hospitality, and tempt tlie wife of his friend, deserves to be branded 
as the pest of society. 

Sir Pet. ; What a difference there is between you ! What noble sentiments ! 

Jos. Surf. : Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honour. 

Sir Pet, : I am sure I wish to think well of her, and to remove all ground of 
quarrel between us. She has lately reproached me more than once with 
having made no settlement on her ; and, in our last quarrel, she almost 
hinted that she should not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to 
differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have her own way, 
and be her own mistress in that respect for the future ; and, if I were to die, 
she will find I have not been inattentive to her interest while living. Here, my 
friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have your opinion on. By 
one, she will enjoy eight hundred a year independent while I live ; and, by 
the other, the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Jos. Suiuf. : This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly generous.' — {Aside.) I wish 
it may not corrupt my pupil. 

Sib. Pet. ; Yes, I am detci'mined she shall have no cause to complain, though 
I would not have her acquainted -with the latter instance of my affection 
yet awhile. 

Jos. Surf. : Nor I, if I could help it. [Aside. 

Sir Pet. 1 And now, my dear friend, if you please, we will talk over the 
situation ol' your hopes -with Maria. 

Joa. Surf, (softly) : Oh, no, Sir Peter ; another lime, if you please. 

Sir Pet. : I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress you seem to make in 
her afl'cctions. 

Jos. Surf, (softly) : I beg you will not mention it. What are my disappointments 
when your happiness is in debate ! — (Aside.) ’Sdeath, I shall be ruined every 
way ' 

Sir Pet. : And though you are averse to my acquainting Lady Teazle with 
your passion, Tm sure she’s not your enemy in the affair. 

Jos. Surf. ; Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am really too much affected by 
tlie subject we have been speaking of to bestow a thought on my own con- 
cerns. "rhe man who is entrusted with his friend’s distresses can never 

Re-enter Servant. 

Well, sir? 

Ser. : Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in the street, and says he 
knows you are within. 

Jos. Surf. : ’Sdeath, blockhead, Tm not within — Tm out for the day. 

Sir Pet. : Stay — hold — a thought has struck me : — you shall be at home. 

Jos. Surf. : Well, well, let him up. — (Exit Servant.) He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, 
however. [Aside. 

Sir Pet. : Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. Before Charles comes, 
let me conceal myself somewhere, then do you tax him on the point we have 
. been talking, and his answer may satisfy me at once. 

Jos. Surf. : Oh, fie, Sir Peter ! would you have me join in so mean a ti'ick ? — ■ 
to trepan my brother too ? 

Sir Pet. : Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent ; if so, you do him the 
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greatest service by giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and you will 
set my heart at rest. Come, you sliMl not refuse me : {going up) here, behind 
the screen will be — Hey 1 what the devil ! there seems to be one listener here 
already — I’ll swear I saw a petticoat ! 

Jos. SuRP, : Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridiculous enough. I’ll tell you. Sir Peter, 
though I hold a man of intrigue to be a most despicable character, yet you 
know, it does not follow that one is to be an absolute J oseph cither ! Plark’ee, 
’tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue tlrat plagues me ; and having some 
character to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Pet. : Ah, a rogue But, egad, she has overheard all I have been saying 

of my wife. 

Jos. Sure. : Oh, ’twill never go any farther, you may depend upon it ! 

Sir Pet. : No ! then, faith, let her hear it out. — Here’s a closet will do as well. 
Jos. Surf. : Well, go in there. 

Sir Pet. ; Sly rogue ! sly rogue 1 [Goer into the closet. 

Jos. Surf. ; A narrow escape, indeed ! and a curious situation I’m in, to part 
man and wife in this manner. 

Lady Teaz. (peeping) ; Couldn’t I steal off? 

Jos. Surf. : Keep close, my angel I 
Sir Pet. (peeping) : Joseph, tax him home. 

Jos. Surf. : Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady TTeaz. (peeping) : Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Jos, Suet. ; Be still, zny life ! 

Sir Pet. (peeping) : You’re sure the little milliner won’t blab ? 

Jos, Surf. : In, in, my dear Sir Peter ! — ’Fore Gad, 1 wish I had a key to the 
door. 

Enter Charles Surface. 

Ghas. Surf. : Holla 1 brother, what has been the matter ? Your fellow would 
not let me up at first. What ! have you had a Jew or a wench with you ? 

Jos. Surf. : Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Ghas. Surf. : But what has made Sir Peter steal off? I thought he had been 
with you. 

Jos, Surf, : He was, brother ; but, hearing you were coming, be did not choose 
to stay. 

Ghas. Surf. : What ! was the old gentleman afraid I wanted to borrow money 
of him ! 

Jos. Surf. : No, sir : but I am sorry to find, Charles, you have lately given that 
worthy man grounds for great uneasiness. 

Ghas. Surf, : Yes, they tell me I do that to a great many worthy men. But how 
so, pray ? 

Jos. Sure. : To be plain with you, brother, he thinks you are endeavouring 
to gain Lady Teazle’s affections from him. 

Ghas. Surf. : Who, I ? O Lud ! not I, upon my word. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! .so 
the old fellow has found out tlrat he has got a young wife, has he ? — or, 
what is worse, Lady Teazle has found out she has an old husband ? 

Jos, Surf, : This is no subject to jest on, brother. He who can laugh 

Ghas. Surf. : True, true, as you were goii^ to say — then, seriously, I never 
had the least idea of what you charge me with, upon my honour. 

Jos. Surf. ; Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfaction to hear this. 

[Raising his voice 

Ghas. Surf. ; To be sure, I once thought the lady seemed to have taken a 
fan^ to me ; but, upon my soul, 1 never gave her the least encouragement. 
Besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 
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Jos. Surf. ; Bui sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had beti'ayed the fondest 
partiality for you 

CiiAs. Surf. ; Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall never deliberately do a 
dishonourable action ; but if a pretty woman was purposely to throw herself 
in my way — and that pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her 
father 

Jos. Surf. : Well ! 

Chas. Surf. : Why, I believe X should be obliged to borrow a little of your 
morality, that’s all. But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me 
exceedingly, by naming me with. Lady Teazle ; for i’faith, I always under- 
stood you were her favourite. 

Jos. Surf. : Oh, for shame, Charles ! This retort is foolish. 

Chas. Surf. ; Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange such significant 
glances 

Jos. Surf. : Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Chas. Surf. : Egad, I’m serious ! Don’t you remember one day, when I called 
here 

Jos. Surf. : Nay, pr’ythee, Charles 

Chas. Surf. : And found you together 

Jos. Surf. : Zounds, sir, I insist 

Chas. Surf. : And another time, when your servant 

Jos. Surf. ; Brother, brother, a word with you ! — (Aside.) Gad, I must stop 
him. 

Chas. Surf. ; Informed, I say, that 

Jos, Surf. ; Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter has overheard all we have 
been saying. I luiew you would clear yourself, or I should not have consented. 

Chas. Surf. ; How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Softly, there ! [Points to the clo.set. 

Chas. Surf. ; Oh, ’fore Heaven, I’ll have him out. Sir Peter, come forth ! 

Jos. Surf. ; No, no 

CiiAs. Surf. ; I say, Sir Peter, come into court. — (Pulls in S:r Peter.) What 1 
my old guardian ! — What ! — turn inquisitor, and take evidence, incog. ? Oh, 
fie ! Oh, fie 1 

Sir Pet. : Give me your hand, Charles — I believe I have suspected you wrong- 
fully ; but you mustn’t be angry with Joseph — ’twas my plan ! 

Chas. Surf, : Indeed ! 

Sir Pet, ; But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think near so ill of you as I 
did. What I have heard has given me great satisfaction. 

Chas. Surf. ; Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t hear any more. Wasn’t it, 
Joseph ? 

Sir Pet. : Ah ! you would have retorted on him. 

Chas. Surf. : AJi, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Pet. : Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Chas. Surf. ; But you might as well have suspected him as me in this matter, 
for all thaL Mightn’t he, Joseph? 

Sir Pet. : Well, well, I believe you. 

Jos. Surf. : Would they were both out of the room ! [Aside. 

Sir Pet. : And in future, perhaps, we may not be such strangers. 

Re-enter Servant and whispers ioszvn Surface. 

Ser. : Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will come up. 

Jos. Surf. ; Gentlemen, I beg pardon — must wait on you downstairs ; here’s 
a person come on particular business. 

II 
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CiiAS. Surf. : Well, you can see him in another room. Sir Peter and I have 
not met a long time, and I have something to say to him. 

Jos. Surf, (aside) : They must not be left together. — (Aloud.) I’ll send Lady 
Sneerwell away, and return directly . — (Aside to Sir Pkter.) Sir Peter, not a 
word of the French milliner. 

Sir Pet. (aside to Joseph Surface.) : I 1 not for the world ! — (Emt Joseph 
Surface.) Ah, Charles, if you associated more with your brother, one might 
indeed hope for your reformation. He is a man of sentiment. Well, there is 
nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

Chas. Surf. : Psha ! he is too moral by half ; and so apprehensive of his good 
name, as he calls it, that I suppose he would as soon let a priest into his 
house as a wench. 

Sir Pet. : No, no, — come, come, — you wrong him. No, no, Jo.seph is no rake, 
but he is no such saint either, in that respect- — (Aside.) I have a great mind 
to tell him — we should have such a laugh at Joseph. 

Chas. Surf. : Oh, hang him ! he’s a very anchorite, a young hermit ! 

Sir Pet. ; Hark’ce — you must not abuse him : he may chance to hear of it 
again, I promise you. 

Chas. Surf. : Why, you won’t tell him ? 

Sm Pet. ; No — but— this way. — (Aside). Egad, I’ll tell him. (Aloud.) Hark’ee 
have you a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Chas. Surf. ; I should like it of all things. 

Sir Pet, : Then, iTaith we will ! Til be quit with him for discovering me. He 
had a girl with him when I called. (Whispers. 

CiiAS. Surf. ; What ! Joseph? you jest. 

Sir Pet. ; Hush ! — a little French milliner — and the best of the jest is — she’s 
in the room now. 

Chas. Surf. : The devil she is ! 

Sir Pet. ; Hush 1 I tell you. [Points to the screen. 

Chas. Surf. ; Behind the screen ! Odds life, let’s unveil her 1 

Sir Pet. : No, no, he’s coming : — ^you shan’t, indeed 1 

Chas. Surf. : Oh, egad, we’ll have a peep at the little milliner ! 

Sir Pet. : Nor for the world !— Joseph will never forgive me. 

Chas. Surf. ; I’ll stand by you 

Sir Pet. ; Odds, here he is ! 

[Charles Surface throws down the screen. 

Re-enter Joseph Surface. 

Chas. Surf. ; Lady Teazle, by all thaPs wonderful I 
Sir Pet. : Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable 1 

Chas. Surf. ; Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest French milliners I ever saw. 
Egad, you seem all to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and seek, 
and I don’t sec who is out of the secret. Shall I beg your ladyship to inform 
me ? Not a word ! — ^Brother, will you be pleased to explain this matter ? 
What ! is Morality dumb too ? — Sir Peter, though I found you in the dark, 
perhaps you are not so now ! All mute ! Well — though I can ir.alie nothing 
of the affair, I suppose you perfectly understand one another ; so I’ll leave 
you to yourselves, — (Going.) Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given that 
worthy man grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter ! there’s nothing 
in the world so noble as a man of sentiment ! [Exit. 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I confess— that appearances are 
against me — if you will afford me your patience — I make no doubt — but I 
shall explain everything to your satisfaction. 

Sm Pet. : If you please, sir. 
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Jos. Surf. : The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, knowing my prelcnsioas to your 
ward Maria — I say, sir. Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the jealousy 
of your temper — and knowing my friendship to the family — she, sir, I say — 
called here — in order that — I might explain these pretensions — but on your 
coming — being apprehensive — as I said — of your jealousy^ — she withdrew — 
and this, you may depend on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Pet. : A very clear account, upon my word ; and I dare swear the lady will 
vouch for every article of it. 

Lady Teaz. ; For not one word of it. Sir Peter ! 

Sir Pet. ; How ! don’t you think it worth while to agree in the lie ? 

Lady Teaz. ; There is not one syllable of truth in what that gentleman has 
told you. 

Sir Pet. : I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am ! 

Jos. Surf (aside to Lady Teazle) ; 'Sdeath, madam, will you betray me ?. 

Lady Teaz. : Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave. I’ll speak for myself. 

Sir Pet. : Ay, let her alone, sir ; you’ll find she’ll make out a better story than 
you, without prompting. 

Lady Teaz. : Hear me, Sir Peter 1 — I came here on no matter relating to your 
ward, and even ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. But I came, 
seduced by his insidious arguments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, 
if not to sacrifice your honour to his baseness. 

Sir Pet. ; Now, I believe, the truth is. coming, indeed ! 

Jos. Surf. ; The woman’s mad 1 

Lady Teaz, ; No, sir ; she has recovered her senses, and your own arts have 
furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit me — 
but the tenderness you expressed for me, when 1 am sure you could not 
•think I was a witness to it, has penehated so to my heart, that had I left the 
place without the shame of this discovery, my future life should have spoken 
the sincerity of my gratitude. As for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who 
would have seduced the wife of his too credulous friend, while he affected 
honourable addresses to his ward — I behold him now in a light so truly 
despicable, that I shall never again respect myself for having listened to 
him. [Exit. 

Jos. Surf. ; Notwithstanding all this. Sir Peter, Heaven knows 

Sir Pet. : That you are a villain ! and so I leave you to your conscience. 

Jos. Surf. : You are too rash, Sir Peter ; you sliall hear me. The man who shuts 

out conviction by refusing to 

[Exeunt Sir Peter and Joseph Surface, talking. 


ACT V 

SCENE 1. — The Libraiy m Joseph Surface’s House. 

£nter Joseph Surface and Servant. 

Jos. Surf. : Mr. Stanley ! and why should you think I would see him? you 
must kno 4 V he comes to ask something. 

Ser. : Sir, I should not have let him in, but that Mr. Rowley came to the door 
with him. 

Jos. Surf. : Psha ! blockhead 1 to suppose that I should now be in a temper to 
receive visits from poor relations ! — ^Well, why don’t you show the fellow up ? 

Ser. : I will, sir. — Why, sir, it was not my fault that Sir Peter discovered my 
lady 

Jos. Surf. : Go, fool ! — (Exit Servant.) Sure Fortune never played a man of 
my policy such a trick before ! My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with 
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Maria, destroyed in a moment ! I’m in a rare humour to listen to other 
people’s distresses 1 1 shan’t be able to bestow even a benevolent sentiment on 
Stanley. — So ! here he comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to recover 
myself, and put a little charity into my face, however. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley. 

Sir Oliv. : What ! does he avoid us ? That was he, was it not ? 

Row. ; It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a little too abruptly. His nerves 
are so weak, that tlie sight of a poor relation may be too much for him. I 
should have gone first to break it to him. 

Sir Oliv. ; Oh, plague of his nerves 1 Yet this is he whom Sir Peter extols as a 
man of the most benevolent way of thinking ! 

Row. : As to his way of thinking, I cannot pretend to decide ; for, to do him 
justice, he appears to have as much speetdative benevolence as any private 
gentleman in the kingdom, though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it. 

Sir. Oliv. : Yet he has a string of charitable sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 
Row. ; Or, rather, at his tongue’s end. Sir Oliver ; for I believe there is no 
sentiment he has such faith in as that Charitj begins at home- 
Sir Oliv. : And his, 1 presume, is of that domestic sort which never stiis abroad 
at all. 

Row. : I doubt you’ll find it so ; — but he’s coming. I mustn’t seem to interrupt 
you ; and you know, immediately as you leave him, I come in to announce 
your arrival in your real character. . 

Sir Oliv. : True ; and afterwards you’ll meet me at Sir Peter’s. 

Row. : Without losing a moment. [Exit. 

Sir Oliv. : I don’t like the complaisance of his features. 

Ee-enter JosepH Surface. 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for keeping you a moment 
waiting. — Mr. Stanley, I presume. 

Sir Oliv. ; At your service. 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to sit down — 1 entreat you, sir. 
Sir Oliv. : Dear sir — there’s no occasion. — {Aside.) Too civil by half I 
Jos. Surf. : I have not the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. Stanley ; but I am 
extremely happy to see you look so well. You were nearly related lo my 
mother, I think, Mr. Stanley ? 

Sm Olfv. ; I was, sir ; so nearly that my present poverty, I fear, may do dis- 
credit to her wealthy children, else I should not have presumed to trouble you . 
Jos. Surf. : Dear sir, there needs no apology : he that is in distress, though a 
stranger, has a right to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am Sure I wish 
I was one of that class, and had it in my power to offer you even a small 
relief. 

Sir Olfv. : If your unde, Sir Oliver, were here, I should have a friend. 

Jos. Surf. : I wish he was, sir, -with all my heart : you should not want an 
advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Sir Oliv. : I should not need one — ^my distresses would recommend me. But 
I imagined his bounty would enable you to become the agent of his charity. 
Jos. Surf, : My dear sir, you were strangely misinformed. Sir Oliver is a 
worthy man, a very worthy man ; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. 
I will tell you, niy good sir, in confidence, what he has done for me has 
been a mere nothing ; though people, 1 know, have thought otherwise, and, 
for my part, I never chose to contradict the report. 

Sir Oliv. : What 1 has he never transmitted you bullion — rupees — pagodas ? 
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Jos. Surf. : Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind ! No, no ; a few presents now and 
then — china, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers — little 
more, believe me. 

Sir Oliv. : Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand pounds ! — ^Avadavats and 
Indian crackers ! [Aside. 

Jos. Surf. : Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I doubt not, of the extrava- 
gance of my brother ; there are very few would credit what I have done for 
that unfortunate young man. 

Sir Ouv. : Not I, for one I [Aside. 

Jos. Surf. : The sums I have lent him ! Indeed I have been exceedingly! to 
blame ; it was an amiable weakness ; however, I don’t pretend to defend it — 
and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has deprived me of the pleasure 
of serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir Oliv. (aside) ; Dissembler ! — (Aloud.) Then, sir, you can’t assist me ? 

Jos. Surf. ; At present, it grieves me to say, I cannot ; but, whenever I have 
the ability, you may depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir Oliv. : I am extremely sorry 

Jos. Surf. ; Not more than I, believe me ; to pity, without the power to relieve, 
is still more painful than to ask and be denied. 

Sir Oliv. ; Kind sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

Jos. Surf. : You leave me deeply affected, Mr. Stanley. — ^William, be ready to 
open the door. [Calls to Servant. 

Sir Oliv. : O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Jos. Surf. : Your very obedient. 

Sir Oliv. : Your mo.st obsequious. 

Jos. Surf. : You may depend upon hearing from me, whenever I can be of 
service. 

Sir Oliv. : Sweet sir, you are too good. 

Jos. Surf. : In the meantime I wish you health and spirits. 

Sir Oliv. : Your ever grateful and perpetual humble servant. 

Jos. Surf. : Sir, yours as sincerely. _ 

Sir Oliv. : Charles ! — you are my heir. [£xil. 

Jos. Surf. : This is one bad eflect of a good character ; it invites application 
from the unfortunate, and there needs no small degree of address to gain the 
reputation of benevolence without incurring the expense. The silver ore of 
pure charity is an expensive article in the catalogue of a man’s good qualities ; 
whereas the sentimental French plate I use instead of it makes just as good a 
show, and pays no tax. 

Re-enter Rowley. 

Row. : Mr. Surface, your servant : I was apprehensive of interrupting you, 
though my business demands immediate attention, as this note will inform 
you. 

Jos. Surf. : Always happy to see Mr. Rowley. — (Aside. Reads the letter.) Sir 
Oliver Surface ! — My uncle arrived ! 

Row. : Hess, indeed ; we have just parted— quite well, after a speedy voyage, 
and impatient to embrace his worthy nephew. 

Tos. Surf. ; I am astonished !— William ! stop Mr. Stanley, if he s not gone. 

[Calls to Servant. 

Row. : Oh ! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

Jos. Surf. : Why did you not let me know this when you came m together ? 

Row. '. I thought you had particular business. But I must be gone to inform 
your brother, and appoint him here to meet your uncle. He wiU be with you 
in a quarter of an hour. 
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Jos. Surf. ; So he says. Well, I am strangely overjoyed at his coming. — (Aside.) 

Never, to be sure, was anything so damned unlucky ! 

Row. ; You will be delighted to see how well he looks. 

Jos. Surf. : Oh ! I’m overjoyed to hear it. — (jdiidr.)— Just at tliis time 1 
Row. : I’ll tell him how impatiently you expect him. 

Jos. Surf, : Do, do ; pray give my best duty and alTectlon. Indeed, I cannot 
express the sensations I feel at the thought of seeing him. — (Exit Rowley.) 
Certainly his coming just at this time is the cruellest piece of ill fortune. [Exit, 

SCENE II. — A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s House. 

Enter Mrs. Candour and Maid. 

Maid : Indeed, ma’am, my lady will see nobody at present. 

Mrs. Can. ; Did you tell her it was her friend Mrs. Candour ? 

Maid : Yes, ma’am ; but she begs you will excuse her. 

Mrs. Can, ; Do go again ; I shall be glad to see her, if it be only for a moment, 
for I am sure she must he in great distress. — (Extt Maid.) Dear heart, how 
provoking ! I’m not mistress of half the circumstances ! We shall have the 
whole affair in the newspapers, with the names of the parties at length, before 
I have dropped the story at a dozen houses. 

Enter Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Oh, dear Sir Benjamin ! you have heard, I suppose 

Sir Ben, : Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface 

Mrs. Can. ; And Sir Peter’s discovery 

Sir Ben. : Oh, the strangest piece of business, to be sure 1 
Mrs. Gan. ; Well, I never was so surprised in my life. I am so sorry for all 
parties, indeed. 

Sir Ben. : Now, 1 don’t pity Sir Peter at all : he was so extravagantly partial 
to Mr, Surface. 

Mrs. Can. : Mr. Surface ! Why, ’twas with Charles Lady Teazle was detected, 
Sir Ben, ; No, no, I tell you : Mr. Surface is the gallant. 

Mrs. Can. ; No such thing ! Charles is tlie man. ’Twas Mr. Surface brought 
Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 

Sir Ben. : I tell you I had it from one 

Mrs. Can. ; And I have it from one 

Sir Ben. : Who had it from one, who had it 

Mrs. Can. : From one immediately But here comes Lady Sneerwell ; 

perhaps she knows the whole affair. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell. 

Lady Sneer. : So, my dear Mns. Candour, here’s a sad affafr of our friend 
Lady Teazle ! 

Mrs. Can. : Ay, my dear friend, who would have thought 

Lady Sneer. ; Well, there is no trusting to appearances ; though-indeed, she 
was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Can. : To be sure, her manners were a little loo free ; but then she was 
so young ! 

Lady Sneer. : And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. Can. ; So she had, indeed. But have you heard the particulars ? 

Lady Sneer. ; No ; but everybody says that Mr. Surface 

Sir Ben. ; Ay, there ; I told you Mr. Surface was the man. 

Mrs. Can. : No, no : Indeed the a.ssignation was with Charles. 
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Lady Sneer. : With Charles ! You alarm me, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. Gan. : Yes, yes : he was the lover. Mr. Surface, to do him justice, was 
only the informer. 

Sir Ben. : Well, I’ll not dispute with you, Mrs. Candour ; but, be it which it 

may, I hope that Sir Peter’s wound will not » 

Mrs. Can. : Sir Peter’s wound ! Oh, mercy ! I didn’t hear a word of their 
fighting. 

Lady Sneer. : Nor I, a syllabic. 

Sir Ben. : No ! what, no mention of the duel ? 

Mrs. Can. : Not a word. 

Sir Ben. : Oh, yes : they fought before they left the room. 

Lady Sneer. ; Pray let us hear, 

Mrs. Can. : Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir Ben. : “Sir” .says Peter, immediately after the discovery, “you are a 
most ungrateful fellow 
Mrs. Can. : Ay, to Charles 

Sir Ben. : No, no — to Mr. Surface — “ a most ungrateful fellow ; and old as I am, 
sir," says he, “ I insist on immediate satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Can. ; Ay, that must have been to Charles ; for ’tis very unlikely Mr. 
Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir Ben. ; ’Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all — “giving me immediate satisfaction.” — 
On this, ma’am, Lady Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out of the 
room in strong hysterics, and Charles after her, calling out for hartshorn and 
water ; then, madam, they began to fight with swords 

Enter Cradtree. 

Crab. ; With pistols, nephew — pistols ! I have it from undoubted authority. 
Mrs. Can. : Oh, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all trae ! 

Crab. : Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is dangerously wounded 

Sir Ben. ; By a thrust in second quite through his left side 

Crab. : By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Gan. : Mercy on me ! Poor Sir Peter 1 

Crab. : Yes, madam ; though Charles would have avoided the matter, if he 
could. 

Mrs. Can. : I knew Charles was die person. 

Sir Ben. : My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the matter. 

Crab. : But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest ingratitude— — ■ 

Sir Ben. : That I told you, you know 

Grab. : Do, nephew, let me speak 1 — and insisted on immediate 

Sir Ben, : Just as I said 

Crab. : Odds life, nephew, allow others to know something too ! A pair of 
pistols lay on die bureau (for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home the 
night before late from Salthill, where he had been to see the Montem with 
a ftiend, who has a son at Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 
Sir Ben. : I heard nothing of this. 

Grab. : Sir'Peter forced Charles to take one, and they fired, it seems, pretty 
nearly together. Charles’s shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter’s 
missed ; but, what is very extraordinary, the ball struck against a little 
bronze Shakspeare that stood over the fireplace, grazed out of the window 
at a right angle, and wounded the postman, who was just coming to the 
door with a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir Ben. : My uncle’s account is more circumstantial, I confess ; but I believe 
mine is the true one, for all that. 
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Lady Sneer, {aside) : 1 am more interested in this affair than they imagine, 
and must have better information. [Exit. 

Sir Ben. : Ah. ! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very easily accounted for. 

Crab. ; Yes, yes, they certainly do say — but tliat’s neither here nor there. 
Mrs. Can. ; But, pray, where is Sir Peter at present ? 

Crab. : Oh ! they brought him home, and he is now in the house, though the 
servants are ordered to deny him. 

Mrs. Can. : I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, attending him. 

Crab. : Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the faculty enter just before me. 

Sir Ben. : Pley ! who comes here ? 

Crab. ; Oh, this is he : the physician, depend on’t. 

Mrs. Can. : Oh, certainly ! it must be the physician ; and now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Ouver SmvACE. 

Crab. ; Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs. Gan. : Ay, doctor, how’s your patient ? 

Sir Ben. : Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a small-sword ? 

Crab. : A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred ! 

Sir Oliv. ; Doctor ! a wound with a small-sword ! and a bullet in the thorax ? 

— Cons ! are you mad, good people ? 

Sir Bsn. ; Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor ? 

Sir Oliv. : Truly, I am to thank you for my degree, if 1 am. 

Crab. ; Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I presume. But, sir, you must have 
heard of his accident ? 

Sir Oliv. ; Not a word ! 

Crab. : Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir Oliv. ; The devil he is ! 

Sir Ben. ; Run through the body 

Crab. : Shot in the breast 

Sir Ben. : By one, Mr. Surface 

Grab. : Ay, the younger. 

Sib Ouv. : Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to differ strangely In your 
accounts : however, you agree that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sib Ben. ; Oh, yes, we agree in that. 

Crab. ; Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt in that. 

Sib Oliv. : Then, upon my word, for a person in that situation, he is the most 
imprudent man alive ; for here he comes, walking as if nothing at all was the 
matter. 

Enter Sm Peter Teazle. 

Odds heart, Sir Peter ! you are come in good time, I promise you ; for we 
had just given you over ! 

Sir Ben. {aside to Crabtree) : Egad, uncle, this is the most sudden recovery I 
Sir Oliv. ; Why, man ! what do you do out of bed with a small-sword through 
your body, and a bullet lodged in your thorax ? 

Sir Pet. ; A small-sword and a bullet ? 

Sir Oliv, : Ay ; these gendemen would have killed you without law or physic, 
and wanted to dub me a doctor to make me an accomplice. 

Sir Pet. ; Why, what is all this ? 

Sir Ben. ; We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the story of the duel is not true, and are 
sincerely sorry for your other misfortune. 

Sm Pet. : So, so ; all over the town already. [Aside. 
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Grab. : Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to blame to marry at 
your years. 

Sm Pli'. : Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mbs. Gan. ; Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so good a husband, he’s very 
much to be pitied. 

Sir Pet. : Plague on your pity, ma’am ! I desire none of it. 

Sir Ben. : However, Sir Peter, you must not mind the laughing and jests you 
will meet with on the occasion. 

Sir Pet. ; Sir, sir ! I desire to be master in my own house. 

Crab. ; ’Tis no uncommon case, that’s one comfort. 

Sir Pet. : I insist on being left to myself : without ceremony, I insist on your 
leaving my house directly ! 

Mrs. Can. : Well, well, we are going ; and depend on’t, we’ll make the best 
report of it we can. [Exit. 

Sir Pet. ; Leave my house ! 

Crab. ; And tell how hardly you’ve been treated. [Exit. 

Sir Pet. ; Leave my house ! 

Sir Ben. : And how patiently you bear it. [Exit. 

Sir Pet. ; Fiends ! vipers ! furies ! Oh ! that their own venom would choke 
them ! 

Sir Ouv. : They are very provoking indeed. Sir Peter. 

Enter Rowley. 

Row. : I heard high words ; what has ruffled you, sir ? 

Sir Pet. : Psha ! what signifies asking ? Do I ever pass a day without my 
vexations ? 

Row. : Well, I’m not inquisitive. 

Sir Oliv. : Well, Sir Peter, I have seen both my nephews in the manner we 
proposed. 

Sir Pet. ; A precious couple they arc ! 

Row. : Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judgment was right. Sir 
Peter. 

Sir Oliv. ; Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, after all. 

Row. : Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of sentiment. 

Sir Ouv. : And acts up to the sentiments he professes. 

Row. : It certainly is edification to hear liim talk. 

Sir Oliv. : Oh, he’s a model for the young men of the age ! But how’s this, 
Sir Peter ? you don’t join us in your friend Joseph’s praise, as I expected. 

Sir Pet. : Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, and the fewer we 
praise the better. 

Row. : What ! do you say so. Sir Peter, who were never mistaken in your life ? 

Sir Pet. : Psha ! plagtie on you both ! I see by your sneering you have heard 
the whole affair. I shall go mad among you ! 

Row. : The?i, to fret yon no longer. Sir Peter, we are indeed acquainted with 
it all. I met Lady Teazle coming from Mr. Surface’s so humbled, that she 
deigned to request me to be her advocate with you. 

Sir Pet. : And does Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir Oliv. : Every circumstance. 

Sir Pet. : What, of the closet and the screen, hey ? 

Sir Oliv. : Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. Oh, I have been vastly 
diverted with the story ! ha ! ha 1 ha ! 
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Sir Pet. : ’Twas very pleasant. 

Sir Oliv. : I never laughed more in my life, I assure you : ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Pet. ; Oh, vastly diverting ! ha ! ha ! ha 1 

Row, : To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Pet. : Yes, his sentiments ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Hypocritical villain ! 

Sir Oliv. : Ay, and that rogue Charles to pull Sir Peter out of the closet ; ha [ 
ha 1 ha ! 

Sir Pet, : Ha ! ha 1 ’twas devilish entertaining, to be sure ! 

Sir Oliv. : Ha 1 ha ! ha ! Egad, Sir Peter, I should like to have seen your face 
when the screen was thrown down ; ha 1 ha 1 
Sir Pet. : Yes, my face when the screen was thrown down ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Oh, I must never show my head again 1 
Sir Oliv. : But come, come, it isn’t fair to laugh at you neither, my old friend ; 
though, upon my soul, I can’t help it. 

Sir Pet, ; Oh, pray don’t restrain your mirth on my account : it does not hurt 
me at all ! I laugh at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, 1 thinlc being a stand- 
ing jest for all one’s acquaintance a very happy situation. Oh, yes, and then 

of a morning to read the paragraphs about Mr. S — -, Lady T and 

Sir P , will be so entertaining ! 

Row. : Without affectation. Sir Peter, you may despise the ridicule of fools. 
But I see Lady Teazle going towards the next room ; I am sure you must 
desire a reconciliation as earnestly as she does. 

Sir Oliv, : Perhaps my being here prevents her coming to you. Well, I’ll 
leave honest Rowley to mediate between you ; but he must bring you all 
presently to Mr. Surface’s, where I am now returning, if not to reclaim a 
libertine, at least to expose hypocrisy. 

Sir Pet. : Ah, I’ll be present at your discovering yourself there with all my 
heart ; though 'tis a vile unlucky place for discoveries. 

Row. ; We’ll follow. [Exit Sir Oliver Surpace. 

Sir Pet. ; She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Row. : No, but she has left the door of that room open, you perceive. Sec, she 
is in tears. 

Sir Pet. : Certainly a little mortification appears very becoming in a wife. Don’t 
you think it will do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Row. : Oh, this is ungenerous in you 1 

Sir Pet. : Well, I know not what to think. You remember the letter I found of 
hers evidently intended for Charles ! 

Row. : A mere forgery, Sir Peter ! laid in your way on purpose. This is one of 
the points which I intend Snake shall give yon conviction of. 

Sir Pet. : I wish 1 were once satisfied of that. She looks this way. What a 
remarkably elegant turn of the head she has. Rowley, I’ll go to her. 

Row. : Certainly. 

Sir Pet. : Though, when it is known that we are reconciled, people will laugh 
at me ten times more. 

Row. : Let them laugh, and retort their malice only by showing them you are 
happy in spite of it. 

Sir Pet. : I’faith, so I will ! and, if I’m not mistaken, we may yet be the 
happiest couple in the country. * 

Row. : Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside suspicion 

Sir Pet. : Hold, Master Rowley ! if you have any regard for me, never let me 
hear you utter anything like a sentiment ; I have had enough of them to 
serve me the rest of my life. [Exeunt. 
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• SOENE III. — The Libraty in Joseph Surface’s House. 

Enter Joseph Surface and Lady Sneerwell. 

Lady Sneer. ; Impossible ! Will not Sir Peter immediately be reconciled to 
Charles, and of course no longer oppose his union with Maria ? The thought 
is distraction to me. 

Jos. Surf. : Can passion furnish a remedy ? 

Lady Sneer. ; No, nor cunning either. Oh, I was a fool, an idiot, to league with 
such a blunderer ! 

Jos. Surf. ; Surely, Lady SneerweD, I am the greatest sufferer ; yet you see 
I bear the accident with calmness. 

Lady Sneer. : Because the disappointment doesn’t reach your heart ; your 
interest only attached you to Maria. Had you felt for her what I have for 
that ungrateful libertine, neither your temper nor hypocrisy could prevent 
your showing the sharpness of your vexation. 

Jos. Surf. : But why should your reproaches fall on me for this disappoint- 
ment? 

Lady Sneer. : Are you not the cause of it ? Had you not a sufficient field for 
your roguery in imposing upon Sir Peter, and supplanting your brother, but 
you must endeavour to seduce his wife ? I hate such an avarice of crimes ; 
’tis an unfair monopoly, and never prospers. 

Jos. Surf. : Well, I admit I have been to blame. I confess I deviated from the 
direct road of wrong, but I don’t think we’re so totally defeated either. 

Lady Sneer. : No ! 

Jos, Surf. ; You tell me ^ou have made a trial of Snake since we met, and that 
you still believe him faithful to us ? 

Lady Sneer. ; I do believe so. 

Jos. Surf. : And that he has undertaken, should it be necessary, to swear and 
prove, that Charles is at this time contracted by vows and honour to your 
ladyship, which some of his former letters to you will serve to support ? 

Lady Sneer. : This, indeed, might have assisted. > 

Jos. Surf. : Come, come ; it is not too late yet. — {Knocking at the door.) But hark ! 
this is probably my uncle, Sir Oliver : retire to that room ; we’ll consult 
further when he’s gone. 

Lady Sneer, : Well, but if he should find you out too. 

Jos, Surf. : Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will hold his tongue for his 
own credit’s sake — and you may depend on it I shall soon discover Sir 
Oliver’s weak side ! 

Lady Sneer. : I have no diffidence of your abilities ! only be constant to one 
roguery at a time. 

Jos. Surf. : I will, I will !— (jExit Lady Sneerwell.) So ! ’tis confounded hard, 
after such bad fortune, to be baited by one’s confederate in evil. Well, at all 
events, my character is so much better than Charles’s, that I certainly — hey 1 
— ^what — this is not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. Plague on’t that he 
should return to tease me just now 1 I shall have Sir Oliver come and find 
him here — and 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface. 

Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to plague me at this time ? 
You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Sir Oliv. : Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected here, and though he has 
been so penurious to you, I’ll try what he’ll do for me. 

Jos. Surf. : Sir, ’tis impossible for you to stay now, so I must beg Come 

any other time, and I promise you, you shall be assisted. 
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Sir Oliv. : No ; Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

Jos. Surf. : Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your quitting the room directly. 

Sir Oliv. : Nay, sh 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir, I insist on’t ! — ^liere, William ! show this gentleman out. 
Since you compel me, sir, not one moment — this is such insolence. 

[Going to push him out. 

Enter Charles Surface. 

Chas. Surf. : Heyday ! what’s the matter now? What the devil, have you got 
hold of my little broker here ? Zounds, brothei', don’t hurt little Premium. 
What’s the matter, my little fellow ? 

Jos. Surf. : So ! he has been with you, too, has he ? 

Chas. Surf. ; To be sure he has. Why, he’s as honest a little But sure, 

Joseph, you have not been borrowing money too, have you ? 

Jos. Surf. ; Borrowing ! no ! But, brother, you know we expect Sir Oliver 
here every 

CiiAS. Surf. ; O Gad, that’s true ! Noll mustn’t find the little broker here, to 
be sure. 

Jos. Surf. : Yet, Mr. Stanley insists 

Chas. Surf. ; Stanley 1 why his name’s Premium. 

Jos. Surf. : No, sir, Stanley. 

Chas. Surf. : No, no, Premium. 

Jos. Surf, i Well, no matter which — but 

Chas. Surf. ; Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the same thing, as you say ; for 
I suppose he goes by half a hundred names, besides A. B. at the coffee-house. 

[Knocking. 

Jos. Surf. : 'Sdeath 1 here’s Sir Oliver at the door. Now I beg, Mr. Stanley 

Chas. Surf. : Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium 

Sir Oliv. : Gentlemen 

Jos. Surf. : Sir, by heaven you shall go ! 

Chas. Surf. : Ay, out with bim, certainly. 

Sir Oliv. : This violence 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir, ’tis your own fault. 

Chas. Surf. : Out with him, to be sure. [Both forcing Sir Oliver out. 

Enter Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, Maria, and Rowley. 

Sir Pet. ; My old firiend. Sir Oliver— hey ! What in the name of wonder ! — 
here are dutiful nephews— assault their uncle at his first visit 1 
Lady Teaz, ; Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came in to rescue you. 

Row. ; Truly it was ; for I perceive. Sir Oliver, the character of old Stanley 
was no protection to you. 

Sir Oliv. ; Nor of Premium either : the necessities of the former could not 
extort a shilling from that benevolent gentleman ; and with the other I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and being knocked down without 
being bid for. 

Jos. Surf. : Charles ! 

Chas. Surf. : Joseph ! 

Jos. Surf. : ’Tis now complete ! 

Chas. Surf, : Very. 

Sir Oliv. ; Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too— look on that elder nephew 
of mine. You know what he has already received from my bounty ; and you 
also know how gladly I would have regarded half my fortune as held in 
trust for him? judge, then, my disappointment in discovering him to be 
destitute of truth, charity, and gratitude ! 
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Sir Pet. : Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at this declaration, if I had 
not myself found him to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritcal. 

Lady Teaz. : And if the gentleman pleads not guilty to these, pray let him call 
me to his character. 

Sir Pet. ; Then, I believe, we need add no more ; if he knows himself, he will 
consider it as the most perfect punishment that he is known to the world. 

Chas. Surf. ; If tliey talk this way to Honesty, what will they say to me, 
by-and-by ? [Aside. 

[Sin Peter, Lady Teazle, and Maria retire. 

Sir Oliv. ; As for that prodigal, his brother, there 

Ghas. Surf. : Ay, now comes my turn ; the damned family pictures will ruin 
me ! [Aside. 

Jos. Surf. ; Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour me with a hearing. 

Ghas. Surf. ; Now, if Joseph would make one of his long speeches, I might 
recollect myself a little. [Aside. 

Sir Oliv. ; I suppose you would undertake to justify yourself ? 

[To Joseph Sukfage. 

Jos. Surf. : I trust I could. 

Sir Oliv. (to Charles Surface) : Well, sir ! — and you could justify yourself 
too, I suppose ? 

Ghas. Suri'. ; Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliv. : What ! — Little Premium has been let too much into the secret, I 
suppose ? 

Ghas. Surf. : True, sir ; but they were family secrets, and should not be 
mentioned again, you know. 

Row. : Come, Sir Oliver, 1 know you cannot speak of Charles’s follies with 
anger. 

Sir Oliv. : Odd’s heart, no more I can ; nor with gravity either. Sir Peter, 
do you know the rogue bargained with me for all his ancestors ; sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts as cheap as broken china. 

Ghas. Sure. : To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a little free witli the family 
canvas, that’s the truth on’t. My ancestors may rise in judgment against me, 
there’s no denying it ; hut believe me sincere when I lell you — and upon my 
soul I would not say so if I was not — that if I do not appear mortified at the 
exposure of my follies, it is because I feel at this moment the warmest satis- 
faction at seeing you, ray liberal benefactor. 

Sir Oliv. : Charles, I believe you. Give me your hand again : the ill- 
looking little fellow over the settee has made your peace. 

Ghas. Surf. : Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is still increased. 

Lady Teaz. (advancing) : Yet, I believe. Sir Oliver, here is one whom Charles 
is still more anxious to be reconciled to. [Pointing to Maria. 

Sir Oltv. : Oh, I have heard of his attachment there ; and, with the young 
lady’s pardon, if I construe right — that blush 

Sir Pet. : Well, child, speak your sentiment. 

Mar. : Sin, I have little to say, but that I shall rejoice to hear that he is happy ; 
for me, whatever claim I had to his attention, I willingly resign to one who 
has a better tide. 

Ghas. Surf. : How, Maria ! 

Sir Pet. ; Heyday ! what’s the mystery now ? While he appeared an incorri- 
gible rake, you would give your hand to no one else ; and now that he is likely 
to reform I’ll warrant you won’t have h i m . 

Mar. : His own heart and Lady Sncerwell know the cause. 

Ghas. Surf. : Lady Sneerwell ! 
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Jos. Surf. : Brotlier, it is with great concern I am obliged to speak on this 
point, but my regard to justice compels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s injuries 
can no longer be concealed. [O/ieni Ihe door. 

Enter Ladv Sneerwell. 

Sir Pet. ; So ! another French milliner ! Egad, he has one in every room in the 
house, I suppose ! 

Lady Sneer. : Ungrateful Charles ! Well may you be surprised, and feel for 
the indelicate situation your perfidy has forced me into. 

Chas. Surf. : Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours ? For, as I have life, I 
don’t understand it. 

Jos. Surf. : I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of one person more necessary 
to make it extremely clear. 

Sir Pet. : And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. — Rowley, you were 
perfectly right to bring him with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. ; Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter Snake. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted ; however, it happens unluckily, 
that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady Sneer. : A villain ! Treacherous to me at last ! Speak, fellow, have you 
too conspired against me ? 

Snake ; I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons : you paid me extremely 
liberally for the lie in question ; but I unfortunately have been offered 
double to speak the truth. 

Lady Sneer. ; The torments of shame and disappointment on you all ! 

[Going. 

Lady Teaz. ; Hold, Lady Sneerwell — ^before you go, let me thank you for the 
trouble you and that gentleman have taken, in writing letters from me to 
Charles, and answering them yourself j and let me also request you to make 
my respects to the scandalous college, of which you are president, and inform 
them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma they 
granted her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady Sneer. ; You too, madam ! — ^provoking — insolent I May your husband 
live these fifty years ! [Exit. 

Sir Pet. : Oons ! what a fury ! 

Lady Teaz. : A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir Pet. : What ! not for her last wish ? 

Lady Teaz. ; Oh, no '. 

■ Sir Oliv. : Well, sir, and what have you to say now ? 

Jos. SuRP. : Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady Sneerwell could be 
guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, that I 
know not what to say : however, lest her revengeful spirit should prompt 
her to injure my brother, I had certainly better follow her directly. [Exit. 
Sir Pet. : Moral to the last drop ! 

Sir Oliv. : Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. Oil and vinegar !— egad, 
you’ll do very well together. 

Row. : I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake at present ? 

Snake : Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, for whatever uneasiness I hat'c 
been the humble instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir Pet. : Well, well, you have made atonement by a good deed at last. 

Snake : But I must request of the company, that it shall never be known. 

Sir Pet. : Hey ! what the plague ! are you ashamed of having done a right 
thing once in your life ? 
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Snake ; Ah, sir, consider — I live by the badness of my character ; and, if it 
were once known that I had been betrayed into an honest action, I should 
lose every friend I have in the world. 

Sir Ouv, : Well, well — ^wc’ll not traduce you by saying anything in your 
praise, never fear. ^ [Exit Snake. 

Sm Pet. ; There’s a precious rogue ! 

Lady Teaz. : See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now to reconcile your 
nephew and Maria. 

Sir. Oliv. : Ay, ay, that’s as it should be, and, egad, we’ll have the wedding 
to-morrow morning. 

Ghas. Surf. : Thank you, dear uncle. 

Sir Pet. : What, you rogue ! don’t you ask the girl’s consent first ? 

Ghas. Surf. ; Oh, I have done that a long time — a minute ago — and she has 
looked yes. 

Mar. : For shame, Charles ! — I protest. Sir Peter, there has not been a word 

Sir Ouv. : Well, then, the fewer the better : may your love for each other 
never know abatement. 

Sir Pet. : And may you live as happily together as Lady Teazle and I intend 
to do ! 

Ghas. Surf. : Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you congratulate me ; and I 
suspect that I owe you much. 

Sir Oliv. ; You do, indeed, Charles. 

Row. : If my efforts to serve you had not succeeded you would have been in 
ray debt for the attempt — but deserve to be happy — and you over-repay me. 

Sir Pet. ! Ay, honest Rowley always said you would reform. 

CiiAS. Surf. ; Why as to reforming. Sir Peter, I’ll make no promises, and that 
I take to be a proof that I intend to set about it. But here shall be my monitor 
— my gentle guide. — Ah ! can I leave the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst wave thy beauty’s sway, 

Thou still must rule, because I will obey ; 

An humble fugitive from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and you ; [To the audience. 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 

For even Scandal dies, if you approve. [Exeunt omnes. 


1865 

SOCIETY 

(By THOMAS ROBERTSON) 

The interval that followed The School for Scandal was longer than the inter- 
val that preceded She Stoops to Conquer. Some would complain that we are 
still waiting for the next great play. More would agree that Bernard Shaw 
has inaugurated an era at least as great as any that has gone before. This 
volume is concerned with the pre-Shavian drama. It is fitting to remember 
th,e aspirations of some nineteenth-century reformers temporarily eclipsed by 
th6 lustre of those who were privileged to enter the Promised Land. 

<The first effectual wave of the reform movement — for the movement 
progressed by waves — was provided by Thomas Robertson (1829-1871), who 
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approached the problem of the drama’s plight without any high falutin’ notions 
about National Literature and Art. He was content to begin at the beginning. 
He tried to make plays true to nature. It was tire real beginning of the end of 
tire slump. 

Society was the first shot in the campaign. It was “ tried out ” in Liver- 
pool on the 8lh May, 1865, and, in November of the same year, was 
'produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, off Tottenham Court Road, with 
Bancroft as Sidney Daryl, Marie Wilton (later Lady Bancroft) as Maud 
Hetherington, and John Hare as Lord Ptamrigant. Between the two produc- 
tions, Robertson lost a wife beside whom, for nine years, he had struggled 
to keep the pot boiling. With the London production, he arrived. Ours 
followed, then Caste, and, in quick succession (among others). Play, Home, 
School, Progress, finally in January 1871, War — tire only failure of the series. 
Robertson was played out, and died a fortnight later. 

Does this play “ date ” ? A West End manager would have no doubts in the 
matter. Let us say that it “ dates ” charmingly. The scene in the “ Owl’s 
Roost ” (drawn from the life of the old Arundel Club), and the love scene in 
a Wes 1 End Square do not startle us as they startled our great-grandparents. But, 
for playgoers or readers who are not too clever, they are still fresh as well 
as fragrant. 

The play is reproduced with the abbreviated stage directions that accom- 
panied all printed plays in Robertson’s time. It would seem a sort of sacrilege 
to put our pen through them. Or, shall we say, it is due to our author to be a 
little sentimental about him. 

SOCIETT 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
Characters 

Mao Usquebaugh 
Doctor Makvicz 
Bradley 
Sgargil 

Sam Stunner, P.R. {alias Maud Hetherington 
the Smiffel Lamb) Little Maud 

Shamheart Mrs. Chueton 

Servant 
ACT I 

Scene First. — Sidney Daryl's Chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn ; set door piece R. and set 
door piece L. {to double up and draw off) ; the room to present the appearance of belonging 
to a sparling literary barrister ; books, pictures, whips, the mirror stuck full of cards 
{painted on cloth) ; a table on R., chairs, &c. 

As the curtain rises a knock heard, and Doddles discovered opening door, L. 

Tom [without) ; Mr. Daryl in ? 

Dodd. : Not up yet. 

Enter Tom Stylus, Giiodd, Jun., and Chodd, Sen. 

Chodd, Jun. (L., looking at watch) : Ten minutes to twelve, eh, guv ? 

Tom. {R.C.) ; Late into bed ; up after he oughter ; out for brandy and sobering 
water. 

Sidney {within) : Doddles. 


Lord Ptarmigant 
Lord Cloudwrays, M.P. 
Sidney Daryl (a Barrister) 
Mr. John Chodd, Sen. 
Mr. John Chodd, Jun. 
Tom Stylus 
O’Sullivan 


Doddles 

Moses Aaron (a Bailiff) 
Sheridan Trodnon 
Lady Ptarmigant 
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Dodd. [R., an old clerk) : Yes, sir ! 

Sidney : Brandy and soda . 

Dodd. : Yes, sir ! 

Tom. : I said so 1 Tell Mr. Daryl two gentlemen wish to see him on particular 
business. 

Chodd, JuN. (a sufercilious bad suiell — glass in eye, hacked stick — vulgar and uneasy) : 
So this is an author’s crib — is it ? — don’t thinlc much of it, eh, guv ? {crossing 
behind to L.C.) 

CiiODD, Sen. {a common old man, with a dialect) : Sepms comfortable enough to 
me, Johnny. 

Chodd, Jun. : Don’t call me Johnny? — I hope he won’t be long ! {looking 
at watch) Don’t seem to me the right sort of thing ; for two gentlemen to be 
kept waiting for a man they are going to employ. 

Chodd, Sen. : Gently, Johnny. (Chodd, Jun., loah annoyed) I mean gently 
without the Johnny. — Mister 

Tom : Daryl — Sidney Daryl ! 

Chodd, Sen. ; Daryl didn’t know as we was coming ! 

Chodd, Jun (rudely lo Tom) ; Why didn’t you let him Icnow ? 

Tom (fiercely) \ How the devil could I ? — I didn’t see you till last night. (Chodd, 
Jun., retires into himself) You’ll find Sidney Daryl just the man for you ; 
young — full of talent — what I was thirty years ago ; — I’m old now, and not 
full of talent, if ever I was ; I’ve emptied myself ; — I’ve missed my tip. You 
see I wasn’t a swell — he is ! 

CilODD, Jun. : A swell — what a man who writes for his living ? 

Doodles enters, door R. 

Dodd. ; Mr. Daryl will be with you directly ; will you please to sit down ? 
[Chodd, Sen., sits L.C., Tom lakes a chair L., of table; Chodd, Jun., waits to have 
one given to him, is annoyed that no one does so, and sits on table — Doddles goes 
round to L. 

Chodd, Jon. : Where is Mr. Daryl ? 

Dodd. : In his bath ! 

Chodd, Jun. (jumping ojfi table) : What ! you don’t mean to say he keeps us here 
while he’s washing himself ? 

Enter Sidney Daryl in morning jacket, door R. 

Sidney ; Sony to have detained you ; how are you, Tom ? 

[Tom and Chodd, Sen., rise, Chodd, JtiN., sits again on table and sucks cane. 

Chodd, Sen. : Not at all ! 

Chodd, Jun. (with watch) : Fifteen minutes. 

Sidney (crossing, C., handing chair to Chodd, Jun.) : Take a chair ! 

Chodd, Jdn. : This’ll do. 

Sidney ; But you’re sitting on the steel pens. 

Tom ; Dangerous things ! pens. [Chodd, Jun., takes a chair L. 

Sidney : Yes ! loaded with ink, percussion powder’s nothing to ’em. 

Chodd, Jun. : We came here to talk business, (to Doddles) Here, you get out ! 

Sidney (surprised) : Doddles — I expect a lot of people this morning, be kind 
enough to take them into the library. 

Dodd. (L.) : Yes, sir ! (aside looking at Chodd, Jun.) Young rhinoceros ! 

[Exit door, L. 

Sidney : Now, gentlemen, I am — (crossing behind table lo R.) 
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Tom {L. of table) : Then I’ll begin, — ^firstlet me introduce Mr. Sidney Daryl, to 
Mr. John Ghodd of Snoggerston, also to Mr. John Ghodd, Jun., of the same 
place ; Mr. John Ghodd of Snoggerston is very rich ; — he made a fortune 
by 

Ghodd, Sen. : No ! — my brother Joe made the fortune in Austi’aley, by gold 
digging and then spec’lating ; which he then died, and left all to me, 

Ghodd, Jun. {aside) : Guv ! cut it ! 

Ghodd, Sen. ; I shan’t, — I ain’t ashamed of what I was, nor what I am ; — 
it never was my way. Well, sir, I have lots of brass ! 

Sidney : Brass ? 

Ghodd, Sen. ; Money? 

Ghodd, Jun. : Heaps ! 

Ghodd, Sen {L.C.) : Heaps ; but having begun by being a poor man, without 

edication, and not being a gentleman 

Ghodd, Jun {aside) : Guv ! — cut it. 

Ghodd, Sen. ; I shan’t — 1 know I’m not, and I’m proud of it, that is proud of 
knowing I’m not, and I won’t pretend to be. Johnny, don’t put me out — 
I say I’m not a gentleman, but my son is. 

Sidney {looking at him) ; Evidently. 

Ghodd, Sen. : And I wish him to cut a figure in the world — to get into Parlia- 
ment. 

Sidney : Very difficult. 

Ghodd, Sen. : To get a wife ? 

Sidney : Very easy. 

Ghodd, Sen. ; And in short, to be a — a real gentleman. 

Sidney : Very difficult. 

Ghodd, Sen. : J™, , 

ClIODD,JUN. : 

Sidney ; I mean very easy. 

Ghodd, Sen. : Now, as I’m anxious he should be an M.P. as soon as 

Sidney ; As he can. 

Ghodd, Sen. : Just so, and as I have lots of capital unemployed, I mean to 
invest it in 

Tom {slapping Sidney on knees) : A new daily paper ? 

Sidney : By Jove ! 

Ghodd, Sen. : A cheap daily paper, that could — that will — What will a cheap 
daily paper do ? 

Sidney ; Bring the “ Court Circular ” within the knowledge of the humblest. 
Tom : Educate the masses — raise them morally, socially, politically scientific- 
ally, geologically, and horizontally. 

Ghodd, Sen. {delighted) ; That’s it — that’s it, only it looks better in print. 

Tom {spouting) : Bring the glad and solemn tidings of the day to the labourer 
at his plough — the spinner at his wheel— the swart forger at his furnace — the 
saEor, on the giddy mast — the lighthouse keeper, as he trims hi.s beacon lamp 
— the housewife, at her paste-board — the mother at her needle — the lowly 
lucifer seller, as he plashes his wet and weary way through"the damp, 
steaming, stony streets, eh ?— you know {slapping Sidney Daryl on the knee— 
they both laugh) . 

Ghodd, Sen. {to Chodd, Jun.) ; What are they a laughing at ? 

Tom : So my old friend, Johnny Prothero, who lives hard by Mr. Chodd, 
knowing that I have started lots of papers, sent the two Mr. Chodds, or the 
Messrs. Chodd— which is it ? you’re a great grammarian— to me. I can find 
them an efficient staff, and you are the first man we’ve called upon. 
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Sidney : Thanlis, old fellow* When do you propose to start it ? 

Chodd, Sen. : At once. 

Sidney : What is it to be called ? 

Chodd, Sen. : We don’t know. 

Chodd, Jun. : We leave that to the fellows we pay for their time and trouble. 

Sidney : You want something 

Chodd, Sen. : Strong. 

Tom : And sensational. 

Sidney : I have it (rising). 

Tom ; I 

Chodd, Sen. : V What ? 

Chodd, Jun. ; J 

Sidney (rising) : The “ Morning Earthquake ! ” 

Tom (lising) ; Capital 1 
Chodd, Sen. (rising) : First rate ! 

Chodd, Jun. (still seated) \ Not so had. (goes up during next speech) 

Sidney : Don’t you see ? In place of the clock, a mass of houses — factories, 
and palaces, tumbling one over the other ; and then the prospectus ! “ At a 
time when thrones are tottering, dynasties dissolving — while the old world is 

displacing to make room for the new ” 

Tom : Bravo ! 

Chodd, Sen. (enthusiastically) ; Hurray ! 

Tom : A second edition at 4 o’clock, p.m. The “ Evening Earthquake, ” eh? 
Placard the walls. “ The Earthquake,” one note of admiration ; “ The Earth- 
quake,” two notes of admiration ; “ The Earthquake,” three notes of admira- 
tion. Posters : “ ‘The Earthquake ’ delivered every morning with your hot 
rolls.” “ With coffee, toast, and eggs, enjoy your ‘ Earthquake ! ’ ” 

Chodd, Sen. (with pocket book] ; I’ve got your name and address. 

Chodd, Jun. (who has been looking at cards stuck in glass, C.) Guv. (takes old 
Chodd up and whispers to him) 

Tom (to Sidney) : Don’t like this young man ! 

Sidney : No. 

Tom : Cub. 

Sidney : Cad. 

Tom ; Never mind. The old un’s not a bad ’un. We’re off to a printer’s. 

Sidney : Good bye, Tom, and thank ye. 

Tom. ; How’s the little girl ? 

Sidney : Quite well. I expect her here this morning. 

Chodd, Sen. : Good morning. [Exeunt Chodd, Sen., and Tom, door L. 

Sidney (filling pipe, &c.) : Have a pipe ? 

Chodd, Jun. (taking out a magnificent case) : I always smoke cigars. 

Sidney : Gracious creature ! Have some bitter beer ? (getting it from locket) 
Chodd, Jun. : I never drink anything in the morning. 

Sidney : Oh ! 

Chodd, Jun. : But champagne. 

Sidney : I haven’t got any. 

Chodd, Jun. (L.) : Then I’ll take beer, (they sit) Business is business — so I’d 
best begin at once. The present age is as you are aware — a practical age. I 
come to the point — it’s my way. Capital commands the world. The capitalist 
commands capital, therefore the capitalist commands the world. 

Sidney (E.) : But you don’t quite command the world, do you ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Practically, I do. I wish for the highest honours — I bring out my 
cheque book. I want to get into the House of Commons — cheque book. I 
want the best legal opinion in the House of Lords — cheque book. The best 
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house — cheque book. The best turn out — cheque book. The best friends, 
the best wife, the best trained children — cheque book, cheque book, and 
cheque book. 

Sidney : You mean to say with money you can purchase anything ? 

Ckodd, JtJN. : Exactly. This life is a matter of bargain. 

Sidney- : But “ honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

Chodd, Jun. : Gan buy ’em all, sir, in lots as at an auction. 

Sidney : Love, too ? 

Chodd, Jun. r Marriage means a union mutually advantageous. It is a civil 
contract like a partnership. 

Sidney ; And the old-fashioned virtues of honour and chivalry ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Honour means not being a bankrupt, I know nothing at all about 
chivalry, and I don’t want to. 

Sidney : 'Well, yours is quite a new creed to me, and I confess I don’t like it. 
Chodd, Jun. : The currency, sir, converts the most hardened sceptic. I see by 
the cards on your glass that you go out a good deal. 

Sidney ; Go out ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Yes, to parties, (looking at cards on table) There’s my Lady this, 
and the Countess t’other, and Mrs. somebody else. Now that’s what I want 
to do. 

Sidney ; Go into society ? 

CliQDD, Jun. : Just so. "irQu had money once, hadn’t you ? 

Sidney ; Yes. 

Chodd, Jun. ; What did you do with it ? 

Sidney : Spent it. 

Chodd, Jun. : And you’ve been in the army ? 

Sidney i Yes. 

Chodd, Jun. : Infantry ? 

Sidney : Cavalry. 

Chodd, Jun. : Dragoons ? 

Sidney : Lancers. 

Chodd, Jun. : How did you get out of it ? 

Sidney : Sold out. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Then you were a first-rate fellow, till you tumbled down ? 
Sidney : Tumbled down ! 

Chodd, Jun. ; Yes, to what you are. 

[Sidney about to speak, is interrupted by Moses Aaron, without, L. 
Moses ; Tell you I mush’t shee him. 

Enter Moses Aaron with Doddles, door L. 

Moses (not seeing Chodd, going round behind table) : Sorry, Mister Daryl, but at 
the shoot of Brackersby and Co. (arrests him) 

Chodd, Jun : Je-hosophat ! (rising) 

Sidney : Confound Mr. Brackersby ! It hasn’t been owing fifteen months ! — 
How much ? 

Moses ; With exes, fifty-four pun’ two. 

Sidney : I’ve got it in the next room. Have some beer. 

Moses ; Thank ye, shir. (Sidney pours it out) 

Sidney : Back directly. [Exit, door, L, 

Chodd, Jun. (L.) : This chap’s in debt. Here you ! 

Moses (R.) : Shh% 

Chodd, Jun. : Mr. Daryl — does he owe much ? 

Moses : Spheck he does, shir, or I shouldn’t know him. 

Chodd, Jun. : Here’s half-a-sov. Give me your address ? 
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Moses {gives card) : “ Orders executed with punctuality and dispatch.” 

CiiODD, JuN. ; If I don’t get into society now, I’m a Dutchman. 

Enter Sidney, R. 

Sidney : Here you are — ten fives — two two’s — and a half-a-crown for yourself. 

Moses : Thank ye, shir. Good mornin’, shir. 

Sidney ; Good morning. 

Moses (to Chodd) : Good momin’, shir. 

Chodd, Jun. : Such familiarity from the lower orders. 

[Exit Moses Aaron, door, L. 

You take it coolly {sitting L. oj table) 

Sidney {sitting) ; I generally do. 

Chodd, Jun. {looking round) ; You’ve got lots of guns ? 

Sidney : I’m fond of shooting. 

Chodd, Jun. : And rods ? 

Sidney : I’m fond of fishing. 

Chodd, Jun. : And books ? 

Sidney ; I like reading. 

Chodd, Jun. : And whips ? 

Sidney : And riding. 

Chodd, Jun. : Why you seem fond of everything ? 

Sidney {looking at him) : No ; not everything. 

Dodders enters, at door, L., with card, 

Sidney {reading) : “ Mr. Sam. Stunner, P.R.” 

Chodd, Jun. : “ P.R.” What’s P.R. mean ? Afternoon’s P.M. 

Sidney : Ask him in. [Exit Doddles. 

Chodd, Jun. : Is he an author ? or does P.R. mean Pre-Raphaelite ? 

Sidney.: No ; he’s a prize-fighter — die Smiffel Lamb. 

Enter the Smiffel Lamb, L. door. 

Plow arc you, Lamb ? 

Lamb : Bleating, sir, bleating — thankee kindly. 

Chodd, Jun. {aside to Sidney) ; Do prize fighters usually carry cards ? 

Sidney : The march of intellect. Education of the masses — the Jemmy Masseys. 
Have a glass of sherry ? 

Lamb : Not a drain, thankee, sir. 

Chodd, Jun. {aside) : Offers that brute sherry, and makes me drink beer. 

Lamb : I’ve jist bin drinkin’ with Lankey Joe, and the Dulwich Duffer, at Sam 
Shoulderblows. I’m a going into trainin’ next week to fight Australian Harry, 
the Boundin’ Kangaroo. I shall lick him, sir. I know I shall. 

Sidney : I shall back you. Lamb. 

Lamb : Thankee, Mr. Daryl. I knew you would, I always does my best for my 
backers, and to keep up the honour of the science ; the Fancy, sir, should 
keep square, {looks at Chodd, hesitates, then walks to door, closes it and walks 
sharply up to Sidney Daryl — Chodd leaping up in alarm, and retiring to back — 
leaning on table and speaking close to Sidney Daryl’s ear) I jist called m to give 
you the office, sir, as has always bin so kind to me, not to put any tin on the 
mill between the Choking Chummy and Slang’s Novice. It’s a cross, sir, a 
reg’lar barney ! 

Sidney : Is it ? thank ye. 

Lamb : That’s wot I called for, sir ; and now I’m hoff. {goes to door — turning) 
Don’t putt a mag on it, sir : Choking Chummy’s a cove, as would seU his own 
mother ; he once sold me, which is wuss. Good day, sir. [Exit Lamb, door, L. 
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Chodd reseats himself. 

Ghodd, Jun. : As I was saying, you know lots of people at clubs, and in society. 
Sidney : Yes. 

CnODD, Jun. : Titles, and Honorables, and Captains, and that. 

Sidney ; Yes. 

Chodd, Jun. : Tlptoppers. {after a pause) You’re not well olT? 

Sidney {getting serious) : No. 

Ghodd, Jun. : I am. I’ve heaps of brass. Now I have what you haven’t, and I 
haven’t what you have. You’ve got what I want, and I’ve got what you want. 
That’s logic, isn’t it ? 

Sidney {gravely) : What of it ? 

Chodd, Jun. : This ; suppose we exchange or barter. You help me to get into 
the company of men with titles, and women with titles ; swells, you know, 
real uns, and all that. 

Sidney : Yes. 

Ghodd, Jun. : And I’ll write you a cheque for any reasonable sum you like 
to name. 

Sidney rises indignantly, at the same moment Little Ma.ud and Mas. Churton 

enter door, L. 

L. Maud {running to Sidney) : Here I am, uncle ; Mrs. Churton says I’ve been 
such a good girl, 

Sidney {kissing her) : My darling. How d’ye do, Mrs. Churton. I’ve got a waggon 
and a baa lamb that squeaks, for you. {to Little Maud — then to Chodd, 
Jun.) Mr. Chodd, I cannot entertain your very commercial proposition. My 
friends, are my friends ; they are not marketable commodities. I regret that 
I can be of no assistance to you. With your appearance, manners, and 
cheque book, you are sure to make a circle of your own, 

Chodd, Jun. i You refuse, then 

Sidney : Absolutely. Good morning. 

Chodd, Jun. : Good morning, {aside) And if I don’t have my knife into you, 
my name’s not John Chodd, Jun. 

{Exeunt Sidney, Little Maud and Mrs. Churton, door, R. — Chodd, door, L. 
Scene Second. — The Interior of a Square at the West-end. Weeping ash over a rustic 
chair, C., trees, shrubs, walks, rails, gates, &c. ; — houses at back — time evening — 
effect of setting sun in windows of houses — lights in some of the windows, &c., — street 
lamps. 

Maud discovered in rustic chair reading ; street band heard playing in the distance. 
Maud : I can’t see to read any more. Heigho 1 how lonely it is ! and that band 
makes me so melancholy ; — sometimes music makes me feel — {rising) Heigho ! 
I suppose I shall see nobody to-night ; I must go home, {starts) Oh ! (Sidney 
appears at L. gate) I think I can see to read a few more lines, {sits again, and 
takes book) 

Sidney {feeling pockets) : Confound it ! I’ve left the key at home, {tries gate) 
How shall I get in ! {looking oner rails) I’ll try the other, {goes -^und at back 
to opposite gate) 

Maud 5 Why, he’s going ! He doesn’t know I’m here, {rises, calling) Sid — No 
I won’t, the idea of his— (j«r Sidney at gate, R.) Ah I {gives a sigh of relief, 
reseats herself and reads), 

Sidney {at gale, R.) ; Shut too ! {trying gate) provoking 1 what shall I— 
Nursemaid approaching with Gkiid from L. i E.,— drops his hat into square) 
Will you kindly open this ? I’ve forgotten my key. (Girl opens gate) Thanks I 
{he enters square ; Gire and Child go out at gate ; — Lite Guardsman enters, 
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R. U. E., speaks to Gtkl., they exeunt, L. U. jE.— S idney sighs on seeing Madd) 
There she is ! (seals himself by Maud) Maud 1 

Maud (L., starling) : Oh! is lhat you ? who would have thought of seeing you 
here ! 

Sidney (R.) ; Oh, come — don’t I know that you walk here after dinner ? and 
all day long I’ve been wishing it was half-past eight. 

Maud (coquetting) : I wonder, now, how often you’ve said that, this last week. 

Sidney : Don’t pretend to doubt me, that’s unworthy of you. (a pause) Maud ! 

Maud : Yes. 

Sidney : Are you not going to speak ? 

Maud (dreamily) : I don’t know what to say. 

Sidney ; That’s just my case, When I’m away from you, I feel I could talk to 
you for hours ; and when I’m with you, somehow or other, it seems all to go 
away, (getting closer to her, and taking her hand) It is such happiness to be with 
you, that it makes me forget everything else, (takes off his gloves and puts them 
on seat) Ever since I was that high, in the jolly old days down at Springmead, 
niy greatest pleasure has been to be near you. (looks at watch) Twenty to 
nine. When must you return ? 

Maud : At nine. 

Sidney ; Twenty minutes. How’s your aunt ? 

Maud : As cross as ever. 

Sidney : And Lord Ptarmigant ? 

Maud ; As usual — asleep. 

Sidney ; Dear old man ! how he does do/e his time away, ^another pause) 
Anything else to tell me ? 

Maud : We had such a stupid dinner ; such odd people. 

Sidney i Who ? 

Maud : Two men of the name of Ghodd. 

Sidney (uneasily) : Chodd I 

Maud i Isn’t it a funny name ? — Chodd. 

Sidney : Yes, it’s a Chodd name — I mean an odd name. Where were they 
picked up ? 

Maud ; I don’t know. Aunty says they aie both very rich. 

Sidney (uneasily) : She thinks of nothing but money, (looks at watch) Fifteen 
to nine, (stage has grown giadmlly dark) Maud ? 

Maud (in a whisper) \ Yes. 

Sidney : If I were rich — if you were rich— if we were rich ? 

Maud : Sidney ! (drawing closer to him) 

Sidney : As it is, I almost feel it’s a crime to love you. 

Maud ; Oh, Sidney ! 

Sidney : You who might make such a splendid marriage, 

Maud : If you had — money— I couldn’t care for you any more than I do now. 

Sidney : My darling ! (looks at watch) Ten minutes, I know you wouldn’t. 
Sometimes I feel mad about you — ^mad when I know you are out and smiling 
upon others— and — and waltaing. 

Maud : I enn’t help waltzing when I’m asked. 

Sidney ; No, dear, no ; but when I fancy you are spinning round with another’s 
arm about your waist, (his arm round her waist) Oh I — I feel 

Maud ; Why, Sidney, (smiling) You are jealous ? 

Sidney ; Yes, I am. 

Maud • Can’t you trust me ? 

Sidney ; Implicitly. But I like to be with you all the same. 

Maud (whispering) ; So do I with you. 

Sidney : My love ! (kisses her, and looks at watch) : Five minutes. 
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Maud : Time to go ? 

Sidney : No ! (Maud, in taking out her handkerchief, takes out a knot of ribbon) 
Wlial’s that 7 

Maud ; Some trimmings I’m making for our fancy fair. 

Sidney : What colour is it. Scarlet ? 

Maud ; Magenta. 

Sidney ; Give it to me ? 

Maud ; What nonsense. 

Sidney ; Won’t you ? 

*Maud ; I’ve brought something else. 

Sidney ; For me ? 

Maud ; Yes. 

Sidney : What ? 

Maud ; These, {producing small case, which Sidney opens) 

Sidney : Sleeve links ! 

Maud ; Now, which will you have, the links or the ribbon ? 

Sidney {after reflection) ; Both. 

Maud ; You avaricious creature 1 

Sidney {putting the ribbons near his heart) : It’s not in the power of words to tell 
you how I love you. Do you care for me enough to trust your future with 
me ? Will you be mine ? 

Maud ; Sidney ! 

Sidney ; Mine, and none other’s ; no matter how brilliant the offer — how 
dazzling the position. 

Maud {in a whisper — leaning towards him) : Yours and yours only ! {clock sit ikes 
tifte) 

Sidney {with watch) ; Nine 1 Why doesn’t time stop, and big Ben refuse to toll 
the hour ? (Lady and Lord Ptarmigant appear and open gate, R.) 

Maud {frightened) ; My aunt ! (Sidney gets to back, round L. of square — Lord and 
Lady Ptarmigant advance) 

Lady P. (a very grand acid old lady) : Maud 1 

Maud : Aunty, I was just coining away. 

Lady P. : No one in the Square ? Quite improper to be here alone, Ferdinand ! 

Lord P. (a little old gentleman) : My love ? 

Lady P. : What is the time ? 

Lord P. : Don’t know — watch stopped — ^tired of going I suppose, like me. 

Lady P. {sitting on chair — throws down the gloves left by Sidney with her dress) : 
What’s that ? (picking them up) Gloves ? 

Maud {frightened) : Mine, aunty ! 

Lady P. ; Yours ? You’ve got yours on 1 {looking at them) These are Sidney 
Daryl’s. I know his size — seven-and-a-half. I see why you are so fond of 
walking in the square ; for shame 1 {turning to Sidney, who has just got the R. 
gate open, and is going out.) Sidney ! {fiercely) I see you ! There is no occasion 
to try and sneak away. Come here. (Sidney advances, With ironical politeness] 
You have left your gloves, {all ate standing except Lord Ptarmigant, who lies 
at full length on chair and goes to sleep) 

Sidney (corfused) ; Thank you, Lady Ptarm 

Lady P. : You two fools have been making love. I’ve long suspected it. I’m 
shocked with both of you ; a penniless scribbler, and a dependant orphan, 
without a shilling or an expectation. Do you {to Sidney) wish to drag my 
niece, born and bred a lady, to a back parlour, and bread and cheese ? Or 
do you {to Maud) wish to marry a shabby writer, who can neither feed 
himself nor you ? I can leave you nothing, for I am as well bred a pauper as 
yourselves, {to Maud) To keep appointments in a public square 1 your 
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conduct is disgraceful — worse — it is unladylike ; and yours (to Sidney), is 
dishonorable, and unworthy, to fill the head of a foolish girl, with sentiment 
and rubbish, (\andly) Ferdinand. 

Lord P. {waking up) : Yes, dear. 

Lady P . : Do keep awake : the Ghodd.s will be here directly ; they are to walk 
home with us, and I request you to make yourself agreeable to them. 

Lord P. : Such canaille. 

Lady' P. : Such cash ! 

Lord P. : Such cads. 

Lady P. : Such cash ! Pray Ferdinand, don’t argue, (authoritatively) 

Lord P. : I never do. {goes to sleep again) 

Lady P. : I wish for no esclandre. Let us have no discussion in the square. Mr. 
Daryl, I shall be sorry if you compel me to forbid you my house. I have other, 
views for Miss Hetherington. (Sidney bows) 

The two Chodds in evening dress appear at gate, R. — they enter. 

Lady P. ; My dear Mr. Chodd, Maud has been so impatient, {the Chodds do 
not see Sidney — to Chodd, Sen.) I shall take your arm, Mr. Chodd. {very 
sweetly) Maud, dear ; Mr. John will escort you. 

{Street band heard playing “ Fra Poco ” in dittoes— M aud takes Chodd, Jun.’s 
arm — the two couples go off, R, gale — as Maud turns, she locks an adieu oi Sidney, 
who waves the bunch of ribbon, and sits down on chair in a leuerie, not perceiving 
Lord Ptarmioant’s legs — Lord Ptarmigant jumps up with pain — Sidney 
apologises — Curtain quick. , 


ACT n 

SoENE First. — Parlour at the “ Owl’s Roost ” Public House. Cushioned seats all round 
the apartment ; gas lighted R. and L., over tables ; splint boxes, pipes, newspapers, &c., 
on table ; writing materials on R. table {near door) ; gong bell on L. table ; door of 
entt ance, C. ; clock above door {bands set to half-past nine) ; hat pegs and hats on walls. 

In the chair, at L. table head, is discovered 0’Suu.ivan — also in the Jollowing order 
Mao UsQUEDAuoii, Author, and Dr. Makvioz — also at R. table Trodnon 
{at head), Siiamheart, Bradusy, Soargil — -the Reporter of Belgraviart 
Banner ” is sitting outside the R, table, near the head, and with his back turned to it, 
smoking a cigar — the Characters are all discovered drinking and smoking, some 
reading, some with their hats on, 

Omnes ; Bravo ! hear — hear ! bravo ! 

O'SuLL. {on his legs, a glass in one hand, and terminating a speech, in Irish accent) ; It 
is, therefore, gintlemen, with (he most superlative felicitee, the most fraternal 
convivialitee, the warmest congenialitee, the most burning friendship, and 
ardent admiration, that I propose his health 1 

Omnes : Hear ! hear, &c. 

O’SuLL. : He is a man, in the words of the divine bard 

Trod, {in sepulchral loice) : Hear ! hear ! 

O’SuLL. : Who, in “ suffering everything, has suffered nothing.” 

Trod. : Hear ! hear ! 

O’SuLL. : I have known him, when in the days of his prosperitee, he rowled 
down to the House of Commons in his carriage. 

Mac U. ; ’Twasn’t his own — ’twas a job ! 

Omnes : Silence ! chah ! order ! 

O’SuLL. : I have known him when his last copper, and his last glass of punch 
has been shared with the frind of his heart ! 

Omnes : Plear ! hear ! 
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O’SuLL. ; And it is with feelings of no small pride that I inform ye, that that 
frind of his heart was the humble individual who hns now the honour to 
address ye ! 

Omnes : Hear ! hear, &c. 

O’SuLL. : But prizeman at Trinity, mimber of the bar, sinator, classical 
scholar, or frind, Desmond Mac Usquebaugh has always been the same — a 
gintleman and a scholar ; and that highest type of that glorious union — an 
Irish gintleman and scholar. Gintlemen, I drink his health. Desmond, my 
long loved frind, bless ye ! [all rise solemnly and dimk) — “Mr, Mac Usque- 
baugh.” 

O’SuLL. : Gintlemen, my frind Mr. Mac Usquebaugh will respond. 

Omnes ; Hear ! hear ! 

Enter Waiter, with glasses, tobacco, &c., and leceises orders — changes O’Sullivan’s 
glass and exit, C. — Enter Tom Stylus and Chodu, Jun., C. — Tom has a great coat 
on over an evening dress. 

Chodd, Jun. : Thank you ; no, not anything. 

Tom : Just a wet — an outrider — or advanced guard, to prepare the way for 
the champagne. 

Chodd, Jun. ; No. 

[As soon as the sitters see Tom Stylus they give him a friendly nod, look enquiringly 
at Chodd, and whisper each other. 

Tom {R.) : You’d better. They are men worth knowing, {pointing them out) 
That is the celebrated OUnthus O’Sullivan, Doctor of Civil Laws. (O’Sulli- 
van is at this moment reaching to the gas light to light his pipe) 

Chodd, Jun. (L.) : The gent with the long pipe ? 

Tom ! Yes I one of the finest classical scholars in the world ; might have sat 
upon the woolsack if he’d chosen but he didn’t. (O’Sullivan is now tossing 
with Mag Usquebaugh) That is the famous Desmond Mac Usquebaugh, 
late M.P. for Killcrackskullcoddy, county Galway, a great patriot and orator ; 
might have been Chancellor of the Exchequer if he’d chosen, but he didn’t. 
(ScARGiL reaches to the gas light to light his pipe) That’s Bill Bradley, {pointing 
to Bradley, who is reading paper with double eye-glass) author of the famous 
romance of “ Time and Opportunity ” ; ran through ten editions. He got 
two thousand pounds for it, which was his ruin. 

Chodd, Jun. : How was he ruined by getting two thousand pounds ? 

Tom ; He’s never done anything since. We call him “ one book Bradley.” 
That gentleman fast asleep — (looking towards author at table, L.) has made the 
the fortune of three publishers, and the buttoned-up one with the shirt front 
of beard is Herr Makvicz, the great United German. Dr. Scargil, there, 
discovered the mensuration of the motive power of the cerebral organs. 
(SoARGtL takes pinch of snuff from a box on table) 

Chodd, Jun. : What’s that ? 

Tom : How many million miles per minute thought can travel. He might have 
made his fortune if he’d chosen. 

Chodd, Jun. : But he didn’t. Who is that mild looking party, with the pink 
complexion, and the white hair ? {looking towaids Shamheart) " 

Tom ; Sam Shamheart, the professional philanthropist. He makes it his business 
and profit to love the whole human race. (Shamheart puffs a huge cloud of 
smoke from his pipe) Smoke, sir ; all smoke. A superficial observer would 
consider him only a pleasant oily humbug, but I, having known him two 
and twenty years, feel qualified to pronounce him one of the biggest villains 
un transported. 

Chodd, Jun. ; And that man asleep at the end of the table ? 
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Tom : Trodnon, the emitient tragedian. (Trodnon raises himself from the table- 
yawns— stretches himself, and again diops head on table) 

Chodd, JuN. ; I never heard of him. 

Tom ; Nor anybody else. But he’s a confirmed tippler, and here we consider 
drunkenness an infallible sign of genius — ^we make that a rule. 

Chodd, Jun. : But if they are all such great men, why didn’t they make money 
by their talents ? 

Tom (R.) : Make money 1 They’d scorn it ! they wouldn’t do it — that’s 
another rule. That gentleman there {looking towards a very seedy man with eye- 
glass in his eye) does the evening parties on the “ Belgravian Banner.” 

Chodd, Jun. (with interest) : Does he ? Will he put my name in among the 
fashionables to-night ? 

Tom : Yes. 

Chodd, Jun. ; And that we may know who’s there and everything about it — • 
you’re going with me. 

Tom : Yes, I’m going into society ; thanks to your getting me the invitation. I 
can dress up an account, not a mere list of names, but a picturesque report 
of the Soiree, and show under what brilliant auspices you entered the beau- 
monde. 

Chodd, Jun. : Beau-monde. What’s that ? 

Tom [chaffing him) : Every man is called a cockney who is born within the sound 
of the beau-monde. 

Chodd, Jun. [not seeing it) : Oh ! Order me 200 copies of the “ Belgravian ” — 
What’s its name ? 

Tom : “ Banner.” 

Chodd, Jun. i The day my name’s in it — and put me down as a regular sub- 
scriber. I like to encourage high class literature. By the way, shall I ask the 
man what he’ll take to drink ? 

Tom : No, no. 

Chodd, Jun. : I’ll pay for it. I’ll stand, you know, [going to him, Tom slops him) 

Tom : No, no — he don’t know you, and he’d be offended. 

Chodd, Jun. : But, I suppose all these chaps are plaguey poor ? 

Tom : Yes, they’re poor ; but they are ;{'CTllemen. 

Chodd, Jun. [grinning) : I like that notion — a pooi gentleman — it tickles me. 
[going up, R.) 

Tom [crossing into L. corner) : Metallic snob ! 

Chodd, Jun. : I’m off now. [going up, R.) You’ll come to my rooms and we’ll go 
together in the brougham. I want to introduce you to my friends Lady 
Ptarmigant and Lord Ptarmigant ? 

Tom : I must wait here for a proof I expect from the office. 

Chodd, Jun. : How long shall you be ? 

Tom [looking at clock) ; An hour. 

Chodd, Jun. : Don’t be later. 

{Exit Chodd, Jun., C. — the Reporter rises, gets paper from, L., table, and 
r, shows it to Shamheart, sitting next him on his L. hand. 

O’SuLL. ; Sit down. Tommy, ray dear boy. Gintlemen, Mr. Desmond Mac 
Usquebaugh will respond, [lapping with hammer) 

Enter Waiter, C., and gives Bradley a glass of grog. 

Mag U. [rising] ; Gentlemen. (Tom taking his coal of, shows evening dress) 

Tom ; a go of whiskey. 

Waiter : Scotch or Irish ? 
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Tom : Irish. 

[Exit WAtTER, C. — all an astonished at Tom’s costume — they cty “ by Jove ! 

there’s a swell,” iSfc. 

O’SuLL. ; Why, Tom, my'dear friend — are ye going to be married to-night, 
that ye’re got up so gorgeously ? 

Mac U. : Tom, you’re handsome as an angel. 

O’SuLL. : Or a dulce'.s footman. Gentlemen, rise and salute our illustrious 
brother, (alhise and make Tom mock bows) 

Brad. ; The gods preserve you, noble sir. 

Sham. ; May the bill of your sublime highness’ washer-woman be never the less. 
Mac U. : And may it be paid, [a general laugh) 

O’SuLL. ; Have you come into a fortune ? 

Dr. M. ; Or married a widow ? 

Sham. : Or buried a relation ? (a general laugh) By my soul, Tom, you look an 
honour to humanity i 

O’SuLL. ; And your laundress, (a general laugh) 

Brad. ; Gentlemen, Mr. Stylus’s health and shirt front, {a geneial laugh — all 
drink and sit) 

Tom (C.) ; Bless ye, my people, bless ye ! (sits, and takes out short pipe and smokes) 
O’SuLL. ; Gentlemen, (rising) My friend, Mr. Usquebaugh, will respond. 
Omnes. : Hear, hear ! 

Mao U. (rising) : Gentlemen 

Enter Sidney, in evening dress and wrapper. Enter 'Hkitlu. with Tom’s grog, 
Omnes : Hallo, Daryl ! 

Sidney : How are ye, boys ? Doctor, how goes it ? (shaking hands) Mac. How 
d’ye do, O’Sullivan ? Tom. I want to speak to you. 

O’SuLL. ; Ah, Tom, this is the rale metal — the genuine thing ; compared to 
him you are a sort of Whitechapel would-if-I-could-be. (to Sidney) Sit down, 
my gorgeous one, and drink with me. 

Sidney : No, thanks. (Sidney and Tom sit at if. table head) 

O’SuLL. : Waiter, take Mr, Daryl’s orders. 

Sidney ; Brandy cold. [Exit Waiter, C. 

Mag : Take off your wrap-rascal, and show your fine feathers. 

Sidney : No ; I’m going out, and I shall smoke my coat, (Tom extinguishes his 
pipe, and puts it in his dress coat pocket, then puts on his great coat, with great solem- 
nity) 

O’SuLL. : Going ? 

OM ; No. 

O’SuLL. : Got the rheumatism ? 

Tom ; No ; but I shall smoke my coat, (general laugh) 

Enter Waiter, C. — he gives glass of handy and water to Sidney, and glass of grog to 

Shamheart. 

O’SuLL. : What news, Daryl ? 

Sidney ; None, except that the Ministry is to be defeated. (O’Sj-'llivan pays 
Waiter) 

All ; No ] 

Sidney ; I say, yes. 'They’re whipping up everybody to vote against Thunder’s 
motion. Thunder is sure of a majority, and out they go. Capital brandy. 
(coming forward) Tom ! (Tom rises — they come down stage) I am off to a soirde. 
Tom (if. — aside) : So am I ; but I won’t tell him. 

Sidney (L.) ; I find I’ve nothing in my portmonnaie but notes. I want a trifle 
for a cab. Lend me five shillings. 
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Tom : I haven’t got it ; but I can get it for you- 

Sidney ; There’s a good fellow, do. (returns to seat) 

Tom (to Mao Usquebaugh, qfter looking round) : Mac, (whispering) lend me five 
bob. 

AIac U. : My dear boy, I haven’t got so much. 

Tom ; Then don’t lend it. 

Mao U. : But I’ll get if for you. (crosses to Bradley — whispeis) Bradley, lend 
me five shiUings. 

Brad. : I haven’t it about me ; but I’ll get it for you. (ciosses to O’Sullivan — 
whispers) O’Sullivan, lend me five shillings. 

O’SuLL. : I haven’t got it ; but I’ll get it for you. (crossing to Soargil — whispers) 
Scargil, lend me five shillings. 

SOARG. : I haven’t got it, but I’ll get it for you. (crossing to Makvicz — whispers) 
Doctor, lend me five shillings. 

Dr. M. : I am waiting for chaange vor a zoveren ; I’ll give it you when dc 
waiter brings it me. 

Scarg. ; All light ! (to Sullivan) All right ! 

O’SuLL. : All right ! (to Bradley) All right ! 

Brad. : All right ! (to Mac Usquebaugh) All right 1 

Maq U. : All right ! (to Tom) All right ! 

Tom (to Sidney) ; All right ! 

O’SuLE. (tapping) : Gentlemen, my friend Mr. Mac Usciuebatigh will rc.spond 
to the toast that 

Maq U. (rising) : Gentlemen 

Sidney ; Oh, cut the speechifying, I hate it ! you ancients arc so fond of spout- 
ing ; let’s be jolly, I’ve only a few minutes more. 

Brad. ; Daryl, sing us “ Cock-a-doodle doo.” 

Sidney ; I only know the first two verses. 

Tom : I know the rest. 


Enter Waiter, gioes glass of grog to Makvicz. 


Sidney : Then here goes. Waiter, shut the door, and don’t open it till I’ve 


done. Now then, ready. 


[Exit Waiter — O’Sullivan taps. 


Sidney (giving out) : Political : — ■ 


(sings) When ministers in fear and doubt. 

That they should be from place kicked out. 

Get up ’gainst time and sense to spout 
A long dull evening through. 

What mean they then by party clique. 

Mob orators and factions weak ? 

’Tis only would they truth then speak 
But cock-a-doodle doo ! 

Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle doo. 


Chorus (gravely and solemnly shaking then heads) ; Gock-a-doodle, &c. 
Sidney (speaking) : Commercial : — 


When companies, whose stock of cash 
Directors spend to cut a dash. 

Are formed to advertise and smash. 
And bankruptcy go through. 
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When tradesfolks live in regal state, 

The goods they sell adulterate, 

And puff in print, why what’s their prate 
But cock-a-doodle-doo ? 

Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle, &c. 

Chorus {as befoie) : Cock-a-doodle, &c. 

Enter Waiter, C. 

O’SuLL. : How dare you come in and interrupt the harmony ? 

Waiter ; Beg pardon, sir, hut tliere’s somebody says as he must see Mr. 
Stylus. 

Tom : Is he a devil ? 

Waiter : No, sir, he’s a juvenile, {a general laugh) 

Tom : Send in some whiskey — Irish — and the devil. 

Waiter ; Hot, sir ? {a general laugh) 

[Tom nods to Waiter, who exits, C. door. 
Sidney : Why can’t you see your proofs at the office ? 

Tom : I’m in full fig, and can’t stew in that atmosphere of steam and copperas. 

[Enter Printer’s Boy, C., he goes up toToualheadofJi. table — Enter'Nkras.n.with 
tray, hot water Jug, &c. — he gives change in silver to Makvicz who crosses to 
ScAROiL — Waiter puts hot water jug and whiskey before Tom, and exit C. door. 

Doctor M. : Here 1 {giving two half crowns to Scaroil) Scargil ! 

ScARO. {crossing in same manner to O’Sullivan) : Here, O’Sullivan ! 

O’SuLL. {crossing to Bradley) : Here, Bradley. 

Brad, {crossing to Mac Usquebaugh) : Here, Mac. 

Mac. U. {crossing to Tom) : Here, Tom. 

Printer’s Boy {to Tom) ; Please, sir, Mr. Duval said would you add this to it ? 
{giving Tom a proof slip) 

Tom : All right— wait outside — I’ll bring it to you. Exit Boy C. 

Tom {draws writing pad towards him — takes his grog, and is about to pour hot water 
from pewter Jug into it, when he burns his fingers, starts up and dances) : Confound it ! 
All : What’s the matter ? 

Tom : I’ve scalded my fingers with the hot water. 

Sidney {taking up pen) : Here, I’ll correct it for you. 

Tom : Thank you. 

O’SuLL. : Gintlemen, proceed with the harmony. Mr. Stylus 

Tom : One minute, (to Sidney.) Just add this to it. 

[Sidney sits doom to write, Tom standing over him. 
Tom {reading slip) ; “ Fashionable Intelligence. — ^We hear a marriage is on the 
tapis between Mr. John Chodd, junior, son of the celebrated millionaire, and 
Miss Maud Hetherington, daughter of the late Colonel Hetherington.” 

[Sidney starts. 

Tom ; What’s the matter ? 

Sidney ; Nothing ? {he goes on writing— O’S ullivan taps hammer) 

Tom {speaking) : Amatory ; — 

(ringr) When woman, lovely woman sighs. 

You praise her form, her hair, her eyes ; 

Would link your heart by tend’rest ties. 

And vow your vows are true. 
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She answers tenderly and low. 

Though from her lips the words that flow, 

So softly sweet are nought we know 
But cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Slc., &c., &c. 

[Tom thiows the five shillings to Sidney, whieh rattle on the table— Sidney gives 
him back the pi oof, his face is deadly pale — as his head falls on the table the 
Chorus is singing, “ Cock-a-doodle-doo, &c.’’ — closed in. 

Scene Second. — A Retiring Room at Sm Farintosh Fadileap’s {nnd grooves) ; 
large archway or alcove, L., with curtain drawn or doors leading to ball-room ; small 
arch or alcove, R., leading to supper room, with drawn curtain : centre opening curtains 
drawn ; the room is decorated for a ball ; candelabra, flowers, &c. 

Lady P. {without) ; Very pretty — ^very pretty indeed, Sir Farintosh ; all very 
nice. 

Enter from R., with Sir Farintosh, Lord Ptarmigant and Maud, all in evening 

dress. 

Sir F. {an old beau) : So kind of you, cousin Ptarmigant, to take pity on a poor 
old widower who has no womankind to receive for him, and all that. 

Lady P. : Not at all — not at all ; I am only too glad to be useful. 

Lord P. {speaking off, R. i E.) : Bring chairs. 

Lady P. : Ferdinand, you can’t want to go to sleep again 1 

Lord P, : I know I can’t, but I do. 

[Servant brings two chairs and a .small table, R. 

Lady P. : Besides I don't want chairs here, young men get lolling about, and 
tlicn they don’t dance. (Lord Ptarmigant sits, R., and closes his eyes) Farin- 
tosh, {knocks heard) the arrivals are beginning. 

Sir F. ; But, Lady Ptarmigant, if 

Lady P. : Remember that the old Dowager Countess of McSwillumore has 
plenty of whiskey toddy in a green glass, to make believe hock. 

Sm F. : But if 

Lady P. : Now go. Oh dear me 1 {almost forces Sir Farintosh off, L.) Now, 
Maud, one word with you ; you have been in disgrace all this last week about 
that writing fellow. 

Maud {L. indignant) ; What writing fellow ? 

Lady P. ; Don’t echo me if you please. You know who I mean — Daryl ! 

Maud : Mr. Daryl is a relation of your ladyship’s — the son of the late Sir Percy 
Daryl, and brother of the present Baronet. 

Lady P. {R.) \ And when the present Baronet, that precious Percy, squandered 
everything at the gaming table, dipped the estates, and ruined himself, 
Sidney gave up the money left him by his mother, to reinstate a dissolute 
beggared brother ! don’t forget that ! 

Maud (with^xaltation) : T do not forget it, I never shall. To give up all his for- 
tune, to ruin his bright prospects to preserve his brother, and his brother’s 
wife and children, to keep unsullied the honour of his name, was an act 

Lady P. : Of a noodle, and now he hasn’t a penny save what he gets by scrib- 
bling— a pretty pass for a man of family to come to. You are my niece, and it 
is my solemn duty to get you married if I can. Don’t thwart me, and I will. 
Leave sentiment to servant wenches who sweetheart the policeman, it’s un- 
worthy of a lady. I’ve a man in my eye — I mean a rich one — ^young Chodd. 

Maud {with repugnance) : Such a common-place person. 
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Lady B, ; With a very uncommon-place purse. He will li.T.ve eighteen thousand 
a year. I have desired him to pay you court, and I desire you to receive it, 
Maud : He is so vulgar. 

Lady P. : He is so rich. When he is your husband pul him in a back study, and 
don’t show him. 

Maud : But I detest him. 

Lady P. ; What on earth has that to do with it ? You wouldn’t love a man before 
you were married to him, would you ? Where are your principles ? Ask my 
lord how I treated him before our marriage, (hitting Lord P. with her fan) 
Ferdinand 1 

Lord P. {awaking) : My love ! 

Lady P. ; Do keep awake. 

Lord P. : ’Pon my word you were making such a noise I thought I was in the 
House of Commons, (with fand regret) I used to be allowed to sleep so com- 
fortably there. 

Lady P. ; Are you not of opinion that a match between Mr. Chodd and Maud 
would be most desirable. 

Lord P. (looking at Lady P.) : Am I not of opinion — my opinion — what is my 
opinion ? 

Lady P. (hitting him with fan) ; Yes, of course. 

Lord P. : Yes — of course — my opinion is yes, of course, (aside — crossing C. with 
chair) Just as it used to be in the house. I always roused in time to vote as I 
was told to. 

Maud : But, uncle, one can’t purchase happiness at shops in packets, like bon- 
bons. A thousand yards oflace cost so much, they can be got at the milliner’s ; 

but an hour of home or repose can only be had for love. Mere wealth 

Lord P. : My dear, wealth, if it does not bring happiness, brings the best 
imitation of it procurable for money. There arc two things — wealth and 
poverty. The former makes the world a place to live in ; the latter a place to 
— go to sleep in — as I do. (leans back in chair and dozes) 

Enter Sir Parintosh, Coloneu Browser and Lord Cloudwrays, L.C. 

Sir F. ; Have you heard the news ? the division is to come off to-night. Many 

men won’t be able to come. I must be off to vote. If tlie Ministry go out 

OoL. B. : They won’t go out — there’ll be a dissolution ! 

Sir F. : And I shall have to go down to be re-elected, Cloudwrays, will you 
come and vote ? 

Lord G. (languidly) ■ No. 

Sm F. : Why not ? 

Lord C. ; I’m dying for a weed. 

Sm F. : You can smoke in the smoking-room 1 
Lord C. ! So I can — that didn’t occur to me 1 

Sir F. : Ptarmigant, cousin, you do the honours for me. My country calls, you 
know, and all that. Come on, Cloudwrays ; how slow you are. Hi, tobacco ! 
[Cloudwrays rouses himself— exeunt Sir Farintosh and Loud Cloudwrays 

— Lord PTARiSoANT dozes. 
Col, B, (who has been talking to Lady Ptarmigant, turns to Lord Ptarmigant) : 

As I was saying to her ladyship 

Lady P. : Ferdinand, do wake up ! 

Lord P. : Hear, hear 1 (waking) My dear ! 

Enter Servant, A. i E. 

Page : Mr. Chodd, Mr. John Chodd and Mr, Stylus. 
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Enter Ciiodd, Jun., Chodd, Sen. and Tom, R. 1 E. — exit Servant, R. i. E. 

Lady P. [L. C.) : My dear Mr. Chodd, how lale you are ! Maud dear, hero is 
Mr. Chodd. Do you know we were going to scold you, you naughty men ! 
Chodd, Sen. {R. C., aitonished — aside) : Naughty men ! Johnny, her ladyship 
says we’re naughty men ; we’ve done something wrong I 
Chodd, Jun. [R.) ; No, no — it’s only her Ladyship’s patrician fun. Don’t call 

me Johnny — I’m sure I hurried here on the wings ot^ (crossing L. C., falls 

over Lord PrARMiGANT’s^eet, itiAo rises and turns his chair the reverse way — ChodD' 
seeing Maud, repellanl) — a brougham and pair. Lady Plarmigant, let me in- 
troduce a friend of mine. Lady Ptarmigan! — Mr. Stylus, whom I took the 
liberty of 

Lady P. (R. C.) : Charmed to see any friend of youis ! 

[Tom advances from back, R., abashed — as be is backing and bowing he falls over 
Lord Ptarmigant’s legs—Lovo Ptarmigant rises milk look of annoyance 
— they bow — Lord Ptarmigant again turns chair and sits. 
Lady P. : Mr. Chodd, take me to the ball room. (Chodd, Sen., offers his arm) 
You will look after Maud, I’m sure, (to Chodd, Jun., who smilingly offers his 
arm to Maud, who with a suppressed look of disgust, takes it) Mr. Si-len-us. 

Tom : Stylus — ma’am — my lady. 

Lady P. : Stylus — pardon me — ^will you be kind enough to keep my lord 
awake ? (significantly) Maud ! — now, dear Mr. Chodd. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Guv ! 

[Exeunt Lady Ptarmigant, Maud, and the Ghodds, L. 

Tom (aside) : These are two funny old swells I 
Col. B. : Odd looking fellow, (to Tom) Nice place this 1 
Tom : Very. 

Col. B. ; And charming man, Fadileaf. 

Tom ; Very ; — I don’t know him, but I should say he must bo very jolly. 

Col. B, (laughing) : Bravo ! — why you’re a wit ! 

Tom : Yes ! (Aside.) What docs he mean ? 

Col. B. (olfeiing box) ; Snuff? Who’s to win the Leger ? Diadeste ? 

Tom : I don’t know, — not in my department. 

Col. B. (laughing] '■ Very good. 

Tom : What is ? (inmeenily) 

Col. B. : You are. Do you play whist ? 

Tom : Yes,~cribbagc and all fours, likewise. 

Col. B. : We’ll find another man, and make up a rubber. 

Tom (pointing to Lord Ptarmigant asleep) : He’li do for dummy. 

Col. B. (laughing) : Capital ! , . t /j 

Tom : What a queer fellow this is, — he laughs at everything I say. (dance 
music) 

Col. B. ; They’ve begun. 

Tom (waking up Lord Ptarmigant) : My lady said I was to keep you awake. 
Lord P. : Thank you. 

Col. B. : C^me and have a rubber I Let’s go and look up Chedbury. 

Lord P. ; Yes. 

Col. B. (to Tom) : You’ll find us in the card-room. 

[Exeunt Lord Ptarmigant and Colonel Browser, i- 

Lady P. ; Ferdinand ! (Going up C. to Lord Ptarmigant, who awakes) Do 
rouse yoiu-self, and follo-w me to the ball room. _ 

[Exeunt all hul Tom, L. 2 Lord Ptarmigant returns and drags chair off 

after him, 
KK 
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Tom : Here I am in Society, and I think Society is rather slow ; it’s much jollier 
at the “ Owl,” and there’s more to drink. If it were not wicked to say it, how 
I should enjoy a glass of gin and water 1 

Enter Lady Ptarmigant, L. 

Lady P. (L.) : Mr. Si-len-us ! 

Tom (i?. — abashed) ■ Stylus, tna’am — ray lady ! 

Lady P. ; .Stylms ! I heg pardon. You’re all alone. 

Tom ; With the exception of your ladyship ! 

Lady P. : All the members have gone down to the House to vote, and we are 
dreadfully in want of men — mean dancers ! You dance, of course ? 

Tom ; Oh ! of course — I (abashed) 

Lady P. ; As it is Leap-year, I may claim the privilege of asking you to see me 
through a quadrille ! 

Tom {R.—frighiened) : My lady ! I 

Lady P. (Z. — aside) : He’s a friend of the Ghodds, and it will please them. Come 
then ! (She takes his arm) — (sniffing) Dear me ! What a dreadful smell of 
tobacco ! (sniffing) 

Tom (awfully self-conscious — sniffing) : Is there? 

Lady P. (sniffing) : Some fellow must have been smoking. 

Tom (sniffing) : I think some fellow must, or some fellow must have been where 
some other fellows have been smoking, (aside) It’s that beastly parlour at 
the “ Owl.” (in taking out his pocket handketchief his pipe falls on floor) 

Lady P. : What’s that ? 

Tom (in torture) : What’s what ? (Turning about and looking through eye glass at the 
air) 

Lady B. (pointing) : That ! 

Tom (as if in doubt) : I rather think — it — is — a pipe ! 

Lady P. : I’m sure of it. You’ll join me in the ball-room, (going up C. to L) 

Tom : Instantly, your ladyship. [Exit Lady Ptarmigant, L. 

(looking at pipe — he picks it up). If ever I bring you into society again (drops 

it) Waiter ! 

Enter Page, R. i E. 

Somebody’s dropped something. Remove the whatsoname. 

(Quadrille Music in ballroom, Page goes off, R. i E. and returns with {ray and 
sugar tongs, with which he picks up pipe with an air of ineffable disgust and goes 
off,R._iE.) 

Now to spin round the old woman in the mazy waltz (splits kid gloves in draw- 
ing them on) ; there goes one and nine. [Exit Tom, L. 

Enter Sidney, L. — he is pale and excited — one of the gold links of his wrist-band is 

unfastened. 

•StD. : I have seen her — she was smiling — dancing, but not with him. She looked 
so bright and happy. I won’t think of her. How quiet it is here ; So different 
to that hot room with the crowd of fools and coquettes whirling round each 
otlier. I like to be alone — alone ! I am now thoroughly — and to think it was 
but a week ago — one little week — I’ll forget her — forget, and hate her : — 
Hate her — Oh, Maud ; Maud ; till now, I never knew how much I loved 
you ; loved you — loved you — gone ; shattered ; shivered : and for whom ? 
— for one of my own birth ? for one of my own rank ? — ^No ! for a common 
xiown, who — confound this link — but he is rich — and — it won’t hold (trying 
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to fasten it— his fingers trembling). IVe heard it all — always with her, at the 
Opera and the Park attentive and obedient — and she accept.s him. My head 
achrs — [louder) I’ll try a glass of champagne. 

Tom [without, R.) : Champagne — ^here you are ! [dtaws curtain) 

Enter Tom, R, 2 E., with champagne glass, from suppet -room — portion of supper table 

seen in dcove. 

Tom [seeing Sidney) ; Sidney, 

Sidney : Tom ! you here ! 

Tom : Very much here : [drinking) I was brought by Mr. Chodd. 

Sidney [L.) : Chodd ? 

Tom [R.) : Don’t startle a fella. You look pale — aren’t you well ? 

Sidney [rallying] : Jolly, never better. 

Tom : Have some salmon. 

Sidney : I’m not hungry. 

Tom : Then try some jelly, it’s no trouble to masticate and is emollient and 
agreeable to the throat and palate. 

Sidney : No, Tom, champagne. 

Tom : There you are. [fetching hollle from table) 

Sidney ; I’ll meet her eye to eye. [drinks) Another, Tom — and be as smiling 
and indifferent. As for that heavy-mctailcd dog — thanks, Tom. [drinks] 
Another, 

Tom : IVe been drinking with old Lady Piarmigant. 

Sidney ; Confound her. 

Tom : I did. As I was twirling her round I sent my foot through her drets and 
tore her skirt out of the gathers. 

Sidney [laughing hysterically) ; Good ! good ! bravo ! Tom ! Did she row you ? 

Tom : Not a bit. She said it was of no consequence ; but her looks were awful. 

Sidney : Ha ! ha 1 ha ! Tom you’re a splendid fellow, not like these damned 
swells, all waistcoat and shirt front. 

Tom ; But I like the swells. I played a rubber with them and won three pounds, 
then T shewed them some conjuring tiicks — ^you know I’m a famous con* 
Juror((ajhn.j a pack of cards out of his pocket) . By Jupiter 1 look here, I’ve brought 
the pack away with me ; I didn’t know I bad. I’ll go and take it back. 

Sidney [taking cards fwm him absently) : No, never mind, .stay with me, I don’t 
want you to go. 

Tom : I find high life most agreeable, everybody is so amiable, so thoughtful, so 
full of feeling. 

Sidney ; Feeling ! Why man, this is a flesh market where the matchmaking 
mammas and chattering old chaperons have no more sense of feeling than 
drovers — the girls no more sentiment than sheep, and the best man is the 
highest bidder ; that is, the biggest fool with the longest purse. 

Tom ; Sidney, you’re ill. 

Sidney ; You lie, Tom — never better — excellent high spirits — confound this 
link ! 

fit 

Enter Lord Cloudwrays and Sir Farintosh, L. 

Sir™ ^'1' heard the news ? 

Sidney (C.) : News — there is no news ! the times are bankrupt, and the assignees 
have sold off the events. 

SiTf °'} Ministry is defeated. 
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Tom (Ji.) ; No. 

S™F ^ y ^ majority of forty-six. 

Sidney : Serve them right. 

LottD G."! Tin "i 
Sir F. / • 

Sidney ; I don’t know ! Whyj wliat a fellow you are to want reason.^. 

Lord C. : Sidney ! 

Sidney ; Hollo, Gloudwrays ! my bright young British, senator — my unde- 
veloped Chatham, and mature Raleigh. 

Tom : Will they resign ? 

Sidney : Of course they will ; resignation is the duty of every man, or minister, 
who can’t do anything else, 

Tom : Who will be sent for to form a government ? 

Sidney : Gloudwrays. 

Lord C. : How you do chaff a man 1 

Sidney : Why not ? Inaugurate a new policy — the policy of smoke — free trade 
in tobacco ! Go in, not for principles, but for Principes — our hearths— out- 
homes, and ’bacca-boxes 1 
Tom : If there’s a general election ? 

Sidney : Hurrah, for a general election ! eh, Gloudwrays — eh, Farintosh ? 
What speeches you’ll make — what lies you’ll tell, and how your constituents 
won’t believe you ! 

SiiTf 

Lord C. : Arn’t you well ? 

Sidney : Glorious ! only one thing annoys me. 

SmF.°‘} ^ 

Sidney : They won’t give me any more champagne. 

Enter Colonel Browser, L. 

Lord C. "I Lady Ptarrnigant sent me here to say 

Col. B. /Farintosh, the ladies want partners. 

[Colonel and Sir Farintosh go off, L. 
Sidney : Partners ! Here are partners for them— long, tall, stout, fat, thin, poor, 
rich, {crossing, C.) Gloudwrays you’re llie man ! 

Enter Chodd, Jun., L. — Sidney sees and points to him. 

Sidney ; No ; this is the man ! 

Chodd, Jun. (i.) : Confound this fellow ! {aside) 

Sidney {L. C.) : This, sir,is the “Young Lady’s Best Companion,” Well bound, 
Bramah-locked, and gilt at the edges — mind, gilt only at the edges. This link 
will not hold, {sees the pack of cards in his hand) Here, Chodd, take these — no, 
cut for a ten pound note, {puis cards on small table, R.) 

Chodd, Jun. (i. C., quickly) : With pleasure, {aside) I’ll punish this audacious 
pauper in the pocket, {crossing to table) 

Lord C. : You mustn’t gamble here. 

Sidney : Only for a frolic ! 

Chodd, Jun. : I’m always lucky at cards ! 

Sidney : Yes, I know an old proverb about that. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Eh P 

Sidney {R.) : Lucky at play, unlucky in This link will not hold. 

Chodd, Jun. {L. C., maliciously) ; Shall we put the stakes down first ? 
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Sidney {producing porlmonnaie) : With pleasure ! 

Lord C. ; But I don’t think it right— [advancing — Chodd slays him with his 
arm) 

Tom : Sidney ! 

Sidney : Nonsense ! hold your tongue, Cloudwrays, and I’ll give you a regalia. 
Let’s make it for five-and-tsventy ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Done ! 

Sidney : Lowest wins — that’s in your favour. 

Chodd, Jun. : Eh ? 

Sidney : Ace is lowest, [they cut) Mine ! Double the stakes ? 

Chodd, Jun. ; Done ! [they cut) 

Sidney ; Mine again ! Double again ? 

Chodd, Jun. ; Done ! (they cut) 

Sidney : You’re done again ! I’m in splendid play to-night. One hundred I 
think ! 

Chodd, Jun. ; I’d play again (handing notes) but I’ve no more with me. 

Sidney : Your word’s sufficient — you can send to my chambers — besides, you've 
got your cheque book. A hundred again ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Yes. (they cut) 

Sidney ; Huzzah ! Fortune’s a lady ! Again? (Chodd nods — they cut) Bravo 1 
Again ? (Chodd nods — they cut) Mine again ! Again ? (Chodd nods — they 
cut) Mine again ! Again ? (Chodd nods — they cut) Same result ? That makes 
five ! Let’s go in for a thousand ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Done ! 

Lord G. (advancing) : No I 

Chodd, Jun. (savagely) : Get out of the way ! (Lord Cloudwrays looks at him 
through eye glass in astonishment). 

Sidney ; Pooh ! (they cut) Mine 1 Double again ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Yes. 

Lord G. (going round to back of table and seizing the pack) : No ; I can’t suffer this 
to go on — Lady Ptarmigant would be awful angry, (going off, L.) 

Sidney ; Here, Cloudwrays 1 what a fellow you are. 

[Exit Lord Cloudwrays, L. C. 
(Turning to Chodd, Jun.) : You owe me a thousand ! 

Chodd, Jun. ; I shall not forget it. 

Sidney : I don’t suppose you will. Confound — (tiying to button sleeve link, classing 
C.) Oh, to jog your memory, take this, (gives him sleeve link, which he has been 
trying to button, and goes off after Lord Cloudwrays, L. C.) 

Chodd, Jun. : And tffter I have paid you. I’ll remember and clear off the old 
score. 

Tom (R., taking his arm as he is going) ; Going into the ball room ? 

Chodd, Jun. (L., aghast at his intrusion) : Yes ! 

Tom (JJ.) ; I’ll go with you. 

Chodd, Jun. (£., disengaging his arm) : I’m engaged ! 

^ [Exit Chodd, L, Music till end. 

Tom : You’ve an engaging manner ! I’m like a donkey between two bundles of 
hay. On one side woman — lovely woman ! on the other, wine and wittles. 
(taking out a sovereign) Heads, supper — tails, the ladies — (tosses at table) 
Supper ! sweet goddess F ortune, accept my thanks 1 [Exit into supper room, R. 

Enter Maud ami Chodd, Jun., L. 

Maud (L.) : This dreadful man follows me about everywhere. 

Chodd, Jun. (R.) : My dear Miss Hetherington 1 
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Maud : I danced the last with you. 

Chodd, Jun. : That was a quadrille. 

Enter Sidney, L . 

This is for a poUra. 

Sidney {advancing between them) : The lady is engaged to me. 

Chodd, Jun. : This fellow’s turned up again, {to him) I beg your pardon. 
Sidney ; I beg yours ! I have 3 prior claim, {bitterly) Ask the lady — or perhaps 
I had better give her up to you. 

Maud : The next dance with you, Mr. Chodd, this one 

Chodd, Jun. ; Miss, your commands are acts of Parliament, {looking spitefully 
at Sidney as he crosses, L.) I’ll go and see what Lady Ptarmigant has to say to 
this. [Exit Chodd, Junior, L . — Music changes to a slow waltz. 

Sidney ; Listen to me for the last time. My life and being were centred in you. 
You have abandoned me for money. You accepted me ; you now throw me 
off, for money. You pledged your faith; you now break it, for money ! You 
gave your hand, you now retract, for money ! You are about to wed — a 
knave, a brute, a fool, whom in your own heart you despise, for money ! 
Maud. : How dare you ? 

Sidney : Where falsehood is, shame cannot be. The last time we met, {producing 
ribbon) you gave me this. See, ’tis the colour of a man’s heart’s blood, {cur- 
tains or doors at back draw apart) I give it back to you. {casting the bunch of 
ribbon at her feel) 

[Lord Cloudwrays, Sir Famntosh, Colonel Browser, Tom, Lord 
Ptarmigant, and Lady Ptarmigant, Chodd, Junior, and Chodd, Senior, 

appear at back — Guests seen in ball room. 
And tell you, shameless girl, much as I once loved, and adored, I now despise 
and.hate you. 

Lady P. {advancing, C., in a whisper to Sidney) : Leave die house, sir ! How dare 
you — go ! 

Sidney : Yes ; anywhere. 

[crash of Music — Maud is nearly falling when Chodd, Jun., appears near her — 
she is about to lean on his arm, but recognising him, retreats and staggers — 
Sidney is seen to reel through ball room full of dancers — drop. 

ACT III 

SCENE EiRST. — “ The Owl’s Roost." {Same as Scene isl Act and,) daylight — the room 

in order. 

Tom discovered writing at table, If., Boy sitting on table, L., and holding the placards, 
on which is printed — “ Read the Morning Earthquake — a first-class daily 
Paper,” iStc. On the ^ other, “ The Evening Earthquake — a first-class daily 
Paper — Latest Intelligence,” Sic. 

Tom ; Urn ! It’ll look well on the walls, and at the railway stations — take these 
back to the office {boy Jumps down) to Mr. Piker, and tell him he must wait for 
the last leader — till it’s written. 

[Exit Boy, C., Tom walks to and fro smoking long clay pipe. 
The M. E, — that is, the " Morning Earthquake,” shakes the world for the 
first time to-morrow morning, and everything seems to have gone wrong with 
it. It is a crude unmanageable ill-disciplined, ill-regulated earthquake — 
Heave the first — Old Chodd behaves badly to me ; — after organising him a 
first-rate earthquake, engaging him a brilliant staff, and stunning reporters, 
he doesn’t even offer me the post of sub-editor— ungrateful old humbug ! 
Heave the second : — no sooner is he engaged than our editor is laid up with 
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the gout — and then old Chodd asks me to be a litcraiy wanning pan, and 
keep his place hot, till colchicum and cold -water have done their work— I’ll 
be even with old Chodd though ! I’ll teach him what it is to insult a man who 
has started eighteen daily and weekly papers— all of them failures. Heave the 
third— Sidney Daryl won’t write the social leaders, {siis L. at end of R. table) 
Poor Sidney ! (lakes out the magenta ribbon which he picked up at the ball) I 
shan’t dare to give him this — I picked it up at the ball, at which I was one of 
the distinguished, and illustrious guests. Love is an awful swindler — always 
drawing upon Hope, who never honours his draughts — a sort of whining 
beggar, continually moved on by the maternal police— but ’tis a weakness to 
which the wisest of us are subject — a kind of manly measles which this flesh 
is Iieir to, particularly when the flesh is heir to nothing else — even I have felt 
the divine damnation — I mean emanation. But the lady united hersell' to 
another, which was a very good thing for me, and anything but a misfortune 
for her. Ah ! happy days of youth — Oh 1 flowering fields of Runnington-cum- 
Wapshot — where the yellow corn waved, our young loves ripened, and the 
new jail now stands. Oh ! Sally, when 1 think of you and the past, I feel that 
(looking into his pot) the pot’s empty, and I could drink another pint, (putting 
the ribbon in his pocket) Poor Sidney — I’m afraid he’s going to the bad. 

Enter Sidney, C. he strikes bell on L. table and sits at the head—his appearance altered. 

Tom : Ha I Sid, is that you ? talk of the how de do ? 

Sidney ; Qulle well — how are you ? 

Tom : I'm sulTcring from an earthquake in my head — and a general printing 
office in my stomach. Have some beer? 

Enter WAireR, C- 

Sidney ; No thanks — brandy 

Tom ; So early ? 

Sidney ; And soda. I didn’t sleep last night. 

Tom ; Brandy and soda, and beer again. 

[Exit Waiter, with pint pot off R. table. 

Sidney : I never do sleep now — I can’t sleep. 

Tom ; Work hard. 

Enter Waiter, C. 

Sid. : I do — it is my only comfort — my old pen goes driving along at the rate 
of 

[Waiter — after placing pint of porter before Tom.— places tray with brandy and 

soda before Sidney. 

That’s right ! (Waiter uncorks soda and Exit, C.) What a splendid discovery was 
brandy, (drinks) 

Tom : Yes, the man who invented it deserves a statue. 

Sidney : That’s the reason that he doesn’t get one. 

Tom (reading paper) ; Election intelligence. There’s the general election — why 
not go-^n for that. 

Sidney : Election — ^pooh 1 what do I care for that ! 

Tom : Nothing of course, but it’s occupation. 

Sidney (musing) : I -wonder who’ll put up for Springmead 

Tom ; Your brother’s seat, wasn’t it ? 

Sidney ; Yes, our family’s for years. By-the-way, I’d a letter from Percy last 
mail ; he’s in trouble, poor fellow — his little boy is dead, and he himself is in 
such ill-health that they have given him sick leave. We are an unlucky race, 
we Daryls. Sometimes, Tom, I wish that I were dead. 
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Tom : Sidney ! 

Sidney ; It’s a bad wish I know ; but what to me is thei'e worth living for ? 
Tom : What ! oh, lots of things. Why, there’s the police reports — mining intel- 
ligence — hop districts — the tallow market — ambition — society ! 

Sidney {heartily) ; Damn society ! 

Tom : And you know, Sid, there arc more women in the world than one, 
Sidney : But only one a man can love. 

Tom ; I don’t know about that : temperaments differ. 

Sidney {pacing about and reciting) : “ As the husband, so the wife is. 

“ Thou art mated to a clown ; 

And the grossness of his nature 
Shall have power to drag thee down : 

He will hold thee when his passion 
Shall have spent its novel force. 

Something better than his dog, and 
Little dearer than his horse.” 

I’m ashamed of such a want of spirit- — ashamed to be such a baby ! And you, 
Tom, are the only man in the world I’d show it to ; but I — I can think of 
nothing else but Her — and — and of the fate in store for her. {sobs and leans on 
table with his face in his hands) 

Tom : Don’t give way, Sid ; there are plenty of things in this life to care for. 
SiDinsy : Not for me — not for me. 

Tom : Oh, yes I there’s friendship ; and — and — the little girl, you know ! 
Sidney : That reminds me, I wrote a week ago to Mrs. Churton, asking her to 
meet me with Man— with the little darling in the square. I always asked them 
to come from Hampstead to the square, that I might look up at her window 
as I passed. What a fool I’ve been — I can’t meet them this morning 1 Will 
you go for me ? 

Tom : Witli pleasure 

Sidney ; Give Mrs. Churton this, {wrapping up money in paper from Tom’s case) 

It’s the last month’s money. Tell her I’m engaged, and can’t come — and 

{putting down money) buy the baby a toy, bless her 1 What a pity to think she’ll 
grow up to be a woman 1 

Enter Mao Usquebaugh, O’Sullivan, and Makvicz. 

Mac. U. {entering) : A three of whiskey, hot 1 
■O’SuLL. ; The same for me — neat. 

Dr. M. : A pint of stoot. {All sit, R.) 

O’SuLL. : Tom, mee boy, what news of the Earthquake ? 

Enter Waiter with orders, and gives Tom a note. 

Tom : Heaving, sir— heaving. (Tom opens note — Sidney sits abstracted) Who’s 
going electioneering ? 

Dr. M. : I am. ^ 

O’SuLL. : And I. 

Mac U. : And so am I, 

Tom 1 Where ? 

Mac U. ; I don’t know. 

O’SuLL. : Somewhere — anywhere. 

Tom {reading note) : From Chodd, senior— the old villain 1 {reads) “ Dear Sir, 
—Please meet me at Lady Ptarmigant’s at eleven p.m.” {suddenly) Sidney 1 
Sidney {moodily) : What ? 
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Tom {reading note) : “ I am off to Springmcad-le-Beau by the train at two-fifty. 
My son, Mr. John Chodd, junior, is the candidate for the seat for the 
borough.” 

Sidney {rising) ; What ! — that hound ! — that cur ! — that digesting cheque book 
— represent the town th.at my family have held their own for centuries. I’d 
sooner put up for it my.self. (rising) 

Tom {rising) ; Why not ? Daryl for Springmead — here’s occupation — ^here’s 
revenge ! 

Sidney : By heaven, I will ! {crosses into R., and returns) 

Tom (C.) : Gentlemen, the health of Mr. Daryl, M.P. for Springmead. (Sidney 
crosses to L.) 

Omnes {rising and drinking) \ Hurrah ! 

Tom ; We’ll canvas for you. {aside) And now, Mr. Chodd, .lenior, I see the 
subject for the last leader. I’ll fetter you with your own type, {down, L.) 

Sidney {crosses, C.) : I’ll do it ! I’ll do it ! When does the next train start ? 

Mac U. {taking Bradshaw from table, R.) ; At two-fifty — the next at five. 

Sidney {crossing to L.) : Huzza ! {with excitement) I’ll rouse up the tenants— call 
on the tradesmen 1 {crossing to C.) 

O’SuLL. ; But the money ? 

Sidney (C.) : I’ll fight him with the very thousand that I won of him. Besides, 
what need has a Daryl of money at Springmead ? 

Tom ; We can write for you. 

O’StJLL. ; (I?.C.) And fight for you. 

Sidney : I feel so happy — call cabs. 

Mao U. ; How many ? 

Sidney ; The whole rank 1 {goes up, C.) 

Tom ; Bui, Sidney, what colours shall we fight under ? 

Sidney ; What colours ? {feels in his breast and appears dejected — Tom hands him the 
ribbons— lie clutches them eagerly) What colours ?— magenta ! 

Omnes : Huzzah I {closed in as they go up) 

SOENESECOND . — An Apartment at LoRTi Ptakmioant’s. {ist grooves) 

A chair brought on by Page, R. i E. 

Lady P. {without, L. 1 E.) : Good-bye, dear Mr. Chodd. A pleasant ride, and all 
sorts of success. 

Enter Lady Ptarmigant, i, i E. 

Phew ! tliere’s the old man gone. Now to speak to that stupid Maud {looking 
ojf, R.) There she sits in the sulks — a fool 1 Ah, what wise folks the French 
were before the Revolution, when there was a Bastile or a convent in which to 
pop dangerous young men and obstinate young women, {sweetly) Maud 
dear ! I’ll marry her to young Chodd, I’m determined. 

Enter Maud, R. i £., very pensive. 

Lady P. ; Maud, I wish to speak to you. 

Maud : Upon what subject, aunt ? 

Lady P. (i.) ; One that should be very agreeable to a girl of your age — 
marriage. 

Maud {R.) : Mr. Chodd again. 

Lady P. : Yes, Mr. Chodd again. 

Maud : I hate him ! 

Lady P. : You wicked thing ! How dare you use such expressions in speaking of 
a young gentleman so rich ? 

Maud : Gentleman 1 
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I^ADY P. ; Yes, gentleman ! — at least he will be. 

Maud : Nothing can make Mr. Ghodd — what a name ! — anything but what 
he is. 

Lady P. ; Money can do everything. 

Maud : Can it make me love a man I hate ? 

Lady P. : Yes ; at least, if it don’t it ought. I suppose you mean to marry 
somebody ? 

Maud ; No. 

L.ady P. : You audacious girl ! how can you talk so wickedly ? Where do you 
expect to go to ? 

Maud ; To needlework ! Anything from this house ; and from this persecution. 
Lady P. : Miss Hetherington 1 

Maud : Thank you, Lady Ptarmigant, for calling me by my name ; it reminds 
me who I am, and of my dead father, “ Indian Hetherington,” as he was 
called. It reminds me that the protection you have offered to his orphan 
daughter has been hourly embittered by the dreadful temper, which is an 
equ^ affliction to you as to those within your reach. 1 1 reminds me that the 
daughter of such a father should not stoop to a mesalliance, {crossing to L.) 
Lady P. : Mesalliance ! How dare you call Mr. Chodd a mesalliance ? And you 
hankering after that paltry, poverty-stricken penny-a-liner ! 

Maud ; Lady Ptarmigant, you forget yourself ; and you are untruthful. Mr. 
Daryl is a gentleman by birth and breeding ! I loved him — I acknowledge it 
— I love him still ! 

Lady P. : You shameless girl ! and he without a penny ! After the scene he 
made ! 

Maud ; He has dared to doubt me, and I have done with him for ever, From 
the moment he presumed to think that I could break my plighted word — 
that I could be false to the love I had acknowledged — the love that was my 
happiness and pride — all between us was over. 

Lady P. (aside) : That’s some comfort, {aloud) Then whrt do you intend to 
do ? 

Maud ; I intend to leave the house. 

Lady P. ; To go where ? 

Maud ; Anywhere from you ! 

Lady P. : Upon my word ! {aside) She has more spirit than I gave her credit 
for. {aloud) And do you mean to tell me that that letter is not intended for 
that fellow, Daryl ? 

Madd {giving letter) ; Read it. 

Lady P. {opens it and reads) ; “ To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’ Please insert the 
enclosed advertisement, for which I send stamps. Wanted a situation as 
governess by ” — {embracing Maud) Oh, my dear — dear girl ! you couldn’t 
think of such a thing — and you a lady, and my niece. 

Maud {disengaging herself) : Lady Ptarmigant, please don’t 1 

Lady P. {thoroughly subdued) : But, my love, how could I think 

Maud : What Lady Ptarmigant thinks is a matter of the most profound in- 
difference to me. 

Lady P. {aside) : Bless her ! Exactly what I was at her age. {aloud) But, my 
dear Maud, what is to become of you ? 

Maud : No matter what ! welcome poverty — humiliation — insult — the con- 
tempt of fools— welcome all but dependence ! I will neither dress myself at 
the expense of a man I despise, control his household, owe him duty, or lead 
a life that is a daily lie ; neither will I marry one I love, who has dared to 
doubt me, to drag him into deeper poverty, {crossing to R.) 
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Enter Servant, L. i E. 

Servant ; My Lady, there is a gentleman enquiring for Mr. Chodd. 

Lady P. : Perhaps some electioneering friend. Show him here. {Exit Servant 
Don’t leave the room, Maud, dear. 

Maud : I was not going — why should I ? 


Servant shows in Tom with Little Maud, L. 1 E. 


Lady P. ; It’s the tobacco man. ! 

Tom (to Child) : Do I smell of smoke ? I beg your ladyship’s pardon, but Mr. 
Chodd, the old gentleman, wished me to meet him here. 

Lady P. ; He has just driven off to the station. 

Tom : I loiow I’m a few minutes behind time — there’s the young lady. Good 
morning, Miss — Miss — I don’t know the rest of her — I — I — have been 
detained by the — this little girl 

Lady P. (C.) : A sweet little creature, Mr. Silenus. 

Tom (L.) : Stylus. 

Lady P. ; Stylus, pardon me. 

Tom {aside) : This old lady will insist on calling me Silenus ! She’d think me 
very rude if I called her Ariadne. 

Lady P. ; Sweet litUe thing 1 Come here, my dear ! (Little Maud crosses to 
her) Youi' child, Mr. — Stylus ? 

Tom : No, my lady, this is Mr. Sidney Daryl’s protegee. 

Lady P. {moving from Little Maud) : Whose? 

Tom ! Sidney Daryl’s. (Maud advances) 

Lady P. : Nasty little wretch 1 How do you mean ? Speak, quickly ! 

Tom ; I mean that Sidney pays for her education, board, and all that. Oh, he’s 
a splendid fellow — a heart of gold ! {aside) I’ll pul in a good word for him, 
as his young woman’s here. I’ll make her repent ! 

Maud (7f.) : Come to me, child. (Little Maud crosses io her) Who are you ? 

L. Maud : I’m Mrs. Churton’s little darling, and Mr. Daryl’s little girl {crosses 
to Tom as Maud moves away, and sinks into chair, R.) 

Lady P. (C.) ; His very image, {goes to Maud) 

Tom {L.) ; Bless her little tongue ! I took her from the woman who takes care of 
her. She’s going down with me to Springmead. I’ve bought her a new frock, 
all one colour, magenta, (aside) That was strong. 

Lady P, : Did 1 tell you Mr. Chodd had gone ? 

Tom ; I’m one too many hei'e. I’ll vamose 1 Good morning, my lady. 

Lady P. : Good morning, Mr. — ^Bacchus. 

Tom ; Stylus — Stylus ! I shall have to call her Ariadne. Um ! they might have 
asked the child to have a bit of currant cake, or a glass of currant wine. 
Shabby devils ! 

[Exeunt Tom and Little Maud, L. i E. — a pause. 

Lady P. {aside] : Could anything have happened more delightfully ? 

Maud {throwing herself into Lady Ptarmigant’s arms) : Oh, Aunty ! forgive me 
— I was wrong — I was ungrateful — ^forgive me ! Kiss me, and forgive me ! I’ll 
marry Mr. Chodd — anybody — do with me as you please. 

Lady P. :'>Iy dear niece ! {affected) I — I feel for you. I’m— I’m not so heartless 
as I seem. I know I’m a harsh, severe old woman, but I am a woman, and I 
can feel for you 1 {embracing her) 

Maud : And to think that with the same breath he could swear that he loved 
me, while another — this child, too ! (bursts into a flood of tears) There, aunt, I 
won’t cry. I’ll dry my eyes — I’ll do your bidding. You mean me well, while 
he— oh ! (shudders) Tell Mr. Chodd I’ll bear his name, and bear it worthily ! 
(sternly — sits, R.) 
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Lady P. [embracing — kissing her at each step) : Men arc a set of brutes. 1 wa.s jilted 
myself when I was twenty-three — and, oh, how I loved the fellow ! But I 
asserted my dignity, and married Lord Ptarmigant, and he, and he only, can 
tell you how I have avenged my sex 1 Cheer up, my darling ! love, .sentiment, 
and romance are humbug ! — but wealth, position, jewels, balls, presentations, 
a country-house, town mansion, society, power — that’s true solid happiness, 
and if it isn’t, I don’t hnow what is ! [Sxeunt, R. i E. 

SCENE THIRD . — The Wells atSpringmead-le-Beau. — An avenue of elms, sloping off to 
R. U, E., on L. — house with windows, &c., on to lawn — railings at back of stage. 

Garden seats, chairs, lounges, small tables, &c., discovered near house, L . — Lord 
Ptarmigant discovered asleep in garden-chair against house, L., his feet resting on 
another — Enter Chodd, Sen., down avenue, R. 

Chodd, Sen. ; Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! What a day this is ! There’s Johnny to be 
elected, and I’m expecting the first copy of the “ Morning Earthquake,” — 
my paper ! my own paper 1 — ^by the next train. Then here’s Lady Ptarmigant 
says that positively her niece will have Johnny for her wedded husband, and 
in one day my Johnny is to be a husband, an M.P., and part proprietor of 
a daily paper ! Whew ! how hot it is ! It's lucky that the wells are so near the 
hustings — one can run under the shade and get a cooler. Here’s my lord ! 
[waking him) My lord ! 

Lord P. [waking) ; Oh ! eh ! Mr. Chodd— good morning ! — how de do ! 
Chodd, Sen, [sitting on stool, L.) : Oh, flurried, and flustered, and worritted, 
You know to-day’s the election. 

Lord P. : Yes, I believe there is an election going on somewhere, [calling) A 
tumbler of the waters No, a. 

Enter Waitress /rofu house, L,, places tumbler of water on table, and exit. 
Chodd, Sen. ; Oh, what a blessing there is no opposition 1 If my boy is returned 
(rising) 

Enter Chodd, Jun., agitated, a placard in his hand, R. a E. 

Chodd, Jon. : Look here, guv ! look here ! 

Chodd, Sen. ; What is it, my Johnny ! 

Chodd, Jun. ; Don’t call me Johnny ! Look here 1 [shows electioneering placard, 
“ Vote for Daryl 1 ” 

Chodd, Sen. : What ? 

Chodd, Jun. : That vagabond has put up as candidate ! His brother used to 
represent the borough. 

Chodd, Sen. : Then the election will be contested ? 

Chodd, Jun. :Yes. (Choud, SmiOR, sinks on garden chair) 

Lord P. [rising, and taking tumbler from table) : Don’t annoy yourself, my dear Mr. 

Chodd ; these accidents will happen in the best regulated constituencies. 
Chodd, Jun. : Guv, don’t be a fool ! 

Lord P. : Try a glass of the waters. 

[Chodd, Sen,, takes iumbler and drinks, and the next moment ejects the Water with 
a grimace, stamping about. 

Chodd, Sen. : Oh, what filth ! O-o-o-o-o-oh ! 

Lord P. : It is an acquired taste, [to Waiter) Another tumbler of No. a. 
Chodd, Sen. ; So, Johnny, there’s to he a contest, and you won’t be M.P. for 
Springmead after all. 

Chodd, Jun. i I don’t know that. 

Chodd, Sen. : What d’ye mean ? 
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CuoDD, JuN. : Mr. Sidney Dai'yl may lose, and, perhaps, Mr, Sidney Daryl 
mayn’t show. After that ball 

Chodd, Sen. : Where you lost that thousand pounds. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Don’t keep bringing that up, guvenor. After that I bought up 
all Mr. Daryl’s bills— entered up judgment, and left them with Aaron. I’ve 
telegraphed to London, and if Aaron don’t nab him in town, he’ll catch him 
here. 

Chodd, Sen. ; But, J ohnny , isn’t tltat rather mean ? 

Chodd, Jun. : All’s fair in love and Parliament. 


Entir Country Boy with newspaper^ R. i E. 
Boy ; Mr. Chodd ? 


Chodd, Sen,"! „ , 

Chodd, 

Boy : Just arrived. 

Chodd, Jun. ; “ The Morning Earthquake.” (they both clutch at it eagerly — each 
secures a paper, and sit under tree, R.) . 

Chodd, Sen. [R. — reading) : Look at the leader. “ In the present aspect of 
European politics ” 


Chodd, Jun. (L.) ; “ Some minds seem singularly obtuse to the perception of 
an idea.” 


Chodd, Sen, : Johnny ! 

Chodd, Jun. : Guv ! 

Chodd, Sen. ; Do you sec tlie last leader ? 

Chodd, Jun. : Yes. 

Chodd, Sen. {reading) ; “ The borough ofSpringmcad-le-Beau has for centuries 
been represented by the house of Daryl.” 

Chodd, Jun. {reading) ; “ A worthy scion of that ancient race intends to offer 
himself as candidate at the forthcoming election, and, indeed, who will dare 
to oppose him ? ” 

Chodd, Sen. ; “ Surely not a Mister ” 

Chodd, Jun. : “ Chodd.” {they rise and come down) 

Chodd, Sen. ; “ Whoever he may be.” 

Chodd, Jun. ; “ What arc the Choddian antecedents ? ” 

Chodd, Sen. ; “ Whoever heard of Chodd ? ” 

Chodd, Jun. : “ To be sure a young man of that name has recently been tire 
cause of considerable laughter at the clubs on account of his absurd attempts 
to become a man of fashion.” {both crossing L. and R.) 

Chodd, Sen. {R.) : “ And to wriggle himself into Society.” {crossing again) 

Chodd, Jun. (i?.) : Why, it’s all in his favour, {in a rage.) 

Chodd, Sen. ; In our own paper too. Oh, that villain Stylus ! {crossing R.). 

Chodd, Jun. {crossing R.) : There are no more of these .in the town, are there ? 

Boy : Yes, sir. A man came down with two thousand ; he’s giving them away 
everywhere. 

Chodd, Jun, : Confound you ! {pushes him off, R. i E.—follotps) 

Chodd, Ssn. ; Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, dear 1 Now, my lord, isn’t that tpo bad. 
{sees him asleep) He’s off again ! {waking him) My lord, here’s the “ Earth- 
quake ! ” {half throwing him off seat). 

Lord P. : Earthquake ! Good gracious ! I didn’t feel anything, {rising) 

Ghodd, Sen. ; No, no, the paper. • 

Lord P. : Ah, most interesting, {drops paper, and leisurely reseats himself) My dear 
Mr. Chodd, I congratulate you. 

Chodd, Sen., : Congratulate me ? {looks at watch) I must be off to the com- 
mittee. ' [Exit Chodd, Sen,, L. a E- 
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Lord P. : Waiter ! am I to have that tumbler of No. 2 ? 

[Band heard playing “ Conquering Hero,” a«(/ /oitrf cheers as hoRD PrAiiMioANT 
goes into house, L , and enter Sidney, O’Sullivan, Mac UsQ,uEnAuc.ii, and 
Dr. Makvicz, R. U. B. — Sidney bowing off as he enters — cheers. 
Sidney ; So far so good. I’ve seen lots of faces that I knew. I’ll run this Dutch- 
metalled brute hard, and be in an honourable minority anyhow. 

Enter Tom, hastily, R. i E. 

Tom : Daryl. 

Sidney : Yes. 

Tom : Look out. 

Sidney : What’s the matter ? 

Tom ; I met our friend Moses Aaron on the platform. He didn’t see you, but 
what does he want here ? 

Sidney ; Me, if anybody, (musing) This is a shaft from the bow of Mr. John 
Chodd, junior. I see his aim. 

Tom ; What’s to be done ? The voters are warm, hut, despite the prestige of the 

family name, if you were not present 

Sidney : Besides, I couldn’t be returned from Cursitor Street, M.P. for the 
Queen’s Bench, (thinking.) Did the Lamb come down with us ? 

Tom : Yes — second class. 

Sidney : Let him stop the bailiffs— Aaron is as timid as a girl. I’ll go through 

here, and out by the grand entrance. Let in the Lamb, and 

Tom ; I see. 

Sidney ; Quick ! [Exit Tom, R. i E. 

O’SuLL, : Daryl, is there any fighting to be done ? 

Mac U. ; Or any drinking ? 

Da. M. ; If so, we shall be most happy. 

Sidney : No, no, thanks. Gome with me — I’ve a treat for you. 

Omnes : What ? 

Sidney (laughing) : The chalybeate wafers, [Exeunt Omnes into house, L. 

Enter Chodd, Jun., and Aaron, R. i E. 

Chodd, JuN. : You saw him go in — arrest him. The chaise is ready — take him to 
the next station, and all’s right. I’ll stay and sec him captured. (Chodd in 
great triumph) . 

AiioN : Very good, shur — do it at vunsh. 

[A going into the house, when the Lamb springs out — Aaron staggers back — the 
Lamb stands in boxing attitude befoie the door — ^Tom and Six or Eight Roughs 

enter by avenue, R .) . 

Lamb (with hack half turned to audience) : Now, then, where arejoa a shovin’ to ? 
Aaron ; I want to passh by. 

Lamb ; Then you can’t. 

Aaron : Why not ? 

Lamb (doggedly) : ’Cos I’m doorkeeper, and you haven’t got a check.^ 

Aaron : Now, Lamb, dooty’sh dooty, and 

Lamb (turning with face to audience, and bringing up the muscle aj his right arm) : Feel 
that ! 

Aaron (alarmed) : Yesh, shur. (feels it slightly). 

Lamb ; You can’t come in, 

Chodd, Jun. (crossing to Lamb fussily ) ; Why not ? 

Lamb (looks at him, half contemptuously, half comically) ; 'Cos that sez I mustn’t 
let you. Feel it ! (taps muscle). 
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CiiODD, JuN. ; Thank you, some other time, (crossing, R.) 

[The Roughs surround him, jeer, and prepare to hustle him — Tom mounts seat, R. 

Tom ; Vote for Daryl ! 

Lame (making up to Aaron in sparring attitude, wha retreats in terror) ; Are yer movin’ ? 

ChodDjJun. ; Do your duty, [Roughs 

Aaron : I can’t — they are many, I am few. (cheers without, R.) 

Chodd, JuN. (losing lus presence of mind) : Particular business requires me at the 
hustings. 

[Goes off, R., midst jeers and laughter o/'Roughs. 

Lamb (at same time advancing upon Aaron) ; Are yer movin’. 

Aaron : Yesh, Mr. Lamb, (by this time he has backed close io Tom, perched upon the 
seat, who bonnets him) 

Tom : Vole for Daryl 1 

[Aaron is bustled off, R. 1 E., by 'bAo'B,folUtoed leisuredly by Lamb. 

Tom (on chair) : Remember, gentlemen, the officers of the law — the officers of 
the sheriff — are only in the execution of their duty, (shouts and uproar without] 
Don’t offer any violence, (shouts.) Don’t tear them limb from limb ! (shouts 
followed by a loud shriek — Tom leaps from chair, dances down stage, and exit, R, U.E. 

Enter Lady Ptarmigant and Chodd, Sen., R. 2 E . — Lady Ptarmigant is 
dressed in mmve — Chodd escorts her to house, L. 

Chodd, Sen. : But if he is absent from his post ? 

Lady P. : His post must get on without him. Really, my dear Mr. Chodd, you 
must allow me to direct absolutely. If you wigh your son to marry Miss 
Hetherington, now is the time — ^now or never. 

[Exits into house, L. — CiiODD, exits R. i E, 

Enter Chodd, Jun. and Maud, dressed in rnauve, R. U. E. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Miss Hetherington, allow me to offer you a seat, (she sits under 
tree, R. — aside) Devilish awkward I Lady Ptarmigant says “ Strike while the 
iron’s hot ; ” but I want to be at the hustings. I’ve made my .speech to the 
electors, and now I must do my courting. She looks awfully proud. I wish I 
could pay some fellow to do this for me. Miss Hetherington, a — a — a — I got 
the speech I spoke just now off by heart. I wish I’d got this written for me too. 
Miss Hetherington, I — I am emboldened by the — by what I have just been 
told by our esteemed correspondent. Lady Ptar — I mean by your amiable 
aunt. I — I — (boldly) I have a large fortune, and my prospects are bright and 
brilliant — bright and brilliant. I — I am of a respectable family, which has 
always paid its way. I have entered on a political career, which always pays 
its way ; and I mean some day to make my name famous. My lady has doubt- 
less prepared you for the hon — I offer you my — my humble hand, and large, 
I may say colossal fortune. 

Maud (L.) : Mr. Chodd, I will be plain with you. 

Chodd, Jjjn. (R.) : Impossible for Miss Hetherington to be plain. 

Maud : You offer me your hand : I will accept it. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Oh, joy ! Oh (endeavouring to take her hand) 

Maud ; Please hear me out. On these conditions. 

Chodd, Jun. ; Pin money no object. Settle as much on you as you like. 

Maud : I will be your true and faithful wife — I will bear your name worthily ; 
but you must understand our union is a union of convenience. 

Chodd, Jun. : Convenience ! 

Maud : Yes ; that love has no part in it. 
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CiiODD, JuN. : Miss Hetlierlngton — may I say Maud— I love you — I adore you 
with my whole heart and fortune, [aside) I wonder how they’re gotting on at 
the hustings. 

Maud : I was saying, Mr. Chodd— — 

Chodd, Jun : Call me John — your own John ! [seizing her hand — she shuddeis, and 
withdraws it) 

Maud [struggling with herself) : I was saying that the afTection which a wife 

should bring the man she has elected as [cheers without) 

Sidney [speaking without) ; Electors of Springmead. 

Maud ; We hardly know sufficient of each other to warrant — — 

Sidney [without) : I need not tell you who I am. [cheers — Maud trembles) 

Maud : We are almost strangers. 

Sidney : Nor what principles I have been reared in. 

Ghodd, Jun. : The name of Chodd, if humble, is at least wealthy. 

Sidney : I am a Daryl ; and my politics those of the Daryls, [cheers) 

Chodd, Jun. [aside) : This is awkward, [to Maud) As to our being 
strangers 

Sidney ; I am no stranger, [cheers) I have grown up to be a man among you. 
There are faces I see in the crowd I am addressing, men of my own age, whom 
I remember children, [cheers) There are faces among you who remember me 
when I was a boy. [cheers) In the political union between my family and 
Springmead, there is more than respect and sympathy, there is sentiment. 
[cheers) 

Chodd, Jun. : Confound the fellow ! Dearest Miss Hetherington — Dearest 
Maud — you have deigned to say you will bo mine. 

Sidney ; Why, if we continue to deserve your trust, plight your political faith 
to another? 

Maud [overcome) : Mr. Chodd, I 

Chodd, Jun. ; My own bright, particular Maud ! 

Sidney : Who is my opponent ? 

Tom [without, R.) : Nobody, [a loud laugh) 

Sidney : What is he ? 

Tom : Not much, [a roar of laughter) 

Sidney : I have no doubt he is honest and trustworthy, but why turn away an 
old servant to hire one you don’t know ? [cheers) Why turn off an old love 
that you have tried and proved for a new one ? [cheers) I don’t know what 
the gentleman’s polidcs may be, [laugh) Or those of his family, [roar of 
laughter) I’ve tried to find out, but I can’t. To paraphrase the ballad ; — 

I’ve searched through Hansard, journals. 

Books, De Brett, and Burke, and Dodd, 

And my head — ^my head is aching. 

To find out the name of Chodd. 

[Loud laughter and three cheers — MAud near fainting. 
CHODn, JuN. : I can’t stand this : I must be off to the hustings. Miss Helh ! Oh ! 
she’s fkinting. What shall I do ? Lady Ptarmigant ! Oh, here sfce comes ! 
Waiter, a tumbler of number 2. [Runs of, R, 2 E- 

Sidney (without) ; And I confidently awmt the result which will place me at the 
head of the poll, [cheers) 

Enter Lord and Lady PTARMiGANT,_/7om house, L . — Lady PtArmiganT attends to 

Maud. 

Maud ; ’Twas nothing— a slight faintness— an attack of 

Lord P . ; An attack of Chodd, I think ! What a dreadful person my lady is, to 
he sure, [aside— sits, L.) 
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Lady P. {to Maud) : Have you done it ? 

Maud ; Yes. 

Lady P. : And you are to be his wife ? 

Maud : Yes. {cheers) 

Enter Sidney, 0*SullivaNj Mag Usquebaugh and Doctor Makvicz, R. 2 E, 

Sidney {cortiing down, L.) : Tom, I feel so excited — so delitjbted — so happy — so — 
[sees Maud, slops, takes his hat ojf- — Maud bows coldly ) — In my adversary’s 
colours ! 

Lady P. {R.) : That fellow, Sidney ! 

Maud (C. — aside) : It seems hard to see him there, and not to speak to him for 
the last time. 

f/.r about to advance when Tom brings on Little Maud, R. U. E., dressed in 
magenta — Maud recedes — Lord Ptarmigant goes to sleep in garden seat, L. 

Lady P. : The tobacco man ! 

Tom {down, L.) : Ariadne ! [Sidney forrer Little Maud. 

Enter Chodd, Jun., R. V. E., and down, R. 

Lady P. {with a withe) ing glance at Sidney) : Maud, my child, here’s Mr. Chodd. 
[Chodd, Jun., crossing R. C., gives his arm to Maud — Sidney stands with 
Little Maud, L, C. — All go off, R. U. E., except Lady Ptarmigant, 

Sidney, Tom and Lord Ptarmigant. 

Sidney (i.) ; On his arm ! Well, I deserve it ! I am poor ! 

Lady P. {R.) : Mr. Daryl. [Sidney bows, 

Tom (i.) : Ariadne is about to express her feelings ; I shall go ! [Exit, R. U, E. 

Sidney : Lady Ptarmigant 1 

Lady P. : I cannot but express my opinion of your conduct. For a long time I 
have known you to be the associate of prize fighters, betting men, race horses, 
authors, and other such low persons ; but despite that, I thought you had 
some claims to be a gentleman. 

Sidney : In what way have I forfeited Lady Ptarmigant’s good opinion ? 

Lady P. ; In what, sir ? In daring to bring me, your kinswoman, and a lady — 
in daring to bring into the presence of the foolish girl you professed to love — 
that child — your illegitimate offspring ! [Lord Ptarmigant awakes. 

Sidney {stung) : Lady Ptarmigant, do you know who that child is ? 

Lady P. : Perfectly ! ( With a sneer) 

Sidney : I think not. She is the lawful daughter of your dead, and only son, 
Charles ! ■ 

Lady P. : What? 

Sidney ; Two days before he sailed for the Crimea, he called at my chambers, 
and told me that he fell convinced he should never return. He told me too of 
his connection with a poor and humble girl, who would shortly become the 
mother of his child. I saw from his face that the bullet was cast that would 
destroy him, and I begged him to legitimatize one, who, though of his blood, 
might not bear his name. Like a brave fellow, a true gentleman, on the next 
day he rnarried. 

Lady P. : Plow disgraceful ! 

Sidney : Joined his regiment, and, as you know, fell at Balaclava. 

Lady P. : My poor — poor boy. 

Sidney ; His death broke his wife’s heart — she too died. 

Lady P. : What a comfort ! 

Sidney ; I placed the child with a good motherly woman, and I had intended 
for the sake of my old friend, Charley, to educate her, and to bring her to you, 
and say, take her, she is your lawful grandchild, and a lady pur sang ; love 
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her and be proud of her, for the sake of the gallant son, who galloped to deatli 
in the service of his country. 

Lady P. {affected) ; Sidney ! 

Sidney ; I did not intend that you should know this for some time. I had some 
romantic notion of making it a reason for your consent to my marriage with 
— (Lady Ptarmigant takes Little Maud) with Miss Hetherington — tliat is 
all over now. The ill opinion, witlt which you have lately pursued me, has 
forced this avowal from me. 

Lady P. {to child) : My darling ! Ah ! my poor Charley’s very image ! My poor 
boy ! my poor boy ! 

Lord P. [who has been listening, advancing, L.) : Sidney, let my son Charley’s 
father thank you. You have acted like a kinsman and a Daryl ! (ajjected) 

Lady P. ; Sidney, forgive me ! 

Sidney (C.) ; Pray forget it, Lady Ptarm 

Lady P. : I will take care that Miss Hetherington shall know 

Sidney {hotly) \ What ! did she too suspect ! Lady Ptarmigant, it is my request 
— nay, if I have done anything to deserve your good opinion, my injunc- 
tion— that Miss I-Iedrerington is not informed of what has just passed. If she 
has thought that I could love another — she is free to her opinion ! {goes up, 
and comes down, R., with tlie child) 

Lord P. ; But I shall tell her. 

Lady P. [astonished) : You ! [aside) Don’t you tliink, under the circumstances, 

it would be better 

Lord P : I shall act as I think best. 

Lady P. ; Ferdinand ! [authoritatively) 

Lord P. ; Lady Ptarmigant, it is not often I speak, goodness knows ! but on a 
question that concerns my honour, and yours, I shall not be silent. 

Lady P. (C.) ; Ferdinand ! (imploringly) 

Lord P. : Lady Ptarmigant, I am awake, and you will please to follow my in- 
structions. [eiossing, C.) What is my graiid-daughter’s name ? 

L. Maud : Maud. 

Lord P. ; Maud, Maud— is it Maud ! (playfully) 

[Lord Ptarmigant lefts her in his arms, and is carrying her off. 
Lady P. : My lord ! consider — people are looking ! 

Lord P. ; Let ’em look — they’ll know I’m a grarldfathei ! 

[Exit Lord Ptarmigant, with Little Maud and Lady Ptarmigant, 

R. U. E, avenue. 


Tom runs on, R. U. E. 


Tom (L.) ; It’s all right, Sid. Three of Chodd’s Committee have come over to 
us. They said that so long as a Daryl was not put up, they felt at liberty to 
support him, but now — [seeing that SroNEY is affected) What’s the matter ? 

Sidney (R.) : Nothing. 

Tom : Ah, that nieans love ! I hope to be able to persuade the majority of 
Chodd’s Committee to resign ; and, if they resign, he must too, and we shall 
walk over tlie course. (SroNEY goes up and sits, L.— aside) Cupjd’s carriage 
stops the way again. Confound that nasty, naughty, naked little boy ! I 
wonder if he’d do less mischief if they put him into knickerbockers. 

[Exit, R. 1 E. 

Sidney ; Mr. Chodd shall not have Springmead. 


Enter Maud, leading Little Maud by the hand, R. U. £.— SiDNEY’s/aw is burled 
in his hands on the table. 

Maud [kissing the child, then advancing slowly to Sidney) ; Sidney ! 

Sidney [rising) : Maud— Miss Hetherington ! 
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L. Maud : Uncle, this is my new aunt. She’s my aunt and you’re my uncle. You 
don’t seem pleased to see each other though — ain’t you ? Aunt, why don’t 
you kiss uncle ? 

Maud (iJ., after a pause) : Sidney, I have to beg your forgiveness for the — the — 
mistake which 

Sidney (i.) : Pray don’t mention it, Maud — ^Miss Hcthcrlngton. It is not of 
the 

Maud (i?.) : It is so hard to think ill of those we have known. [Child goes upR. 

Sidney ; I think that it must be very easy ! Let me take this opportunity, of 
apologising personally, as I have already done by letter, for my misconduct 
at the ball. I had heard that you were about to — to 

Maud ; Marry ! Then you were in error. Since then I have accepted Mr. 
Chodd. (pause) 

Sidney : I congratulate you. {turns his face aside) 

Maud : You believed me to be false — believed it without enquiry ! 

Sidney : As you believed of me ! 

Maud : Our mutual poverty prevented, 

Sidney {bursting out) : Oh, yes, we are poor ! We are poor ! We loved each 
other— but we were poor ! We loved each other — but we couldn’t take a house 
in a square ! We loved each other — but we couldn’t keep a carriage ! We loved 
each other — but we had neither gold, purple, plate, nor mansion in the 
country 1 You were right to leave me, and to marry a gentleman — rich in all 
these assurances of happiness ! 

Maud ; Sidney, you are cruel. 

Sidney ; I loved you, Maud ; loved you with my whole heart and soul since we 
played together as children, and you grew till 1 saw you a lovely blushing girl, 
and now — pshaw ! this is folly, sentiment, raving madness ! Let me wish you 
joy — let me hope you will be happy. 

L. Maud (coming down, C.) : Uncle, you mustn’t make my new aunt cry. Go 
and make it up with her, and kiss her. 

[Lady Ptarmioant, Lord Ptarmioant, and Lord Cloudwrays have entered 
dw ing the last speech, R. U. E, 

Maud ; Farewell, Sidney ! (holding out her hand) 

Sidney ; Farewell ! 

Lady P, (advancing, C .) : Farewell! Wliat nonsense : two young people so fond of 
each other. Sidney — ^Maud, dear, you have my consent. 

Sidney (L. C., astonished) : Lady Ptarmigant I 

Lady P. (R. C.) : I always liked you, Sidney, though, I confess, I didn’t always 
show It. 

Lord P. (L.) : I can explain my lady’s sudden conversion — at least, Cloud- 
wrays can. 

Lord G. (R.) : Well, Sid, I’m sorry to be the bearer of good news — I mean of 
ill news ; but your brother — poor Percy — he — a 

Sidney ; Dead ! 

Lord G. : The news came by the mail to the Club, so as I’d nothing to do, I 
thought m come down to congratulate — I mean condole with you. 

Lord P. : Bear up, Sidney, your brother’s health.was bad before he left us. 

Sidney : First the son, and then the father. 

Maud (L. C.) : Sidney ! 

Sidney (catching her hand) : Maud 1 

Maud : No, no — not now — ^you are rich, and I am promised. 

Lady P. : Why, you wicked girl ; you wouldn’t marry a man you didn’t love, 
would you ? Where are your principles ? (Lord Ptarmioant sits on garden 
seat, L., with Little Maud) 
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Maud ; But — but — ^Mr. Ghodd ? 

Lady P. : What on eartli consequence is Mr. Ghodd ? 

Enter Ghodd, Sen., and Ghodd, Jun., avenue, R. 


Ghodd, Sen. : My lady, it’s all right, Johnny has been accepted ! 

[Maud goes up and sits, L. C. — Sidney and Lord Cloudwravs also go up 

with her. 

Lady P. [L.) : By whom ? 

Ghodd, Sen. (i?.) ; By Miss Hetherington — by Maud 1 

Lady P. : Why, you must be dreaming, the election has turned your brain — 
roy niece marry a Ghodd ! ' 

Lady P. : Nothing of the sort ; I was only joking, and thought you were, too. 
(aside) The impertinence of the lower classes in trying to ally themselves with 
us ! (going up, L.) 

Ghodd, Jun. : Guv. 

Ghodd, Sen, : Johnny ! 

Ghodd, Jun. ; We’re done ! (crosses, L.) 

[Loud cheering. Enter Tom, R. U. E., who whispers and congratulates Sidney. Enter 
a Gentleman, fJ. i.E., who whispers to Ghodd, Sen. condolingly and exit, R.i.E. 

Ghodd, Sen, (R,, shouting) : Johnny ! 

Ghodd, Jun. (L.) : Guv. 

Ghodd, Sen. : They say there’s no hope, and advise us to withdraw from the 
contest. [All congratulate Sidney, up stage. 

Lady P. ; Sir Sidney Daryl, M.P., looks like old times, (to Lord Ptarmigant) 
My lord, congratulate him. 

Lord P. (waking and shaking Ghodd, Jun. by the hand) : Receive my congratula- 
tions. 

Lady P. ; Oh ! it’s the wrong man ! 

Ghodd, Sen. (Ji.) : Mr. Stylus, I may thank you for this. 

Tom (R. C.) : And yourself you may. I brought out your journal, engaged your 
staff, and you tried to throw me over. You've got your reward. Morning 
paper ! (throws papers in the air) 

Enter Aaron with hat broken and head bound up, R. U. E, 


Aaron (C., to Sidney) ; Arreshtyou at the shoot of— (Chodds rub their hands 
in triumph) 

Tom (R. C.) : Too late ! too late ! He’s a member of Parliament. 

[Ghodd, Jun. and Sen. turn into R. and L. corners. 

Sidney (L. C., to Tom) ; I haven’t taken the seat or the oaths yet. 

Tom (R. C.) : They don’t know that. 

Sidney ; We can setde it another way. (taking out pocket book and looking at 
Ghodd, Jun.) Some time ago I was fortunate enough to win a large sum of 
money, this way if you please, (goes up with Aaron, and gives money, notes, &c.) 

Ghodd, Jun. : Pays his own bills, which I’d bought up, with my mcney . 

Ghodd, Sen. (crossing, L.) : Then, Johnny, you won’t get into society. 

Lady P. (coming down, R.) : Never mind, Mr. Ghodd, your son shall marry a 
lady. 

Lady P. ; I promise to introduce you to one of blue blood. 

Ghodd, Sen. : Blue blood. 

Ghodd, Jun. ; Blue bl I’d rather have it the natural colour. 
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Cheers— Enter O’Sullivan and Committal, R. U. E. Stage full Church helh heard. 

O’SuLL. (i2.) : Sir Sidney Daryl we have heai'd the news. In our turn we have 
to inform you that your adversaries have retired from, the contest, and you 
are Member for Springinead. [cheers) We, your committee, come to weep 
with you for the loss of a brother, to joy with you on your accession to a title 
and your hereditary honours. Your committee most respectfully beg to be 
introduced to Lady Daryl, [with intention and Irish gallantry) 

[Sidney shozvs Maud the magenta ribbon — she places her hand in his. 

Sidney (C.) : Gentlemen, I thank you ; I cannot introduce you to Lady Daryl, 
for Lady Daryl does not yet exist. In the meantime I have permission to 
present you to Miss Hetherington. 

Tom [leaping on chair , / 2 ., and waving handkerchief) : Three cheers for my lady I 
[All cheer — church bells — band plays Conquering Hero.’* Girl at window of 
house waves handkerchief and Child a stick with magenta streamer attached. 
Countrymen, &g, wave hats — band playSy ^c. 

CURTAIN. 


1890 

JUDAH 

(By HENRY ARTHUR JONES) 

Both Henry Arthur Tones (b. 1851) and Artliur Wing Pinero (b. 1855) are 
happily still with us. It was their privilege to unite in the great wave that fol- 
lowed Tom RoberLsonhs initial and heroic effort. Tiiey carried us far beyond 
the scope of his dreams and ambitions. They bring us to the threshold of the 
new era in English drama. On a sound foundation they built the problem play, 
the play designed to make a man think as well as to give him pleasurable sensa- 
tions. In their dramaturgy, pleasurable sensations are perhaps the hrst con- 
sideration. There is much to be said for the point of view. 

Judah, produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre on the 8ist May i8go, was not 
to the taste of the conventional critics. Clement Scott, the faithful friend of the 
reformers of that period, stood almost alone in defending it. The sincerity of 
the central figure penetrated a region so unfamiliar as to make the older play- 
goers uncomfortable ; this was somehow felt to be against the rules. The same 
sincerity gives the play life to-day, 

Henry Arthur Jones’ successes are too numerous, and too well-known, to be 
here recorded. One of his few failures, Michael and His Lost Angel, is tliought by 
some to repthsent the height of his achievement. Of his art, “ G.B.S.” of The 
Saturday Review, wrote, in a rare outburst of enthusiasm ; “ One of the great 
comforts of criticising the work of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is that the critic can 
go straight to tlie subject-matter without troubling about the dramatic con- 
struction . . . (His) technical skill is taken as a matter of course. Nobody ever 
dreams of complimenting him about it ; we proceed direct to abusing his 
ideas.” . . . 

But we have no intention of abusing Mr. Jones’ ideas. 
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JUDAH 


Judah Llewfdlyn, Min- 
ister of the Durfield Road 
Chapel, Beachampton 
The Earl of Asgarby 
Professor JopPj F.R.S.. 
etc. 

Mr. Prall 


A PLAY IN THREE .ACTS. 

Characters 
JuxoN Prall 
Mr. Dethic 
Mr. Papworthy, Mayor 
of Beachampton 
Roper 
Morson 


Grander 
Vashti Dethic 
Lady Eve {Lord A:garby\ 
daughter) 

Sophie Jopp 
Mrs. Prall 


The whole of the action takes place at Asgarby Castle, near the city of Beachampton, 
in the present day. 


ACT I 


SCENE. — The Tapestry-room at Asgarby GASTLE.il handsome apartment hung with 
copies of Raphael's cartoons in tapestry. The back is covered with a copy in tapestry of 
the cartoon of the healing of the paralytic at the gale of the Temple. Door up stage right. 
Fire-place down stage right. Windows opening upon garden up stage left. 

Discover Lord Asgarby — a very distinguished-looking man about sixty. He is writing 

at table. 


Enter Roper, announcing. 

Roper ; Mr. Papworthy ! 

Enter Papworthy. 


(Lord A. rises.) 


[Exit Roper, 


Pap. ; Excuse ray taking the liberty, Lord Asgarby, but you being the chief 
pillar of Beachampton, I thought it my duty to ask your opinion upon the 
question of our Mr. Llewellyn and this young person. 


Enter Professor Jopp at window. A man about sixty, keen, alert, intellectual, bald, 
very high forehead, bright deep-set eyes, genial Voltaire type of face. 

Jopp ; Am I in the way ? 

Lord A. ; Not at all, Jopp. {Introduces.) Mr. Papworthy. He wants to ask ray 
advice about this young lady who is causing all this sensation in the city. 

Jopp : This Miss Dethic ? 

Pap. : Yes, sir. I have been connected with the Durfleld Road Chapel since I 
was a boy, and it seems to me that our young minister, Mr. Llewellyn, is 
going too far when he declares in public his belief in the miracles that this 
Miss Dethic is said to work. 

Jopp ; You don’t believe in miracles, Mr. Papworthy ? 

Pap. : Not in England in tlie nineteenth century. Do you, sir ? 

Jopp : No. I never believe in miracles that do not happen either in a remote 
century or a remote country. 

Pap. : Quite so, sir ; and though of coinrse I don’t say they are impossible in 
Beachampton to-day, yet I tinnk as mayor, and as head of one of the oldest 
establishments in the city, it is my duty to— to— ah — to — 

Jopp : To discourage them as much as possible, eh ? 

Pap. : Yes. And Lord Asgarby subscribing very largely to our cause, as he does 
to everything in Beachampton, I called to ask him whether in his opinion 
Mr. Lle.wellyn ought not to be removed. 
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Jopp : What for ? Heis tremendously in earnest— the finest natural orator I ever 
listened to. 

Pap. ; You have heard him, sir ? 

Lord A. ; We all went last night. My daughter was deeply impressed, and 
wished to meet him. 

Pap. : He’s in Asgarby now, with Miss Dethic. 

Lord A. ; In the village ? Could you bring him here ? 

Pap. : Certainly, my lord. (Lord A. rings bell.) I don’t deny Mr. Llewellyn’s 
extraordinary gifts, but it’s a pity he’s so infatuated with this girl. There are 
other members of the congregation — my own daughter, for instance — she 
did knit him a pair of slippers. However, there’s no denying the wonderful 
power he has over the people. 

Jopp ; He seems to have received a good education. 

Pap. : He was at our training-college for some years. All our ministers are 
trained there. But it isn't education with Mr, Llewellyn — it’s born in him ! 

Jopp ; Welsh, isn’t he ? 

Pap. : A Welsh father and Jewish mother. 

Jopp : Gelt and Jew ! Two good races ! Just the man to give England a new 
religion, or make her believe in her old one. 

Roper enters. 

Pap. : I will try and find him, my lord. 

Lord A. ; Thank you. By the way, you needn’t trouble the rate-payers about 
the Free Library for the city. I will bear the entire cost myseif. 

Pap. : My lord, you are too generous ! 

Lord A. : Generous ! What is the use of money to me ? 

Lady Eve enters — a girl of fifteen, with beautiful, hectic complexion, fevsrhh, fidgety, 

with sudden alternate fits of languor and restless energy. Pap worthy bows very 
respectfully to her, and she comes to Lord A. He kisses her forehead. 

Pap. (aside) : Fifty thousand a year, and one dying child ! 

[Exit. Roper shows him off. 

Lord A. watches Lady Eve constantly, with the greatest tenderness and solicitude. 

Jopp : Well, Lady Eve, how are you to-day ? 

Lady E. ; I am quite well. The doctors arc all wrong. I mean to cheat them all 
and live. 

[Flings herself into an arm-chair, her fingers playing restlessly with a tassel. 

Lord A. ; Live, dearest ? The doctors have never said otherwise. 

Lady E. : No, hut they think it. You needn’t try to deceive me. I know what 
these journeys mean, from Torquay to Nice, from Nice to Algiers. (She rises 
suddenly, goes to Jopp determinedly. Lord h. follows her, always with the greatest 
solicitude.) Professor Jopp, I read your articie in this month’s Modern Review, 
on “ The Scientific Conception of Truth.” 

Jopp : You read a great deal too much. Lady Eve. 

Lady Eve ; I read everything. (Fiery pointedly.) Do you always tell the .truth 
yourself ? o 

Jopp (a little taken aback ; after a shore pause) : Almost invariably. 

Lady E. ; Will you tell me the truth now ? 

Jopp : Certainly. 

Lady E. : How long shall I live? 

Jopp : Well, I’m not In practice now, you know. 

Lady E. [goes from him, pettishly, to chair at fireplace, and sits) \ Ah ! you all think I 
am afraid to die ! My uncle Jack dashed among the powder barrels at 
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Inkerman, though he knew it was certain death. I am no more a coward than 
he was. I can die ! 

Lord A. : But you said you were going to live. [Goiii^ to her. 

Lady E. : So I am, if you’ll let n(ie have my own way ? (With great eagerness.) 
Will you ? 

Lord A, : My dearest, if there is anything in this world that money can buy, 
or love can procure, you know it is yours. {Tenderly.) What is it ? 

Lady E. ; Professor Jopp will laugh. 

Jopp {seriously and tenderly) : I couldn’t laugh at anything that promised to bring 
health to you. 

Lady E. : You laughed the other day. 

Jopp : At what ? 

Lady E. : At this Vashti Dethic. Yet she has made hundreds of cures in Spain. 
Jopp. : In Spain. 

Lady E. : And in America. 

Jopp ; In America. 

Lady E. : And in England. Mr. Prall has written a book all about her cures- and 
her fasting. {Very confidently.) I’m sure she could cure me. Father, you won’t 
be angry ! Miss Dethic is staying at the Towers with Mrs. Prall, and I’ve 
written and asked them to come this afternoon. 

Lord A. : That’s right. 

Lady E. ; And may 1 ask her to stay here ? 

Lord A. : Certainly, dear, if you wish. (Jopp shrugs his shoulders.) She is in the 
village with this Mr. Llewellyn. 

Lady E. : Mr. Llewellyn — the minister we heard last night. I’ll go and see if 
I can find her. (Goes to window. Lord A , follows her.) No, don’t come. Oh ! If 
I could speak like him ! If I could do something ! It’s action I want. This 
world is aU for the strong. To do .something, and then to die. {In a my dreamy, 
musing tone.) How sweet Death seems sometimes ! Like a kiss from an unknown 
lover ! He comes and touches you and says, “ Don’t you know me ? 1 have 
loved you all these years. This is our wedding-day. You must come with me. 
You must come.” [Exit at window. 

Lord A . {has watched her with great pain. Comes down, sits at writing-table, head in 
hands, then bursts into tears) : I can’t bear it. My dear one ! My only one ! The 
last of us ! The end of our race ! To have our name written in every page of 
our country’s history, and now to be blotted out. I have followed six of them 
to the grave, one after another, and now this last one is to he taken. I could 
buy up half the county, Jopp, and I can’t buy a year’s life for my only child. 
I’m worth nearly sixty thousand a year, and I’m poorer than the poorest 
labourer that can give blood and vigour to his race. ■ 

Jopp : My poor Asgarby ! 

Lord A. ; You have changed your beliefs since we were at Oxford together. I 
haven’t ! What comfort can your no-creed give me ? Is it just ? 

Jopp : Yes. Your family has played a great part all tlu-ough English history. It 
has lived its life, a long and honoured one. My dear Asgarby, when the day’s 
work is done, and well done, why rebel because the night has cpme and the 
labourer must go home to his rest ? 

Lord A. : But she hasn’t lived her day. Must it be, Jopp ? I don’t trust these 
doctors. They only tell me what they know I am longing (o hear. Tell me 
the truth. 

Jopp ; With the greatest care, Lady Eve may live some years. 

Lord A. ; How many ? 

Jopp : It is possible she may outlive you and me, but — 

Lord A. ; But ? — 
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JoPP : You mustn’t build on it. 

[The two men eland with hands clasped Joi some moments. Soppiie Jopp’s voice 

hemd ojf at window. 

Sophie {off.) : Decidedly— put the girl to a icientific test. 

Enter Sophie Jopp at window, in ouidooi dress, a dogmatic, supetcilious, incisive young 
lady, with eye-glass and shot haii . She speaks in a metallic, confident voice ; a girl who 
could never blush. Goes to chair ; sits down. 

Enter at window Juxon Prall, a thin wizened, old young man, spectacles, sharp 
fieatures ; knows everything — a young man of the most complete self-assurance. He 
has a peculiar finicking trick of speaking with the lips of the fingeis of one hand playing 
on the tips of the other. Plaids his head upon one side, as though he hadn’t muscular 
strength enough to hold it upright. 

Juxon : How do you do, Asgarby ? How do you do, Jopp ? We’ve been watch- 
ing this wonder-worker. Miss Delhic, go through her performance. 

Lord A. : You don’t share your father’s belief in her ? 

Juxon : My dear Lord Asgarby ! [Shrugs his shoulders. 

Lord A. : But Mr. Prall gives scores of authenticated cases in his book. 

Juxon {with the loftiest contempt) : My father’s book ! You’ve read that ? 

Lord A, ; With the greatest interest. Why not ? 

Juxon : Well, naturally I would not deprive my poor father of any small intel- 
lectual status that his various lucubrations have left him, but to me his book 
is simply the mo.st deplorable farrago of unsoimd logic, sickly sentiraent, and 
blatant ignorance that I have ever read. Eh, Miss Jopp ? 

Sophie : The style is certainly flabby. 

Juxon ; Atrocious. Do you feel inclined to investigate this Mi.ss Dethic’s powers, 

Jopp? 

Jopp {shakes hit head) ; I have investigated too many of them. The exact point 
at which sell-deception end,s and the deception of other people begins, has 
ceased to interest me. I made up iny mind when I exposed those rascally 
•spiritualists last year, that I wouldn’t waste any more time over such non- 
sense. 

Sophie : Oh ! but this case does really present some very astonishing features. 

Juxon ; Quite out of the common. 1 have proposed a scientific test. 

Lord A. ; Ah ! What ? 

Juxon : Miss Dethic only performs these wonderful cures after some weeks’ 
fasting. She Is locked in a room and remains in a kind of trance. To test if the 
fast is real, I have proposed that the key of the room should be handed over 
to me. 

Sophie : Would it not be better, Mr. Prall, that you and I should take watches 
of equal duration ? 

Juxon ; I don’t think so. I don’t question your good faith ; but the experience 
of my entire life has convinced me that my own personal observation is the 
only instrufnent whose results are perfectly satisfying and convincing. 

Lord A. : And did Miss Dethic refuse ? 

Juxon ; My mother objected on the score of propriety. I am extremely desirous 
not to say anything unlilial, but to me my poor mother presents the most 
alarming spectacle of all that is insufferable and prudish in the British 
matron. It is simply deplorable. 

Enter Roper, announcing Mr. and Mrs. Prall. During the following scene Juxon 

gazes at his father and mother with an air of benevolent pity, and occasionally exchanges 
glances and shrugs of the shoulder with Sophie, who reciprocates his feelings. 
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Enter Mr. and Mrs. Prall — ^Mr. Prall cmrying cnitchei. 

Mrs. P. : Lord Asgarby, congratulate us. {Shaking hands with Lord A.) The 
most marvellous manifestations ! 

Mr. P. : How do you do, Asgarby ? (Shakes hands.) To-day’s re.sults must silence 
the most obdurate. 

JuxoN : They will not silence me. 

Mr. P. {looks at JuxoN angrily ; says nothing. Turns to Lord A.) ; You remember 
old Benjamin Bandy ? 

Lord A. : The lame man at the cross-roads ? 

Mr. P. : Yes. For the last twenty years he has done nothing but hobble round 
his garden on crutches. 

Mrs. P. : And swear horribly. And, as he had a remarkably powerful voice, 
all his neighbours for half a mile round were compelled to listen to him. 
JuxON : Not necessarily. 

Mr. P. {to JuxON, very loudly and angrily) : It was impossible to avoid hearing 
him. 

Lord A. : What about Benjamin Bandy ? 

Mr. P. : Miss Dethic has cured him. 

JOPP : Of his bad language ? 

Mrs. P. ; No, of his complications. He had various di.5Drders. 

Mr. P. : He can walk. Lord Asgarby, as well as you and I. These arc his 
crutches. (Showing (hern to Jopp.) 

Mrs. P. (to Jopp) : You can’t deny the crutches. 

Jopp (examines the crutches very carefully through glasses ; turns them round upside 
down, assuming an air of conducting a profound e.xaminaiion and then delivers Ids 
verdict very magisterially) : They are crutches. 

[Prai.1., with a satisfied air, crosses to table and puts crutches on it. 

Mrs. P. ; And what have you to say to that ? 

Jopp : That apparently Miss Dethic has set free an alarming quantity of bad 
language to perambulate the country, instead of confining it within the 
limited radius of half a mile of the cross-roads. 

Enter Roper, announcing Mr. Papworthy and Mr. Llewellyn. Enter Pap- 
worthy. Enter Judah Llewellyn, about twentyfive, dark complexion, shaggy, 
clustering hair in thick curls over his forehead. Quick, nervous step ; glowing, enthu- 
siastic manner. Slight Welsh accent which becomes more noticeable in excitement. 

Pap. : My lord, this is Mr. Llewellyn. If you’ll excuse me, my lord — (taking out 
watch) — I have a meeting. [Exit. 

Judah (bows very slightly) : You sent for me. 

Lord A. ; We had the pleasure of hearing you last evening. We were de- 
lighted. 

Jopp : I have to speak in public occasionally. I should like to know die secret 
of your oratory. 

Judah : I believe what I say. <'■ 

Jopp : J believe what I say. There must be some other reason. 

Judah : What do you speak about ? 

Jopp ; My last lecture was on tadpoles and lizards. 

Judah : Mine was on the unseen world. 

Jopp (dryly) : Ah !— there I can’t follow you. 

J UDAH : It does need wings. 

Jopp : And I have only legs. Was that a personal experience of your own that 
you told us of last night ? Those mysterious voices — 
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Judah : Yes ; I hear them almost every day. I have heard them ever 
since I was a child and kept my father’s sheep on the hills in Wales. You 
know I lived almost alone until I was nearly twenty. I saw no human being, 
sometimes spoke to no one, from one week to another. 

Jopp : And you fancy that you hear a real voice at these times ? 

Judah ; It isn’t fancy — I hear it as plainly as I hear yours. (Jopp jtii&r.) Why do 
you doubt me ? Is the spirit-world so far from you that you don’t believe in 
it ? It’s nearer to me than this earth I walk upon. 

Lord A. : I understood that this Miss Vashti Dethic was with you, Mr. 
Llewellyn. 

[At the mention of her name Judah’s / ace shows intense interest. 

Judah : I left her in the village. 

Mrs. P. ; I was bringing her here, but she would insist on trying her marvel- 
lous curative power on some poor people in the village. 

Mr. P. ; Wonderful ! I am just bringing out a new edition of my book on her 
cures — the seventeenth ! 

JuxoN ; Perhaps, sir, you will correct a few of the gross inaccuracies that appear 
in the previous editions. 

Mr. P. [terribly upset, with an. outburst of impotent wrath) ; Juxon ! [Suddenly 
recooers himself. Speaks in a tone of condescending sarcasm.) I decline to argue 
with you, sir. 

Juxon (imperturbably) : My dear father, I would not force you to such an un- 
equal contest. 

Enter Roper, announcing Mr. Detiuc. Enter Mr. Detpiic, a suave, furtive, sallow, 
oily man of about fifty with a touch of the manner of a second-rate platform orator. 

Mr. P. : Lord Asgarby, may I present Mr. Dethicj the father of our distin- 
guished guest ? 

Lord A. ; We arc pleased to see you, Mr. Dethic. 

Dethio : I hope you’ll excuse my intruding, my lord, but my poor child — 

Judah i Miss Dethic is not ill ? 

Dethic : Merely exhausted. She is resting in the grounds for a few moments. 

Mrs. P. ; And the young girl with the fits ? 

Dethic : Perfectly cured, and so grateful. Wanted to give us a testimonial on 
the spot. 

Mr. P. : What do you say to these occurrences. Professor ? 

Jopp : I haven’t witnessed them. 

Mr. P. : You don’t deny them ? 

Jopp. : We don’t deny miracles nowadays, Mr. Prall — we explain them. 

Judah ; Explain ! — what ? 

Jopp ; The perfectly natural means by which miracles are always accomplished. 

Judah : You know the secrets of life and death, then ? You hold the keys of the 
grave ? Explain ? Explain to the mother the mystery of the love that gives a 
living child to her arms 1 Explain to the husband what hand snatches back 
his wife frtgn the gates of death ! Explain ? They do not need it. They hold 
their dear ones to their hearts — ^safe. They do not question — ^they love. 

Lord A. [who has listened eagerly) : We hoped Miss Dethic would have been here. 

Judah ; Will you let me bring her to you ? 

Lord A. ; If you will be so kind. 

Judah : I will fetch her. [Exit at door. 

Dethic [comes up to Lord A., his manner oily, uneasy, underbred) : My lord, may I 
express my overwhelming sense of the honour you have done me to welcome 
me under the hospitable roof of Asgarby Castle ? 
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Lord A. ; We hear wonderful accounts of Miss Dethic’a powers, 

DfiTiHQ : Not half the truth, my lord. 

Jopp ; So I should imagine ! 

Dethic {turns sharply rouid on. Jopp) : Sir ! 

Jopp : In placing the proportion of truth to rumour at one half, you have 
formed an unusually favourable estimate of human nature, Mr. Dethic. ’ 
Detiiio {confused ; laughs slightly) : Oh — ah ! Yes ! Possibly, sir, you have never 
met with any one possessing these extraordinary powers. 

Jopp {in the gravest, most matter-of-fact lone, looks Dethio full in Iheface, and speaks 
without showing the least irony) : Never, Mr. Dethic. I have in my little collec- 
tion. at home the liver-wing of a phoenix, the entire skeleton of a griffin in 
excellent preservation, and the only Imown specimen of the horn of a unicorn, 
but I have never met with any one possessed of supernatural powers, 
Dethic : Indeed ! [Laughs ; rather confused. 

Roper enters rather suddenly. 

Roper : I beg pardon, my lord. The young lady has fainted. 

[Mrs. P,, Lord A., and Mr. P. go oj, followed by Roper. Jopp stands at 
fire-place. 

Dethic (to Juxon, who ignores him) : My poor darling ! It’s ever the same when 
she is labouring for the good of others. 

Re-enter JuDMi, hearing Vasmti in a swoon. Vashti has a very pale, saintly, beautiful 
face. He carries her with the utmost tenderness, and shows great concern. He is followed 
into the room by Lord A. and the Pralls. 

Judah {brings her dawn stage) : She is ill ! She is dying ! ( To Dethio.) You shall 
not let her waste her strength any more. She is killing herself. {Places hei on 
settee.) Miss Dethic ! 

Jopp ; I have some medical knowledge. Can I be of any use ? 

Dethic {inietcepts Jopp) : Not at all. Pardon me; she prefer.? to be left alone, 
(Jopp turns away.) My lord, will you be so kind as to leave her with me ? 
Lord A. : By all means. You are sure there is no danger ? 

Dethio ; Nothing serious ; it will soon pass off. 

[Sophie and Mrs, P. go off at window. Prall has been taking notes in a pocket- 

book. 

Mr. P. : A few notes for my next edition. 

JuxoN ; I must really beg you to correct those inaccuracies, sir. 

[RxmiiZ JuxON and Prall, Lord A. beckons Jovp and goes off at window. 
Jopp (to himself, as he crosses) : Father — genus, cheat ; species, religious ; variety, 
bogus-miracle business. Daughter — hum ! [Exit. 

, ,, . , [Vashti opens her eyes. 

Judah {looking at her) : You arc better ? 

Vashti ; Yes. How good you are to me ! 

Judah : You are trembling still— you can hardly breathe. 

Dethic : Mr. Llewellyn, my poor child wilf recover more quickly if she is left 
alone with me. 

Judah ; It is my fault. I have encouraged her to use these powers, and now her 
strength is failing. 

Vashti : No, I am better ; leave me for a few moments. 

[Judah gtoes her a look, then exit at window after the others. They watch him off. 
Dethio ^plendid, my darling. I’m proud of you. By Jove, we’re in clover at 
iMt ! Phe old fellow here is worth goodness knows how much a year, and 
w<ws It about as if it was pebbles, and the young lady that wrote to Mr. 
Prall IS his only child. All the others have died, and he*s ready to give his 
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head to keep her alive. Now, my dear, do play your cards well, and our 
fortunes are made for life. 

VashTi : I’ll go no further. 

Dethic ; What ? 

Vasiiti ; I’m tired of it. I hate this deception. I’ll have no more of it. 

Dethio : Hush now ! Take care, my angel girl, take care ! You surely won’t 
refuse to cure the poor young lady ? 

Vasiiti : Cure her ? 

Detiiiq : Yes, darling. You do cure people, you know. 

Vashti : They get well — sometimE.s. 

Dethic : My darling, what more can any doctor in the country say of his 
patients ? 

Vashti : It’s only the ignorant and uneducated who believe in me. They thinfe 
I have some mysterious power. 

Dethic ; So you have. Take my word for it, my darling, there’s some sort of 
magnetic influence about you that you don’t quite understand yourself. 

Vashti : Sometimes I think there is, but then again I doubt myself. You’re sure 
I have this power — it is I who cure them ? 

Dethic ; Quite sure, my darling. You couldn’t have been successful in so many 
scores of cases if there hadn’t been something in it. 

Vashti : Then let us trust to that alone, and give up this pretence of fasting. 

Dethic : You can’t, my dear. We’ve always given out that tlie fasting is the 
secret of your power, and people look for it. The general public are such fools. 
They’ll never let you do ’em good in a plain, honest, straightforward way. 
You re bound to deceive ’em for their own good. We must throw ’em the 
fasting in. Mr. Prall has written a book about it, and laid special iims 
upon it. 

Vasiiti : Mr, Prall is deceiving himself and his readers. 

Dethic ; Just so, my dear. Mr, Prall is a fool — that’s the reason he’s been of 
such use to us. And his readers arc fools — that’s the reason his book has had 
so many editions. It’s ungrateful to repine at Providence for having made the 
world so full of fools, when it’s quite plain they arc put here for our especial 
benefit. 

Vashti ; If I should be found out, who would be the fool then ? 

Dethic : Found out ! Nonsense ! 

Vashti ; You might not be able to supply me with food. 

Dethic ; My precious angel, you trust to your old father. I didn’t spend twenty 
years in the conjuring business without keeping a trick or two up my sleeve 
in case of accident. 

Vashti : I will not do it. It’s shameful ! It’s wicked ! I would never have begun 
it if I had known it would come to this, but you led me on step by step, and 
now I hate myself. Oh ! what am I ?— what am I ? (JVM bitter self-tepmach ; 
then turns suddenly round on him.) Make some excuse to these people. I will not 
stay to trick and lie to them. 

Dethic (intercepting her and catching her hands, looking straight in her eyes) : Oh yes, 
you will, my dear ! 

Vashti (veryjirm) ; I will not. 

Dethic : Oh yes, you will. (Vashti turns from him ; he drops her hands) What’s the 
reason of this change, Vashti ? There’s some reason for it. What is it ? 

Vashti (after a pause) : The people believe in me. 

Dethic : Well, don’t you want them to believe in you ? 

Vashti (softly) : Mr. Llewellyn believes in me. 

Detiho ; Mr. Llewellyn ? Oh-li-h ! It’s Mr. Llewellyn, is it ? 

Vashti : I will not do it. (Feiy determinedly.) 
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Dethic {venomous and quiet) : Look here, ray girl. Either you stay on iiere, and 
act according to my instructions, and are rewarded with a happy and hon- 
oured competence for the rest of your life, or you confess yourself a fraud, 
disgrace your trusting old father, and let Mr, Llewellyn know exactly what 
you are, besides getting yourself lodgings inside Beachampton jail. 

Vashti {fiightened] : Jail ! 

Dethio ; The palatial red-brick edifice overlooking the canal. 

Vashti (very fiightened) : I have done nothing criminal, have I ? 

Dethic : Haven’t you ? How about imposing on dear, kind, good Mr. and 
Mrs. Brail, and living on ’em, and obtaining money of ’em on false pretences ? 
Vashti ; Obtaining money ? 

Dethic ; I’ve borrowed a hundred pounds of Mr. Prall. (Vashti shows alarm.) 

Oh, you’ve had your share. Everything you’ve got on came out of it. 

Vashti (deeply ashatnsd) : You told me he gave it to you. 

Dethic ; So he did, so far as there’s any chance of his getting it back. But up to 
the present he regards the transaction as a loan. (Vashti is overcome with 
shame.) Come, Vashti, don’t be a fool. You can’t go back now. (Judah enteis 
at window.) I was just trying to persuade her, Mr. Llewellyn, that it is her 
duty to slay here and cure this poor young lady if she can. I was asking her 
to remember what you said : “ Squander your life lo save it ; save it, and 
find that you have lost it after all.” (Turns to Vashti.) You will stay here, 
Vashti, won’t you ? You’ll stay ? [Looks threateningly. 

Vaiiiti (after a pause) : Yes, I’ll stay. 

Detuiq : That’s right, my dear. I’ll tell his lordship. 

[Gstf to window, and exit. 

Judah (very much embarrassed) : Miss Dethic. 

Vashti : Yes ? (Looks at him.) What is it, Mr. Llewellyn ? 

Judah ; I want to speak to you. 

Vashti (pame) ; Why don’ t you speak ? 

Judah ; Because — I can’t ! 

Vashti : You can be eloquent enough when you choose. 

Judah ; I am afraid to speak to you. Your goodness, your purity, take my 
breath away. 

[Vashti shows a slab of pain at deceiving him, then shows pleasure at his confession 
* of admiration. Her face glows as he proceeds. 

Judah (looking at her with the deepest reuerence, approaching her) : You are like the 
picture of the angel that my mother hung over my head when I was a child. 
I can’t speak to you as I do to others. (Breathless.) I want to kneel and worship 
you. 

Vashti : How can you speak so ? You do not know me. You are mistaken in 
me. Oh, why do you think so well of me ! Can’t you see that I have a thou- 
sand faults ? Indeed, indeed, I am no better than other women, 

Judah : It is your goodness makes you say that. 

Vashti : I am not good, 

Judah : How is it, then, that you have this strange power over evil ? What is it 
but your goodness that frightens disease from its hold ?' See wnat you have 
done to-day ? But yon fly from your own good deeds. You will not hear the 
blessings of those whom you have healed and comforted, I hear them. I 
treasure them. I know what they cost you. It is your own life and health you 
give to others. This afternoon you fainted. I want to ask you to spare yourself, 
to waste your strength no more. 

Vashti : I am better now — quite well. You would wish me stay here and try and 
do this young lady good ? 
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Judah : I would uoL liave you injure your own health. 

Vasiiti ; But if I promised you that this should be the last time, — that, succeed 
or fail, I will try no more, — would you not luive me do it then ? 

JuDAti : Yes, I would, 

Vasiiti ; Then I will do thi.s, and for your sake it shall be for the last time. 

Judah ; Thank you. 

Vashti ; But oh ! Mr. Llewellyn, you must not think so well of me. You don’t 
know me. I am not an angel, I am a woman. 

Enter Detiiic at window. 

Dethig {oily, balmy) ; Quite recovered, my precious ? (Vasiiti shows intense 
disgust at he) father's lone.) That’s right. (Calls off.) My lord, my poor child is 
now perfectly restored. 


Enter Lord A. and Lady E. 

Lady E. (excitedly, speaking as she enters) : Where is she ? Introduce me 1 Never 
mind, I’ll introduce myself. (Going to Vashti, taking her hands.) You are Vashti 
Dethic ? I have heard so much of you. Is it true you have this wonderful 

I power ? 

Enter ]ovv at window. He pauses, and looks ai Dethic. 

Vashti : I think I have been the means of restoring some people to health. 

Lady E. : Can you cure me ? 

Vasiiti ; Will you let me try ? 

Lady E. ; Yes. There is something in the touch of your hand. I feel you have 
done me good already. Y ou must slay with us now. 

Vasiiti ; If Mrs. Frail can spare me. 

Lady E, ; She mtist ! ( Twiis to Lord A.) Then that’s settled, isn’ t it ? 

Lord A. : I shall be only too pleased — if convenient to Miss Dethic, 

Dethic : Quite, my lord. Qiutp, I assure you. [Showing great satisfaction. 

Lady E, : I will go and tell Mrs. Prall we are going to rob her of you. I shall 
soon be well now. 

Loud A. (kisses her, shows great affection) ; My dearest ! 

Lady E. (to Lord A.) : Doesn’t she look like a saint ? Perhaps she is one. 

Loud A, ; If she cures you she is. [Exit Lady Eve at window- 

Dethic (after a little humming and hawing) : My lord, do I understand that I am 
included in your lordship’s kind invitation to Asgarby Castle ? 

Loud A. : Certainly, Mr. Dethic. 

Dethic : Thank you, my lord. My dear child will lay down her life for Lady 
Eve, if necessary. 

Jopp, : How can that be necessary ? 

Dethic : Well, you see, she is quite unable to perform thc.se great cures without 
fasting for weeks, and she is like a dead creature afterwards. 

Judah (mo) emphatically to Vashti) : You shall not do it. 

Dethic : Of course we don’t expect any reward. Still, if any trifling way of 
showing ySur gratitude should suggest itself— 

[Vashti rises as if to stop Dethic. 

Lord A. : If your daughter is the means of benefiting Lady Eve, there is 
nothing you can ask me that I will not readily give you. 

Vashti (emphalicalty) ; I will take nothing. 

Lord A. : I shall insist on making some return. There is surely something that 
you wish for ? 

Vashti ; No nothing. (Glancing ot Judah.) Yes, there is something. 
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Ijhiu a. ; What is it ? 

Vashti ; May I mention it to you alone ? 

Lord A. : Certainly. [ Taking her damn stage. 

Vasuti ; You have heard Mr. Llewellyn. He is spending all his life in doing 
good. You do not know how great a work he is doing. If Lady Eve is well in a 
year from now, will you build him a new church, a place worthy of him and 
the truths he speaks ? That is the only thing I will take from you . 

Lord A. : If my child’s life is spared, in memory of her re.storation I will raise 
a monument ; it shall be the most beautiful church in Beachampton, and 1 
will endow the minister with any income that you may ask. 

Vashti : Thank you ! Thank you with all my heart. You will not let him know. 

He wouldn’t accept it. 

Lord A. : He shall not know! 

Jopp ; May I a.sk, Miss Dethic, what is the precise nature of the eure you propose 
to work upon Lady Eve ? 

Vashti : That is my secret. 

Jopp : Mr. Llewellyn, perhaps you can explain Miss Dethic’s medtod ? 

JtiDAH : Miss Dethic fasts for several days, and a strange unearthly power comes 
to her, which gives her strength not her own, to convey to those whom she 
desires to heal. 

Jopp : 1 don’t quite follow the operation. So far from giving strength, any 
lengthened period of fasting must weaken. 

Judah ; It weakens the body, but it gives beauty and strength to the spirit. 
(Jopp shakes his head.) Why should it seem strange to you ? Can you not see 
that Miss Dethic is not as others ? 

Jopp : Evidently. (To Dethic.) Does she abstain from all kinds of food ? 

Dethic : Absolutely. [Jopp whistles incredulously. 

Vashti ; You do not believe that I fast ? 

Jopp ; My dear youn^ lady, I always believe what’s told me. 

Dethic ; But you whistled ! 

Jopp ; Yes, I did whistle. [Pause. 

Judah ; Do you deny her gifts ? 

Jopp : I have no opportunity of judging. 

Judah : Inquire of those whom she has cured. They can testify to her powers. 
Jopp ; Fifteen years ago, sir, 1 analysed a patent pill. It was composed of harm- 
less, drastic, and poisonous drugs in about equal proportions. The patentee 
had made a fortune out of it, and thousands of his victims had given him 
testimonials. 

Judah : Well ? 

Jopp : Since then the patentee has made another fortune, and a thousand more 
victims have given him testimonials. 

Judah : Miss Dethic has submitted herself to every proof that can be offered to 
her. 

Jopp ; Not to mine. 

[Slight pause. JwAK looks at Vashti, and makes an action as if asking her to speak. 
Vashti {comes down to Jopp) : Will you put me to your proof? 

Jopp {rises very quietly) : Is it a challenge ? 

Vaskh : Yes, if you please. 

Jopp : Um ! {Taking Lord A. down stage.) You mean this young lady to remain 
at the Castle ? 

Lord A. : Yes ; Eve wishes it, and I wish it. 

Jopp : And it is with your consent that she treats Lady Eve in some mysterious, 
occult way ? 
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Lord A. : If you had but one child, and you loved her as I love Eve, you would 
listen to every quack and charlatan that promised to give her a few months’ 
life. 

Jopp : But your physicians ? 

Lord A. : I’ve no faith in them. They gave me hopes of the others to the very 
last, and they all died. Do as you please ; I leave this matter in your hands. 

Jopp : You wish me to act for you ? 

Lord A. ; Yes, only, whatever you do, let Eve have her own way in everything. 

Jopp {goes to Vasiiti) ; You propose to cure Lady Eve in your usual manner — 
by fasting ? 

Vashti : Yes. 

Jopp ; You are willing for me to test the reality of your fast ? 

Vasiiti : Have I not said so ? 

Jopp ; You allow me to impose my own conditions ? 

Vashti : Impose what conditions you please. 

Dethio ; At the same time I must warn you that a habit of doubting, an atmos- 
phere of unbelief, does very materially interfere with a — a — 

Jopp : With the success of miracles. Yes, I’ve noticed that. Asgarby, are the 
rooms in the old keep, the tower-rooms, occupied now ? 

Lord A. ; No, they remain as they were in my father’s time, 

Jopp : May I use them ? 

Lord A. : Certainly. 

Jopp : Thank you. (To Vasiiti.) There are three very delightful rooms in the 
old keep. They are quite modern. The late Lord Asgarby had them fitted up 
for his scientific library. Have they been occupied recently ? 

[Dethio and Vashti show keen atlenlton. 

Lord A. ; Yes, when we were in Algiens last year, Roper lived in the keep, and 
the jewels were kept there, so I had a new safely lock put on the outer door. 

Jopp ; How many keys are there to that lock ? 

Lord A. : Only one, 

Jopp : Only one 1 That will do I (To Vasiitt.) I shall confide you to my 
daughter. I shall give her that key, and she will take care that you have 
all the liberty consistent with — consistent with our watching you most 
thoroughly. 

Vashti : I may see my father sometimes ? 

[Jopp looks curiously at Detiiic, who tries to look sublimely unconcerned, but fails, 
shuf/les, and looks rather uncomfortable. 

Jopp (after having taken slock o/'Detuic for some time) : H’-m-m ! Well, perhaps 
sometimes. 

Detiiic : It’s of no consequence. 

Jopp : And we begin, shall we say, to-morrow morning ? 

Vasiiti : This afternoon — at once, 

Jopp (to himself) : Now is that giil really humbugging herself— or is she trying to 
humbug me ? I’ll give myself the benefit of the doubt. 

Enter from window Lady Eve with Mrs. VvJa,!., followed by Prall. 

Lady E. (excited, restless, flies to Vashti) : Miss Dethic, Mn. Prall says you can 
stay with me from now, so you are my prisoner. 

Jopp ; Excuse me, Lady Eve, for the next three weeks Miss Dcthic is my 
prisoner, 

Lady E. : What do you mean ? 

Jopp ■. Miss Dethic invariably fasts before curing her patients, and as she wishes 
us to be quite sure that her fasting is genuine, she has kindly asked me to put 
her to the test. 

LL 
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JuxoN ; Allow me to suggest, Jopp, that my test would be — 

Jopp ; Thank you, Mr. Trail. I shall employ my own test, and I am pretty 
certain about the result. 

Judah : Won’t you wait until you’ve obtained the result ? 

Jopp : You’re right, I spoke too soon. 

Deti-iiq : Qiiite so. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Jopp : Pardon me. The proof of the pudding is in the digestion. 

Lady E. ; But I may see Miss Dethic ? 

Jopp ; Certainly, as often as you wish. 

Vashti : As you are to be my jailer, perhaps you will kindly tell me your name. 

Jopp : My name ? (d sudden monosyllable like the effect of a little pistol shot.) Jopp ! 

Dethic ; Jopp ! [Shows a sudden shock of surprise, as though he were shot, but quickly 
recovers.) 

Vashti [looks at Jopp. By an immense effort does not betray herself. Very faintly) : Pro- 
fessor Jopp ? 

Jopp : You’ve heard of me. 

Vashti ; The Professor Jopp who exposed the spiritualists last year ? 

Jopp : The same Professor Jopp. 

Dethic [hauing perfectly recovered, comes down to Jopp and offers hand) : My dear sir, 
let me shake you by the hand ; I’m proud to think my dear child has an 
opportunity of convincing the world-renowned Professor Jopp of her extra- 
ordinary powers, 

Jopp (takes no notice of his proffered hand) : That’s exactly what my spiritualist 
friend said to me last year. Poor beggar 1 I signed a petition to the Horae 
Secretary the other day to get him out of Jail. 

Vashti ; You sent him to jail ? 

Jopp : No ; his own cleverness did that. I’m trying to get him out. 

(Vashti looks frightened at him.) 

Jopp : What’s the matter ? 

Vashti : Nothing— nothing ! 

Jopp ; You still agree to suWit to my test ? 

Vashti : Yes, yes — have I not said yes ? Put me to whatever test you please, 

Judah : You hear, sir ! Miss Dethic is in your hands ! Try her ! Lay snares ! 
Set traps for her ! You have no juggling trickster to deal with now ! The 
power she serves stands ready to vouch for her, and your own lips shall be 
the witness of her truth and goodness to all the world. 

curtain. 

ACT II 

Scene. — The conservatory and terrace. A conservatory outside the castle, opening on to 
the terrace, which runs along back of stage, and shows a flight of old stone steps with a 
crumbling wall on each side, covered with ivy, and overhung with the tops of the trees ; 
a suggestion of considerable depth below. The steps lead up to the old castle keep. A 
doorway with a window over it. Beside the window a stone seat cut deeply into the wall, 
with steps leading on to the ramparts. TItis seat is large enough to conceal a man. 
Bright lamp in the conservatory, with wicker chairs and table on stage. A flood of 
summer moonlight on the old keep. Door opening from rooms in the castle. A light burn- 
ing in window at the gate tower. An old Norman arch, ivy-covered, with door on right 
of stage. Fiana is being played off stage and some one is singing ; this at suitable 
intervals dunng the act until Lady Eve’s entrance. When curtain rises Judah comes 
from warder’s seat in recess to top of the steps ; looks up at window of keep ; then after 
a pause he sees Dethic. He then retires into the recess, and is hidden. 
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Enid Drtiiio dong iennce in evening drest, ns if just coming from dinner. He enters very 

cauliously, looking behind him lu see if he is followed. Cieep cautiously on in tenace and 

looks up at the keeji ; ivhistles up towards gate-tower as if desirous of attracting the 
attention of some one within. 

Dethio (on terrace at boHom of the keep steps. Looks cautiously round, takes out a very 
large new key from pocket) : They’rc all pretty safe : the men in the dining- 
room, the ladles in the drawing-room. Pve a good mind to risk it. (As if care- 
lessly, but really looking all rmmd to see if he is observed, opens the Pforman gateway 
door ; looks out ; shuts it. Js about to go up steps, his back being towards the left.) 

Sophie, in evening dress, enters through conservatory. 

Dethio (turns round, confused) : Er — ^you’ve left the drawing-room rather quicldy. 
Miss Jopp ! 

Sophie ; You’ve left the dining-room very quickly, Mr. Dethic. 

Dethic ; Yes. I’m so fond of nature. Now that scene ! (Floutishing his right hand 
ovei the moonlit landscape, and calling Sophie’s attention to it, while his left hand is 
putting the large key into his coal-Udl pocket. He is standing with kis back to audience, 
so Ibis action is very distinct.) To me there is something very sweetly mysterious 
about all tliat. [He has secreted the key. 

Sophie : The most sweetly mysterious tiling to me, Mr. Dethic, is that your 
daughter should have looked so well without food until a few days ago. 

Dethig ! Ah, you see. Miss Jopp, we have stood tlie ordeal and come out un- 
scallied, 

Sophie ; There arc three days longer yet I 

Dethig : But eighteen days have gone by without one morsel to her lips. 

Sophie (stares straight at him) : Eh, Mr. Dethic ? 

Dethiq ; You’ve kept the strictest watch over her all day. You’ve locked her up 
tliere all night, and you’ve never allowed die key of the tower rooms to pass 
for a moment out of your possession. 

Sophie ; No, 

Dethig : You have it now ? 

Sophie (pioducesfron pocket a key exactly the same in shape as the one Dethic has put 
into his) : There it is. 

[Holds it up so that the audience can distinctly see the likeness between the keys. 

Dethic : 'With that key in your possession you cannot entertain the least sus- 
picion of our good faith. 

Sophie : You see the window to the tower-room ? 

[Pointing up to the window which is lighted. 

Dethig ; Yes. The room where my dear child is Imprisoned. 

Sophie : That window was nailed up by ray father’s orders. 

Dethic : So that no food could possibly come through that way. 

Sophie : Just so. Except that last Saturday I discovered that one of those little 
panes would take out, Mr. Dethic. 

Dethic : You don’t say so ? But you can’t suppose that food could be conveyed 
through one of those panes at that distance ? It’s — • it’s really too absurd. 

Sophie : It is absurd ; yet, absurd as it is, your daughter’s health and spirits, 
which had kept up precisely as if she were being fed, declined from the very 
day that my father and I had a wire-gauze put over the window, Mr. Dethic. 

Dethic (affecting astonishment) : A wire-gauze ! 

Sophie : You hadn’t noticed, perhaps. 

Dethic (telling a good, solid lie) : No. 
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Sophie ; Strange ! And what is also strange is that since last Saturday your 
daughter has shown every symptom of starving. 

[Accidentally raises her voice a little, and speaks the word in such a tone that it can 

be heard Ay Judah. 

Dethic : Starving ! 

Sophie (in an unconcerned tone) : Yes ; absurd, isn’t it ? I’m just going to her. 
Dethic : Shall we escort her to the drawing-room ? Yes, I think we will ! 

[With great eagerness, going towards Sophie. 
Sophie : No, I think we won’t ! (Dethio’s face falls vey much) . At least not till 
my father comes from the dining-room. But Miss Dethic can walk along the 
terrace here, if— 

Dethic (again delighted) : Yes, if— 

Sophie ; If you’ll be goad enough to keep at the other end of it. 

Dethic (again shows great disappointment) : Oh, by all means. (Sophie goes up steps 
— takes out her key.) Oh, you duck 1 [Shakes his fist at her as she goes up steps. 

Sophie (suddenly turns round ; nearly catches him in his threatening attitude. He drops it, 
tries to look unconcerned) : Eh ? 

Dethic : Eh ? 

Sophie : You spoke ? 

Dethic ; No, no ; merely thought out loud. The dining-room windows are 
open, I see. I’ll rejoin his lordship. 

[Sophie goes to the lop of steps and opens the keep door. Dethic makes a grimace 

at her and goes off along terrace, 
Sophie (calling) ; Miss Dethic ! (Vashti comes to the keep door. A marked 
difference from the last act ; very haggard and weak, but with an expression of fixed 
endurance. Judah looks down from the warder’s seat and listens.) I hope you arc 
better. 

Vashti (at top of steps ) ; I am quite well, Why do you always ask so anxiously 
after me ? 

Sophie ; I was afraid you might not be able to hold out three days longer. 
Vashti ; You needn’t fear. 

Sophie : Would you like to walk on the terrace for a little while ? 

Vashti ; Yes. (Comes dawn. With forced cheerfulness^ What a glorious night ! I 
could dance ! I could sing ! 

[J?U7is quickly past Sophie with affected gaiety . Stops exhausted at bollom , 
Sophie : Ah ! You’re playing a very foolish game. 

Vashti : I’m playing no game, except with death, for dear Lady Eve’s life, and 
I shall win. (Sophie shrugs her shoulders.) You think I’m cheating you. 

Sophie : No, I think you are cheating yourself. I shall be at the end of the 
terrace with your father, so you are quite free for the time. 

[Exit along terrace after Dethic. Vtesmi watches her off. Judah watches her also, 

and comes down steps gradually. 
Vashti (sinks into seal) : Why doesn’t myfather bring me something? If there were 
any berries — anything to stop these wolves that gnaw me ! Why shouldn’t I 
give in ? And let Mr. Llewellyn know me for what I am ? No, I dare not I 
I’ll starve to death before he shall think me a cheat. Besides, aitul a cheat ? 
I do not willingly deceive them. 

Judah (has come down steps behind her) : Miss Dethic. 

Vashti (turning with great surprise) : hir. Llewellyn ! How did you get here ? 
Judah : I dimed up from the moat. 

Vashti : From the moat ? (Looks over the parapet ; shudders.) How| could you do 
such a dangerous thing ? You might have been killed. 

Judah ; You forget; I was a shepherd all my youth. Before I was twelve I 
climbed the side of a mountain three times as high as thi.s for a bird’s nest. 
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VAsiiri : Three timei as hisih as this ! 

Judah : I was dared to do it. 1 brought the young ones down to the ground, and 
when I heard the mother crying I'or them, I climbed up again and put them 
back in the nest. 

Vashti {again looking down) : It makes me giddy to look down. Why have you 
come here ? 

Judah : To be near you. I’ve been here every night since you h.ave beerrin the 
castle. 

VASirri ; Every night ? 

Judah : Yes. I couldn’t keep away. 

Vashti : You haven’t seen — no one has seen you ? 

Judah ; No, I think not. They all sleep on tlic other side of the house ; and 
look — (pointing up to the warder's seal) — that seat rn the hollow in the wall 
yonder seems to have been built on purpose that I might watch over you. 

[Comes down on to let race. 

Vashti ; Lady Eve told me it was the warder’s place in the olden times ; that 
stone seat was his bed. 

Judah ; It has been mine. (Comes to her. Jopp enters into conservalorji. Comes in 
, carelessly from dinner. Slops suddenly and listens.) I’ve stayed here half the night 
praying that strength might be given you to finish your task. In three days 
your trial will be over ; you will have wrestled for Lady Eve’s life, and you 
will have conquered. I heard that girl taunt you just now. She doesn’t believe 
in you. 

\''ASHTt : But you believe in me. 

Judah : You know I do. You know I have never doubled you. 

Jopp (has listened. Shown satisfaction) : My young Welshman is honest. [Exit. 

Vashti : Thank you, thank vou, Mr. Llewellyn, with all my heart. You don't 
know how those words help me. 

Judah (apptoaching her) : Help you ! I help you ! Oh, you're above me, like 
heaven itself. Bui hear me. I must tell you — I love you ! 

Vashti : Mr. Llewellyn, say no more 

Judah i I love you. Forgive my daring to say it. I’m mad to speak of liuman 
love to you. You’re scarcely of this world at all. Oh ! but I love you, I love 
you I From the first moment I saw you, when the poor woman tried to thank 
you for the health you had given her, and your face turned to her like an 
angel’s in your pity, I have loved you. You have been the secret spring of all 
my power. When I speak to the people, itisyourvoice that speaks through me. 
Your love is a flame on my tongue. All the world is transfigured because you 
are in it. When I walk along the streets all the men and women seem to be 
smitten with your beauty. There’s nothing common or mean or wicked any- 
where ; everything is good and bright and pure. Your presence makes all 
the earth beautiful and sacred, and your goodness is like your beauty, it 
spreads goodness all round you, as your beauty spreads beauty. You make 
me half divine. I love you, I love you ! [Has sunk on his knees. 

Vashti (her face has shown alternate pain and pleasure. She speaks very quietly) •. If I 
were not good — if I were wicked } 

Judah : You cannot be other than yourself. 

Vashti : But would you love me, whatever I was ? Satisfy my woman’s curio.sity 
— ^would you love me if I were not good ? 

Judah ; If you were not good it would not be you. (Looking at her closely.) What 
do you mean ? [Pause. 

Vashti : Nothing. I only asked out of curiosity. You must go. Miss Jopp will be 
coming soon. Good-night. 

Judah ; You are not offended ? 
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Vashti {vay calm, iiiilliout showing any trace of feeling) ; Offended 1 — no. Oh, 
please say no more. 

Judah (offer a pause of pain) : I will not — but I am as you arc — something apart 
from other men and women. All my life has been different from others. Till 
six years ago I never had any companions but the hills and my father’s cattle. 
Till I saw you I had never known what the love of man for woman was. 

Vashti : You have never loved any one before? 

Judah ; Never. To-night I have spoken the only words of love that I shall ever 
speak. {Her face glows with, delight.) No woman will ever again hear me say that 
I love her. 

Vashti {with great delight) : Are you sure of that? 

Judah ; Quite sure. It is not possible for me to love again. 

Vashti ; Hark ! Some one’s coming. You must go. Quick ! 

[Judah runs up steps ; then gets over the parapet. VAsxn follows to top of steps. 

Judah {descending the wall of the moat) : Good-bye ! Give me that handkerchief 
you wear. 

[S/i« takes the handkerchief from her neck and throws it to him. He catches it, Vashti 

learn over parapet. 

Vashti : Take care, take care ! (He goes down ; disappears.) Oh, if he were 
killed I would dash myself over loo, and die with him ! {Looks again ; wimpets 
down.) Are you safe ? 

Judah {hehw) : Quite ; do not fear. 

Vashti : If I had the courage to tell him ! If he could know the truth of me, 
and yet love me I I will. I will tell him ; and yet— I dare not. Oh, if you 
knew how it breaks ray heart to deceive you ! 

[Dethic, with cigar lighted, saunters on furtively along terrace. Vashti is bending 

over parapet. 

Dethic {in a loud whisper') : Vashti 1 

Vashti (turn round) : Bring me some food ; I’m perishing with hunger. 

Dethic ; By and by. I’ve been to London, and Tozer 

Vashti : Hush ! 

Sophie enters along terrace, and overhears Dethic’s last words. Dethic is confused. 

Dethic (going on) : Yes, I saw Tozer, and he said [Sees Sophie ; stops. 

Sophie (to Dethic) : Pray don’t let me interrupt Mr. Tozer’s message. 

Dethio (confused) : Oh, Tozer said nothing of importance 

Sophie ; Ah ! A member of Parliament possibly, or a popular preacher. Will 
you come with me into the drawing-room, Miss Dethic, or do you prefer 
being alone? 

Vashti (at top of steps) ; I would rather be alone. 

Sophie i You are sure you won’t take any food ? 

[Dethic signs to her to say No, unseen by Sophie. 

Vashti : I do not need it. 

[Pale, fixed, determined. Goes in to keep gateway. Sophie shrugs her shoulders. Goes 

Up steps tofa^en the gate. 

Dethic ; Do you hear that ? This is a glorious triumph for us., 

Sophie (ims on step, fixity him) : Ah, you have dined ; your daughter hasn’t. 

Dethic (going 0#) : If you don’t come to some bad end it will be a pity. 

[Srff along terrace. Sophie comes down, having locked door, 

JuxoN Prale enters through conservatoty, in a toiuering rage. 

JuxON (throws hook on table) ; Really, it’s most lamentable ! 

[Go« up stage ; leans on wall. 
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SoniiE ; Wliat is ? 

JuxoN : For the past six years I have endeavoured to instil into my poor dear 
mother’s mind the merest elements of logic. ’Will you believe me. Miss Jopp, 
that .she fails to grasp the necessary comequence in the sijhplest syllogism ? 

SorHiE ; How strange it is, Mr. Juxon, that people like your parents should 
possess such a gifted son as you 1 

Ju.xoN : It is one of the freaks of heredity. My brother James is not gifted. When 
I think of poor James, I am ashamed of my attainments. 

Sophie ; Why ? 

Juxon : James being quite a fool, I feel that I have unintentionally deprived 
him of his intellectual birthright. 

Sophie : You ought to feel grateful for your own extraordinary endowments. 

Juxon [approaching her) ; Then you— you really have tlie penetration. Miss Jopp, 
to sec that my acquirements are — if I may say so without egoism — not quite 
of the common order ? 

[He somehow gets her hand, and continues during the scene nursing it between both 
^ his in a seesaw way, mooing her hand between his up and down about four 
inches below his chin, and using them to emphasise his discourse occasionally, 

Sophie : I never met with any one quite so congenial to me. 

Juxon ; Really — really — Miss Jopp, your mind, though necessarily possessing 
some feminine limitations, is one of the most philosophic I have ever met. In 
fact, for some time past — ever since we attended those lectures by Professor 
Dobney last season — 

Sophie : On mental pathology ; very interesting, but Dobney is quite wrong 
in his deductions. 

Juxon : Decidedly Dobney is wrong — deplorably vvi'ong. Dobney is an insuffer- 
able, self-satisfied prig. I shall be compelled to tell Dobney my opinion of 
him one of those days. [Fatue.) But — we’ll leave Dobney for the time, and, as 
I was saying — as I was sayin [Flesitaies ; gels a little confused. 

Sophie [helping him) : Shall we sit down ? 

Juxon [looks round) ; No ; no, I don’t think so. I think I can formulate my 
thoughts better .standing. You’ll permit me to speak quite frankly ? 

SoppiiE : Do so ; I wish it, 

Juxon ; In approaching the really momentous subject of marimge— (pause). 
Have I made it plain to you that I am about to suggest that we should become 
united for life ? 

Sophie [membanassed) \ I gathered as much. 

Juxon ; Thank you. I have considered the matter very carefully, and — ^you 
fully understand, do you not, that I am now making you a definite offer 
of marriage ? 

Sophie [quite unembairassed) : Oh yes. And I may say frankly, I am disposed to 
accept you — under certain conditions. 

Juxon : Pecuniary, I suppose ? You are aware I am quite dependent upon my 
father. I cannot truthfully affirm that my poor father is of the slightest use 
in the world, and yet, so far as I can judge, there is very little prospect of 
his imra. 5 diately retiring from it. Not that I wish him to do so ; still, it would 
simplify matters. However, as I am one of his only two children, I suppose he 
will make som4 provision for me. 

Sophie : My objecdons were not pecuniary, but physiological. 

Juxon : Very necessary ! Extremely necessary ! How sensible of you ! The 
neglect of the simplest physiological laws is simply deplorable. But, my dear 
Miss Jopp, my physical development, though somewhat retarded by my 
great mental exertions, is in the most satisfactory state. 

Sophie : You had a bad cough last winter. 
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JuxoN : Nothing, nothing, I assure you. [Strikes his chest twice with Sophie’s 
hand. Coughs.) My lungs are organically sound. In fact, for a man of medium 
height and build, my whole frame is unusually vigorous and elastic. How- 
ever, I would, of course, insure my life ; and it might perhaps be some satis- 
faction to you if I were to bring you the certificate from the Insurance 
Society. 

Sophie ; If you don’t mind. 

JoxoN : Not at all. Then I suppose we may consider the matter settled. 

Sophie [unmoved) : Quite so — so far as I am concerned. 

JuxoN : There’s nothing else to discuss ? 

Sophie : No, not that I remember. 

[Long pause. He retains her hand; is about to raise it to his lips, then is undecided 
whether he should kiss her face. She appears absolutely indifferent. He hesitates 
between her lip and her hand ; firmly raises her hand to his lips, kisses it 
rather gingerly, drops it suddenly. SopHUi goes down right. JoxON goes to table, 
takes his book, and returns before speaking. 

[Pause.) 

JuxoN : I really think wc may congratulate ourselves. 

SoPHUi ; I wonder where everybody is. 

JtixoN ; I trust you don’t feel dull. 

SoPHtB [quickly) : Not at all. 

JuxoN : I’m glad of that. (Takes her hand as before.) We might perhaps now sit 
down for a while, Shall we ? 

Sophie : Yes. [They sit.) How quickly we came to a perfect understanding ! 
JoxoN : Yes. [Pauses.) I do really think we may congratulate ourselves, 

Sophie : I think so. 

Jopp and Prall tome into conservatory smoking, and stand talking. 

JoxoN : Our fathers — there's no necessity to mention our decision to them at 
present, 

Sophie [after a pause of consideration) ; No, I should say not, Marriage being a 

purely personal matter 

JuxoN ; Quite so. 

Sophie ; It concerns ourselves only. 

JuxoN ; Precisely. I shall, of course, inform my poor father and mother before 
we marry. 

Sophie : Yes. I may possibly tell my father, but he’ll not interfere ; he’s far too 
sensible. 

JuxoN : I wish I could say the same of mine. 

Jopp [saunters on to terrace] ; Oh, here you arc. How’s our prisoner ? 

Sophie : Hungry. Mr. Dethic seems most anxious to speak to her. 

Jopp : She has already had one visitor. 

Sophie ; Who ? 

Jopp : That strange young minister, Mr. Llewellyn, has been here. I heard him 
speak to her a few minutes ago. 

Sophie : He may have brought her food. ^ 

Jopp : Oh, no. I heard quite enough to satisfy me. Besides, there’s no doubt 
about his honesty. He’s a fanatic, but he’s perfectly sincere. ' 

Mr. P. ; Eighteen days gone out of the twenty-one. Come, Jopp, what do you 
say now ? 

Jopp ; hliss Dethic is a marvel. 

Mr. P. ; You candidly confess yourself beaten ? 

Jopp : 1 candidly confers, Prall, I don’t know how it’s done. 

[Dethic strolls on to terrace with cigar. Listening, leans against wall. 
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Mk. P. ■■ Oh, come, come,.Jopp ; you don’t suspect any trickery ? 

JopP My clear Prall, I’ve lived sixty years in this world. I have rtever met with 
a single instance ol cheating or deception or fraud of any description, I am 
told such things are occ.i-siou.ally practised on this planet, though happily not 
in this degree of longitude. Still, I do occasionally meet with — 

Mr. P. : With what ? 

JoPP : With things that pU2zle me. However, no amount of evidence that my 
eyes or ears can bring .shall ever shake my theory that human nature is 
absolutely above suspicion. 

Mr. P. : Now, Jopp, I consider that very unhandsome. You find yourself 
beaten, and you hint at treachery. [Disthic is listening on terrace. 

Sophie : We are not beaten yet, Mr. Prall. There are three days more, and we 
intend from to-morrow to watch Miss Dethic more clo.sely. 

Dethic [to himself) : Oh, you beauty. (Mrs. Prali. enters at conservatory.) You 
may make what rules you like. Miss Jopp. My dear child will prove herself 
triumphant, as she has done liitherto. Has she not, Mrs. Prall ? 

Mrs. P. : She has, indeed. I’m quite sure there is no deception. 

[ifrif Detpiic though archway. 

Enter Lady Eve and Lord A. on terrace. 

Lady E. : What are you talking about ? Miss Dethic ? I’m sure she has this 
strange power, whatever it is. Since she has been in the house I’ve felt so 
much better. 

Lord A. (to Jopp) ; You hear that ? 

Lady E. : Isn’t she coining to say good-night to me ? 

Sophie : I’ll bring her to you. [Coes up the keep steps and opens door. 

Mrs, P. [aside to Juxon) : 1 wish, Juxon, you wouldn’t be so friendly with that 
girl. She seems to me a highly unsuitable companion for a young man. 

Juxon ; We will not discuss that question just now, my dear mother. 

Sophie [at top of steps, calls) ; Miss Dethic ! iyA&imappearsfrotn lower door.) Lady 
Eve wants to say good-night to you. 

[Vasiiti runs down steps with bravado and assumed cheerfulness to Lady Eve. 

They go down stage together. 

Jopp (to himself, watching her) ; Very well put on, young lady ; very well put on. 

[Sophie has come down steps. Juxon joins her at back. They cross together and 

esfeunt along terrace. 

Lord A. ; Plow are you this evening. Miss Dctliic ? 

Vasbti : Quite well, Lord Asgarby — ^wonderfully well. [With assumed gaiety.) 
We’ll take a run in the garden — ^shall we. Lady Eve ? 

Lady E. [excitedly) : Yes : let’s race to the lodge gates. Professor Jopp, Miss 
Detliic will win the day. 

Jopp : Apparently. 

Lady E. : You see strength does come to those to whom she wills it. 

Jopp : Yes, I see. 

Lady E. : You are quite convinced ? 

Jopp ; Qui^e. 

Lady E. ; Then there is no necessity for her to fast any longer ? 

Jopp : None whatever. I cordially recommend her to give up her dangerous 
experiment. 

Vashti ; I shall not give up my experiment, dangerous or not. [To Lady E.) 
Come, it’s stifling here. We’U race to the lodge — no, to the lake or anywhere. 

Lady E. [catching her excitement) ; Yes. Come along. 

Jopp [intercepts them as they are going) : Stay, Miss Dethic. If you care for her 
health, persuade her not to stay up. Come, Lady Eve, it’s nearly ten o’clock. 
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and whatever Miss Dethic’s mysterious method is, it is far more likely to act 
if you keep early hours. Come, say good-night. 

Lady E. ; No. {Turns away petulantly.) I don’t want to go to bed. I never really 
feel alive till after dinner. Miss Dethic— (V ashti goes to her) — I want to stay 
near you. Come ] The moonlight’s lovely. Our race ! 

[Jopp again intercepts them. 

Jopp : The night air by the lake is dangerous, Miss Dethic. Persuade her to go 
to bed. 

Vashti {after a pause ; to Lady Eve) ; Professor Jopp is right. Say good-night 
to us. [Prall rises, and exit tuilh Mrs. P. 

Lady E. {pointing) : Oh, very well. [Kisses her. To Loud A.) Good-night. 

Lord A. ; Good-night, my dear. 

Mrs. P. : Good-night, Lady Eve. {Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Prall. 

Lord A. {kisses her very passionately) : You’ll soon be fast asleep. 

Lady E. {excitedly) ; No, I shan’t. I never slept till three last night. And then I 
dreamed — I had the strangest dream about you. {Runs to Vashti.) I must tell 
you. I dreamed we were drowning together. Professor Jopp, have you ever 
been nearly drowned ? It’s enchanting ! At first we tried to swim, and it was 
hard work to keep up ; and the waves dashed over us, and took away our 
breath ; and then I caught you in my arms, and I said, “ Don’t let us try to 
keep alive any more. Let’s sink, and see what it is like.” And I felt so strong. 
I dragged you under the water; it was delightful 1 Down — down — down' — I 
felt like a mermaid dragging you down to my home ; and we kept on sinking, 
and the deeper we got the clearer and sweeter the water was ; it was full of 
lovely gold and silver fish, and they swam round us ; and we went through 
gardens of waving purple seaweed, and all the little bubbles in the water 
turned into diamonds and hung round our necks, and dragged us deeper still, 
and we kept on falling for hours ; and at last you wanted to leave me, but I 
clung to you and pulled you down, and said, “ How can you want to go back 
to that hateful world ? Come down and drown with me, drown — drown — 
drown ! ” And you said, “ Let me go — I want to get back to life. There is 
some one who loves me up there.” And I said, “ There are two who love 
you down here — ^Death and I. Stay with us and die. You don’t know how 
sweet it is.” But you kissed me and said good-bye ; and I tried to keep you, 
but you faded out of my arms ; and when I tried to hold you, there was no 
one there, and I cried out, “ Stay with me — stay with me ! ” And then I 
woke, and I was crying, and it was just daylight ! You won’t leave me ! 
[Throuring her arms round Vashti, desperately weeping, her head on Vashti’s knee. 
Vashti ; Do not fear. If I cannot bring you back to life with me, I will stay 
and drown with you. 

Re-enter Mr. and Mrs. Prall. 

Lady E. {Kisses her passionately ; throws her arms around Vashti’s neck) : I don’t 
want to go away from you. 

Jopp {has been listening and showing impatience and anxiety at Lady Eve’s excite- 
ment) ; Come, Lady Eve, this excitement will never do. Come, pome. Bed, 
bed, bed ! Say good-night. ^ 

Lady E. : Good-night, Professor Jopp. 

[Shakes his hand, then crosses to conservatory steps. 

Jopp : And no dreams to-night. 

Lady E. [an conservatory steps) : Yes, I shall dream of you. 

Jopp r You won’t drown me ? 

Lady E. : No, I’ll fly away with you tq the stars. 

[iTwsrs her hand to Vashti, and exit through conservatory. 
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Re-enter Df-Thk at auhway. 

Jopp {ande sternly to Vasiiti) : If you wish to keep her alive, don’t let her excite 
herself as she has done to-uiglit. You understand ? 

Vashti (Jmiise) : I understand. 

Jopp along terrace. ’Vashvi goes up to teiiace. 

Mr. P. [cordially) : She’s wonderfully improved, Asgarby. 

Dethic ; I told Lord Asgarby how it would be. I hope, my lord, you are 
satisfied. 

Lord A. : She certainly seems better. 

Roper enters through conseruatory 

Roper : Mr. Prall’s carriage. 

Re-enter Soph® and Juxon. 

Mr. P. : Good-night, Asgarby. We’ll come over again on Monday. Good-night, 
Miss Dethic. [Shakes hands and crosses to conservatory. 

Mrs. P. [shakes hands tfli/A.LoRD A. To Vashti) : Good-night, dear. [Kisses 
Vashti. Then crosses to conservatoiy.) Ai’e you ready, Juxon ? 

Juxon [lighting cigarette) : I would prefer to walk. Our drive home from the 
Selwyns’ the other night was far from pleasant to me. 

Mr. P. : You would insist on arguing all the way. 

Juxon : My dear father, when you advance such extraordinary opinions, how 
can I refrain i’rom endeavouring to put you right ? Ah, when shall I reconcile 
myself to the inevitable folly of the vast majority of my fellow-creatures ? 

Mr. P. : Sooner than the majority of your fellow-creatures will reconcile them- 
selves to your wisdom. 

Mrs. 1’. : Then you’ll walk home, Juxon ? 

Juxon : If you don’t mind, I’m really afraid of being drawn into some disciis- 
•sion with you or my father, and really I am not equal to tltc exertion to-nii;lit 
— I’m not, indeed ! 

Mr. P. : Very well, my boy, we will spare you our company. 

[Mr. and Mrs. Prali. and Lord A. c.vit through conservatoiy. 

Dethic [creeping up to Vashti) ; Look out for me as soon as the house is asleep. 
(Sophie turns sharply, nearly catching him.) A lovely moon ! [Exit along terrace. 

Soph® [to Juxon) ; Don’t go away — come back here in an hour, 

Juxon : Why ? 

Sophie : Mr. Dethic is going to run the blockade to-night. (Jopp and Loud A. 
re-enter in conservatory.) We’U watch him. Hush 1 

Juxon (to Lord A.) : Good-night, Lord Asgarby. Good-night, Jopp. My poor 
father seems quite happy in displaying his folly and ignorance. Did you ever 
witness such a lamentable exhibition ? Tchk ! Tchk I 

[Exit- through conservatory. 

Lord A. [to Jopp) ; You heard what Eve said — she’s really better I 

[Very anxiously, 

Jopp : A Jjttle, perhaps. But you must keep her from these fits of excitement. 
They’ll do no end of mischief. 

Lord A. : Good-night, Miss Dethic. You’re sure your own health is not 
suffering ? [Shakes hands with her. 

Vashti ; ^uite sure, my lord. Good-night. 

[Exit Lord A. by terrace, after shaking hands with Sophie. 

Sophie : Shall I see you safely housed for the night, Miss Dediic ? 

Vashti ; I am ready. 

Sophie ; Come, then. [Goes up steps and into tower. 
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Vashti ; Good-night, Professor Jopp. 

Jopp : Good-night. 

Vashti (triumphanlly) : Vou see I shall count Lady Eve amongst those whom I 
have cured. 

Jopp : You mean those who have cured themselves. 

Vashti : Cured themselves ? 

Jopp : If you don’t know the secret of this mysterious power of yours, I’ll 
explain it to you. These good folks whom you cure are all suffering from 
dilfcrent kinds of nervous diseases, where only volition is required to make 
them better. Their faith in you gives the necessary shock to their volition, 
and brings its powers into exercise. But in all cases of organic disease I assure 
you you are as helpless as — as any regular practitioner ; and that’s saying a 
good deal. 

Vashti : But there is no proof that I have not cured them. 

Jopp ; Certainly there is no proof. And that is why I think you are behaving 
very foolishly. 

Vashti : What do you mean ? 

Jopp : If your patients insist on getting well, neither I nor any one else can 
possibly prove you have not cured them. But — 1 can and will prove that you 
can’t live without eating. 

Vashti (goes up a few steps ; staggers. He comes to her assistance. She repulses him ; 

stands panting) : You’ll prove that ? Very well. Prove it — if you can. 

Jopp : You are foolish, Think again. Trust me. You shall find me one of the best 
friends you ever had. 

Vashti ; What do you mean ? 

Jopp : You’ve set yourself a task beyond your strength. Give it up. 

Vashti ; Ah ! You find I’ve beaten you, and now you want me to give you the 
victory. 

Jopp {quietly^ earnestly, rather tenderly) : I want no victory, Miss Dethic. Come, 
let’s both give up. Wliat do you say ? 

Vashti (pause) : No. 

Jopp (shrugs his shoulders j changes his tone) : So be it. Only take care, because — 
Vashti ; Because ? 

Jopp : The Home Secretary hasn’t let my spiritualist friend out of jail yet. 
Vashti (terribly frightened, but trying to hide it with a pretended smile. Frightened, 
hoarse, whisper) : Would you send me to jail ? 

Jopp : I should be sorry : but you’re trifling with the truth ; you’re playing 
upon sacred feelings ; and I warn you I shall be merciless to you. 

[Vashti shorn great fright. Staggers on steps. Sophie holds the door open for her. 
Sophie ; You’re ill, Miss Dethic. Shall I stay with you ? [Offers to support her. 
Vashti : Thank you. Tm quite well. Good-night. 

[Go« into keep. Sophie locks the door after her. 
Jopp (as Sophie comes downstairs) ; That’s a damned silly girl, but she’s got 
pluck. 

Sophie : There’s a relief expedition intended to-night. 

Jopp : She’s locked in. No one can get to her. 

Sophie : No, but still I think we’d better watch the father. 

Enter Roper by terrace, carrying lantern. 

Roper : Can I lock up, sir ? 

Jopp : Yes ; we’re just going off to bed. Roper, could you leave the conservatory 
unlocked for to-night ? 

Roper : Certainly, sir. I can lock the drawing-room door, so that there’s no 
fear of anybody getting into the house. 
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Jopp : Thank you, Roper. Good-nighl. 

Roper : Good-night, sir. Young lady in the keep room going on quite com- 
fortable, I hope ? 

Jopp : Q,uite, Roper ; so she says. Good-night. 

Roper : Good-night, sir. 

[Exeunt Jopp and Sophie almg terrace. Roper turns out lamp in consenatory ; 

exit ; shuts door, and it heard to turn key in lock. 

Front of stop dark. Moonlight on lei race, and part of stage. After a long pause Judah 
is seen climbing over parapet. Comes to the front of the keep. 

Judah [looking towards her window) ; I cannot leave you. You draw me to you, 
loadstar of purity and goodness. Oh, there is something more than mortal in 
your beauty ! And I dared to speak of love to you, of earthly love ! — I, who 
am not worthy to breathe the same air, or touch your garment with my lips. 
Forgive me ! Let me hut walk where you feet have trodden, speak sometimes 
with you, look upon your heavenly beauty, see you do your gracious acts of 
mercy and kindness, and it shall be enough for me. [Standing on top of steps, 
looking up at the house.) The house is quiet ; all the lights are out ; they are 
asleep. [Turns again towards keep.) Are you asleep, too, worn out with fasting 
and watching,? Giving up your life that others may live ? Oh, let me be your 
sentinel, your watch-dog, and keep guard that no evil thing comes near you. 
Nay, no evil thing could come near you. Keep her ! Give her strength to 
defeat her enemies, and show Thy power to them that deny Thee I 

[Going into warder's niche, is hidden. 

Pause. Detiiig enters at terrace, looking cautiously round. 

Detiiic ; That confounded moon ! What the plague does it want to shine to- 
night for ? — as if it couldn’t blaze away some otlrcr night ! Thank goodness, 
everybody sleeps on the other side of the house. They’re all safely in bed by 
this time. What’s this ? The conservatory door open ? There’s some one in 
there. [Striking match and searching conservatory.) No. It’s been left open by 
accident. If I’d known that, I might have got out this way. I must risk it and 
give her the key. [Goes up Ihe steps ; Judah is in the shade of the keep watching him. 
Dethio pulls out a key, opens door very quietly, looking up at the house to see whether 
he is watched alt the while. Opens door.) Vashti 1 Vasbti I 

[Taking food out of his pocket. 

Vasbti [in doorway) : Have you brought it ? 

Dethio : Yes, my darling. Here, here. Come down to tlie conservatory. I 
mustn’t leave the house again. [Giving her Jood, Vashti eats ravenously.) I’ve got 
plenty of food for you, but I had to drop out of the fiist-Hoor window, so I 
was obliged to leave it in my room. 

Vashti : Go and fetch it. I must have it. I’m starving. 

Dethio [brings her down stejis) : My darling, that Miss Jopp is on the lookout. 
1 mustn’t be seen again. Here, take this key. You see, I got it copied. Tozer 
did it. I stole it from Miss Jopp. She never missed it, and I put it back in her 
pocket ^ithout her even knowing it. They’ve forgotten to lock up the con- 
servatory. You come in there and wait. You know that door tliat leads into 
the drawing-rbom. I’ll bring it to you there. 

Vashti ; But the door is locked and bolted. 

Dethio : The key’s left in it on the otlter side. I took stock of that. You wait 
down there, and I’ll give it to you in ten minutes from now. 

Vashti : Bring it me, bring it me ! Quick ! I don’t want to be found down here, 

Dethio ; All right, my love. Wait there in the conservatory. I won’t keep you 
long. 
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Vashti ; Make haste ! (Detiiic goes off at terrace. Vashti watches Detiiic goin^ 
off. Judah rises in the warder's seal and comes down steps. She hears his footsteps, turns 
round, and sees him on steps.) You ! (Deadly quiet whisper.) You heard ? 

Judah (very calm) '. Every word. 

Vashti : You know what I am. 

Judah (still very calm) : Don’t I tell you I heard all ? 

Vashti (pause) ; What do you think of me? (He does not reply. In moie agitated 
tone.) What do you think of me? (Still no reply. Again, more excited.) Tell me ; 
I must know. V^at do you think of me ? 

Judah : 1 cannot think. Good is evil, day is night. Are you angel or devil — or 
both? What are you ? The brightest saint of all hell, the blackest fiend of all 
heaven ? What are you ? Oh, I know ! And I’d have died rather than know ! 
Vashti : Don’t speak like that. I told you I was not a saint, but only a woman — 
a vain, foolish, ambitious girl ; but not — not willingly wicked, only weak. 
Oh ! (Imploringly.) Don’t think badly of me. 1 can’t bear it, 1 can’t bear it, 

[Kneels and clings to him. 

Judah (pushing her away) : You’d cast your snares round me again. Y’ou would 
make me believe in you now — ^now — after what I have heard. And — God for- 
give me — if I listen to you I shall be ready to sell my eternal peace, my very 
soul, at your bidding. Let me go, woman— let me go ! 

[ Throwing her from him, Vashti, on her knees, clings to him, holds him, 
Vashti (very imploringly) ; No, no ; hear me first — you must hear me — you 
shall hear me, and then kill me if you like— for I cannot live if you hate me ! 
Hear me — oh ! it is the very last thing 1 shall ever beg of you. 

Judah (tsars himself away from her) : Woman ! 1 know you. 

Vashti ; No — you do not know me ; and you will not hear me. (Burstt into tsars. 
He is going, but is stopped by her appealing attitude. Kneeling.) You don’t know 
what my childhood and girlhood were like — how often we were pressed For 
money. Sometimes we fiad scarcely bread enough to eat. We went to Spain. 
I found I was able to cure many of the foolish country people if tlicy only be- 
lieved in me, and my father persuaded me if I could only show them that I 
Could live without food it would be a sign of my possessing supernatural 
power. I began, and it was as he said. I found everybody believed in me. 
When I had once begun, I was obliged to go on. We came back to England 
and then I met you ; and at first I was pleased to see what power I had over 
you. But when I saw that you believed in me and loved me, I gradually felt 
how wicked I’d been. I tried again and again to give it up ; I tried to tell 
you. I wanted you to know the truth about me, and yet I couldn’t bear you 
to think that I was not worthy of your love. You know it now. Oh ! tell me 
you forgive me. (Seizing his hand. Imploringly.) Oh, say you forgive me. 

[Very emphatic. 

Judah (has regained calmness) ; I forgive you. Let me go. 

[Going up stage, she retains his hand. 
Vashti : Good-bye. [She takes his hand to her lips, and kisses it. 

JUDAiiOed with her kiss) ; What have you done? (Looks other in the Moonlight.) 
Oh, you are more beautiful than ever to-night. (Looking at her passionately) 
This is all a dream. 1 blot the past hour from my memory. You’re mad to say 
that you could cheat and deceive. I will not believe you. (Takes both her hands 
in his.) You are very truth. How dare you slander yourself? 

Vashw ; Ah ! No ! (Drawing away from him; withdraws her hand.) Know me for 
what I am — a cheat, an impostor, a liar. 

Judah : Hush ! hush ! You shall not say so. 
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Vashti : Oh ! why should you deceive yourself? You know the truth of me 
at last, and I am glad — yes, I am glad. Think what I am— vain, weak, false ! 

Judah ; Why, yes, perhaps you arc, and tlierelbre so much nearer me. [RaUcs 
her and clasps hei in his mms.) I thought you out of my reach, up there amongst 
the stars ; and you’re of this earth, like myself, a woman ro ade for me ! Ah, 
yes 1 I’m glad you are what you are, for I can make you mine now. 

V.tsHTi (breaking away from liim) : No no, for your own sake you must give me 
up ; have no more to do wWi me. Disown me ; forget me ! 

Judah : Forget you ! 

Vashti : You must. For your own sake — hr the sake of your future. Forget me ! 
It is the best for both ; but — you won’t betray me ? 

Judah : Betray you ? I love you. (Embracing her) Oli, don’t you see you are 
nearer to me for this night ; we are bound to each oUier. I love you ! I love 
you ! My wife 1 

Vashti (recoiling from him, recovers herself with immense effort. Speaks calmly) ; I can- 
not be your wife — I’m not worthy of you. 

Judah : You do not love me ? 

Vashti : I cannot be your wife. I won’t drag you down to me. (Pfoise of footsteps 
heard outside on terrace.) Ah, hush. Who’s that ? 

[Judah is about to send her up steps, but realising they wilt be seen, draws her back 
into the conservatory. Thy hide behind palms. Sophie and Jopp come along 

terrace, listening at back. 

Sophie : I certainly heard voices. 

Jopp : I thought so. ^ _ [Crosses to aichway ; looks qff. 

Sophie : Everything is quiet. Let’s wait here. It’s the best place to watch the. 
keep. 

Jopp (sits) ; Douce take the girl ! (Tatons) To Ihink I should be fool enough to 
let her rob mo of my beauty-sleep to prove to the BiTlish public thal she’s a 
swindler. 

Sophie : There will be some .satisfaction in thoroughly exposing her, and seeing 
her safely locked up. 

Jopp ; It’s the Brilish public thal ought to be locked up till it learns wisdom. 

Sophie ; It would he locked up for ever, then. 

Jopp : I dare say. Still I must own thal in the great epic war belween rogues 
and fools, all my syrapatliics go with the rogues. 

Sophie : So do mine ; but that’s no reason why we should not hang both rogues 
and fools, 

Jopp : Oh, I mean to punish my lady. She should have accepted my terras an 
hour ago ; now it’s too late. 

[A wise of very gently withdrawing locks and bolts is heard at the drawing-worn door. 

Sophie (riser, reiser Jopp’s hand ; Jopp rises to meet her) ; Hush 1 What did I tell 
you ? Some one is at the drawing-room door. 

Jopp : Mr. Dethic. We’ll let him get well at his work before we disturb him. 
The archway — quick 1 

[Sophie goes off at archway. Jopp follows, and closes door after them. Dethic 
cautiously opens door in conservatory and is coming on. 

Judah (i 'conservatory, in a whisper). Keep back 1 If you are seen, you’ll ruin her. 
(Hurries DethIc off. To Vashti.) Quick, up the steps ! Lock yourself in, 
[Vashti takes the key that Dethic has given her out of her pocket, rushes up steps 
with it, goes in, closes keep door after her, locks herself in. Judah goes up the steps ; 

takes Ms place in the warder’s niche and is hidden. 

Jopp and Sophie re-enter from archway door on terrace and come out. 

Jopp : He’s gone up ! 
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Sophie : Yes, I heard his steps. 

Jopp ; Give me the key. You go along the terrace and give the alarm. (Exit 
Sophie along the terrace). He has another key, then. 

[Jopp goes up steps ; opens keep door. Fire-bell ts heard to ring violently. General 
alarm ^ the house. Lord A. enters along terrace. Comer to foot of steps. Sophie 
re-enters from terrace after the ringing of the fire-bell is done. 
Lord A. : What is it, Jopp ? 

Jopp (at top of steps) : Mr. Dethic is now in the keep, taking food to his daughter. 

Re-enter Sophie with Lady Eve, followed by Roper with lantern, and several 

Servants. 

Lord A. ; Where is the key ? 

Jopp : I have it. (Opens the keep door and calls.) Mr. Dethic, Mr. Dethic ! 

Vashti (comes to door) ; What is the matter ? 

Lord A. : Your father is in there — ask him to come out. 

Vashti ; My father is not here. 

Jopp : You are alone ? 

Vashti : I am alone. Search the place if you please. 

[Jopp goes in. Judah comes down from the warder's seat on to the terrace. Vashti 

follows him. 

Lord A. : Mr. Llewellyn 1 What are you doing here ? 

Judah : I’ve watched her every night of Miss Dethic’s stay. 

Lord A. : You’ve watched here ? How long have you been here to-night ? 
Judah : Ever since the house went to rest. [Comes down steps. 

Lord A. ; You have brought Miss Dethic food? 

Judah; No. [Jopp returns from keep-room crestfallen. 

Jopp : I’m mistaken ; I own it. But I heard voices. I’m sure. Who was it ? 
Who was speaking here a few moments ago ? Mr. Llewellyn 1 (Challenges 


Judah.) You know something of this, sir. 

Judah ; I know nothing. (Pause. Jopp looks at him severely.) Don’t you believe 
me ? 

Jopp (looking at him) ; I don’t know. Give me your oath — you have not brought 
Miss Dethic any food. [Vashti looks at Judah. 

Judah : My oath — I have not brought Miss Dethic any food. 

Jopp ; Your oath~you have not seen her take any. [Vashti looks at him. 

JUDAH (after a pause) ; My oath — I have not seen her take any. 

[Vashti shows relief. 

Jopp : Your oath — she has not been outside that door, to your knowledge. 

[Longei pause. 

Judah : My oath — she has not been outside that door to my knowledge. 

Jopp (looks at him) •. Enough 1 1 take your word. I was mistaken. 


A year passes between .dch II and III. 


ACT III 

SCENE — Same as in Act I. 

Ducooer Lady Eve seated in armchair, and Lord Asoarby standing by Lady Eve. 
Lady Eve ; Then everything’s settled. 

Lord A. : Everything. Granger brings the deed to-day, and Mr. Llewellyn and 
Papworthy are to meet me and read it over. 
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Lady E. : And on the foundntion-slone it is to be carved that the building is in 
memory of my getting wcU again. 

Lord A. : Yes. 

Lady E. : And nothing is to be said about Vaahti having cured me ? 

Lord A. : No, my dear ; it is better to leave such questions alone. 

Lady E. {peltishly) : But it is .slic who has cured me. If sire had not come to 
Asgarby when sire did, the wind would have blown me away before this. 

Lord A. : Eve, my darling, don’t speak like this ! 

Lady E. : Why not ? Leaves must fall, even rose-leaves ; and then they mustn’t 
litter the garden — they must be swept away to make room for the live flowers. 

[Goes to window and eat. 

Lord A. ; She’s better ; she’s stronger Bran she has ever been. What does it 
matter what the cause is ? [Lady Eve comss swiftly in again. 

Lady E. ; Here’s that dreadful Mr. Delhic. He’s always hinting to me about 
money. I’m sure Vashli won’t like him to live with her and Mr. Llewellyn. 
Can’t you pension him to live away from them ? 

Lord A. : Yes, dear, if you wish it. 

Dethio enters at window, rather better dressed, affable, familiar, jaunty. 

Dethig ; Ha ! Do you know, my lord, the more I see of this noble historical pile, 
the more I’m intoxicated with it 1 

Lord A. [coolly] ; Indeed, Mr. Detliic. 

Detiiio : Language entirely fails to convey the depth of ray attachment to this 
venerable place and ils venerable owner. 

Lord A. ; We will spare you the expression of your feelings, Mr, Dethic. Lady 
Eve and I have been speaking of your daughter’s approaching marriage to 
Mr. Llewellyn. (Dimna shows great interest.) You will not, 1 suppose. Jive with 
them ? 

Detiiio : Well, my lord, nothing has been mentioned about my future, but I 
see no reason why I sliould not be perfectly happy and comfortable with my 
dear children. 

Lord A, : That arrangement will suit them ? 

Dethio ; I should say so, I always make myself agreeable in all circles of society, 
and if nobody expresses a violent dislike to my company, I take it for granted 
I’m welcome, and — if I may use a playful term — chum oil 1 

Lord A. : Miss Dethic refuses to accept my offer of a provision for herself, 

Dethio : It’s ungrateful of lier. I’ve argued it with her scores of times. I know 
your lordship will never suspect us of mercenary motives ; but still, if any 
trifling way of showing your gratitude should suggest itself— 

Vashti enters. Lady Eve Joins her. Vashti kisses her. 

(Dethio seeing Vashti drops his voice) : I think, my lord, I could better express 
my paternal care for Vashti’s future if we were out of her hearing. 

Lord A. : Doubtless. Come this way, Mr. Dethic. I have a proposal to make to 
you on the subject. 

Detiiio gratefully) ; Thank you, my lord, thank you. 

[Lord A. and Dethic exeunt. Vashti seats herself. Lady Eve kneels by her side. 

Lady E. ; You grW sadder and sadder the nearer you get to your wedding-day. 
How is it ? 

Vashti : No, no 1 

Lady E. : Yes, you do. You love Mr. Llewellyn ? 

Vashti : Love him 1 

Lady E. : And he loves you. I wish I had a lover. Oh, if somebody would but 
once — only once look at me as Mr. Llewellyn looks at you ! 
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Vasiiti (radifint) ■ He does love roe ! 

Lady E, : Yes, but he has changed. 

Vashtt [alarmed) \ Changed ! No, no ! He cannot change. 

Lady E, ; Yes, he doesn’t love you now as he did a year ago, 

Vashti : Oh, don’t say that 1 don’t say that ! What do you mean ? 

Lady E. ; He used to look at yon as if he wanted to worship you ; now he looks 
at you as if he wanted to protect you. 

Vasiiti [uassured—a great sigh of relief ; in a low, pleased voice) \ I want him to 
protect roe. 

Enter Judah at window, very pale, thinner, older. 

Judah : Lord Asgarby told me I should find you here. 

[Lady Eve ) mis to him, takes his hand, looks at him critkally for a few seconds. 
Lady E. : You too ! [Looks from one to the other.) What makes you both so sad ? 
My father has promised me everything I asked him for you. It is to be the 
most magnificent building in Beachampton, and it is to be endowed while 
you are its minister, so that you will be perfectly happy, both of you, for all 
your lives. 

Judah ; I have done nothing to deseive this, Lady Eve. I cannot take it. 

Lord A. enters at window. 

Lady E. : Yes. you must ! Mr. Llewellyn says be will not take your gift, Tell 
him he must. 

Lord A. ; Indeed you must, Mr. Llewellyn. I promised if my child’s life were 
spared that whatever Miss Dethic should ask, I would give her. 

Judah ; But it is too much ; besides, I have done nothing. 

Lord A. : You are doing immense good ; your example is even better than your 
words. (Judah winces.) We need such men as you— truthful, upright, honest, 
open as the day, I do not ask what your creed is ; your actions are enough for 
me — [Judah shows compunction. 

Lord a. [going up to Lady Eve) : What are you doing, Eve ? 

Lady Eve [blowing away the thistledown) : Seeing how long I shall live. 

Lord A. : How can you tell ? 

Lady E. -.Don’t you see ? I have blown six times, and all the seeds have flown 
from the stalk. I shall live just six years longer. 

Lord a. [clasping her very tenderly) : Eve ! 

[Exeunt Lord A. and Lady Eve by window. Judah and Vashti watch them 

off, then instinctively go to each other. 
Vashti ; You are ill ? [ fakes his hands. 

Judah ; It is nothing. You ? 

Vashti ; I’m well enough ; but you— you are working too hard. Every one says 
you must break down. [Pause. Frightened whisper.) What ailed you yesterday 
morning ? 

Judah : In the service ? 

Vashti : Yes. 

Judah : Nothing. Why ? I spoke as usual, did I not ? 

Vashti : Yes ; but much more powerfully. This last year— ever since— (paice)— 
ever since that dreadful night here, your tongue seems to be on fire ; you 
speak as you never spoke before. 

Judah ; Do I ? I ought to be able to proclaim the truth, for I know what lying is. 
Vashti : Hush, hush ! don’t speak like that ! Tell me— what was it yesterday 
morning ? 

Judah ; You noticed, then ? 
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Vashii •• Only tlniL you were luiu-li disturbed, and raicc I tliouglu you would 
have broken down. Wluvl vias it ? 

Judah : The same a.s it has been all the year ; only it was worse than ever 
yc.slerday. livery aciUence I spoke 1 heard shouted in my car, “ Lies, lies ; 
come down, liar ! Come rWn ! Lies ! Lies ! Li&s ! ” It spoke so plainly I 
thought all the congregation must have heard it ; and afterwards, as I 
poured out the wine, it laugdu^ in tire cup and said, “ Go on, go on ! Poison 
them, poison them with your lies ! Poisoir them 1 ” 

VASirri (cUnging to him— in a /lightened whisper) : Hush ! hush ! You mustn’t 
speak like thi.s. Indeed lltcre was nothing. 

Judah : I know there was iiolliing, but I heard it. I’ve heard it all night long. 
It’s been witlr me on my walk here this morning — on the odier side of the 
hedge as I came along. It kept mocking at me ! Hark ! It’s here now. In this 
room. Don’t you hear it ? 

Vashti ; No ; there is not a sound. 

Judah ; Yes. Hark ; there ! Listen ! You hear what it says. Liar ! Hypocrite ! 
Liar ! Hypocrite. Liar 1 Hypocrite ! 

)Sii etches out his hands in mute appeal ,* then falls on settee, shivering with hoi ror. 

Vashti [goes to him) : Oh, my dear one, my best loved ! Indeed, indeed, all is 
still as the grave ! 

Judah ; 1 f it were so ! If I could slop my cars forever ! Silence ! Silence ! 
Eternal silence ! [Pause.) We’ll leave this place 1 

Vashti : Yes, yes ; where shall we go ? 

Judah ; Anywhere ! anywhere 1 I can’t slay here ! Why can’t they give up 
building this church for me ? 

VASirn : Lady live ha.s set her heart upon il. The architect and the lawyer and 
everybody are coming this allernoon. ft is to be the most licautiful building 
in the city. 

Judah ; 11 won’t .'Hand. If they lay the fouiidation.s as deep as the ruots of the 
hills, and bulhl iho walls twenly feel thick, it can’t stand. Il’s lnull on lies. 

Vashti ; Oh, don’t speak like this I You tear my heart m iiiercs, 

{ttiiiwts into tears. 

JuDAii {verji teniMj lakes her to him) : Forgive me, dear 1 You, too, look weary. I 
ouglil not 10 have told you. 

Vashti ; Yes, yc.s, let me share all your griefs, all your Imrilem, as you have 
shared mine. Oh ! J can't bear to think what I have done. If I should be 
discovered ! if 1 ahtmld bring disgrace upon you now ! 

Judah : Very well, Id it bo so ; I can bear it. 

Vashti : No ! No ! Lvery one believes in you, and I am so proud of you ; I 
couldn’t bear to have your name dragged in the mire with mine. Give me 
up even now, send me away from you ; let me go. 

Judah ; Not for every blessing in this world will I pan from you ! [Takes her in 
his arms.) lieap them all up — -fame, riches, heallh, peace of mind, length of 
days, honour, friendship, eveiy joy of body, mind, and soul tliat the heart of 
man can desire — put them in one scale and your love in the other. I will not 
have theSi — I don’t want them. I want your love — I will not barter you away 
for all tlie worM contains, [Clasping her very tenderly. 

Vashti ; Oh ! but think what I am. 

Judah : You are yourself 1 You are myself! Whatever you are I will make 
myself that I may be like you. I will deserve you, be sure 1 1 will be your mate. 
If you are evil, I will be evil too, so that at the last I may taste every drop of 
suffering that you taste, feel every pang, and keep your soul side by side with 
mine forever I [Pavie. 
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Vashti ; If you knew how I have tried to be good since I have known you ! 
Every moment of my life I try to be just that woman you thought me before 
you knew me for what I am. I have repented — oh, most bitterly ! You too — 
you have repented ? 

Judah ; No, I cannot. The oath I took that night has burnt into me. Everv 
fibre of me is a lie 1 (VAsmi tears heiself awajfiom him with a cty ; bursts into 
tears. Judah i ises, goes to her .) What is it ? What now ? 

Vashti : Oh, I have ruined you forever. You were the best, the most honour- 
able man on earth. You were trudi itself, and I have dragged you down to me. 
How can you love me ? 

Judah (very tenderly) '■ How can I not love you ? (Vashti bursts into tears, turns 
and buries her head in his arm. He folds her most tenderly to him ; she is sobbing in bis 
arms.) Hush ! hush ! Hold fast to me ! We’re shipwrecked together. If we find 
land, we’ll find it together. If we perish, we’ll perish together ! Either way 
you are mine ! There’s nothing else much matters 1 Don’t blame yourself. 
All is as it should he. You’re mine ; there’s nothing I would change. 

[iTmer her. 

Enter Jopp, shown in by Roper. 

Roper : I’ll tell his lordship you’re here, sir. [Exit by window. 

[Judah and Vashti show surprise and some degree of alar m. 
Jopp ; Good-morning, Mr. Llewellyn. (He adnanees to Judah, holds out hts hand ; 
Judah will not take it.) No? I’m your friend. You don’t believe me? (Looking at 
Vashti.) I told Miss Dethic I was her friend once ; she wouldn’t believe me ; 
and yet she’d have been wise to make me her friend. 

Vashti ; Aren’t you my friend now ? 

Jopp (looks at her ; then a direct — ) : No, I’m not. 

Vashti (alarmed) ; Why have you come to Asgarby ? 

Jopp : I always spend a few weeks with Lord Asgarby at this time of the year. 
Vashti : But you were not expected. 

Jopp ; No ; the fact is I have a little business with Lord Asgarby and — (looking at 
Judah) — and with Mr. Llewellyn too. May I be so ungallant as to ask you to 
leave us ? 

Judah ; You can speak to me before Miss Dethic. (Takes her hand.) I have no 
business with any one that she has not a right to hear. 

Jopp 1 I must speak to you alone. 

Judah : I will not hear. (Turns away to window.) 

Vashti (intercepting ^voah) : Yes, yes ; please, please, hear what he has to say \ 
TU go. (Showing great alarm ; goes to window ; stops ; comes down to Jopp very 
anxiously.) This business that has brought you to Asgarby so suddenly — is it 
about me ? 

Jopp (pause. Looks other) : Yes. 

[Vashti makes a gesture of alarm ; Judah reassures her, and then goes with her to 
window. Exit Vashti. Judah comes down to Jopp. 

Jopp (holding out his hand) : Come ; give me your hand. I tell you I’m your 
friend. 

Judah (will not take it) ; When I’ve heard what you have to say. 

Jopp : Very well ; very well. You’re going to marry that yomig lady ? 

Judah ; Next Thursday. 

Jopp (looks kindly at Judah again) : When I was in practice, I had to cauterize 
a young labourer who had been bitten by a mad dog — a fine, sturdy young 
fellow with a very limited vocabulary. He swore at me fearfully at the rime, 
but he thanked me afterwards. 

Judah ; Well ? 
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Jopp : I’m going to cauterize you. 

Judah ; Go on, 

Jopp (puls his hand ajjectiomtely on Judah’s shoulder) : My lad, I haven’t seen you 
for a year. But I wouldn’t say I’m not just a little fond of you. I know the 
value of .such men as you. It is you man who believes in something, believes in 
himself, believes in his fellow men, in the woman he loves, in the faith his 
fathers have taught him — that’s the man that’s good for something in this 
world. (Dryly.) I don’t believe in anything myself, so I’m good for nothing. 
(JuDAii moties uneasily away from Inm.) Don’t move away from me. I’m deter- 
mined to be your friend. 

Judah : Say what you have to say. 

Jopp : You believe in this Miss Dethic. I knew you were mistaken a year ago. 
I tried all I could to open your eyes llien, but she was too many for us, I 
knew very well all the while she was deceiving Lord Asgarby, deceiving Lady 
Eve, deceiving you. 

Judah : She was not deceiving me. 

Jopp ; My dear sir, you were blind — although you know, that night here, for a 
moment I was disposed to think that you might be aiding her in her lies. 

Judah : You thought that ? 

Jopp : Forgive me ; it was only for a moment. I don’t mind telling you that, if 
she was foolish enough to play her tricks again, I would let you be her keeper, 
and I would believe your word as easily as I would disbelieve her oath. 

Judah ! Indeed 1 Yet she is as truthful as I am. 

Jopp : Tut, tut ! You’ve got a fine career before you ; I don’t want to see you 
throw it away. This woman is an impostor. I can prove it j all the country 
shall ring with it, and in a week to-day, if she is in England at all, she shall be 
in prison. 

Judah ; You’ll prove her an impostor ? How ? 

Jopp : There is but one key to those tower rooms. 

Judah ; Which was in your daughter’s keeping. 

Jopp : Mr. Dclhic bad another key made. I’ve got the locksmith who made it 
for him. He’s waiting for me at the Asgarby Arms now. I have had detectives 
at work for months. I’ve fished out all the past history of these Dethics, and 
they can’t escape me. As soon as I have seen Lord Asgarby, I bring my man 
up from the village and prove it. 

Judah (looks at Jorp/or same seconds, then calmly) ; Bring him, 

Jopp : You will marry Miss Dethic next Thursday ? 

Judah : Yes. 

Jopp ; Are you mad ? Her character is lost ! The man who marries her will be 
utta'ly ruined for life. 

Judah ; I am. that man ! Prove your worst against her. Write “ Liar ” on her 
forehead, make her name a byword all over England, hunt her to shame, to 
prison, to another country, I’m her partner ! I love her ! There’s no lock- 
smith living can put bars between her and me, and the sword was never 
forged that can divide us in twain. Do your worst ! To-morrow she shall be 
my wife-- [Axit after VASitTi by window. 

Jopp (looking after, him) : That’s a splendid — fool ! Well, never again while this 
this world wags will I permit myself the luxury of any interference with its 
love affairs. 

JuxoN enlets at window, followed by Sophie. 

SopHre crosses behind and sits in armchair. 

JuxoN ; Good-morning, Jopp. How d’ye do? 

[Holds out his hand oery limply and feebly. 
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Jopp {shaking hands) ; Good-morning, Mr. Prall. How are you ? 

JuxoN ; I regret I am in a very low condition of health, 

Jopp : How’s that ? 

JuxoN ; I do not choose to expose the infirmity of those who by some curious 
stroke of irony stand to me in the relation of father and mother, but their 
fatuous imbecility — I can really call it by no other name — has at last assumed 
such colossal proportions, that companionship with them is impossible to 
me. I cannot remain any longer under the same roof with them. It is posi- 
tively sapping my vitality. 

Jopp : You don’t say so ? 

JuxoN ; I assure you, Jopp, the constant endeavour for the last six months to 
root out from my father’s mind the pernicious doctrines of protection and 
reciprocity has been nothing less than martyrdom to me — martyrdom ! 

[Wi/nng his fo) ahead in an agony of recolUclxort. 
Jopp {good-humouredly) \ Give him up as a bad job. 

JuxoN ; I really must. In fact, it is with that view xHiot— {glancing at Sophie.) — 
I have approached Miss Jopp with overtures — {glancing a little nervously at her.) 
Have I not ? 

Sophie {looking straight at her father) ; Mr. Prall and I intend to marry shortly, 
father. 

Jopp {jumps up from his seat) i What the dev — lyhat ? 

Sophie : My dear father, pray control yourself There is surely no reason for any 
intemperance of speech or feeling ! Juxon and I have thoroughly made up 
our minds. {Looking at him very frmly and straight, with great determination.) You 
surely don’t propose to offer any resistance. 

Jopp {looks at them both for a few moments ; sees she is determined) : No, [iSitr down, 
Sophie {sweetly) : Thank you. Then we needn’t remind you that we are con- 
siderably over twenty-one. 

Jopp {silting serenely, drops into a good-humoured, indifferent, ironic tone) : Been 
engaged long ? 

Sophie : Nearly twelve months, 

Jopp ; Got anything to marry on ? 

Sophie ; Nothing definite, at present. 

Jopp : How are you going to live? 

Juxon ; I have various things in contemplation. 

Jopp i What in particular ? 

Juxon : When I was making arrangements for my cremation tlic other day, 
the post of cmator to the new cremation museum was offered to me, with a 
free residence overlooking the present Necropolis. I need hardly say the 
cremation of— er — other people would be a superlatively congenial occupa- 
tion to me. 

Jopp ; Then why didn’t you take it ? 

Juxon : The salary was so deplorably insufficient. 

Jopp ; Anything else in view ? 

Juxon : My father is remarkably well off. 

Jopp : Well, won’t he do something for you ? 

Juxon {to Jopp) ; By another bitter stroke of irony the entire result of my six 
months’ incessant argument with him on the science of political economy 
has been the destruetton of a will in which he left me half his property, which 
is now made over to institutions whose very existence 1 have again and again 
warned him are plague-spots on society. 

Jopp {begins very solemnly) : Young man— -{stops.) No ; why should I ? {Turns to 
Sophie.) Sophie, you’ve quite made up your mind to marry this gentleman ? 
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SoPHii^ • clear father, you cannot suppose that in a ntatLcr of such irnpor- 
tance as marriage, I should have spoken before I had made up my mind, or 
that I should tolerate any interference from a third person. 

Jopp {sh'ug!> his shoulders ; cdhnly accepts the situation) : All right. (To JuxoN, very 
solemnly). Young ni.an, I cannot make the least provision for my daughter ; 
therefore will you do me a favour ? 

JuxoN : Certainly, if it doesn’t involve any sacrifice of principle, 
opp : Would you oblige me by immediately adopting your father’s views on 
political economy ? 

JuxON {shakes his head obstinately) : I really can’t do that— I can’t indeed ; but— 
Jopp : But what ? 

JuxoN : But. {Looking oj.) Here are my father and mother coming. Sophie has 
told me what you have discovered about this Miss Dcthic and her father. 
Jopp : Indeed ! Sophie has told you — 

JuxON ; Everything. If you would consent to let them leave Asgarby without 
any public exposure, I think I could so arrange matters with rny father that 
he would make ample provision for my future. 

Jopp : What do you mean ? 

JuxoN : Will you allow me a few minutes’ conversation with my father ? I will 
make my proposals to him, and bring them to you and Miss Jopp afterwards. 
Will you permit me ? 

Jopp ; You will not commit me to any course of action ? 

JuxoN : Not in Uie least. ^ 

Jopp : Come along, Sophie. [£v-it at door. Sophie rises and follows him. 

As they go off, enter Mr. and Mrs. Prali. by window. 

Prall : There ! Those Jopfis are here again 1 

Mrs. P. ! Yes, that was surely that dreadful young person. 

[Looking after Sophie. 

JuxoN i My dear mother, will you oblige me by refraining from comments on 
Miss Jopp ? 

Mrs. P. ; I never met wilh a more disagreeable girl in my life. I’m sure the 
hussy knows all sorts of horrid things that she shouldn’t. 

JuxoN {with Ills sickly .miile of siipeiioiily) : I have myself directed Miss Jopp’s 
studies, and I believe I am acquainted with the nature and extent of her 
knowlotjgc on all subjocls. 

Mrs. P. : I am ashamed of you, Juxon, to encourage an unmarried woman in 
these dreadful Inves Ligations. 

Juxon : She did not require an encouragement. 

Mrs. P. : I dare say not. 

Juxon ; So far as I can judge, tire young women, of the present day are lament- 
ably ignorant ; they may be said to know next to nothing. 

Prall ; Oh, don’t they ? [Looking at newspaper. 

Juxon {continuing with his sickly smile) : I have trained Miss Jopp with the view of 
making her a fit companion for life, 

Prall : Campanion for life — ^for whom ? 

Juxon ; For me, pr for some man of equal intellectual breadth and vigour. 
Prall : Oh 1 and is it to be you or the other man ? 

Juxon ; It is to be distinctly me. We marry as soon as possible. 

Prall : And how do you mean to live ? 

Juxon ; My dear Ax— {approaching Prall)— seeing that you are responsible for 
bringing me into existence, I think I may very fitly address that question to 
you. How am I to live ? Of course — (loiiA a sickly smile of superiority) — ^with 
such literary and scientific attainments as mine, we couldn’t possibly starve. 
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Prall : Oh, couldn’t, you ? You try ! ’ [Turns away and sits in armchair. 

JuxoN ; But with your large fortune it is incontestably your duty — I say it is 
your duty — to provide for me in a suitable manner. 

Prall : I have already disposed of my fortune between your brotlier Jim and 
charities. 

JuxON ; I beg you will reconsider the matter, sir ; as if I am thrown on my 
own resources I shall be compelled to act in a manner that would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable to you. 

Prall ; Oh, how, sir ? 

Jdxon ; Jopp and I have discovered the whole history of these Dethlcs. The 
man was a professional conjurer— Professor Janus, the Wizard of the East, 
We have also discovered the locksmith who made the key of the tower rooms 
for Mr. Dethic ; we have, in fact, the most complete evidence of the whole 
imposture. 

Prall {taken aback) : Oh ! And what do you mean to do ? 

JuxoN : I shall firstly write a letter to the Times, explaining how your peculiarly 
illogical intellect rendered you an easy victim ; I shall then deal with the 
matter in the reviews and magazines ; and, finally, I shall begin my long- 
contemplated work, “ The History of Dupes,” in which 1 shall deal at length 
with you as the most notorious example of credulity known in this century. 
In the meantime Professor Jopp will have made a public exposure of the girl 
and her father. 

Prall {completely overcome) ; Oh 1 You are going to do this — when ? 

JuxoN ; I shall write to the Times to-morrow, unless — 

Prall : Unless what ? 

JuxoN : Unless you relieve me of the necessity of providing for my future. In 
that case I should persuade Jopp to let them off, and 1 should refrain from 
writing my history of your delusions. Weigh the matter carefully and let me 
know. I wish to spare you. [Goes up to table, takes hat and stick. 

Prall : How much per annum would you lake ? 

JuxoN ; Sufficient to pursue my studies, and to provide me with a comfortable 
home at — at some distance from your residence. Understand me : if 1 per- 
suade Jopp to allow this affair to blow over, I must not be held to condone 
the mistakes and misrepresentations in your book. Nor do I acquiesce in your 
monstrous theories of reciprocity and protection. Understand that clearly ! 

- [Exit. 

Prall ; I wish I had sent that boy to sea instead of his brother Jimj 
Mrs. P. : Jim was never intellectual. 

Prall : No, thank Heaven. What’s to be done ? If there’s a public exposure, 
what will become of my book ? 

Mrs. P. ; You’ve said nothing in it that isn’t true. 

Prall : No — at least, of course if Jopp has been inquiring, there’s no telling 
what construction may be put upon my truths. 

Mrs. P. : Nobody shall ever make me believe the girl’s an impostor. James, 
whatever you do, don’t withdraw your book from circulation. 

Prall {firmly) : I won’t. After all, the public is the best judge. They'nke it, and 
. there’s a new edition just coming out. 

Mrs. P. : I wouldn’t alter a single line. 

Prall {positively) : I won’t 1 

Mrs. P. : Whatever you have once asserted, never retract it. 

Prall {same tone) : I won’t. 

Mrs. P. : And if there are any truths that are at all doubtful, I should make 
them very emphatic. 
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Prall ; I will ! I will — only — {uneasily ) — if Juxon writes to the Times, and Jopp 
proves the girl’s an impostor, it may place my truths in a very awkward light. 

Mas. Pkall : Never mind. Repeat them over and over again, and in the end 
some one will believe them. 

Prall (anxiously) ; Yes ; but it’s very extraordinary how many truths can be 
disproved, you know ; and if tliere’s a great public scandal, — Caroline, for 
the sake of keeping my truths untampered with, I shall make Juxon that 
allowance. [Exeunt by window. 

Euler Lord A. and Jopp. 

Lord A. ; My dear Jopp, this is a most welcome surprise. You’re going to stay, 
of course ? 

Jopp : No, I’ve come on business. You have still got those Dethics here ? 

Lord A. : Yes. I’ve kept my promise to the girl. I’m building a new church for 
Mr. Llewellyn, and endowing it. The deeds are to be signed this morning. 

Jopp ; Then I’ve come just in time. You must go no further, Asgarby. I have 
the whole history of these people. I can prove the father an impostor his whole 
life through. 

Lord A. : Of course he’s an impostor ; but Eve loves the girl, and has made me 
promise to make her a settlement on her marriage, and — blame me if you 
like, Jopp — I know I’m being duped — I know I’m a coward, and a fool per- 
haps — but I can’t deny Eve anything. When I think she is the last of us, and 
in a few years I may be left alone — [Breaks down ; turns away ; hides his head. 

Lady Eve runs on. 

Lady E, ; Oh, here you are. Professor Jopp. Sophie told me you were come. 
You’re just in time. 

Jopp ; What for. Lady Eve ? 

Lady E, : To play the hypocrite for once, will you ? 

Jopp ; Certainly, if you will coach me. 

Lady E. : Well, first of all you arc to say that I am ciuitc well and strong. 
What’s the matter, father ? 

Lord A. : Nothing, Eve, nothing ! 

Lady E. ; Tears 1 (To Jopp.) You’ve been telling him I shall die. 

Jopp ; No, Lady Eve. 

Lady E. : Well, perhaps I shall ; but not yet, not while my dear Vashti is near 
me to ktep me alive. (Jopp smiles.) You’re not to smile. Professor Jopp. It’s 
true ! Come, father ; they are all in the library, and the deeds are ready. 
Where shall we sign them ? 

Lord A. : It doesn’t matter ; anywhere. 

Lady E. : Then let us sign them here — ^here where I first saw Vashti ; and — (to 
Jopp) — you shall be a witness, will you ? (Coaxingly.) Just to please me. 

Jopp ; To please you, Lady Eve, I’d witness anything. 

Lady E. ; I know you’re laughing up your sleeve. 

Jopp : No, no. Lady Eve. 

Lady E. : Yes. You think it’s all moonshine, don’t you ? 

Jopp : CertSinly not. 

Lady E, : Yes, ydu do. I’ve read your books. But what’s the use ? 

Jopp : The use of what ? 

Lady E. ; Of proving all the fairy tales are false ; it only makes the children 
unhappy. 

Jopp [taking her hands very tenderly)-. And the grown-up people too. 

[Exit Lady Eve, 

Lord A, (goes up to him very anxiously ) : What do you think of her ? 
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Jopp ; She’s certainly better. 

Lokd a. : You own tt. And she will get well ? There's a chttnee of her living to 
old age ? Tell me ! 

Jopp {very quietly) ; My dear Asgarby, she may live some years, hut she will not 
live to old age. 

Lokd A. ; Till womanhood ? 

Jopp : Over the threshold, perhaps. 

Lord A. ; And, knowing that she cannot live longer, you ask me to thwart 
her — to send this Miss Dethic away ? My dear Jopp, you say you have fresh 
evidence against these people — {Action of remonstrance from Jofp.) I don’t want 
to hear it. They will not live at the castle after next week — {Gesture of remon- 
strance from Jopp.) Let me go on now. I can’t help it, Jopp — I know it’s only 
superstition ; 1 know there’s no reason for it, but I feel that somehow Eve’s 
life does depend on Miss Dethic {Action of remonstrance /rom Jopp.) At any rate, 
you can see that it would be dangerous to Eve to part them. 

Jopp ; Yes, there would be a danger to Eve. 

Lord A. ; Then for her sake you will spare them, and say nothing of what you 
know? 

Jopp {after a pause) : Yes, Asgarby, I’ll spare them. [Offers hand. 

Lord A. {shakes his hand heartily) : Thank you, Jopp, thank you. I’ll just go and 
see where these people are, and we will get the deeds signed as soon as 
possible. [Exit. 

Jopp {alone) : After all, why not believe the fairy tales ? Why not pretend there 
is a dryad in every tree, and a nymph in every brook ? Nymphs and dryads 
may be as good names for the great secret as any other. Perhaps there is no 
great secret after all. {Looking off) Here comes that infernal scoundrel I So 
1 shall be obliged to let you and your precious daughter off after all, shall I ? 

Enter Dethic at window, affable, serene, cheerful as usual. 

Dethic (holding out his hand) ; Ah, how do you do, my dear professor ? 

Jopp : How do you do, my aeac professor ? 

Dethic {slightly alarmed) : Professor ? 

Jopp : A title I share with you. I am professor of biology ; you are professor of 
the art of making plum-puddings in other people’.s hats, and conveying other 
people's watches and coins from their pockets into yours. (Dethic looks 
ghastly. Jopp glances at his own watch-chain ; handles it.) Don’t be alarmed ! I’m 
sure you wouldn’t practise on a brother profes.sor. 

Dethic {frightened, but screwing up his courage as far as possible) : I tliink you are 
mistaking me for — 

Jopp : Some other professor ? No, professor, I’m not. Come, own up. Professor 
Janus. {Winks at him good-humouredly.) What made you give up the conjuring 
business, eh ? 

Dethic (pause) : Well, it didn’t pay. 

Jopp : Ah ! then you had to turn your attention to something else. 

Dethic {trying to brazen it out) : Look here, let’s understand one another, 
professor. 

Jopp : Just so, professor, let us. " 

Dethic {very firmly) ; Because I am a conjurer is no reason'tliat I’m not an 
honest man. 

Jopp : No, there must be some other reason for that. 

Dethic : Eh ? 

Jopp ; What made you take the name of Dethic ? 

Dethio : Well, I had to take some name, and I — I thought Dethic was a very 
good one. 
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Jopp : Capital name ! {Comes up to him ; zmnks at him again. Very good-humoured, 
veiy quiet, coaxing lone.) Ilow did you manage to get the food to her for the 
first twelve days, eh ? 

Df/rnic {loui—angry) : How dare you infer— how dare you infer— 

Jopp [eery quiet and good tempeted) : Come, come, no secrets from a brother pro- 
fessor, you know. Besides— (Qi«et, genial whisper.)— We got the man who 
made you the key. 

Dethio {tuins very pale) ; No ! 

Jopp ; Yes, I have. Tozer, you Imow. 

Dethic : Got him — where ? 

Jopp : He’s here in the village. 

Dethic {collapses. Very humbly) : Oh, professor, you won’t be hard on — on — 

Jopp ; On a brother professor ? No. I’m going to let you and your daughter off 
scot-free. 

Dethic (oveijoyed) : What ! You are ! Upon my word you’re really the noblest 
man I ever met in all my life. 

Jopp ; On one condition. 

Dethic : Anything— anything. I accept it, whatever it is. I’m so grateful to you 
there’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you. 

Jopp : You sail straight away to-morrow for America or Australia. 

Dethic ; Either ! America or Australia, whichever you please — it’s immaterial. 
Anything else, professor ? 

Jopp : You stay there for the rest of your life. 

Dethic : I will. I give you my word of honour I will. Anything else, professor ? 

Jopp : Yea. As I am deprived of the pleasure of dusting your jacket in public, 
I really must indulge myself in the luxmy of telling you in private that you 
are one of the most rascidly humbugs, impostors, liars, thieves, and swindlers 
that I have ever met I And you may thank your lucky stars that the state of 
Lady five’s healih doesn’t allow me to expose you as you deseive, you black- 
guard. [Very passionately. 

Dethio {takes it very calmly. After a pause) : Anything else, professor ? 

Jopp : Nothing else, professor. 

Dethic : Then I suppose I may take the liberty of saying au revoir. 

Jopp • You may take the furibcr liberty of saying adieu. 

Dethic : J will. Adieu, profe.s3or. [Krit. 

Enter Judah at window. 

Judah (intensely calm) : Lord Asgarby asked me to wait for him here. 

Jopp : He is in the next room, I believe. Mr. Llewellyn ; I find I am mistaken 
about Miss Dethic. 

Judah : Mistaken ! 

Jopp : I have no evidence against her. I wish you and your bride a happy 
future. 

Judah {calm, dreamy, absorbed) ; Yes, our future will be happy. 

Jopp : You have'every reason to think so. Mr. Dethic will leave the country, 
and you will begin your new life without a cloud. 

Judah ; Yes. Without a cloud ! 

Jopp (noticing Judah’s abstraction) : I say that, so far as I am concerned, Miss 
Dethic will be quite safe. 

Judah : Thank you. Yes, she will be quite safe. 

Jopp : After all, there’s not one of us that dares to have all his life stripped bare. 
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Judah {lurns and looks at him) : You think not ? Do you suppose there is anything 
in my past life, I would not show to you and to all the world, when it is 
already known where no secrets can be hidden ? 

Jopp : You are lucky if you have no such secrets, Mr. Llewellyn. 

Judah : I have none. I have nothing that I dare to hide. 

Jopp ; I congratulate you. 

Lord A. enters, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Prall. 

Lord A. ; Ah ! {Calling off.) Will you all come tltis way, please ? 

Enter Mqrson and Granger with papers, followed by Papworthy and two other 

Trustees. 

Lord A. ; Now, Granger, the deed of gift. (Granger gives him deed.) And, 
Morson, will you bring the plans of the new building ? Where is Miss Dethic ? 
Judah : She is waiting on tlie terrace outside. I’ll fetch her. 

[Exit Judah. He returns in a few minutes with Vashti, who is deeply affected, 
trembling, ashamed. 

Lord A. : Papworthy, I shall want you and your brother trustees to execute the 
deed. Is it all prepared ? 

Pap. : Everything. There is nothing to do but to sign. 

Mier Judah and Vashti. 

Judah {speaking in a low lone to her ) : Have courage ! It will soon be over. 

Lord A. ; Miss Dethic, Mr. Llewellyn, I have to beg your acceptance of a 
marriage present from Lady Eve and myself— the grounds on which your 
present church is built, /,'20,ooo for rebuilding it accordinp; to the plans tliat 
Mr. Morson has prepared, and an endownraent for the living while you shall 
be its minister. Will you look over the deed ? {Giving it to him.) Lady Eve will 
be here in a minute. 

Judah : Miss Dethic has something to say first. {To Vashti.) Speak ! Don’t be 
afraid. A few bold words and all is over. Speak 1 I am beside you. Nothing 
can harm you — speak ! [Paine. 

Vashti {speaks in a low, ashamed voice) : Lord Asgarby, you do not know me. I 
have deceived you and Lady Eve. I came into your liouso to deceive you — 
I have deceived all who believe in me. I have no supernatural powers. It has 
been all a pretence — a falsehood from beginning to end. {Turns to Judah.) 
I have said it — now let me go. 

Judah [taking her hand) ; Stay ! I have my share of the burden to bear. 

Vashti ; No, no ! You shall not ! Why should you saaffice yourself I Lord 
Asgarby, do not hear him. It was his love for me that blinded him. He is 
worthy of your gift and of your friendship, Give them to him, and — think 
no more of me. 

Judah : No, your guilt is mine. I claim my share of it. (To Jopp.) Put the oath 
to me again that you put that night. 

Jopp : What do you mean ? 

Judah : Ask me if I knew her deceit — ^If I helped her to deceive. Dayou hear ? 
Quick ! I can’t sleep at nights. I’ve not had one moment’s rest since. My food 
is bitter ! My conscience burns me ! Oh, cjuench this fire ! Do you hear ? 
Put me to my oath. 

Jopp ; Is it possible ! 

Judah : You won’t ? Then hear me, hear me, all of you ! I lied ! I lied ! Take 
back my false oath ; let tlie truth return to my lips I Let my heart find peace, 
and my eyelids sleep again ! You aU know me now for what I am ; let all who 
honoured me and followed me know me too. tilde nothing ! Let it be blazed 
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about the city. (To Lord A.) Take back your gift. (Gim deed ta Lord A.) 
We will take nothing from you ! Nothing ! Nothing ! (Goes to Vasuti.) It’s 
done 1 (Takes her hand.) Our path is straight now ; we can walk safely all 
our lives. ^ [Taking her tip stage. 

Lord A. : But your future — what will you do ? 

Judah : Leave this place, and work out our repentance together in some place 
where we are not known. 

Jopp : No, Mr. Llewellyn. You have conquered yourself. Stay here, live down 
your fault, amongst the people whom you have deceived. You shall have one 
true friend as often as I am here. 

Lord A. ; And you shall have another friend in me. 

Judah ; Vashli, dare you stay here ? dare you face those who know you ? 

Vashti (looking of him) : With you, yes. 

Judah : Let it be so. But I am not fit to lead. I resign my ministry, but we’ll 
stay here and win back the trust and the respect of those who know us. 

Jopp : Bravo ! 

Lady Eve runs on. 

Lady E. (comes down to Vashti) : Why didn’t you tell me you were ready ? 
IVhere are the deeds ? Are they signed ? 

Judah ; No, Lady Eve ; there was a mistake in the title-deeds. The building- 
stones were not sound. There is to be no new church. (Lady Eve shows great 
disappointment.) Yes, we will build our new church with our lives, and its 
foundation shall be the truth. 


CURTAIN. 
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LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 

A PLAY ABOUT A GOOD WOMAN 

(By OSCAR WILDE) 

It is certainly not sincerity that ensures the immortality of Oscar O’Flahertie 
Fingal Wills Wilde (1850-1900). “In all important matters, style, not sin- 
cerity, is the essential,” was one of his favourite maxims. In point of style, it is 
the obvious thing to record that he restores the line that ended with Farquhar, 
and again with Sheridan. But there was wanting in him an essential simplicity 
that is found as well in these forerunners as in the most “ barbarous ” of the 
Elizabethans ; and, in its place, the affectations of the Comedy of Manners 
are developed toia degree that, to say the least of it, is over-civilized. The poses 
of Mirabe)_snd MjUamant are relatively childlike. No-one could call Wilde’s 
poses childlike, '^here is in him something of the subtlety of the proverbial 
East — ^something we do not trust. The English drama that we have traced 
from the days of the Mystery could not have followed his lead, and remained 
English drama. As a matter of history, just before the clo.se of the year ( 1 892) 
that saw the brilliant and triumphant production at the St. James’s Theatre of 
this, the first of liis five finished plays, an obscure “ Independent Theatre 
Society ” gave a single performance of a first play called Widowers’ Houses 
by yet another witty Irishman, and was generally pooh-poohed for its pains. 
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Oscar Wilde became the most popular playwright ol' the day ; the other Irish- 
man, in so far as he counted as a playwright at all, the most unpopular. The 
tale of the two Irishmen is not without its point. After a few hectic years, 
Oscar’s star was eclipsed ; after many more years, English drama was reborn, 
and, in the process, we have learned to trust, as we are learning, within neces- 
sary limits, to follow, one who, in his own fashion, has demonstrated a true 
word spoken (not by himself) in jest ; anent the importance of being earnest. 

In Lady Windermere's Fan, as in An Ideal Husband and A Woman ojno Impot tones 
a sentimental interest is grafted very skilfully on to the characteristic comic 
pose. Only in The Importance of Being Earnest was Wilde continuously in his 
comic element. Salome exposes the other side of the medal. Brilliant is the word 
for all these plays. If the old order had to give place to a new, at least Oscar 
Wilde enabled it to retire, not merely with credit, but in a blaze of glory. 


LADT WINDERMERE'S FAN 
A Play about a Good Woman 


(in Fotm acts) 


Lord WiNDEnMEms 
Lord Darlington 
Lord Augustus Lorton 
Mr, Dumby 
Mr. Cecil Graham 
Mr, Hopper 
Parker, butler 
Lady Windermere 


Characters 

The Duchess dr Berwick 
Lady Agatha Carlisle 
Lady Plvmdale 
Lady Stutfield 
Lady Jedburgh 
Mrs. Cowper-Cowpbr 
Mrs, Erlynne 
Rosalie, maid 


The action of the play takes place within twenty-four hours, beginning on a Tuesday 
afternoon at five o’clock, and ending the next day at 1.30 p.m. 


AGTI 

Morning-room of Lord Windermere’s house in Carlton House Terrace. Doors C, and 
R. Bureau with books and papers R. Sofa with small tea-table L, Window opening on 
to terrace L. Table R. 

Lady Windermere is at table R . , arranging roses in a blue bowl. 

Enter Parker. 

Parker : Is your ladyship at home this afternoon ? 

Lady Windermere ; Yes— who has called ? 

Parker : Lord Darlington, my lady. 

Lady Windermere {hesitates far a moment) : Show him up — and I’m at home to 
any one who calls. 

Parker ; Yes, my lady. [Exit C. 

Lady Windermere ; It’s best for me to see him before to-night. I’m glad he’s 
come. 

Enter Parker C. 

Parker ; Lord Darlington. 

Enter Lord Darlington C. 

[Exit Parker. 

Lord DAELmoroN : How do you do. Lady Windermere ? 

Lady Windermere, ; How do you do, Lord Darlington ? No, I can’t shake 
hands with you. My hands are all wet with these roses. Aren’t they lovely ? 
They came up from Selby this morning, 
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Lokd Daulinoton : They are quite pcrfccl. [Sees a fan lying on the table.) And 
■what a wonderful fan ! May I look at it ? 

Lady Windermlkb ; Do. Pretty, isn’t it ! It’s got my name on it, and every- 
thing. I have only just seen it myself. It’s ray husband’s birthday present to 
me. You laiow to-day is my birthday ? 

Lord Darlington : No ? Is it really ? 

Lady Windermere : Yes, I’m of age to-day. Quite an important day in piy life, 
isn’t it ? That is why I am giving this party to-night. Do sit down. [Still 
arranging flows) s.) 

Lord Darlington [sitting down) : I wish I had known it was your birthday, 
Lady Windermere. I would have covered the whole street in front of your 
house with flowers for you to walk on. They are made for you. 

[A short pause. 

Lady Windermere ; Lord Darlington, you annoyed me last night at the 
Foreign OfSce. I am afraid you are going to annoy me again. 

Lord Darlington : I, Lady Windermere ? 

Enter Parker and Footman C., ivith tray and tea things. 

Lady Windermere : Put it there, Parker. That Will do. [Wipes her hands with 
her pocket-handkerchief, goes to tea-table L., and sits down.) Won’t you come Gvfcr, 
Lord Darlington. 

[Exit Parker C. 

Lord Darlington [takes chair and goes atioss L.C.) ; I am quite miserable, Lady 
Windermere. You must tel! me what I did. down at table L. 

Lady Windermere ; Well, you kept paying me elaborate compliments the 
whole evening. 

Lord Darlington (smiling) : Ah, nowadays we are all of us so hard up, that 
the only pleasant things to pay me compliments. They’re the only things 
we can pay. 

Lady Windermere [shaking he> head.) : No, I am talking very seriously. You 
mustn’t laugh, I am quite serious. I don’t like compliments, and I don’t see 
why a man should think he is pleasing a woman enot'iilously when he says 
to her a whole heap of tliing.s that he doesn’t mean. 

Lord Darlington ; Ah, but I did mean them. [Takes tea which she offers him. 

Lady Windermlre (graoely) ; I hope not. 1 should be sorry to have to quarrel 
with yojJ, Lord Darlington. I like you very much, -you know that. But I 
shouldn’t like you al all if I thought you were what most other men are. 
Believe me, you are better than most other men, and I sometimes think you 
pretend to be worse. 

Lord Darlington ; We all have our little vanities. Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere ; Why do you make that your special one ? [Still sealed at 
table L.) 

Lord Darlington [still seated L.C.) : Oh, nowadays so many conceited people 
go about Society pretending to be good, that I think it shows rathet a sweet 
and modest disposition to pretend to be bad. Besides, there is this to be said. 
If you pr'Nend to be good, the world lakes you very seriously. If you pretend 
to be bad, it do^n’t. Such is the astounding stupidity of optimism. 

Lady Windermere ; Don’t you want the w'orld to take you seriously then, 
Lord Darlington ? 

Lord Darlington ; No, not the world. Who are the people the ■world takes 
seriously ? All the dull people one can thiilk of, from the Bishops down to the 
bores. I should like jfoa to take tne very seriously. Lady Windermere/ jvoa 
more than any one else in life. 

Lady Windermere : Why — ^why me ? 
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Lord Darlington {after a slight hesitation) : Because I think we might be great 
friends. Let us be great friends. You may want a friend some day. 

Lady Windermere ; Why do you say that ? 

Lord Darx.ington : Oh ! — we all want friends at times. 

Lady Windermere : I think we’re very good friends already, Lord Darlington. 

Wc can always remain so as long as you don’t 

Lord Darlington : Don’t what ? 

Lady Windermere ; Don’t spoil it by saying extravagant silly things to me. 
You think I am a Puritan, I suppose ? Well, I have something of the Puritan 
in me. I was brought up like that. I am glad of it. My mother died when I 
was a mere child. I lived always with Lady Julia, my father’s elder sister, 
you know. She was stern to me, but she taught me what the world is for- 
getting, the difference that there is between what is right and what is wrong. 
She allowed of no compromise. I allow of none. 

Lord Darlington : My dear Lady Windermere ! 

Lady Windermere {leaning hack on the sofa) ; You look on me as being behind 
the age. — ^Well, I am ! I should be sorry to be on the same level as an age 
like this. 

Lord Darlington : You think the age very bad ? 

Lady Windermere : Yes. Nowadays people seem to look on life as aspeculation. 
It is not a speculation. It is a sacrament. Its ideal is Love. Its purification is 
sacrifice. 

Lord Darunqton {smiling) ; Oh, anything is belter than being sacrificed ! 
Lady Windermere {leaning forzaard) : Don’t say that. 

Lord Darlington : I do say it. I feel it — I know it. 

Enter Parker C. 

Parker : The men want to know if they are to put the carpets on the terrace for 
to-night, my lady? 

Lady Windermere : You don’t think it will rain, Lord Darlington, do you ? 
Lord Darlington : I won’t hear of its raining on your birthday. 

Lady Windermere ; Tell them to do it at once, Ifarker. [Exit Parker C. 
Lord Darlinoton {still seated) : Do you think then— of course I am only 
putting an imaginary instance — do you think that in the case of a young 
married couple, say about two years married, if the husband suddenly 
becomes the intimate friend of a woman of— well, more than doubtful 
character — ^is always calling upon her, lunching with her, and probably 
paying her bills — do you think that the wife should not console herself ? 
Lady Windermere {framing) ; Console herself? 

Lord Darlington : Yes, I think she should — I think she has the right. 

Lady Winderjiere : Because the husband is vile — should the wife be vile also ? 
Lord Darlington ; Vileness is a terrible word. Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere : It is a terrible thing. Lord Darlington. 

Lord Darlington : Do you know I am lifraid that good people do a great deal 
of harm in this world. Certainly the greatest harm they do is that they make 
badness of such extraordinary importance. It is absurd to divid'cpeople into 
good and bad. People are either charming or tedious. I take the side of the 
charming, and you, Lady Windermere, can’t help belonging to them. 

Lady Windermere : Now, Lord Darlington. {Rising and crossing R., front of him.) 

Don’t stir, I am merely going to finish my flowers. [Goes to table R.C. 

Lord Darlington {rising and moving chair) : And I must say I think you are 
very hard on modern life, Lady Windermere. Of course there is much against 
it, I admit. Most women, for instance, nowadays, are rather mercenary. 
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Lady Windermere : Don’l talk about such people. 

Lord Darlington ; Well then, setting aside mercenary people, who, of course, 
are dreadful, do you think seriously that women who have committed what 
the world calls a fault should never be forgiven ? 

Lady Windermere {standing at table) : I think they should never be forgiven. 

Lord Darlington ; And men i Do you think that there should be the same 
laws for men as there are for women ? 

Lady Windermere : Certainly I 

Lord Darlington : I think life too complex a thing to be settled by these bard 
and fast rules. 

Lady Windermere ; If we had * these hard and fast rules,’ we should find life 
much more simple. 

Lord Darlington ; You allow of no exceptions ? 

Lady Windermere : None 1 

Lord Darlington ; Ah, what a fascinating Puritan you are. Lady Winder- 
mere ! 

Lady Windermere : The adjective was unnecessary, Lord Darlington. 

Lord Darlington : I couldn’t help it. I can resist everything except tempta- 
tion. 

Lady Windermere : You have the modern affectation of weakness. 

Loan Darlington {looking at her) : It’s only an affectation, Lady Windermere. 

Enter Parker C. 

Parker : Tiie Duchess of Berwick and Lady Agatha Carlisle. 

Enter the Duoimss of Berwick and Lady Agatha Carlisle C. 

[Exit Parker C. 

Duchess of Berwick {coming down C., and shaking hands) : Dear Margaret, I 
am so pleased to see you. You remember Agatha, don’t you ? {Crossing E.C.) 
How do you do. Lord Darlington ? I won’t let you know my daughter, you 
are far too wicked. 

Loud Darlington : Don’t say that. Duchess. As a wicked man I am a complete 
failure. Why, there are lots of people who say I have never really done 
anything wrong in the whole course of my life. Of course they only say it 
behind my back. 

Duchess of Berwick : Isn’t he dreadful ? Agatha, this is Lord Darlington, 
Mind you don’t believe a word he says. (Lord Darlington aosses R.C.) 
No, no lea, thank you, dear. {Crosses and sits on sofa.) We have just had tea at 
Lady Markby’s. Such bad tea, loo. It was quite undrinkable. I wasn’t at 
all surprised. Her own son-in-law supplies it. Agatha is looking forward so 
much Co your ball to-night, dear Margaret. 

Lady Windermere {seated L.C.) : Oh, you mustn’t think it is going to be a ball, 
Duchess. It is only a dance in honour of my birthday. A small and early. 

Lord Darlington {standing L. C.) : Very small, very early, and very select, 
Duchess. 

Duchess oe,Perwick {on sofa L.) : Of course it’s going to be select. But we know 
that, dear Margaret, about your house. It is really one of the few houses in 
London where^I can take Agatha, and where I feel perfectly secure about 
dear Berwick. I don’t know what society is coming to. The most dreadful 
people seem to go everywhere. They certainly come to my parlies — the men 
get quite furious if one doesn’t ask them. Really, some one should make a 
stand against it. 

Lady Windermere : I will, Duchess. I will have no one in my house about 
whom there is any scandal. 

MM 
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Lord Darlington {Ji.C.) : Oh, don’t say that, Lady Windermere. I should 
never be admitted ! [Sittm!;. 

Duchess op Berwick ; Oh, men don’t matter. With women it is difierent, 
We’re good. Some of us are, at least. But we are positively getting elbowed 
into the corner. Our husbands would reallyforget our e\islence if we didn’t 
nag at them from time to time, just to remind them that we have a perfect 
legal right to do so. 

Lord Darlington ; It’s a curious thing, Duchess, about the game of marriage 
a game, by tlie way, that is going out of fashion — the wives hold all the 
honours, and invariably lose lire odd trick. 

Duchess o’f Berwick : The odd trick ? Is tliat the husband. Lord Darlington ? 
Lord Darlington ; It would be rather a good name for the modern husband. 
Duchess of Berwick ; Dear Lord Darlington, how thoroughly depraved you 
are 1 

Lady 'Windermere ; Lord Daidington is trivial. 

Lord Darlington ; Ah, don’t say that. Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere ; Why do you tali so trivally about life, then ? 

Lord Darlington ; Because I think that life is far too important a tiring ever 
to talk seriously about it. [Moves uf> C. 

Duchess of Berwick : What does he mean ? Do, as a concession to my poor 
wits, Lord Darlington, just explain to me what you really mean. 

Lord Darlington {coming down back of table) : I think I had better not. Duchess. 
Nowadays to be intelligible is to be found out. Good-bye ! [Shakes hands with 
Dughess.) And now — {goes up stage) Lady Windermere, good-bye. I may come 
to-night, mayn’t I ? Do let me come. 

Lady 'Windermere {standing up stage with Lord Darlington) ; Yes, certainly. 

But you are not to say foolish, insincere things to people. 

Lord Darlington (smiling) ! Ah ! you are beginning to reform me. It is a 
dangerous thing to reform any one, Lady Windermere. [Beitir, and exit C. 
Duchess of Berwick {who has risen, goes C.) ; What a charming, wicked creature. 
I like him so much. I’m quite delighted he’s gone,! How sweet you’re look- 
ing ! Where do you get your gowns ? And now f must tell you how sorry 1 am 
for you, dear Margaret. {Crosses to sofa and sits with Lady Windermere.) 
Agatha, darling ! 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. [Rises. 

Ducmess of Berwick ; Will you go and look over the photograph aloum that 
I see there ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. [Goes to table up L. 

Duchess of Berwick : Dear girl 1 She is so fond of photographs of Switzerland. 

Such a pure taste, I think. But I really am so sorry for you, Margaret. 

Lady Windermere {smiling) ; Why, Duchess? 

Duchess of Berwick : Oh, on account of that horrid woman. She dresses so 
well, too, which makes it much worse, sets such a dreadful example. Augustus 
— you know my disreputable brother — such a trial to us all — well, Augustus 
is completely infatuated about her. It is quite scandalous, for she js-absolutely 
inadmissible into society. Many a woman has a past, but lam told that she 
has at least a dozen, and that they all fit. ' 

Lady Windermere : Whom are you talking about. Duchess ? 

Duchess of Berwick : About Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lady Windermere : Mrs. Erlynne ? I never heard of her. Duchess. And what 
has she to do with me ? 

Duchess of Berwick : My poor child 1 Agatha, darling 1 
Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 
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Duchess oe Berwick ; Will you go out ou Lite terrace and look at the sunset ? 

Lady Aciatii A : Yes, mamma. ^ \ExU through window, L, 

Duchess ce Berwick : Sweet girl 1 So devoted to sunsets 1 Shows such refine- 
ment of feeling, docs it not ? After all, tliere is nothing like Nature, is there ? 

Lady Windermere ; But what is it. Duchess ? Why do you talk to me about 
this person ? 

Duchess of Berwick : Don’t you really know ? I assure you we’re all so dis- 
tressed about it. Only last night at dear Lady Jansen’s everyone was saying 
how extraordinary it was that, of all men in London, Windermere should 
behave In such a way. 

Lady Windermere ; My husband — ^what has he got to do with any woman of 
that kind ? 

Duchess of Berwick ; Ah, what indeed, dear ? That is the point. He goes to 
see her continually, and stops for hours at a time, and while lie is there she 
is not at home to any one. Not that many ladies call on her, dear, but she has 
a great many disreputable men friends — my own brother particularly, as I 
told you — and that is what makes it so dreadful about Windermere. We 
looked upon him as being such a model husband, but I am afraid there is 
no doubt about it. My dear nieces — ^you know the Saville girls, don’t you ? — 
such nice domestic creatures — plain, dreadfully plain, but so good — well, 
they’re always at the window doing fancy work, and making ugly things for 
the poor, which I think so useful of them in lhe.se dreadful socialistic days, 
and tills terrible woman has taken a house in Gurzon Street, right opposite 
diem— such a respectable street loo 1 I don’t know what we’re coming to 1 
And they tell me that Windermere goes there four and five times a week — 
they see him. They can’t help it — and aldiough they never talk scandal, they 
— well, of course — lliey remark on it to every one. And the worst of it all is 
that I have been told that this woman has got a great deal of money out of 
somebody, for it seems that she came to London sis months ago without 
anything at all to .speak of, aud now she has this charming house in Mayfiiir, 
drives her ponies in the Park every afternoon and all — well, all — since she 
has known poor dear Windermere. 

Lady Windlrmeue : Oh, t can’t believe it 1 

Duchess of Berwick ; But it’s quite true, my dear. The whole of London 
knows it. That is why I fell it was better to come and talk to you, and advise 
you to take Windermere away at once to Homburg or to Aix, where he’ll 
have something to amuse him, and where you can watch him all clay long. 
I assure you, my dear, that on several occasions after I was first married, I 
had to pretend to be very ill, and was obliged to drink the most unpleasant 
mineral waters, merely to get Berwick out of town. He was .so extremely 
susceptible. Though I am bound to say he never gave away any large sums 
of money to anybody. He is far loo liigh-principled for that 1 

Lady Windermere {inierrupling) : Duchess, Duchess, it’s impossible 1 (^Rising 
and crossing stage to C.) We are only married two years. Our child is but six 
months old. [.Sift in chair R. of L. table. 

Duchess Berwick ; Ah, the dear pretty baby ! How is the little darling ? 
Is it a boy or.^ girl ? I hope a girl — Ah, no, I remember it’s a boy ! I’m so 
sorry. Boys are so wicked. My boy is excessively immoral. You wouldn’t 
believe at what hours he comes home. And he’s only left Oxford a few months 
— I really don’t know what they teach them there, 

Lady Windermere ; Are all men bad ? 

Duchess of Berwick : Oh, aU of them, my dear, all of them, without any 
exception. And they never grow any better. Men become old, but they never 
become good. 
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Lady Windermere : Windermere and I married for love. 

Duchess of Berwick ; YeSj we begin like that. It was only Bewick’s brutal and 
incessant threats of suicide that made me accept him at all, and before the 
year was out, lie was running after all kinds of petticoats, every colour, every 
shape, every material. In fact, before the honeymoon was over, 1 caught hint 
winking at my maid, a most pretty, respectable girl. I dismissed her at once 
without a character. — ^No, I remember I passed her on to my sister ; poor 
dear Sir George is so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t matter. But it 
did, though — it was most unfortunate. [Rises.) And now, my dear child, 1 
must go, as we are dining out. And mind you don’t take this little aberration 
of Windermere’s too much to heart. Just take him abroad, and he’ll come 
back to you all right. 

Lady Windermere ; Come back to me ! [C. 

Duchess of Berwick (L.C.) : Yes, dear, these wicked women get our husbands 
away from us, but they always come back, slightly damaged, of course. And 
don’t make scenes, men hate them ! 

Lady Windermere ; It is very kind of you, Duchess, to come and tell me all 
this. But I can’t believe that my husband is untrue to me. 

Duchess of Berwick : Pretty child ! I was like that once. Now I know that all 
men are monsters. (Lady Windermerb rings bell.) The only thing to do is to 
feed the wretches well. A good cook does wonders, and that I know you have. 
My dear Margaret, you are not going to cry ? 

Lady Windermere : You needn’t be afraid, Duchess, I never cry. < 

Duchess of Berwick : That’s quite right, dear. Crying is the refuge of plain 
women but the ruin of pretty ones. Agatha, darling ! 

Lady Agatha [entering L.) : Yes, mamma. [Stands hack of table L.C. 

Duchess op Berwick : Come and bid good-bye to Lady Windermere, and thank 
her for your charming visit. [Coming down again.) And by the way, I must 
thank you for sending a card to Mr. Hopper — he’s that rich young Australian 
people are taking such notice of just at present. His father made a great 
fortune by selling some kind of food in circular tins — most palatable, 1 
believe — I fancy it is the thing the servants always refuse to eat. But the son 
is quite interesting. I think he’s attracted by dear Agatha’s clever talk. Of 
course, we should be very sorry to lose her, but I think that a mother who 
doesn’t part with a daughter every season has no real affection. We’re coming 
to-night, dear. (Parker opens C. doors.) And remember my advice, take the 
poor fellow out of town at once, it is the only thing to do. Good-bye, once 
more ; come, Agatha, [Exeunt Duchess and Lady Agatha C. 

Lady Windermere : How horrible ! I understand now what Lord Darlington 
meant by the imaginary instance of the couple not two years married. Oh ! 
it can’t be true— she spoke of enormous sums of money paid to this woman. 
I know where Arthur keeps his bank book — ^in one of the drawers 6f that 
desk. I might find out by that. I will find out. [Opens drawer.) No, it is some 
hideous mistake. [Rises and goes C.) Some silly scandal 1 He lo»r:s me ! He 
loves tne ! But why should I not look ? I am his wife, I hav^ a right to look ! 
[Returns to bureau, takes out book and examines it page by page, smiles and gives a 
sigh of relief.) I knew it ! there is not a word of truth in this stupid story. 
[Puis book back in drawer. As she does so, starts and takes out another book.) A second 
book--private — locked ! [Tries to open it, hut fails. Sees paper knife on bureau, 
and with it cuts cover from book. Begins to start at the first page.) ‘Mrs. Erlynne — 
£6oo — Mrs. Erlynne — £’ioo — ^Mrs. Erlynne — £4.00.’ Oh ! it is true ! It is 
true ! How horrible ! [Throws book on floor. 
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Enter Lord Windermere C. 

Lord Windermere ; Well, dear, has the fan been sent home yet ? [Going R.C. 
Sees hook.) Margaret, yon have cut open my bank book. You have no right 
to do such a thing 1 

Ladv Windermere ; You think it wrong tliat you are found out, don’t you ? 

Lord Windermere ; I think it wrong tliat a wife should spy on her husband. 

Ladv Windermere : I did ,not spy on you. I never knew of this woman’s 
existence till half an hour ago. Some one who pitied me was kind enough to 
tell me what every one in London knows already — your daily visits to Curzon 
Street, your mad iniatualion, tlie monstrous sums of money you squander 
on this infamous woman ! [Crossing L. 

Lord Windermere : Margaret 1 don’t talk like that of Mrs. Erlynne, you don’t 
know how unjust it is 1 

Lady Windermere [turning to him) : You are very jealous of Mrs. Erlynne’s 
honour. I wish you had been as jealous of mine. 

Lord Windermere : You honour is untouched, Margaret, You don’t think 
for a moment that [Puts book back into desk. 

Lady Windermere : I think that you spend your money strangely. That is 
all. Oh, don’t imagine I mind about the money. As far as I am concerned, 
you may squander everything we have. But what I do mind is that you who 
have loved me, you who have taught me to love you, should pass from the 
love that is given to the love that is bought. Oh, it’s horrible 1 [Sits on sofa.) 
And it is I who feel degraded ! jou don’t feel anything. I feel stained, utterly 
stained. You can’t realise how hideous the la.st six months seems to me now — 
every kiss you have given me is tainted in niy memory. 

Lord Windermere [crossing to her) ; Don’t say that, Margaret, I never loved 
any one in the whole world but you. 

Lady Windermere [i Ism) : Who is this woman, then ? Why do you take a 
house for her ? 

Lord Windermere : I did not take a house for her'. 

Lady Windermerr ; You gave her ihc money to do it, which is the same thing. 

Lord Windermere : Margarul, as far as I have known Mrs. Erlynne 

Lady Windermere : Is there a Mr. Erlynne — or is he a myth i’ 

Lord Windermere : Her husband died many years ago. She is alone in the 
world. 

Lady Windermere ; No relations ? [A pause. 

Lord Windermere ; None. 

Lady Windermere ; Rather curious, isn’t it ? [£. 

Lord Windermere [L.G.) ; Margaret, I was saying to you — and I beg you to 
listen to me — that as far as I have known Mrs. Erlynne, she has conducted 
herself well. If years ago 

Lady Windermere : Oh 1 [Crossing R.C.) I don’t want details about her life ! 

Lord Windermere (C.) : I am not going to give you any details about her 
life. 1 you simply this — Mrs. Erlynne was once honoured, loved, respected. 
She was well, born, she had position — she lost everything — threw it away, if 
you like. That makes it all the more bitter. Misfortunes one can endure — 
they come from outside, they are accidents. But to sulfer for one’s own faults 
—ah ! — there is the sting of life. It was twenty years ago, too. She was little 
more than a girl then. She had been a wife for even less time than you have. 

Lady Windermere : I am not interested in her— and — you should not mention 
this woman and me in the same breath. It is an error of taste. [Sitting R. at 
desk.) 
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Lord Windermere ; Margaret., you could save this woman. She wants to get 
back into society, and she wants you to help her. [Cra«i«^i to her. 

Lady Windermere ; IMe ! 

Lord Windermere : Yes, you. 

Lady Windermere : How impertinent of her ! [A Jjmise. 

Lord Windermere ; Margaret, I came to ask you a great favour, and I still 
ask it of you, though you have discovered what I had intended you should 
never have known, that I have given Mrs. Erlynne a large sum of money. I 
want you to send her an invitation for our party to .night. {Standing L. of 
her.) 

Lady Windermere ; You axe mad ! [Rises. 

Lord Windermere : I entreat you. People may chatter about her, do chatter 
about her, of course, but they don’t know anytliing definite against her. 
She has been to several houses — not to houses where you would go, I admit, 
but sdll to houses where women who are in what is called Society nowadays 
do go. That does not content her. She wants you to receive her once. 

Lady Windermere : As a triumph for her, I suppose ? 

Lord Windermere : No ; but because she knows that you are a good woman — 
and that if she comes here once she will have a chance of a happier, a surer 
life than she has had. She will make no further effort to know you, Won’t 
you help a woman who is trying to get back ? 

Lady Windermere ; No Ufa woman really repents, she never wishes to return 
to the society that has made or seen her ruin. 

Lord Windermere : I beg of you. 

Lady Windermere (crossing to door R.) : I am going to dress for dirmer, and 
don’t mention the subject again this evening. Arthur (going to him C,), you 
fancy because I have no father or mother that I am alone in the world, and 
that you can treat me as you choose. You are wrong, 1 have friends, many 
friends. 

Lord Windermere (L.C.) : Margaret, you are talking foolishly, recklessly. I 
won’t argue with you, but I insist upon your asking Mrs. Lrlynne to-night. 
Lady Windermere (R.C.) : I shall do nothing of the kind. [Classing L.C. 
Lord Windermere : You refuse ? [C, 

Lady Windermere : Absolutely ! 

Lord Windermere : Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake ; it is her last chance. 
Lady Windermere : What has that to do witli me ? 

Lord Windermere : How hard good women are ! 

Lady Windermere ; How weak bad men are ! 

Lord Windermere : Margaret, none of us men may be good enough for the 
women we marry — that is quite true — but you don’t imagine I would ever— 
ph, the suggestion is monstrous ! 

Lady Windermere ; Why should you be different from other men ? I am told 
that there is hardly a husband in London who does not waste his life over 
some shameful passion. 

Lord Windermere : I am not one of them. 

Lady Windermere : I am not sure of that ! — 

Lord Windermere : You are sure in your heart. But don’t make chasm after 
chasm between us. God knows the last few minutes have thrust tis wide 
enough apart. Sit down and write the card. 

Lady Windermere : Nothing in the whole world would induce me. 

Lord Windermere (crossing to bureau) : Then I will ! {Rings electric bell, sits and 
ivrites card.) 

Lady Windermere : You are going to ip.vite this woman ? [Crossing to him. 
Lord Windermere : Yes. [Pause. 
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Enter Parker. 

Parker ! 

Parker : Yes, my lord. _ [Comes doiun L.C. 

Lord Windermere : Have this note sent to Mrs. Erlynne at No. 84A Curzon 
Street. (Crossing to L.C. and giving note to Parker.) There i.? no answer ! 

[Exit Parker C. 

Ladv Windermere : Arthur, if that woman comes here, I shall insult her. 

Lord Windermere : Margaret, don’t say that. 

Lady Windermere : T mean it. 

Lord Windermere : Child, if you did such a thing, there’s not a woman in 
London who wouldn’t pity you. 

Lady Windermere : There is not a good woman in London who would not 
applaud me. We have been too lax. Wc must make an example. I propose to 
begin to-night. (Picking up Jan.) Yes, you gave me this fan to-day ; it was your 
birthday present. If that woman crosses my threshold, 1 sliall strike her 
across the face with it. 

Lord Windermere : Margaret, you couldn’t do such a thing. 

Lady Windermere : You don’t know me ! [Moves i?- 

Enter Parker. 

Parker ! 

Parker ; Yes, my lady. 

Lady Windermere : I shall dine in my own room. I don’t v/ant dinner, in 
fact. See that everything is ready by half-past ten. And, Parker, be sure you 
pronounce the namc.s of the guests very distinctly to-night. Sometimes you 
speak so fast that I miss them. I am particularly anxious to hear the names 
quite clearly, so as to make no mistake. You understand, Parker ? 

Parker ; Yes, ray lady. 

Lady WindeumerI'', ; 'L'hat will do 1 [Exit Parker C. 

(Speaking to Lord Windermere.) Arthur, if that woman comes hero — I 
warn you 

Lord Windermere : Margaret, you’ll ruin us 1 

Lady Windermere ; U.s ! From this moment my life is separate from yours. 
But if you wish to avoid a public scandal, write at once to this woman, and 
tell her tliat I forbid her to come here ! 

Lord Windermere J will not — I cannot — she must come ! 

Lady Windermere ; Then I .shall do exactly as I have said. (Goes R.) You leave 
me no choice. [Elxit R. 

Lord Windermere (calling after her) : Margaret I Margaret ! (A pause.) My 
God 1 What shall I do ? I dare not tell her who this woman really is, The 
shame would lull her. [Siiih down into a chair and buries his face in his hands. 

ACT II 

Drawing-room in Lord Windermere’s house. Door R.U. opening into ball-room, 
where bm/i is playing. Door L. through which guests are entering. Door L. U. opens 
on to illuminated terrace. Palms, flowers, and brilliant lights. Room crowded with 
guests. Lady Windermere is receiving them. 

Duchess of Berwick (up C.) : So strange Lord Windermere isn’t here. Mr. 
Hopper is very late, too. You have kept those five dances for him, Agatha ? 

[Comes down. 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick (sitting on sofa),-. Just let me see your card. I’m so glad 
Lady Windermere has revived cards. — ^They’re a mother’s only safeguard, 
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You dear simple litde thing ! {Saaiches out two names,] No nice girl slmuld ever 
waltz with such particularly younger sons ! It looks so fast 1 The last two 
dances you might pass on the terrace with Mr. Hopper. 

Enter Mr. Dumbv and Lady PLYMDALE/rom the ball-room. 

Lady Agatha ; Yes, mamma. 

Duohess of Berwick {fanning herself) : The air is so pleasant there. 

Parker : Mrs. Cowper-Cowper. Lady Stutfield. Sir James Royston. Mr. 
Guy Berkeley. 

These people enter as announced. 

Dumby : Good evening, Lady Stutfield. I suppose this will be the last ball of 
the season ? 

Lady Stutfield ; I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It’s been a delightful season, 
hasn’t it ? 

Dumby ; Quite delightful 1 Good evening. Duchess. I suppose this will be the 
last ball of the season ? 

Duchess of Berwick : I suppose so. Mr. Dumby. It has been a very dull 
season, hasn’t it ? 

Dumby : Dreadfully dull ! Dreadfully dull ! 

Mrs, Cowper-Cowper : Good evening, Mr, Dumby. I suppose this will be 
tlie last ball of the season ? 

Dumby ; Oh, I tliink not. There’ll probably be two more. 

[Wanders back to Lady Plymdale. 

Parker : Mr. RufFord. Lady Jedburgh and Miss Graham. Mr. Hopper. 

These people enter as announced. 

Hopper ; How do you do. Lady Windermere ? Plow do you do. Duchess ? 

[Bows to Lady Agatha. 

Duchess of Berwick : Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice of you to come so early. 

We all know how you are run after in London. 

Hopper ; Capital place, London ! They are not nearly so exclusive in London 
as they ate in Sydney. 

Duchess of Berwick : Ah ! we know your value, Mr. Hopper. We wish there 
were more like you. It would make life so much easier. Do you know, Mr. 
Hopper, dear Agatha and I are so much interested in Australia. It must be 
so pretty with all the dear little kangaroos flying about. Agatha has found 
it on the map. What a curious shape it is 1 Just like a large packing case. 
However, it is a very young country, isn’t it ? 

Hopper ; Wasn’t it made at the same time as the others. Duchess ? 

Duchess of Berwick ; How clever you are, Mr. Hopper. Y ou have a cleverness 
quite of your own. Now I mustn’t keep you. 

Hopper i But I should like to dance with Lady Agatha, Duchess. 

Duchess op Berwick : Well, I hope she has a dance left. Have you a dance 
left, Agatha? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess op Berwick : The next one ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Hopper May I have the pleasure ? [Lady Agatha bows. 

Duchess op Berwick : Mind you take great care of my little chatterbox, Mr. 
Hopper. [Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper pass into ball-room. 
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Ihiln Loru Windi-.rmere 

Loud Windeumuhh ; M ai-R;\ret, I want to speak (o you . 

Lady 'WiNDiiiiMnuR : In a moment. (2Vie music tlo/is.) 

Parker : I^oi’d Augustii.s Lorltm. 

Enifi I.ORD AuausTUs. 

Lord AiKiUsrus ; Good evenini;, Lady Windermere. 

Duchess of Bi.i«vick : Sir James, will you take me into the ball-room? 
Augustus has been dining with us to-night. I really have had quite enough of 
dear Augustus for the moment, 

[Sir James Royston giues ihc Duchess his atm 
and escorts her into the ball-room. 

Parker Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bowden. Lord and Lady Paisley. Lord Darling- 
ton. 

These people enter as announced. 

Lord Augustus {coming up to Lord Windermere) : Want to speak to you par- 
ticularly, dear boy. I’m worn to a shadow. Know I don’t look it. None of us 
men do look what we really are. Demmed good thing, too. What I want to 
know is this. Who is she ? Where does she come from ? Why hasn’t she got 
any demmed relations ? Demmed nuisance, relations ! But tliey make one 
so demmed respectable. 

Lord Windermere : You are talking of Mrs. Erlynne, I suppose ? I only met 
her six months ago. Till then, I never knew of her existence. 

Lord Augustus : You liavo seen a good deal of her since then. 

Lord Windermere (coldly) : Yes, I have seen a good deal of her since then. I 
have just seen her. 

Lord Auoustus Egad 1 the women arc very down on her. I have been dining 
with Arabella ibis evening I By Jove ! you should have hoard what she said 
about Mrs. Erlynne. She didn’t leave a rag on her. . . . (Aside.) Berwick and 
I told her dial didn't matter much, as the lady in que.slion must have an 
extremely line ligurc. You should have seen Arabella’s expression 1 . . . But, 

. look lien;, dear boy. 1 don’t know what to do about Mrs. Erlynne. Egad I I 
might be married to her ; .she treats me with sucJi demmed indifference. 
She’s deuced clever, too t She explains cveiything. Egad I she explains 
you. She has got any amount of explanations for you — and all of them 
dilfei'gnt. 

Lord Windermere : No explanations are necessary about ray friendship with 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Augustus : Hem I Well, look here, dear old fellow. Do you think .she will 
ever get into this demmed tiling called Society ? Would you hiU'oduce her 
to your wife? No use beating about the confounded bush. Would you do 
that ? 

Lord Windermere ; Mrs. Erlynne is coming here to-night. 

Lord Augustus : Your wife has sent her a card ? 

Lord Windermere : Mrs. Erlynne has received a card. 

Lord AufwjSTUS : Then she’s all right, dear boy. But why didn’t you tell me 
that before ? ,[1 would have saved me a heap of worry and demmed mis- 
understandings ! 

[Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper a'oss and tail on terrace L.U.E. 

Parker : Mr. Cecil Graham ! 

Enter Mr. Cecil Graham, 

Cecil Graham (bows to Lady Windermere, passes over and shakes hands with 
Lord Windermere) : Good eveniilg, Arthur. Why don’t you ask me how 
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I am ? I like people to ask me how I am. It show.s a wide-spread interest in 
my health. Now, to-night I am not at all well. Been dining with my people. 
Wonder why it is one’s people are always so tedious ? My father would talk 
morality after dinner. I told him he was old enough to know better. But my 
experience is that as soon as people are old enough to know better, they don’t 
know anything at all. Hullo, Tuppy ! Hear you’re going to be married again : 
thought you were tired of that game 

Lord Augustus : You’re excessitfely trivial, my dear boy, excessively trivial ! 
■Cecil Graham ; By tlie way, Tuppy, which is it ? Have you been twice married 
and Once divorced, or twice divorced and once married ? I say you’ve been 
trvice divorced and once married. It seems so much more probable. 

Lord Augustus ; I have a very bad memory. I really don’t remember which. 

[Moms away R. 

L.ady Plymdale ; Lord Windermere, I’ve something most particular to ask 
you. 

Lord Windermere ; I am afraid — ^ifyou will excuse me — I must join my wife. 
Lady Plymdale ; Oh, you mustn’t dream of such a thing. It’s most dangerous 
nowadays for a husband to pay any attention to his wife in public. It always 
makes people think that he beats her when they’re alone. The world has 
grown so suspicious of anything that looks like a happy married life. But I’ll 
tell you what it is at supper. [Moves towards door of ball-room. 

Lord Windermere (C.) ; Margaret ! I must speak to you. 

Lady Windermere : Will you hold my fan for me. Lord Darlington ? Thanks. 

[Comes down to him. 

Lord WiNDERsnjRE {cfossing to her) ; Margaret, what you said before dinner 
was, of course, impossible ? 

Lady Windermere ; That woman is not coming here to-night. 

Lord Windermere (R.C.) : Mrs. Erlynne is coming here, and if you in any way 
annoy or wound her, you will bring shame and sorrow on us both. Remember 
that 1 Ah, Margaret ! only trust me ! A wife should trust her husband ! 

Lady Windermere (C.) : London is full of women who trust their husbands. 
One can always recognise them. They look so thoroughly unhappy. I am .not 
going to be one of them. [Moves up.) Lord Darlington, will you give me back 
my fan, please ? Thanks. ... A useful thing a fan, isn’t it ? ... I want a friend 
to-night. Lord Darlington : I didn’t know I would want one so soon. 

Lord Darlington ; Lady Windermere ! I knew the time would come some 
day ; but why to-pight ? 

Lord Windermere ; I will tell her. I must. It would be terrible if there were 
any scene. Margaret . . . 

Parker : Mrs. Erlynne ! 

Lord Windermere starts. Mrs. Erlynne enters, very beautifully dressed and very 
.dignified. Lady Windermere clutches at her fan, then lets it drop on the floor. She bows 
coldly to Mrs. Erlynne, who bows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into the room. 
Lord Darlington : You have dropped your fan. Lady Windermere. 

[Picks it up and hands it to her. 
Mrs. Erlynne (C.) ; How do you do, again, Lord Windermere ? Haw charm- 
ing your sweet wife looks ! Quite a picture ! 

Lord Windermere (in a low aoia) : It was terribly rash of you to come ! 

.Mrs. Erlynne (smiting) ; The wisest thing I ever did in my life. And, by the 
way, you must pay me a good deal of attention this evening. I am ii-aid of 
the women. You must introduce me to some of them, The men I can always 
manage. How do you do, Lord Augustus ? You have quite neglected me 
lately. I have not seen you since yejterday. I am afraid you’re faithless. 
Every one told me so. 
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Lord Augiis’ius (B.) : Now really, Mrs. F.rlynne, allow me to explain. 

Mbs. Kblynne (R.C.) ; No, dear I.ord Augustus, you can’t explain anything. 
It is your chief charm. 

Lord Augustus : Ah ! if you find charms in me, Mrs, Erlynne 

[They convene iagelher. Lord Windermere moves uneasily about the room watching 

Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Darlington (io Lady Windermere) : How pale you are ! 

Lady Windermere ; Cowards are always pale ! 

Lord Darlington ; You look faiut. Gome out on the terrace. 

Lady Windermere : Yes. {To Parker.) Parker, send my cloak out. 

Mrs. Erlynne [passing to her) : Lady Windermere, how beautifully your 
terrace is illuminated. Reminds me of Prince Doria’s at Rome. 

[Lady Windermere boms coldly, and goes off with Lord Darlington. 
Oh, how do you do, Mr. Graham ? Isn’t that your aunt, Lady Jedburgh ? 

I should so mucli like to know her. 

Cecil Graham [after a moment’s hesitation and embarrassment) : Oh, certainly, if 
you wish it. Aunt Garoline, allow me to introduce Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne : So pleased to meet you. Lady Jedburgh. [Sits beside her on the 
sofa.) Your nephew and I are great friends. 1 am so much interested in his 
political career. I think he’s sure to be a wonderful success. He thinks like a 
Tory, and talks like a Radical, and that’s so important nowadays. He’s 
such a brilliant talker, too. But we all know from whom he Jnlierits tliat, 
Lord Allandalc was saying to me only yesterday, in the Park, that Mr. 
Graham talks almost as well as his aunt. 

Lady Jedburgh [li.) : Most kind of you to say these charming things to me ! 

[Mrs. Erlynne smiles, and continues conversation. 

Dumbv (to Cecil Graham) : Did you introduce Mrs. Erlynne to Lady Jed- 
Burgh ? 

Cecil Graham : Had to, my dear fellow. Couldn’t help it ! That woman can 
make one do anylliiug she wants. How, I don’t know. 

Dumdy ; Hope- to goodness she won’t speak to me I [Saunters towards Lady 
Plymdale.) 

Mrs. Erlynne [C. To Lady Jedburgh) ; On Thursday ? With great pleasure. 
[Rises, and speaks to Lord Windermere, laughing.) What a bore it is to have 
to be civil to these old dowagers ! But they always insist on it ! 

Lady Plymdale (to Mr. Dumbv) ; Who is that well-dressed woman talking to 
Windermere ? 

Dumby : Plaven’t got the slightest idea ! Looks like an edition de luxe of a wicked 
French novel, meant specially for tlie English market. 

Mrs. Erlynne ; So that is poor Dumby with Lady Plymdale ? I hear she is 
[rightfully jealous of him. He doesn’t seem anxious to speak to me to-night. 
I suppose he is afraid of her. Those straw-coloured women have dreadful 
tempers. Do you Itnow, I think I’ll dance with you first, Windermere. 
(Lord Windermere bites his Bp and frowsts.) It will make Lord Augustus so 
jealous ! Lord Augustus 1 (Lord Augustus comes down.) Lord Windermere 
insists bn my dancing with him first, and, as it’s his own house, I can’t well 
refuse. You kSow I would much sooner dance with you. 

Lord Augustus [with a low bow) : I wish I could think so, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne : You know it far too well. I can fancy a person dancing through 
life with you and finding it charming. 

Lord Augustus [placing his hand on his white waistcoat) ; Oh, thank you, thank 
you. You are the most adorable of ^11 ladies 1 

Mrs. Erlynne ; What a nice speech 1 So simple and so sincere ! Just the sort 
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of speech I like. Well, you shall hold my bouquet. {Goes towards ballroom on 
Lord Windermere’s arm.) Ah, Mr. Dumby, how are you ? I am so sorry I 
have been out the last three times you have called. Come and lunch on 
Friday. 

Dumby {with perfect nonchalance) : Delighted 1 

[Lady Plymdale glares with indignation at Mr. Dumby. Lord Augustus 
follows Mrs. Erlynne and Lord Windermere into the ball-room holding 

bouquet. 

Lady Plymdale {to Mr. Dumby) : What an absolute brute you are ! I never 
can believe a word you say I Wlty did you tell me you didn’t know her ? 
What do you mean by calling on her three times running ? You are not to go 
to lunch there ; of course you understand that ? 

Dumby : My dear Laura, I wouldn’t dream of going ! 

Lady Plymdale ; You haven’t told me her name yet ! Who is she ? 

Dumby {coughs slightly and smooths his hair) : She’s a Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lady Plymdale ; That woman I 

Dumby : Yes ; that is what every one calls her. 

Lady Plymdale : How very interesting ! How intensely interesting 1 I really 
must have a good stare at her. {Goes to door of ball-room and looks in.) I have 
heard the most shocking things about her. They say she is ruining poor 
Windermere. And Lady Windermere, who goes in for being so proper, 
invites her ! How extremely amusing ! It takes a thoroughly good woman to do 
a thoroughly stupid thing. You are to lunch there on Friday ! 

Dumby ; Why ? 

Lady Plymdale ; Because I waut you to take my husband with you. He has 
been so attentive lately, that he has become a perfect nuisance. Now, this 
woman is just the thing for him. He’ll dance attendance upon her as long as 
she lets him, and won’t bother me. 1 assure you, women of that kind are most 
useful. They form the basis of other people’s marriages. 

Dumby : What a mystery you are ! 

Lady Plymdale {looking at him) : I wishyou were ! 

Dumby : I am — to myself. I am the only person in the world I should like to 
know thoroughly ; but I don’t see any chance of it just at present. 

[They pass into the ball-room, and Lady Windermere arid Lord Darlington 

enter from the terrace. 

Lady Windermere : Yes. Her coming here is monstrous, unbearable., I know 
now what you meant to-day at tea time. Why didn’t you tell me right out ; 
You should have ! 

Lord Darlington : I couldn’t ! A man can’t tell these things about another 
man 1 But if I had known he was going to make you ask her here to-night, 
I think I would have told you. That insult, at any rate, you would have been 
spared. 

Lady Windermere : I did not ask her. He insisted on her coming — against 
my entreaties — against my commands. Oh ! the house is tainted for me 1 I 
feel that every woman here sneers at me as she dances by with my husband. 
What have I done to deserve this ? I gave him all my life. He touu it — used 
it — spoiled it ! I am degraded in my own eyes ; and I lack Courage — I am a 
coward ! [gits down on sofa. 

Lord Darlington t If I know you at all, I know that you can’t live with a man 
who treats you like this ! What sort of life would you have with him ? You 
would feel that he was lying to you every moment of the day. You would feel 
that the look in his eyes was false, his voice false, his touch false, his passion 
false. He would come to you when he was weary of others ; you would have 
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to comibrt. him. He would come to you -when he was devoted to others ; yovi 
would have to charm him. You would have to be to him the mask of his real 
life, the cloak to hide his secret. 

Lady Windermeub : You are right — you are terribly right. But where am I to 
turn ? You said you would be my friend, Lord Darlington. — Tell me, what 
am I to do ? Be my friend now. 

Lord Darlington ; Between men and women there Is no friendship possible. 
There is passion, enmity, worship, love, but no friendship. I love you 

Lady Windermere : No, no ! (Rises.) 

Lord Darlington ; Yes, I love you ! You are more to me than anything in the 
whole world. What does your husband give you ? Nothing. Whatever is in 
him he gives to this wretched woman, whom he has thrust into your society, 
into your home, to shame you before every one. I offer you my life 

Lady Windermere : Lord Darlington ! 

Lord Darlington : My life — my whole life. Take it, and do with it what you 
will. ... I love you — love you as I have never loved any living thing. From the 
moment I met you 1 loved you, loved you blindly, adoringly, madly ! You 
did not know it then — you know it now ! Leave this house to-night. I won’t 
tell you that the world matters nothing, or the world’s voice, or the voice of 
society. They matter a great deal. They matter far too much, But there are 
moments when one has to choose between living one’s own life, fully, entirely 
completely— or dragging out some fake, shallow, degrading existence that 
the world in its hypocrisy demands. You have that moment now. Choose ! 
Oh, ray love, choose. 

Lady Windermere {moving slowly awoyftom him) and looking at him with .Hartled 
eyes) : I have not the courage. 

Lord Darlinoi-on (fallowing her) : Yes ; you have the courage. There may be 
six months of pain, of disgrace even, but when you no longer bear his name, 
when you bear mine, all will be well. Margaret, my love, my wife that shall 
be some day — yes, my wife 1 You know it ! What are you now ? This woman 
has the place that belongs by right to you. Oh ! go — go out of this house, 
with head erect, with a smile upon your lips, with courage in your eyes. All 
London will know why you did it ; and who will blame you ? No one. If 
they do, what matter ? Wrong ? What is wrong ? It’s wrong for a man to 
abandon his wife for a shameless woman. It is wrong for a wife to remain 
wilh-a man who so dishonours her. You said once you would make no com- 
promise with things. Make none now. Be brave ! Be yourself ! 

Lady Windermere : I am afraid of being myself. Let me think. Let me wait 1 
My husband may return to me. [Sits down on sofa. 

Lord Darlington : And you would take him back ! You are not what I 
thought you were, You are just the same as every other woman. You would 
stand anything rather than face the censure of a world, whose praise you 
would despise. In a week you will be driving with this woman in the Park. 
She will be your constant guest — your dearest friend. You would endure 
anything rather than break with one blow this^monstrous tie. You are right. 
You hoVe no courage ; none ! 

Lady WindeR!«ere : Ah, give me time to think. I cannot answer you now. 

[Passes her hand nervously over her brow. 

Lord Darlington : It must be now or not at all. 

Lady Windermere (rising from the sofa) : Then, not at all ! [4 pause. 

Lord Darlington : You break my heart ! 

Lady Windermere : Mine is already broken. ^ _ [A pause. 

Lord Darlington : To-morrow I leave England. This is the last time I shall 
ever look on you. You will never see me again. For one moment our lives 
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met — our souls touched. They must never meet or touch again. Good-bye, 

Margaret. [Exit. 

Lady Windermere ; How alone I am in life 1 How terribly alone ! 

[The music stops. Enter the Duchess of Berwick and Lord Paisley laughing 
and talking. Other guests come in from ball-room. 
Duchess of Berwick ; Dear Margaret, I’ve just been having such a delightful 
chat with Mrs. Erlynne. I am so soiry for what I said to you tliis afternoon 
about her. Of course, she must be all right iCyou invite her. A most attractive 
woman, and has such sensible views on life. Told me .she entirely disapproved 
of people marrying more than once, so I feel quite safe about poor Augustus. 
Can’t imagine why people speak against her. It’s those horrid nieces of mine 
—the Saville girls — they’re always talking scandal. Still, I should go to 
Homberg, dear, I really should. She is just a little too attractive. But where is 
Agatha ? Oh, there she is : (Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper enter from terrace 
L. U.E.) Mr. Hopper, I am very, very angry with you. You have taken Agatha 
out on the terrace, and she is so delicate. 

Hopper (Z..C.) : Awdully sorry. Duchess. We went out for a moment and then 
got chatdng together. 

Duoiiess of Berwick (C.) : Ah, about dear Australia, I suppose ? 

Hopper ; Yes ! 

Duohess or Berwick ; Agatha, darling ! [Beckons her over. 

Lady Agatha ; Yes, mamma ! 

Doqhess of Berwick (aside) : Did Mr. Hopper definitely 

Lady Aqatfia : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess or Berwick : And what answer did you give him, dear child ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick (afectionately) : My dear one ! You always say the right 
tiling. Mr. Hopper ! James ! Agatha has told me everything. How cleverly 
you have both kept your secret. 

Hopper ; You don’t mind my taking Agatha off to Australia, then. Duchess ? 
Duchess op Berwick (indignantly) ; To Australia 1 Oh, don’t mention that 
dreadful vulgar place. 

Hopper ; But she said she’d like to come with me. 

Duchess of Berwick (severely) : Did you say that, Agatha ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess op Berwick ; Agatha, you say the most silly things possible. I think 
on the whole that Grosvenor Square would be a more healthy place to reside 
in. There are lots of vulgar people live in Grosvenor Square, but at any rate 
there are no horrid kangaroos crawling about. But we’ll talk about that 
to-morrow. James, you can take Agatha down. You’ll come to lunch, of 
course, James. At half-past one, instead of two. The Duke will wish to say a 
few words to you, I am sure. 

Hopper : I should like to have a chat with the Duke, Duchess. He has not said 
a single word to me yet. . 

Duohess of Berwick ; I think you’ll find he will have a great deal to say to you 
to-morrow. (Exit Lady Agatha luith Mr. Hopper.) And how good-night, 
Margaret. I'm afraid 'it’s the old, old story, dear. Love— well, not love at 
first .sight, but love at the end of the season, which is so much more satis- 
factory. 

Lady Windermere ; Good-night, Duchess, 

[Exit the Duchjbs of Berwick on Lord Paisley’s arm. 
Lady Plymdale : My dear Margaret, wha’t a handsome woman your husband 
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ha;, been dancing with i I should be quite jealous if I were you ! is she a 
great friend of yours ? 

Lady Windlrmere : No ! 

Lady Plymdalc : Really ? Good-night, dear. [ioofo at Mit. Dumby and exit. 
DumuY : Awful manners young Hopper has ! 

Cecil Graham ; All ! Hopper is one of Nature’s gentlemen, the worst type of 
gentleman I Icnow. 

Dumby' : Sensible woman. Lady Windermere. Lots of wives would have 
objected to Mrs. Erlynne Coming. But Lady Windermere has that uncommon 
thing called common sense. 

Cecil Graham ; And Windermere knows that nothing looks so like innocence 
as an indiscretion, 

Dumby : Yes ; dear Windermere is becoming almost modern. Never thought 
he would. [Bows to Lady Windermere and exit. 

Lady Jedburgh : Good night. Lady Windermere. What a fascinating woman 
Mrs. Erlynne is ! She is coming to lunch on Thursday, won’t you come too ? 

I expect the Bishop and dear Lady Merton. 

Lady WrNDERMERB : I am afraid I am engaged, Lady Jedburgh. 

Lady Jedburgh : So sorry. Come, dear. [Exeunt Lady Jedburgh and Miss 

Graham. 

Enter Mrs. Erlynne and Lord Windermere. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Charming ball it has been ! Quite reminds me of old days. 
(Sits on sofa.) And I see that there are just as many fools in society as there 
used to bo. So pleased to find that nothing has altered ! Except Margaret. 
She’s grown quite pretty. The last time I saw her — twenty-years ago, she was 
a fright in flannel. Positive fright, I assure you. The dear Duchess ! and that 
sweet Lady Agatha ! Just tlie type of girl I like ! Well, really, Windermere, if 

I am to be the Duchess’s sister-in-law 

Lord Windermere {silling L. of her.) : But are you f 

[Exit Mr. Cecil Graham aiit/i restof guests. Lady Windermere watches, with 
a look of scorn and pain, Mrs. Erlynne and her husband. They are unconscious of 

her piesence. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Oh, yes ! He’s to call to-morrow at twelve o’clock ! He wanted 
to propose to-night. In fact he did. He kept on proposing. Poor Augustus, 
you know how he repeats himself. Such a bad habit ! But I told him I 
wouldn’t give him an answer tiU to-morrow. Of course I am going to take 
him. And X dare say I’ll make him an admirable wife, as wives go. And there 
is a great deal of good in Lord Augustus. Fortunately it is all on the surface. 
Just where good qualifies should be. Of course you must help me in this 
matter. 

Lord Windermere ; I am not called on to encourage Lord Augustus, I suppose ? 
Mrs. Erlynne : Oh, no I I do the encouraging. But you will make me a 
handsome settlement, Windermere, won't you ? 

Lord Windermere {frowning) : Is that what you want to talk to me about 

to-nighw? 

Mrs. Erlynne^ Yes. 

Lord Windermere {with a gesture of impatience) : I will not talk of it here. 

Mrs. Erlynne {laughing) ; Then we will talk of it on the terrace. Even business 
should have a picturesque background. Should it not, Windermere ? with 
a proper background women can do anytliing. 

Lord Windermere : Won’t to-morrow do as well ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : No ; you see, to-nyirrow I am going to accept him. And I 
think it would be a good thing if I was able to tell him that I had — well, what 
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shall I say ? — £2000 a year left to me by a third cousin — or a second husband 
— or some distant relative of that kind. It would be an additional attraction, 
wouldn’t it ? You have a delightful opportunity now of paying me a compli- 
ment, Windermere. But you are not very clever at paying compliments. I 
am afraid Margaret doesn’t encourage you in that excellent habit. It’s a 
great mistake on her part. When men give up saying what is charming, they 
give up thinking what is charming. But seriously, what do you say to Xisooo ? 
£2500, 1 think. In modern life margin is everything, Windermere, don’t you 
think the world an intensely amusing place ? I do ! 

lEnit on terrace with Lord Windermere. Music strikes up in hall-room. 
Lady Windermere : To stay in this house any longer is impossible To-night 
a man who loves me offered me his whole life. I refused it. It was foolish of 
me. I will offer him mine now. I will give him mine. I will go to him ! {Puts 
on cloak and goes to the door, then turns back. Sits down at table and writes a letter, 
puts it into an envelope, and leaves it on table.) Arthur has never understood me. 
When he reads this, he will. He may do as he chooses now with his life. I 
have done with mine as I think best, as I think right. It is he who has broken 
the bond of marriage — not 1. 1 only break its bondage. [Exit. 

Paricer enters L. and crosses towards the ball-room R. Enter Mrs. Erlynne. 
Mrs. Erlynne : Is Lady Windermere in the ball-room ? 

Parker ; Her ladyship has just gone out. 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Gone out ? She’s not on the terrace ? 

Pariujr : No, madam. Her ladyship has just gone out of the hou.sc.^ 

Mrs. Erlynne {starts, and looks at the servant with a puzzled expression in her face) : 
Out of the house ? 

Parker ; Yes, madam — her ladyship told me she had left a letter for his lord- 
ship on the table. 

Mrs. Erlynne : A letter for Lord Windermere ? 

Parker ; Yes madam I 
Mrs. Erlynne : Thank you. 

[Exit Parker. The music in the ball-room stops. 
Gone out of her house 1 A letter addressed to her husband 1 {Goes over to 
bureau and looks at letter. Takes it up and lays it down again with a shudder of fear.) 
No, no 1 It would be impossible ! Life doesn’t repeat its tragedies like that 1 
Oh, why does this horrible fancy come across me ? Why do I remember now 
the one moment of my life I most wish to forget ? Does life repeatits tragedies ? 
( Tears letter open and reads it, then sinks down into a chair with a gesture of anguish.) 
Oh, how terrible 1 The same words that twenty years ago I wrote to her 
father ! and how bitterly I have been punished for it 1 No ; my punishment, 
my real punishment is to-night, is now ! [Still seated R. 

Enter Lord Windermere L.U.E, 

Loud Windermere : Have you said good-night to my wife ? [Comes C. 

Mrs. Erlynne {crushing letter in her hand) : Yes. 

Lord Windermere : Where is she ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : She is very tired. She has gone to bed. She sald^e had a 
headache. r. 

Lord Windermere ; I must go to her. You’ll excuse me ? 

Mrs. Erlynne {rising hurriedly) : Oh, no ! It’s nothing serious. She’s only very 
tired, that is all. Besides, there are people still in the supper-room. She 
wants you to make her apologies to tliem. She said she didn’t wish to be 
disturbed, {Drops letter.) She asked me to tell you ! 

Lord Windermere {picks up letter) : Yomhave dropped something. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Oh yes, thank you, that is mine. [Puts out her hand to take it. 
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Lord "WinoKmihiiE (iliU hokin^^ at letter) : But it's my wife’s handwriting, isn’t 
it ? 

Mks, Erlynne {takes the letter quickly) : Yes, it’s — an address. Will you ask them 
to call my carriage, please ? 

Lord Windermere : Certainly. [Coes L. and Exit. 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Thanks ! What can I do ? What can I do ? I feel a passion 
awakening within me that I never felt before. What can it mean ? The 
daughter must not be like tire mother — that would be terrible. How can I 
save her ? How can I save my child ? A moment may ruin a life. Who knows 
that better than I ? Windermere must be got out of the house ; that is 
absolutely necessary. (Goes L.) But how shall I do it ? It must be done some- 
how. Ah ! 

Enter Lord Augustus R.U.E. 'carrying bouquet. 

Lord Augustus : Dear lady, I am in such suspense 1 May I not have an answer 
to my request ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : Lord Augustus, listen to me. You are to take Lord Windermere 
down to your club at once, and keep him there as long as possible. You 
understand ? 

Lord Augustus ; But you said you wished me to keep early hours ! 

Mrs. Erlynne (nsiwusly) : Do what I tell you. Do what I tell you. 

Lord Augustus : And ray reward ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : Your reward ? Your reward? Oh ! ask me that to-morrow. 
But doh’t let Windermere out of your sight to-night. If you do I iwill never 
forgive you. I will never speak to you again. I’ll have nothing to do with you. 
Remember you are to keep Windermere at your club, and don’t let him come 
back to-night. {Exit h. 

Lord Augustus ; Well, really, I might be her husband already. Positively I 
might. [Follows her in a bewildered manner. 


ACT in 

Lord Darlington’s Rooms. A large sofa in front of fireplace R. At the back qf the 
stage a curtain is drawn across the window. Doors L. and R. Table R. with writing 
mateiials. Table C. with syphons, glasses, and Tantalus frame. Table L. with cigar 
and cigarette box. Lamps lit. 

Lady Windermere {standing by the fireplace) : Why doesn’t he come ? This 
waiting is horrible. He should be here. Why is he not here, to wake by 
passionate words some fire within me ? I am cold — cold as a loveless thing. 
Arthur must have read my letter by this time. If he cared for me, he would 
have come after me, would have taken me back by force. But he doesn’t 
care. He’s entrammelled by this woman — ^fascinated by her — dominated by 
her. If a woman wants to hold a man, she has merely to appeal to what is 
worst in him. We make gods of men and they leave us. Others make brutes 
of them and they fawn and arc faithful. How hideous life is 1 . . . Oh ! it was 
mad of me to come here, horribly mad. And yet, which is the worst, I wonder, 
to be at Ae mercy of a man who loves one, or the wife of a man who 'in one’s 
own house disljonours one ? What woman knows ? What woman in the whole 
world ? But will he love me always, this man to whom I am giving my life ? 
What do I bring him? Lips that have lost tlie note of joy, eyes that are blinded 
by tears, chill hands and icy heart. I bring him nothing. I must go back— no ; 
I can’t go back, my letter has put me in their power — Arthur would not take 
me back 1 That fatal letter 1 No ! Lord Darlington leaves England to-morrow. 
I will go with him — I have no choice. (Sits down for a few moments. Then starts 
up and puts on her cloak.) No, no 1 I will go back, let Arthur do with me what 
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he pleases. I can’t wait here. It has been madacbs my coming. I must go at 
once. As for Lord Darlington— Oh ! here he is 1 What sh.all I do ? What can 
I say to him ? Will he let me go away at all ? I have heard that men are 
brutal, horrible ... Oh 1 {Hides her face in her hands. 

Enter Mrs. Erlynnb L. 

Mrs. ErlyiMNE ; Lady Windermere 1 (Lady Windermere stasis and looks up. 
Then recoils in contempt.) Thanic Heaven I am in time. You must go back to 
your husband’s house immediately. 

Lady Windermere ; Must ? 

Mrs. Erlynnb (authoritatively) ; Yes, you must ! There is not a second to be 
lost. Lord Darlington may return at any moment. 

Lady Windermere ; Don’ t come near me ! 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Oh ! You are on the brink of ruin, you are on the brink of a 
hideous precipice. You must leave this place at once, my carriage is waiting 
at the corner of the street. You must come with me and drive straight home. 

. [Lady Windermere throws of her cloak andfings it on the sofa. 
What are you doing ? 

Lady Windermere : Mrs. Erlynne— if you had not come here, I would have 
gone back. But now that I see you, I feel that nothing in the whole world 
would induce me to live under the same roof as Lord Windermere. You fill 
me with horror, There is something about you that stirs the wildest— rage 
within .me. And I know why you are here. My husband sent you to lure me 
back that I might serve as a blind to whatever relations exist between you 

and him. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Oh 1 You don’t think that— you can’t. 

Lady Windermere ; Go back to ray husband, Mrs. Erlynne. He belongs to you 
and not to me. I suppose he is afraid of a scandal. Men are such coward.s. 
They outrage every law of the world, and are afraid of the world’s tongue. 
But he had better prepare himself. He shall have a scandal. He shall have 
the worst scandal there has been in London for years. Lie shall see his name 
in every vile paper, mine on every hideous placard. 

Mss. Erlynne ; No — no 

Lady Windermere : Yes I he shall. Had he come himself, I admit I would have 
gone back to the life of degradation you and he had prepared for me— I was 
going back — but to stay himself at home, and to send you as his messenger — 
oh ! it was infamous — infamous. 

Mrs. Erlynne (C.) : Lady Windermere, you wrong me horribly— you wrong 
your husband horribly. He doesn’t know you are here — he thinks you are 
safe in your own house. He thinks you are asleep in your own room. He never 
read the mad letter you wrote to him 1 
Lady Windermere (R.) : Never read it ! 

Mrs. Erlynne ; No — he knows nothing about it. 

Lady Windermere : How simple you think me | [Going to her.) You are lying 
to me'! 

Mrs. Erlynne (restraining herself ) ; I am not, I am telling you the Wth. 

Lady Windermere : If my husband didn’t read my letter, hflw is it that you 
are here ? Who told you I had left the house you were shameless enough to 
enter ? Who told you where I had gone to ? My husband told you, and sent 
you to decoy me back (cresses L.) . 

Mrs, Erlynne (R.C.) ; Your husband has never seen the letter. I — saw it, 
I opened it. I— read it. 

Lady Windermere (turning io her) : You opened a letter of mine to my husband ? 
You wouldn’t dare ! 
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Mrs. 1!ri.vnn!: : Dare ! Oh ! (o save you from the abyss into whicli you .ire 
falling, there is nothing in the world I would not daie, nothing in the whole 
vvorlii. Here i.s the letter. Your hu.sband has never read it. He never shall 
rend it. (Gni/ig In jueplacc.) U should never have been written. 

1.7far.t it mid thnim it into the fire. 

Lady WiNnutMERi! {with in/mite contempt in her voice and look) ; How do I know 
that that was iny letter after all ? You scoiu to think the commonest device 
can take me in ! 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Oli ! why do you disbelieve everything I tell you ? What object 
do you think 1 have in coming here, except to save you from utter ruin, 
to save you from the consequence of a hideous mistake ? That letter that is 
burnt now was your letter. I swear it to you ! 

Lady Windermere (slowly) ; You took good care to burn it before I had 
examined It. 1 cannot trust you. You, whose whole life is a lie, how could you 
speak the truth about anything ? [Sits down. 

Mias. Erlynne (hurriedly) ■. Think as you like about me — say what you choose 
against me, but go back, go back to the husband you love. 

Lady Windermere (sullenly) : I do not love him ! 

Mrs. Erlynne ; You do, and you know that he lovc.s you. 

Lady Windermere ; He docs not understand what love is. He understands it 
as little as you do — but I see what you want. It would be a great advantage 
for you to got me back. Dear Heaven I what a life I would have then ! Living 
at the mercy of a woman who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a woman 
whom it is an infamy to meet, a degradation lo know, a vile woman, a 
woman who comes between husband and wife ! 

Mrs. liuLYNNE (with a .gesture qf despair) : Lady Windermere, Lady Windermere, 
don’t say such terrible tilings, You don’t know how terrible they are, how 
terrible and how unjust, Listen, you must listen ! Only go back to your 
hu.sband, and I proini.se you never to communicate wltli liini again on any 
pretext— never lo see him— never to have anything to do with his life or yours. 
The money that he gave me, he gave me not througli love, but through 
hatred, not in worship, but in contempt. The hold I have over Iiim 

Lady Windermere (rising) ; Ah ! you admit you have a hold ! 

Mrs. Erlynne : Yes, and I will teU you what it is. It is his love for you, Lady 
Winc^erinere. 

Lady Windermere : You expect me to believe that ? 

Mrs. Erlynne ; You must believe it ! It is true, It is his love for you that has 
made him submit to— oh 1 call it what you like, tyrarmy, threats, anything 
you choose. But it is his love for you. His desire to spare you — shame, yes, 
shame and disgrace. 

Lady Windermere : What do you mean ? You are insolent ! What have I to 
do with you ? 

Mrs. Erlynne (humbly) : Nothing. I know it — but I tell you that your husband 
loves you — that you may never meet with such love again in your whole 
life — thiJi such love you will never meet — and that if you throw it away, the 
day may com’e when you will starve for love and it wUi not be given to you, 
beg for love and it will be denied you — Oh ! Arthur loves you ! 

Lady Windermere ; Arthur ? And you tell me there is nothing between you ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : Lady Windermere, before Heaven your husband is guiltless 
of all offence towards you 1 And I — I tell you that had it ever occurred to me 
that such a monstrous suspicion would have entered your mind, I would 
have died rather than have crossed'your life or his— oh 1 died, gladly died ! 

[Moves away to sofa R. 
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Lady Windlrmere : You talk as if you had a heart. Women like you have no 
hearts. Heart is not in you. You are bought and sold. [Sits L.C. 

Mrs. Erlynne (starts, with a geshire of pain. Then restrains herself, and comes over 
to where Lady Windermere is sitting. As she speaks, she stretches out her hands 
towards her, kit does not dare to touch ket) ; Believe what you choose about me, 

I am not worth a moment’s sorrow. But don’t spoil your beautiful young life 
on my account ! You don’t know what may be in store for you, unless you 
leave tltis house at once. You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, to be 
despised, mocked, abandoned, sneered at — to be an outcast ! to find the 
door shut against one, to have to creep in by hideous byways, afraid every 
moment lest tlie mask should be stripped from one’s face, and all the wliile 
to hear the laughter, the horrible laughter of the world, a thing more tragic 
than all the tears the world has ever shed. You don’t know what it is. One 
pays for one’s sin, and then one pays again, and all one’s life one pays. You 
must never know tliat. — ^As for me, if suffering be an expiation, then at this 
moment I have expiated all my faults, whatever they have been ; for to-night 
you have made a heart in one who had it not, made it and broken it.— But 
let that pass. I may have wrecked my own life, but I will not let you wreck 
yours. You — why, you are a mere girl, you would be lost. You haven’t got 
the kind of brains that enables a woman to get back. You have neither the 
wit nor the courage. You couldn’t stand dishonour ! No ! Go back. Lady 
Windermere, to the husband who loves you, whom you love. You have a 
child, Lady Windermere. Go back to that child who even now, in pain or in 
joy, may be calling to you. (Lady Windermere tises.) God gave you that 
child. He will require from you that you make his life fine, that you watch 
over him. What answer will you make to God if his life is ruined through 
you? Back to your house, Lady Windermere — your husband loves you ! 
He has never swerved for 'a moment from the love he bears you. But even if 
he had a thousand loves, you must stay with your child. If he was harsh to 
you, you must stay with your child. If he ill-treated you, you must slay with 
your child, If he abandoned you, your place is with your child. 

[Lady Windermere bursts into tears and buries her face in her hands. 
(Rushing to het .) Lady Windermere ! 

Lady Windermere (holding out het hands to her, helplessly, as a child might do) ; 
Take me home. Take me home. 

Mrs. Erlynne (is about to embrace her. Then restrains herself. There is a look of 
wonderful joy in her face) : Come ! Where is your cloak ? (Getting it from sofa.) 
Here. Put it on. Come at once ! [TVi^^o to the door. 

Lady Windermere ; Stop ! Don’t you hear voices ? 

Mrs. Erlynne ; No, no ! There is no one ! 

Lady Windermere ; Yes, there is ! Listen ! Oh ! that is my husband’s voice ! 
He is coming in ! Save me ! Oh, it’s some plot ! You have sent for him. 

[Voices outside, 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Silence 1 I’m here to save you, if I can. But I fear ijLis too late ! 
There ! (Points to the curtain across the window.) The first chance you have, slip 
out, if you ever get a chance ! " 

Lady Windermere : But you ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : Oh ! never mind me. I’ll face them. 

[L.ADY Windermere hides herself behind the curtain. 
Lord Augus'Itjs (outside) : Nonsense, dear Windermere, you must not leave me ! 
Mrs. Erlynne ; Lord Augustus ! The*i it is I who am lost! (Hesitates for a 
moment, then looks round and sees door R., and exit through it). 
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Enter Lord Daulingt’on, Mr. Dumby, Lord Windermere, Lord Augustus 
Lorton, and Mr. Cecil Graham, 

Dumby : What a nuisance their turning us out of the club at this hour ! It’,s 
only two o’clock. (Sinks into a chair.) The lively part of the evening is only just 
beginning. ( Tawiu and closes his eyes.) 

Lord Windermere ; It is very good of you. Lord Darlington, allowing Augustus 
to force our company on you, but I’m afraid I can’t stay long. 

Lord Darlington •. Really ! I am so sorry ! You’ll take a cigar, won't you ? 

Lord Windermere ; Thanks 1 (Sits down.) 

Lord Augustus (to Lord Windermere) ; My dear boy, you must not dream of 
going. I have a great deal to talk to you about, of deramed importance, too. 
(Sits down with him at L. table.) 

Cecil Graham ; Oh ! We all know what that is ! Tuppy can’t talk about any- 
thing but Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Windermere : Well, that is no business of yours, is it, Cecil ? 

Cecil Graham : None 1 That is why it interests me. My own business always 
bores me to death. I prefer other people’s. 

Lord Darlington : Have something to drink, you fellows. Cecil, you’ll have 
a whisky and soda ? 

Cecil Graham : Thanks. (Goes to table with Lord Darlington.) Mrs. Erlynne 
looked very handsome to-night, didn’t she ? 

Lord Darlington ; I am not one of her admirers. 

Cecil Graham :■ I uacn’t to be, but I am now. Why ! she actually made me 
introduce her to poor dear Aunt Caroline. I believe she is going to lunch 
there. 

Lord Darlington (in surprise) : No ? 

Cecil Graham ; She is, really. 

Lord Darlington : Excuse me, you fellows. I’m going away to-morrow. And 
I have to write a few letters. (Goes to writing table and sits down,) 

Dumdy : Clever woman, Mrs, Erlynne, 

Cecil Graham : Hallo, Dumby ! I thought you were asleep. 

Dumby : I am, I usually am ! 

Lord Augustus ; A very clever woman. Knows perfectly well what a demmcd 
fool I am — knows it as well as I do myself. 

[Cecil Graham comes towards him laughing. 
Ah, you may laugh, my boy, but it is a great thing to come across a woman 
who thoroughly understands one. 

Dumby : It is an awfully dangerous thing. They always end by marrying one. 

Cecil Graham : But I thought, Tuppy, you were never going to see her again ! 

Yes ! you told me so yesterday evening at the club. You said you’d heard 

(Whispering to him.) ' 

Lord Augustus : Oh, she’s explained that. 

Cecil Graham : And the Wiesbaden affair ? 

Lord Augustus : She’s explained that too. ^ 

Dumby : And her income, Tuppy ? Has she explained that ? 

Lord Augustus (in a very serious voice) : She’s going to explain that to-morrow. 

• Cecil Graham goes back to C . table. 

Dumby : Awfully commercial, women nowadays. Our grandmothers threw 
their caps over the mills, of course, but, by Jove, their granddaughters only 
throw their caps over mills that can raise the wind for them. 

Lord Augustus : You want to make her out a wicked woman. She is not ! 

Cecil Graham : Oh ! Wicked wom^n bother one. Good women bore one. 
That is the only difference between them. 
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I ,ORD Auglsius {puffing a aum) : Mrs. Erlynne has a future before. 

Dumby : Mrs. Erlynne has a past before her. 

Lord Augustus ; I prefer woinen with a past. They’re always so demnied 
amusing to talk to. 

Cecil Graham ; Well, you’ll have lots of topics of conversation with her, 
Tuppy. {Rising and going to him.) 

Lord Augustus : You’re getting annoying, dear boy j you’re getting demined 
annoying. 

Cecil Graham {puts his hands on Ins shoulders) : Now, Tuppy, you’ve lost your 
figure and you’ve lost your character. Don’t lose your temper ; you have 
only got one. 

Lord Augustus ; My dear boy, if I wasn’t the most good-natured man in 
London 

Cecil Graham ; We’d treat you with more respect, wouldn’t we, Tuppy ? 
t Strolls awtiy.) 

Dumey ; The youtli of the present day are quite monstrous. They have abso- 
lutely no respect for dyed hair. (Lord Augustus looks round angi ily.) 

Cecil Graham : Mrs. Erlynne has a very great respect for dear Tuppy. 

Dumby : Then Mrs. Erlynne sets an admirable example to the rest of her sex. 
It is perfectly brutal the way most women nowadays behave to men who are 
not their husbands. 

Lord Winder.mer.e ; Dumby, you are ridiculous, and Cecil, you lei your tongue 
run away with you. You must leave Mrs. Erlynne alone. You don’t really 
know anything about her, and you’re always talking scandal against her. 
Cecil Graham {coming towards himL.C.) : My dear Arthur, I never talk scandal. 
/ only talk gossip. 

Lord Windermere : IVhal is the difference between scandal and gossip ? 
Cecil Graham ; Oh ! gossip is charming ! Histoi7 is merely go.ssip. But scandal 
is gossip made tedious by morality. Now, I never mofalise. A man, who 
morali.ses is usually a hypocrite, and a woman who moralises is invariably 
plain. There is nothing in the whole world so unbecoming to a woman as a 
Noncomformist conscience. And most women know it, I’m glad to say. 
Lord Augustus : Just my sentiments, dear boy, just my sentiments. 

Cecil Graham ; Sorry to hear it, Tuppy ; whenever people agree with me, I 
always feel I must be wrong. 

Lord Augustus : My dear boy, when I was your age 

Cecil Graham : But you never were, Tuppy, and you never will be. '{Goes up 
C.) I say, Darlington, let us have some cams. Y ou’ll play, Arthur, won’t you ? 
Lord Windermere : No, thanks, Cecil. 

Dumby {with a sigh) '■ C^od heavens ! how marriage ruins a man ! It’s as 
demoralising as cigarettes, and far more expensive. 

Cecil Graham ; You’ll play, of course, Tuppy ? 

Lord Augustus (pouring himself out a brandy and soda at table) ; Can’t, dear boy. 

Promised Mrs. Erlynne never to play or drink again. 

Cecil Graham : Now, my dear Tuppy, don’t be led astray into the paths of 
virtue. Reformed, you would be perfectly tedious. That is the wors^of women. 
They always want one to he good. And if we are good, when they meet us, 
they don’t love us at all. Tfiey like to find us qmte irreti’ievably bad, and to 
leave us quite unattractively good. 

Lord Darlington {rising from R. table, where he has been writing letters.) : They 
always do find us bad ! 

Dumby : I don’t think we are' bad. I think we are all good, except Tuppy. 
Loan Darlington : No, we are all in the gutter, but some of us are looking at 
the stars. {Sits down at C. table.) 
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Dumby : We ai'e all in the gutter, but some of us arc looking at Ihe stars 
Upon my word, you are very romantic to-night, Darlington. 

Cecil Guaiiam : Too romantic ! You must be in love. Who is the girl ? 

Lord Darlington : I'he woman I love is not free, or thinks she isn’t. [Glances 
imlmtieely at Lord WiNoiiitMisRE wliik h speaks.) 

Cecil Graham ; A married woman, then ! Well, there’.s nothing in the world 
like the devotion of a married woman. It’s a thing no married man knows 
anything about. 

Lord Darlington : Oh I she doesn’t love me. She is a good woman. She is the 
only good woman I have ever met in my life. 

Cecil Graham : The only good woman you have ever met in your life ? 

Lord Darlington : Yes ! 

Cecil Graham (lighting a cigarette) : Well, you are a lucky fellow 1 Why, I have 
met hundreds of good women. I never seem to meet any but good women. 
The world is perfectly packed with good women. To know them is a middle- 
class education, 

Loan Darlington : This woman has purity and innocence. She h^s everything 
we men have lost. 

Cecil Graham : My dear fellow, what on earth should we men do going about 
with purity and innocence ? A carefully thought-out buttonhole is much 
more effective. 

Dumby : She doesn’t really loVe you then? 

Lord Darlington : No, she does not 1 

Dumby ; I congratulate you, my dear fellow. In this world there are only two 
tragedies. One is not getting what one wants, and the other is getting it. 
The last is much the worst ; the last is a real tragedy ! But I am interested 
to hear she does not love you. How long could you love a woman who didn’t 
love you, Cecil ? 

Ceoil Graham : A woman who didn’t love me ? Oh, all my life I 

Dumby : So could 1. But it’s so diflicuU to meet one. 

Lord Dauungton : How can you be so conceited, Dumby ? 

Dumby : 1 didn’t say it as a matter of conceit. I said it as a matter of regret. 

I have been wildly, inadiy aclored, I am sorry I have. It has been an immense 
nuisance. I .should like to be allowed a little lime to myself now and then. 

Lord Augustus (looking round) : Time to rdugate yourself, I suppose. 

Dumby^: No, time to forget all I have learned. That is much more important, 
dear '^Tuppy. [Lord Augustus moves uneasily in his chair. 

Lord DarlingTon ; What cynics you fellows are 1 

Cecil Graham : What is a cynic ? (Silting on ihe back of the sofa. 

Lord Darlington ; A man who knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing. 

Cecil Graham : And a sentimentalist, my dear Darlington, is a man who sees 
an absurd value in everything, and doesn’t know the market price of any 
single thing. 

Lord Darlington : You always amuse me, Cecil. You talk as if you were a 
man of experience. 

Cecil Graham : I am. [Mooes up to front of fireplace. 

Lord Darling'?on ; You are far too young 

Cecil Graham : That is a great error. Experience is a question of instinqt about 
life. I have got it. Tuppy hasn’t. Experience is the name Tuppy gives to his 
mistakes. That is all. (Lord Augustus looh round indignantly.) 

Dumby : Experience is the name every one gives to their mistakes. 

Cecil Graham (standing with his back to the fireplace) ; One shouldn't commit 
any. (Sees Lady Windermere’s/o« on sofa.) 
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Dumey : Jjjfe would be very dull without them. 

Cecil Graham : Of course you are quite faithful to this woman you are in love 
with, Darlington, to this good woman ? 

Lord Darlington ; Cecil, if one really loves a woman, all other w'omen in the 
world become absolutely meaningless to one. Love changes one — I am 
changed. 

Cecil Graham ; Dear me ! How very interesting ! Tuppy, I want to talk to 
you. (Lord Augustus lakes no notice.) 

Dumby : It’s no use talking to Tuppy. You might just as well talk to a brick 
wall. 

Cecil Graham ; But I like talking to a brick wall — it’s the only thing in the 
world that never contradicts me ! Tuppy ! 

Lord Augustus ; Well, what is it ? What is it ? (Rising and going over to Cecil 
Graham.) 

Cecil Graham : Come over here. I want you particularly. (Aside.) Darlington 
has been moralising and talking about the purity of love, and that sort of 
thing, and he has got some woman in his rooms all the time. 

Lord Augustus : No, really ! really ! 

Cecil Graham (in a low voice.) : Yes, here is her fan. [Points to the fan. 

Lord Augustus (chuckling) : By Jove ! By Jove ! 

Lord Windermere (up by door) : I am really off now, Lord Darlington. I am 
sorry you are leaving England so soon. Pray call on us when you come back 1 
My wife and I will be charmed to see you ! 

Lord Darlington (up stage with Lord Windermere) : I am afraid I shall be 
away for many years. Good-night ! 

Cecil Graham ; Arthur 1 

Lord Windermere : What ? 

Cecil Graham : I want to speak to you for a moment. No, do come ! 

Lord Windermere (putting on his coat) : I can’t — I’m off ! 

Cecil Graham : It is something very particular. It will interest you enormously. 

Lord Windermere (smiling) : It is some of your nonsense, Cecil. 

Cecil Graham ; It isn't ! It isn’t really. 

Lord Augustus (going to him) : My dear fellow, you mustn’t go yet. I have a 
lot to talk to you about. And Cecil has something to show you. 

Lord Windermere (walking over) : Well, what is it ? 

Cecil Graham : Darlington has got a woman here in his rooms. Here is her 
fan. Amusing, isn’t it ? (A pause). 

Lord Windermere : Good God ! [Seizes the fan-7-DvussY rises. 

Cecil Graham ; What is the matter ? 

Lord Windermere : Lord Darlington ! 

Lord Darlington (turning round) : Yes ! 

Lord Windermere ; What is my wife’s fan doing here in your rooms ? Hands 
off, Cecil. Don’t touch me. 

Lord Darlington : Your wife’s fan? 

Lord Windermere : Yes, here it is 1 

Lord Darlington (walking towards him) : I don’t know ! ^ 

Lord Windermere : You must know. I demand an explanation. Don’t hold 
me, you fool. (To Cecil Graham.) 

Lord Darlington (aside) ; She is here after all ! 

Lord Windermere ; Speak, sir I Why is my wife’s fan here ? 

Answer me ! By God I I’ll search your rooms, and if my wife’s here, I’ll 

(Moves.) 

Lord Darlington : You shall not searq^i my rooms. You have no right to do 
so. I forbid you ! 
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Lord Windekmrrh : You scoundrel I I’ll not leave your room till I have 
searched every comer of it ! What moves behind that curtain ? {Rushes 
iowards the curtain C.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (enters behind R.) : Lord Windermere 1 

Lord Windermere : Mrs. Erlynne ! 

[Everyone starts and turns round. Lady Windermere slips out 
from behind the curtain and glides from the room L. 

Mrs. Erlynne : I am afraid I took your wife’s fan in nii.stake for my own, when 
I was leaving your house to-night. I am so sorry. (Takes fan from him. Lord 
Windermere looks at her in contempt. Lord Darlington in mingled aston- 
ishment and anger. Lord Augustus turns away. The other men smile at each other.) 


ACT IV 

SCENE — Same as in Act I. 

Lady Windermere (lying on sofa) : How can I tell him ? I can’t tell him. It 
would kill me. I wonder what happened after I escaped from that horrible 
room. Perhaps she told them the true reason of her being there, and the real 
meaning of that — fatal fan of mine. Oh, if he knows — how can I look him 
in tlie face again ? He would never forgive me. ( Touches bell.) How securely 
one thinks one lives — out of reach of temptation, sin, folly. And then suddenly 
— Oh ! Life is terrible. It rules us, we do not rule il. 

Enter Rosalie R. 

Rosalie : Did your ladyship ring for me ? 

Lady Windermere ; Yes. Have you found out at what lime Lord Windermere 
came in last night ? 

Rosalie ; His lordship did not come in till five o’clock. 

Lady Windermere : Live o’clock ? He knocked at my door this morning, 
didn’t he ? 

Rosalie : Yes, my lady — at half-past nine. I told him your ladyship was not 
awake yet. 

Lady Windermere : Did he say anything ? 

Rosalie ; Something about your ladyship’s fan. I didn’t quite catch what his 
lordship said. Has the fan been lost, my lady ? I can’t find it, and Parker says 
it was .not left in any of the rooms. He has looked in all of them and on the 
terrace as well. 

Lady Windermere : It doesn’t matter. Tell Parker not to tt’ouble. That will 
do. [Exit Rosalie. 

Lady Windermere (rising) : She is .sure to tell him. I can fancy a person doing 
a wonderful act of self-sacrifice, doing it spontaneously, recklessly, nobly — 
and afterwards finding out that it costs too much. Why should she hesitate 
between her ruin and mine ? . . . How strange ! I would have publicly 
disgraced her in my own house. She accepts public disgrace in the house of 
another save me. . . . There is a bitter irony in things, a bitter irony in 
the way we talk of good and bad women. . , . Oh, what a lesson 1 and what 
a pity that in life we only get our lessons when they are of no use to us. 
For even if she doesn’t tell, I must. Oh ! the shame of it, the shame of it. 
To tell it is to live through it all again. Actions are the first tragedy in life, 
words are the second. Words are perhaps the worst. Words are merciless. 
... Oh ! (Starts as Lord Windermere enters.) 

Lord Windermere (kisses her) : Margaret — ^how pale you look ! 

Lady Windermere : I slept very badly. 
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Lord Windermere (sitting on sofa with ha) : I am so sorry, 1 came in dreadfully 
late, and didn’t like to wake you. You are crying, dear. 

Lady Windermere ; Yes, I am crying, for I have something to tell you, Arthur, 
Lord Windermere : My dear child, you are not well. You’ve been doing loo 
much. Let us go away to the country. You’ll be all right at Selby. The 
season is almost over. There is no use staying on. Poor darling ! We’ll go 
away to-day, if you like. (Rises.) We can easily catch the 3,40. I’ll send a 
wire to Fannen. (Crosses and sits down at table to writs a telegram.) 

Lady Windermere : Yes, let us go away to-day. No ; I can’t go to-day, 
Arthur. There is some one I must see before I leave town — some one who 
has been kind to me. 

Lord Windermere (rising and leaning over sofa) : Kind to you ? 

Lady Windermere : Far more than that. (Rise.i and goes to him.) I will tell you, 
Arthur, but only love me, love me as you used to love me. 

Lord Windermere ; Used to ? You are not thinking of that wretched woman 
who came here last night? (Coming round and silting R. of her.) You don’t 
still imagine — no, you couldn’t. 

Lady Windermere ; I don’t. I know now I was wrong and foolish. 

Lord Windermere ; Jt was very good of you to receive her last night — but 
you are never to see her again. 

Lady Windermere : Why do you say that ? (A pause.) 

Lord Windermere (holding her hand) : Margaret, I thought Mrs. Erlyime was 
a woman more sinned against than sinning, as die phrase goes. I thought she 
wanted to be good, to gel back into a place that she had lost by a moment’s 
folly, to lead again a decent life. I believed what she told me — I was mistaken 
in her. She is bad — as bad as a woman can be. 

Lady Windermere : Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so bitterly about any woman. 
I don’t think now that people can be divided into the good and the b.''d as 
though they were two separate races or creations. What are called good 
women may have terrible Ihings in them, mad moods cl' recldes.saess, asser- 
tion, jealousy, sin. Bad women, as they are termed, may have in them sorrow, 
repentance, pity, sacrifice. And I don’t think Mrs. Erlyime a bad woman-- 
I know she’s not. 

Lord Windermere : My dear child, the woman’s impossible. No matter what 
harm she tries to do us, you must never see her again. She is inadmissible 
anywhere. ^ 

Lady Windermere : But I want to see her. I want her to come here. 

Lord Windermere ; Never ! 

Lady Windermere : She came here once as your guest. She must come now as. 
mine. That is but fair. 

Lord Windermere : She should never have come here. 

Lady Windermere (rising) : It is too late, Arthur, to say that now. (Moves 
away.) 

Lord Windermere (ruing) •. Margaret, if you knew where Mrs. Erlynne went 
last night, after she left this house, you would not sit in the same room with 
her. It was absolutely shameless, the whole thing. 

Lady Windermere : Arthur, I can’t bear it any longer. I myst tell you. Last 
night- 

Enter Parker with a tray on which lie Lady Windermere’s / an and a card. 
Parker ; Mrs. Erlyime has called to return your ladyship’s fan which she took 
away by mistake last night. Mrs. Erlynne has written a message on the card. 
Lady VVindermere : Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind enough to come up. 
(Reads card.) Say I shall be very glad,to see her. [Exit Parker. 

She wants to see me, Arthur. 
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LORU ■Winds.rmurr {lakes card and looks al it) : Margaret, [ hea you not to, Let 
me see her first, at any rate. She’s a very dangerous woman. She is the most 
dangerous woman I know. You don’t realise what you’re doing. 

Lady Windermere : It is right that I should see her. 

Lord Windermere ; My child, you may be on the brink of a great sorrow. 
Don’t go to meet it. It is absolutely necessary that I should see her before 
you do. 

Lady Windermere : Why should it be necessary ? 

Enter Parker. 

Parker : Mrs. Erlynne. 

Enter Mrs. Erlynne. 

[Exit Parker. 

Mrs. Erlynne : How do you do, Lady Windermere ? (To Lord Windermere,) 
How do you do ? Do you know, Lady Windermere, I am so sorry about your 
fan. I can’t imagine how I made such a silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And 
as I was driving in your direction, I thought I would take the opportunity 
of returning your property in person with many apologies for my carelessness, 
and of bidding you good-bye. 

Lady Windermere ; Good-bye ? {Moves towards sqfa with Mrs. Erlynne and 
sits down beside her.) Are you going away, then, Mrs. Erlynne ? 

Mrs, Erlynne : Yes ; I am going to live abroad again. The English climate 
doesn’t suit me. My— heart is affected here, and that I don’t like. I prefer 
living in the south. London is too full of fogs and — and serious people, Lord 
Windermere. VS'hether the fogs produce the serious people or whether the 
seridjUS people produce the fogs, I don’t know, but the whole thing rather 
gets on my nerves, and so I’m leaving tliis afternoon by the Club Train. 

Lady Windermere : This afternoon ? But I wanted so much to come and see 
you. 

Mrs. Erlynne : How kind of you ! But I am afraid I have to go. 

Lady Windermere : Shall I never see you again, Mrs. Erlynne ? 

Mrs. Erlynne ; I am afraid not. Our lives lie too far apart. But there is a 
little thing I would like you to do for me. I want a photograph of you, Lady 
Windermere — would you give me one? You don’t know how gratified I 
should be. 

Lady Windermere : Oh, with pleasure. There is one on that table. I’ll show 
it to you. [Goes across to the table. 

Lord Windermere {coming up to Mrs. Erlynne and speaktng in a low voire) : It 
is monstrous your intruding yourself here after your conduct last night. 

Mrs, Erlynne {with an amused smile) : My dear Windermere, manners before 
morals ! 

Lady Windermere {returning) : I’m afraid it is ver)' flattering' — I am not so 
pretty as that. _ [Showing photograph. 

Mrs. Erlynne : You are much prettier. But haven't you got one of yourself 
with your little boy ? 

Lady Winwsrmere ; I have. Would you prefer one of those ? 

Mrs. Erlynne i^Yes. 

Lady Windermere : I’ll go and get it for you, if you’ll excuse me for a moment. 

I have one upsiairs. 

Mrs. Erlynne : So sorry, Lady Windermere, to give you so much trouble. 

Lady Windermere {moves to door R.) : No trouble at all, Mrs. Erlynne, 

Mrs. Erlynne : Thanks so much. • [Exit Lady Windermere R. 

You seem rather out of temper this-morning Windermere. Why should you 
be ? Margaret and I get on charmingly togetliet, "■ 
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Lord Windermere : I can’t beai- to see you with her. Besides, you have n 
told me the truth, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne : I have not told her the truth, you mean. 

Lord Windermere {standing C.) ; I sometimes wish you had. I should have be. . 
spared then the misery, tlie anxiety, the annoyance of the last six montf 
But rather than my wife should know — that the mother whom she was tang 
to consider as dead, the mother whom she has mourned as dead, is living- 1 
divorced woman, going about under an assumed name, a bad woman preyi. ■ 
upon life, as I know you now to be — rather than tliat, I was ready to supp.- 
you with money to pay bill after bill, extravagance after extravagance, .0 
risk what occurred yesterday, the first quarrel I have ever had with my wife. 
Vou don’t understand what that means to me. How could you ? But I tell 
you that the only bitter words that ever eame from those sweet lips of hers 
were on your account, and I hate to see you next her. You sully the innocence 
that is in her. (Moves L.C.) And then I used to think that with all your faults 
you were frank and honest. You are not. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Why do you say tliat ? 

Lord Windermere : You made me get you an invitation to my wife’s ball. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Eor my daughter’s ball — yes. 

Lord Windermere ; You came, and within an hour of your leaving the house 
you are found in a man’s rooms — ^you are disgraced before every one. (Goes 
up stage C.) 

Mrs, Erlynne : Yes. 

Lord Windermere {turning round on her) : Therefore I have a right to look upon 
you as what you are — a worthless, vieious woman. I have the ri^ht to tell you 
never to enter this house, never to attempt to come near my wife 

Mrs, Erlynne {coldiji) : My daughter, you mean. 

Lord Windermere ; You have no right to claim her as your daughter. You 
left her, abandoned her when she was but a child in the cradle, abandoned 
her for your lover, who abandoned you in turn. 

Mrs. Erlynne (rising) : Do you count that to his credit, Lord Windermere— 
or to mine ? 

Lord Windermere : To his, now that I know you. 

Mrs. Erlynne ; Take care — ^you had better be careful. 

Lord Windermere ; Oh, I am not going to mince words lor you, I know you 
thoroughly. 

Mrs. Erlynne (looking steadily at him) : I question that. 

Lord Windermere : I do know you. For twenty years of your life you lived 
without your child, without a thought of your child. One day you read in the 
papers that she had married a rich man. You saw your hideous chance. 
You knew that to space her the ignominy of learning that a woman like you 
was her mother, I would endure anything. You began your blackmailing. 

Mrs. Erlynne (shrugging her shoulders) : Don’t use ugly words, Windermere. 
They are vulgar. I saw my chance, it is true, and took it. 

Lord Windermere : Yes, you took it — and spoiled it all last night by being 
found out. 

Mrs. Erlynne (mth a strange smile) ; You are quite right, I,spoiled it all last 
night. 

Lord Windermere : And as for your blunder in taking my wife’s fan from here 
and then leaving it about in Darlington’s rooms, it is unpardonable. 1 can’t 
bear the sight of it now. I shall never let my wife use it again. The thing is 
soiled for me. You should have kept it and not brought it back. 

Mrs. Erlynne ; 1 think I shall keep it. (Goes up.) It’s extremely pretty. (Takes 
up fan.) I shall ask Margaret to give it to me. 
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i-jORD Winbermurl ! I hopc my wife will ^ive it you. 
iRS. Erlynne : Oil, I’m sure she will have no objection. 

ORD Windermere : I wisli that at the .same time she would give you a minia- 
iiuture she kisses every night before she prays — It’s the miniature of a young 
.'1 innocent-looking girl with beautiful dark hair. 

uJIrs. Erlynne : Ah, yes, I remember. How long ago that seems ! (Gopr to sofa 
i- and sits down.) It was done before I was married. Dark hair and an innocent 
t'li expression were the fashion then, Windermere ! [A pause. 

yloRD Windermere : What do you mean by coming here this morning ? What 
it is your object ? [Crossing L.C. and sitting. 

Mrs. Erlynne {with a note of irony in her voice) ; To bid good-bye to my dear 
daughter, of course. (Lord Windermere bites his under lip in anger. Mrs 
Erlynne looks at him, and her voice and manner become serious. In her accents as she 
talks there is a note of deep tragedy. For a moment she reveals herself.) Oh, don’t 
irnagine I am going to have a pathetic scene with her, weep on her neck and 
tell her who I am, and all that kind of thing. I have no ambition to play the 
part of a mother. Only once in my life have I known a mother’s feelings That 
was last night. They were terrible — they made me suffer — they made me 
suffer too much. For twenty years, as you say, I have lived childless, — I want 
to live childless still. {Hiding her feelings uith a trivial laugh.) Besides, my dear 
Windermere, how on earth could I pose as a mother with a grown-up 
daughter ? Margaret is twenty-one, and I have never admitted that I am 
more than twenty-nine, or thirty at the most. Twenty-nine when there are 
pink shades, thirty when there are not. So you see what difEculties it would 
involve. No, as far as I am concerned, let your wife cherish the memory of 
this dead, stainless mother. Why sliould I interfere with her illusions ? I 
find it hard enough to keep my own. I lost one illusion last night. I thought 
I had no heart. I find I have, and a heart doesn’t suit me, Windermere. 
Somehow it doesn’t go with modern dress. It makes one look old. {Takes up 
hand-mirror from table and looks into it.) And it spoils one’s career at critical 
moments. 

Loud Windermere : You fill me with horror — ^with absolute horror, 

Mrs. Erlynne {rising] ; I suppose, Windermere, you would like me to retire 
into a convent, or become a hospital nurse, or something of that kind, as 
people do in silly modern novels. That is stupid of you, Arthur ; in real life 
we don’t do such things — not as long as we have any good looks left, at any 
rate. No — what consoles one nowadays is not repentance, but pleasure. 
Repentance is quite out of date. And besides, if a woman really repents, she 
has to go to a bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in her. And nothing 
in the world would induce me to do that. No ; I am going to pass entirely 
out of your two lives. My coming into them has been a mistake — I discovered 
that last night. 

Lord Windermere : A fatal mistake. 

Mrs. Erlynne (rmi/Ms) : Almost fatal. 

Lord Windermere : I am sorry now I did not tell my wife the whole thing at 

OQCL' • ^ 

Mrs. Erlynne lI regret my bad actions. You regret your good ones — that is 
the difference between us. 

Lord Windermere : I don’t trust you. I will tell my wife. It’s better for her to 
know, and from me. It will cause her infinite pain — it will humiliate her 
terribly, but it’s tight that she should know. 

Mrs, Erlynne : You propose to tell her ? 

■ Lord Windermere ; I am going to tell her, 

Mrs. Erlynne {going up to him) : If you do, I will make my name so infamous 
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that it will mar every momcjit of her life. It will ruin her, and m. 
wretched. If you dare to tell her, tlierc is no deptli of degradation I 
sink to, no pit of shame I will not enter. You shall not tell her— I for 
Lord Windermere : Why ? 

Mrs. Erlynne [after a pause) ; If 1 said to you that I cared fji 
loved her even — you would sneer at me, wouldn’t you ? 

Lord Windermere ; I should feel it weiS not true. A motl i ' 
devotion, unselfishness, sacrifice. What could you know of suci. m . 

Mbs. Erlynne ; You are right. What could I know of such things ? 
us talk any more about it — as for telling my daughter who I am, 
not allow. It is my secret, it is not yours. If I make up my mind tc 
and I think I will, I shall teU her before I leave the house — if not 
never tell her. 

Lord Windermere [angtily) ; Then let me beg of you to leave c 
once. I will make your excuses to Margaret. 

Enter Lady Windermere R. She goes over to Mrs. Erlynne with the photograph i 
her hand. Lord Windermere moves to hack of sofa, and anxiously watches',,, 
Mrs. Erlynne as the scene progresses. 

Lady Windermere : I am so sorry, Mrs. Erlynne, to have kept you waitijr ' 
couldn’t find the photograph anywhere. At last I discovered it in my i 
band’s dressing-room — he had stolen it. ^ 

Mrs. Erlynne [takes the photograph from her and looks at it) : I am not surprisdl- 
it is charming. [Goes over to sofa with Lady Windermere, and sits down i • , 
her. Looks again at the photograph.) And so that is your little boy ! i /hat . 
called ? 

Lady Windermere ; Gerard, after my dear father. 

Mrs. Erlynne [laying the photograph down) ; Really ? 

Lady Windermere : Yes, if it had been a girl, I would have called it after rti' 
mother. My mother had the same name as myself, Margaret. 

Mrs, Erlynne : My name is Margaret too. 

Lady Windermere ; Indeed ! 

Mrs. Erlynne : Yes, [Pause.) You are devoted to your mother’e memod, 
Lady Windermere, your husband tells me. 

Lady Windermere ; We all have ideals in life. At least we all should ha' 
Mine is my mother. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Ideals are dangerous things. Realities are better. They wound, 
but they’re better. 

Lady Windermere [shaking her head) : If I lost my ideals, I should lose every- 
thing. ^ 

Mrs. Erlynne : Everything ? 

Lady Windermere ; Yes. [Pause.) 

Mrs. Erlynne : Did your father often speak to you of your mother ? 

Lady Windermere ; No, it gave him too much pain. He told me hew ply 
mother had died a few months after I was bom. His eyes filled with teats as 
he spoke. Then he begged me never to mention her name loJiim'’again. 
It made him sufi'er even to hear it. My father— my falher^really died of a 
broken heart. His was the most ruined life I know. 

Mrs, Erlynne [rising) : I am afraid I must go now. Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere [rising) : Oh no, don’t. 

Mrs. Erlynne : I think I had better. My carriage must have come back bs 
this time. I sent it to Lady Jedburgh’s with a note. 

Lady Windermere : Arthur, would youpiidd seeing if Mrs. Erlynne’s carriaf 
has come back. 
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, : Pray don’t trouble, Loid Wincleimerc. 

las ]?,''NDERMnRK : Yes, Arthur, do go, please. 

oai) 1. ''°*^“ WiNnERMERii hesitate'! for a motneni and looks at Mrs. Erlynne. 

She remains quite impassive. He leaves the room. 
.^1 innocei ^ yo*! ? You saved me last 

i.lfni. t?ot t {Goa towai ds het . 

-TndTts ‘ Jpsli^-don’l speak of it. 

■>1J expre- 1'.“! ^ speak of it. I can’t let you think that I am going to 

yliORl 
it is y 

Mrs 
da 
F 


Its sacrifice. I am not. It is too great. I am going to tell my husband 
fjg. It is my dut)'. 

. [iNNE ; It is not your duly— at least you have duties to others besides 
*00 say you owe me something ? 

'tDERMERT : I owe you everything. 

t/YiHE : Then pay your debt by silence. That is the only wav in which 
111 01 \ aid. Don’t spoil tlie one good thing I have done in my life by 
-iling it to any one. Promise me that what passed last night will remain 
n secret between us You must not bring misery into your husband’s life, 
'hy spoil his love ? You must not spoil it. Love is easily killed. Oh ! how 
sily love is killed. Pledge me your word, Lady Windermere, that you will 
er tell him. 1 insist upon tt. 

WiJ.DERMERE (with liowed head) : It is your will, not mine. 

Erlynne : Yes, it is my will. And never forget your child — I like to think 
/ou as a mother. I like you to think of yourself as one. 

•iiWiNgERMLRE {looking up )•. I always will now. Only once in my life I 
li forgotten my own mother — that was last night. Oh, if I had remembered 
■ I should not have been so foolish, so wicked. 

Erlynne {with a slight shudder) ; Hush, Iasi night is quite over. 


Enter Lord Windermere. 

iRD Windermere : Your carriage has not come back yet, Mrs, Erlynne. 
s.s. Erlynne : It makes no matter. I’ll lake a hansom. There is nothing in the 
world so respectable as a good Shrewsbury and Talbot. And now, dear 
,ady Wii'dermcrc. I am afraid it is really good-bye. (Moms up C.) Oh, I 
emember, You’ll drink me absurd, but do you know I’ve taken a great fancy 
I this fan that I was silly enough to run away with last night from your ball. 
'Ow, I wonder would you give it to me? Lord Windermere says you may. 
1 know it is-liis present. 

jAD’ Windermere ; Oh, certainly, if it will give you any pleasure. But It has 
m,^ name on it. It has ‘ Margaret ’ on it. 
i4rs. Erlynne : But we have the same Christian name. 
jAdy Windermere ; Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have it. What a wonderful 
chance our names being the same ! 

Irs. Erlyxne : Quite wonderful. Thanks — it will always remind me of you. 

[Shakes hands with her. 

Enter Parker. 

Parker ; EoTtT Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Erlyrme’s carriage has come 
Enter Lord Augustus. 

ORD Auglstus ; Good morning, dear boy. Good morning, Lady Windermere, 
{Sees Mrs Erlynne.) Mrs. Erlynne ! 

■R8. Erlysne : How do you do, Lord Augustus ? Are you quite well this 

porning i i 

.')RD Auguitus (coldly) : Quite well, thank yeili, Mrs. Erlynne. 
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Mrs. Erlynnb ; You don’t look at all well, Lord Ausnistn-s. Yoi, 

’ late — it is so bad foi- you. You really should lake more cart 
Good-bye, Lord Windermere. {Goes towaids door with a bow to Lor 
Suddenly smiles and looks back at him.) Lord Augustus 1 Won’t yi 
my carriage ? You might carry the fan. 

Lord Windermere ; Allow me ! 

Mrs. Erlynne ; No ; I want Lord Augustus. I have a special me 
dear Duchess. Won’t you carry the fan, Lord Augustus ? 

Lord Augustus ; If you really desire It, Mrs . Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne (laughing) : Of course 1 do. You’ll carry il so gra 
would carry oflf anything gracefully, dear Lord Augustus. 

[IY/r 1 she reaches the door she looks back for a moment at Lady Y 
Their ^es meet. Then she turns, and exit C. followed hy Lori 
La.dy Windermere ; You will never speak against Mrs. Erlynne ag 
will you ? 

Lord Windermere (gravely) ; She is better than one thought her. 

Lady Windermere ; .She is better than I am. 

Lord Windermere (smiling as he strokes her hair) ; Child, you and 
to different worlds. Into your world evil has never entered. 

Lady Windermere ; Don’t say that, Arthur. There is the same w 
of us, and good and evil, sin and innocence, go through it hand i, 
shut one’s eyes to half of lite that one may live securely is as t 
blinded oneself that one might walk with more safety in a land 
precipice. 

Lord Windermere (moves down with her) : Darling, why do you say 
Lady Windermere (sits on sofa) : Because I, who had shut my 0 

came to the brink. And one who had separated us 

Lord Windermere ! We were never separated. 

Lady Windermere : We never must be again. O Arthur, don’t Im 
and I will trust >ou more. I will trust you absolutely. Let us go tc 
the Rose Garden at Selby the roses are white and red. 

Enter Lord Augustus C. 

Lord Augustus : Arthur, she has explained everything 1 j 

(Lady Windermere looks horribly frightened at this. Lord Winderm! 
Lord Augustus takes Windbrmei e by the arm and brings him to frai 
He talks rapidly and in a low voice. Lady Windermere stands watchi 
terror.) My dear fellow, she has explained every demmed "thins 
wronged her Immensely It was entirely for my sake she went to D(i 
rooms. Called first at the Club — fact is, wanted to put me out of si 
and being told I had gone on — followed — naturally frightened ' 1 
heard a lot of us coming in — retired to another room — I assure y 
gratifying to me, the whole thing. We all behaved brutally to h^ 
just the woman for me. Suits me down to the ground. All the coiicti 
makes are that we live entirely out of England. A very good tl 
Demmed clubs, demmed climate, demmed cooks, demmed 'evt 
Sick of it all ! 

L<viy Windermere (frightened) : Has Mrs. Erlynne — — ? 

Lord Augustus (advancing towards her with a low bow) T Yes, Lady Win 
— ^Mrs. Erlynne has done me the honour of accepting my hand. 
Lord Windermere ; Well, you are certainly marrying a very clever'wd 
Lady Windermere (taking her husband’s hand) : Ah, you’re marrying ^v< 
woman ! „ 

tSuRT AIN 




